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- Articles 


Gorbachev's Dual Role 
Elizabeth Teague and Dawn Mann 


_ Faced by an intractable Communist Party apparatus, General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev 
‘decided to breathe life into the soviets as an alternative institution of government. The USSR Supreme 
Soviet, of which Gorbachev was elected chairman, has begun to act like a genuine parliament 
instead of a rubber stamp for decisions of the CPSU Central Committee. However, Gorbachev has 
apparently felt constrained by the newly assertive legislature. At the February 1990 Central 
Committee plenum, he proposed the creation of a presidency with strong executive powers 
independent of the Supreme Soviet. 


First Party Secretaries: An Endangered Soviet Species? 
Viadimir Brovkin 


Communist Party secretaries in the oblasts and districts of the USSR constitute the most important 
source of resistance to Mikhail Gorbachev's program of perestroyka. These apparatchiki blame the 
reform efforts for threatening the authority of the party, bringing about economic chaos, and calling 
into question the credibility of Marxism-Leninism. To repair the damage, the party secretaries call for 
halting the arbitrary rule of the central party institutions over the party as a whole, safeguarding 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, and preserving the party’s leading role in society. Concurrently, they are 
seeking to establish a role for themselves in the new political era by identifying with nationalist 
sentiments and by attempting to lead a workers’ opposition to perestroyka. The party secretaries are 
unlikely to succeed in such efforts; as a political species, they face certain extinction in the years 
ahead. 


Leadership by “Lines”: China’s Unresolved Succession 
lan Wilson and You Ji 


The events of Tiananmen Square 1989 underlined yet again the inability of the Chinese political 
system to devise procedures for an orderly leadership succession. This inability has deep roots in the 
Chinese Communist Party’s practice of leadership by “lines,” whereby the top leadership is divided 
into those of the “first line,” who manage the day-to-day work of the party, and the “second line” 
leaders who determine the major issues of strategy and policy. Although Deng Xiaoping and other 
senior leaders have withdrawn to the second line of responsibility, they have not been willing to allow 
the first line leaders to develop the independent power base and sufficient persona that would 
guarantee their survival once the second-line leaders die or withdraw their support. In this setting, the 
political role of the People’s Liberation Army is seen to be increasing, although it does not yet 
threaten to take over leadership of the country. 


Portuguese Communism Since 1976: Limited Decline 
Carlos Gaspar 


In the aftermath of the unsuccessful attempt by the Portuguese Communist Party to seize power in 
Lisbon in 1974-75, the party resorted to a strategy of both working within Portugal's political system 
and preserving its revolutionary orthodoxy. This strategy has allowed the party to keep the . 
allegiance of its members and to do relatively well at the polls. In the late 1980's, however, Alvaro 
Cunhal, the party's long-time General Secretary, was faced with several problems—succession, 
“new thinking” in Moscow, and internal dissent against the party's orthodoxy prompted by the 
durability of pluralist democracy in Portugal. These factors combined into a general crisis for the 
party. Although Cunhal has contained the crisis for now, mastering it may well be beyond his capacity. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 
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Agricultural Price Reform in Eastern Europe: The Case of Poland 
Nancy J. Cochrane 


By the end of 1989, incomplete reform of Poland's agricultural pricing mechanisms had led to high 
inflation, shortages, declining productivity, and monumental waste. These problems reflected the 
continued dominance of the state purchasing and retail monopolies, a severe subsidy-wage-price 
spiral, the lack of capital markets to finance new private firms, and the poor condition of the economic — 
infrastructure. The economic program that took effect on January 1, 1990, is designed to redress 
these problems, although in the short run it exacerbated inflation and shortages. The Polish case may 
illustrate the pitfalls that await other East European countries which attempt agricultural price reform 
in the absence of capital markets, concerted efforts to break up state monopolies, and temporary wage 
controls to limit inflation. 


The “Abalkanization” of Soviet Economic Reform 
Boris Rumer 


A new catchword has recently appeared in the vocabulary of Moscow political pundits— 
“Abalkanization” (abalkanizatsiya) of the economic reforms. The term derives from the name of 
Academician Leonid Abalkin, director of the Soviet Institute of Economics, who in July 1989 was 
appointed chairman of the commission on economic reform and deputy chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers. By reputation an advocate of radical economic reforms, Abalkin appears to go 
along with the political leadership in favoring a temporary retreat to command-economy methods to 
combat serious inflation, the budget deficit, and other financial and production problems before 
moving on the creation of a market economy in the Soviet Union. 


Economic Conversion in the USSR: Its Role in Perestroyka 
William H. Kincade and T. Keith Thomson 


In the late 1980's, the Soviet government moved to convert an increasing number of military 
industrial facilities to production for civilian needs. Reformers argue that the conversion effort will 
promote a range of economic goals: saturating the market with consumer goods, thereby soaking 
up unspent rubles and easing inflation; modernizing industry; meeting social needs: and facilitating 
price reform, joint ventures, and the economy's entry into the world market. However, conversion 
will require large sums of money, it has proved difficult to “change the product mix” of military 
industries, and complaints have been aired about the quality of civilian goods produced in the 
military-industrial sector. 


Essay-Reviews 


Soviet Propaganda and Active Measures : 
James P. Nichol 


The decade of the 1980's saw renewed Western scholarly and official interest in Soviet propaganda ~ - 


and active measures as integral components of Soviet foreign policy. A major issue is the role of these — : oe 


activities in the era of “new political thinking.” It is perhaps “not by accident” that many of the 


propaganda themes promulgated by Mikhail Gorbachev echo ones developed by Comintern official 


Willi Munzenberg in the 1920’s—an earlier period in which the Soviet Union pulled back from 
foreign exposure to buy time for economic development at home. 


The Secret Police and Soviet Politics 
William C. Bodie 


For many years, the Soviet secret police, in one acronymic guise or another, has been the Banquo’s 
ghost of Western Sovietology, a disturbing apparition that could be neither explained nor ignored by 
analysts of Soviet politics. If the KGB (Komitet Gosudarstvennoy Bezopasnosti—Committee for 
State Security) may be seen as an ally of Mikhail Gorbachev's efforts at perestroyka, if not its 
inspiration, the subject merits the increased attention that Western scholars have been according it. 


Gorbachev's Dual Role 


Elizabeth Teague and Dawn Mann 
ikhail Gorbachev is both general secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party 


Mi: the Soviet Union and chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet. In five years as party leader, he has dem- 
onstrated superb skill in gaining acceptance of his re- 
form program. But Gorbachev apparently found the 
powers of the office of general secretary insufficient to 
achieve his goals, for in 1988, he assumed the (then) 
largely symbolic position of chairman of the presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

In 1989, the powers of the Soviet presidency were 
considerably strengthened as a result of constitutional 
amendments adopted in late 1988. A new Congress of 
People’s Deputies, which elected the standing parlia- 
ment—the USSR Supreme Soviet—also elected Gor- 
bachev to the new, more powerful position of chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet.’ But even this new position 
proved inadequate for Gorbachev. In February 1990, 
the CPSU Central Committee approved Gorbachev's 
proposals regarding the creation of a presidency with 
even stronger powers. Gorbachev's adviser, Vadim 
Zagladin, said the new system would be “similar to the 
French and US systems, with changes to suit the Soviet 
situation.” 

By increasing the power of the presidency—his most 
radical move to date—Gorbachev is turning away from 
the Communist Party as the sole ruling institution. While 
Gorbachev's power within the party is unsurpassed, 
the CPSU has lost control over its own ranks and over 


the sprawling government bureaucracies, and thus has 
become unable to rule the country by the means it 


Elizabeth Teague and Dawn Mann are analysts of So- 
viet internal politics with Radio Free Europe/Radio 
Liberty in Munich, West Germany. They are grateful 
for comments from Philip Hanson, David Lane, and 
Edwina Moreton on a draft of this paper. 


has customarily employed. Although the party retains 
its control over the Soviet Union's coercive apparatus, 
resorting to coercion would in all likelinood destroy 
completely the little authority and legitimacy that the 
party still retains. 

Gorbachev has therefore turned to an institution 
whose Leninist origins are impeccable but whose au- 
thority has to date remained essentially untested—the 
soviets. It is through the soviets that Gorbachev hopes 
to implement his policies—policies that he is advanc- 
ing in the name of the party—and thereby restore legiti- 
macy and authority to the CPSU as well as maintain his 
own power and political authority. 

Gorbachev is implementing this strategy, which 
amounts to a profound reform of the political system, in 
his dual role as both party leader and head of state. 
Combined with the powers of the CPSU general secre- 
tary, the powers of the presidency are intended to en- 
hance Gorbachev's ability to pursue his reform pro- 
gram. In addition, the presidency gives Gorbachev 
greater personal security by providing him with an insti- 
tutional power base outside the party. Gorbachev's sit- 
uation in this respect compares favorably with that of 
Nikita Khrushchev. Although he took the precaution of 
having himself appointed chairman of the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers while serving as party leader, Khru- 
shchev did not build up the Council of Ministers’ author- 
ity at the expense of the party. When he made the fatal 
error of antagonizing the party apparatus, Khrushchev 
was unceremoniously ousted by the Central Committee 


'The chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet is described in the USSR 
constitution, as amended in 1988, as “‘the highest official of the Soviet state” 
(Pravda [Moscow], Dec. 3, 1988). This is the post assumed by Gorbachev 
in May 1989. Although it is not officially recognized in the USSR as equivalent 
to that of “president” in other systems, the official Soviet news agency, 
TASS, refers to Gorbachev in its English-language dispatches as “president” 
of the USSR. Faute de mieux, the term “president” is used in the present 
article. 

*La Repubblica (Rome), Feb. 10, 1990. 
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somebody else.”'® It also appeared that there was con- 
siderable resistance within the party. The resolution on 
political reform adopted at the close of the conference 
approved most of Gorbachev's proposals, including 
the election of a “chairman of the Supreme Soviet,” but 
it was silent about the chairman's powers and duties. '” 


The Powers of the Supreme Soviet 


The Supreme Soviet has always been dominated by 
the CPSU. The source of the party’s influence lay pri- 
marily in the strict control it exercised over the selection 
of candidates to run for election to the legislature, as 
well as in the party’s power of appointment to all official 
posts of any significance (the nomenklatura system). 
Moreover, the party’s guiding principle of “democratic 
centralism” required all its members to observe strictly 
its discipline in the execution of official decisions. The 
party was also virtually the sole provider of information 
to the legislators. In addition, legislators were limited in 
their work because they did not have the staffs, re- 
search facilities, and technological aids that their coun- 
terparts in the West have. Finally, the party was in a po- 
sition not only to reward those who did its bidding but, 
through its control of the law enforcement agencies, to 
punish those who did not. 

On a deeper level, the party’s influence over the leg- 
islature was rooted in the rejection by the drafters of 
successive Soviet constitutions of a fundamental prin- 
ciple of liberal democracy: the separation of powers. 
The constitutions of Western democracies (most rigidly 
the US constitution, less rigidly the constitution of the 
Fifth French Republic or Britain’s uncodified constitu- 


'€The Washington Post, Nov. 2, 1988. The legal expert Boris Kurashvili, 
one of the intellectuals influencing Gorbachev's reforms, also warned of the 
dangers involved. So powerful an office, Kurashvili argued, required 
effective parliamentary control and that, in turn, presupposed the existence of 
a multiparty system and a parliamentary opposition (/zvestiya [Moscow], 
Nov. 15, 1988). 

"Pravda, July 5, 1988. Some debate apparently took place within the 
Central Committee on the question of which post—the general secretary, the 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet, or the chairman of the Council of 
Ministers—should be the top office in the USSR. See Gorbachev's speech to 
the 19th Party Conference (Pravda, June 29, 1988). At a press conference 
immediately following the Party Conference, Anatoliy Luk'yanov said the 
delegates had agreed to give the chairman the powers outlined by 
Gorbachev (TASS, July 2, 1988). 

'®S. E. Finer, Five Constitutions, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1979, 

p. 29. 

"It should be noted that a new Soviet constitution is in preparation; no 
draft has yet been published, however. 

*°Some separation of powers between the legislative and judicial 
branches was attempted in December 1989, when the Congress of People’s 
Deputies adopted a law on constitutional compliance and created a 
Committee for Constitutional Oversight. The committee is to function akin to a 
constitutional court, by reviewing all draft legislation with an eye to its 
constitutionality (/zvestiya, Dec. 26, 1989), 


tion, to give just a few examples) delineate a separation 
of powers among the branches of government—legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial—and establish a system 
of checks and balances to ensure that no branch is 
able to dominate the others. The Soviet constitution 
provides for no such separation of powers, no system 
of checks and balances. On the contrary, it deliberately 
fuses powers. In the words of a leading Western spe- 
cialist on constitutional law, “whoever controls the 
Supreme Soviet legislates, executes, and adjudicates 
without any institutional check or balance on his author- 
ity and [through the application of the principle of dem- 
ocratic centralism] controls every ‘inferior echelon of 
government throughout the Soviet Union.” '® 

Fusion of powers remains a characteristic of the Sovi- 
et system under Gorbachev. '? The USSR Supreme So- 
viet, according to the constitution as amended in 1988, 
“is the standing legislative, administrative, and moni- 
toring organ of state power.”*° Under Gorbachev's po- 
litical reforms, the Supreme Soviet has assumed some 
of the functions previously exercised by the highest 
party bodies. Attached to the Supreme Soviet, for in- 
stance, are 22 permanent committees and commis- 
sions. These not only prepare legislation for consider- 
ation by parliament but are meant to exercise some 
degree of public control over key areas of national life. 
The Supreme Soviet’s Committee on Defense and State 
Security, for example, oversees the armed forces, the 
police, and the KGB. 


The Powers of the President 


The enhancement of the status of the Supreme Sovi- 
et, effected in 1989, increased the authority of its chair- 
man. Under the constitutional amendments of 1988, he 
has the authority to determine the USSR’s domestic, 
foreign, defense, and security policies. The chairman 
negotiates and signs international treaties; signs all 
laws adopted by the Congress of People’s Deputies, 
the Supreme Soviet, and the presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet; and generally supervises the work of these bod- 
ies. He nominates his own first deputy, the chairman of 
the USSR Council of Ministers (i.e., the prime minister), 
the chairmen of the People’s Control Committee and of | 
the Supreme Court, the USSR procurator general, and 
the USSR chief arbiter. 

As outlined above, the functions of the chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet now include some that were tradi- 
tionally reserved for the party general secretary. Anoth- 
er function assigned to the Supreme Soviet chairman, 
and one of the most important, is the chairmanship of 
the Defense Council—which acts in wartime as the 


| 


USSR’s highest military decision-making body and also 
plays an important role in peacetime. 

At this point, a digression is in order. Gorbachev is 
still the party’s general secretary and has by no means 
_ relinquished the powers and prerogatives that have tra- 
ditionally accompanied this post. Furthermore, the 


| overwhelming majority of the members of the Supreme 


Soviet and of the deputies to the Congress of People’s 
Deputies are CPSU members; a few are even members 
of the party’s ruling bodies. Considerable overlap in the 


| membership of the two institutions remains. The trans- 


fer to the Supreme Soviet of some functions that previ- 


| ously had belonged to the party, and the reorganization 
| of the Central Committee apparatus that Gorbachev 
| launched at the end of 1988, mean, however, that the 


party apparatus has been stripped to some extent of 
its power. Moreover, party members seem less con- 


| strained by party discipline than they were in the past, 


so that their behavior in the Supreme Soviet and Con- 
gress is now less predictable. Their votes show they do 


| not always follow the party line and that “democratic 


centralism” is not being enforced in the Congress of 
People’s Deputies or the Supreme Soviet. 

More important perhaps is the fact that, as a result of 
changes in the law on elections to the Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies and the creation of a standing Supreme 
Soviet, the nature of the overlapping membership be- 
tween party and legislature has changed. In the past, 
members of the Central Committee dominated the Su- 
preme Soviet; today that domination no longer exists. 
Indeed, the number of high-ranking party officials 
among the USSR Supreme Soviet deputies is strikingly 
low. Every full and candidate member of the Politburo 
and every member of the Secretariat who is not amem- 
ber of the USSR Council of Ministers is amember of the 
Congress. But, when the Supreme Soviet was elected 
in May 1989, only three members of the Politburo and 
Secretariat succeeded in winning seats in that institu- 
tion: Gorbachev, Anatoliy Luk’yanov, and Vitaliy Vorot- 
nikov. (Yevgeniy Primakov, Volodymyr Ilvashko, and 
Yuriy Manayenkov, who were brought into the party’s 
leading bodies in the fall of 1989, are also members of 
the Supreme Soviet.) 

A similar state of affairs pertains with regard to the 
representation of other officials in the Supreme Soviet. 
Four republic party first secretaries are not members 
of the Supreme Soviet: Ayaz Mutalibov (Azerbaijan), 
Vaino Valjas (Estonia), Petr Luchinskiy (Moldavia), and 
Islam Karimov (Uzbekistan). Even fewer republic sec- 
ond secretaries or council of ministers chairmen are 
members. In sharp contrast to past practice, only two of 
the RSFSR and one of the non-RSFSR oblast party first 
secretaries currently in office were elected to the 
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Supreme Soviet, and only a few oblast party first secre- 
taries serve on the 22 Supreme Soviet committees and 
commissions.*' The chairmen of the 15 Union-republic 
Supreme Soviets are, however, ex-officio members of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet presidium; only three (those 
from Belorussia, Kazakhstan, and Moldavia) are not 
also members of the Supreme Soviet itself.2° 

It is difficult to determine whether the relatively low 
representation of members of the party's leading cen- 
tral and regional bodies in the new legislative bodies 
was intentional. Certainly, the exclusion of USSR minis- 
ters was deliberate: it would be improper for ministers 
to serve as deputies, because it is the task of the Su- 
preme Soviet to monitor the work of the Council of Min- 
isters. But, given that the CPSU, as a “public organ- 
ization,” had 100 seats to assign in the Congress of 
People’s Deputies, and that the Central Committee it- 
self filled those seats, the fact that the Central Commit- 
tee did not elect more of its own members to the Con- 
gress reinforces the impression that its decision to limit 
the presence of top party officials was intentional. An- 
other factor contributing to the low representation of top 
party officials seems to have been that the leaders of 
the CPSU overestimated the party’s popular appeal; 
the defeat of many party officials in both contested 
and uncontested elections to the Congress of People’s 
Deputies in the spring of 1989 automatically meant the 
losers were excluded from the Supreme Soviet. 

ltis less clear why so many top party leaders who had 
won election to the Congress were excluded from the 
Supreme Soviet. The lists of nominees to the Supreme 
Soviet were, after all, drawn up in advance, at meetings 
attended by Politburo members, who could presum- 
ably have insisted on the inclusion of officials of their 
choice.*? A plausible explanation is that many officials 


“'The party first secretary in the North-Ossetian ASSR, Aleksandr 
Dzasokhov, is chairman of the Supreme Soviet Committee on International 
Affairs. Yuriy Samsonov, who heads the Ul’yanovsk party organization, lost 
election to the Supreme Soviet but does serve on the Committee on Defense 
and State Security. Yakutiya’s Yuriy Prokopev also serves on a Supreme 
Soviet committee. Vladimir Foteyev, party first secretary in the Chechen- 
Ingush ASSR, won a seat in the Supreme Soviet and was elected chairman 
of a committee; at that point he resigned from his party post to devote himself 
full-time to his new duties. Leonid Sharin, who heads the Amur party 
organization, and |van D'yakov, party first secretary in Astrakhan’, are both 
members of the Supreme Soviet but have apparently decided to combine 
the duties of oblast party first secretary and Supreme Soviet deputy. 

22Membership in the Supreme Soviet is not automatically granted to 
members of the Supreme Soviet presidium. For the presidium’s composition, 
see footnote 26. 

For example, V. Shcherbytskyi met with Ukrainian deputies (Radio 
Moscow, May 11, 1989); Vorotnikov met with Leningrad deputies (Radio 
Moscow, May 18, 1989); and Gorbachev and other Politburo members 
met with the Assembly of Representatives (chosen by the Union-republic 
caucuses of deputies) to select candidates for election to the Supreme 
Soviet (Radio Moscow, May 24, 1989; Associated Press, May 25, 1989). 
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felt that it would be impossible to combine their other 
duties with those of a full-time parliamentarian. Alterna- 
tively, they may have underestimated the significance 
of the Supreme Soviet. It is also true that any member of 
the Congress of People’s Deputies may attend and 
speak at sessions of the Supreme Soviet and its com- 
mittees and commissions, which gives those who were 
not elected a chance to participate (though without the 
right to vote). On the basis of reports of the activities of 
Politburo members and Central Committee secretar- 
ies—which are still chronicled in the central press—it 
would appear, however, that few of them exercise this 
right on a regular basis. 


The Soviet Presidency _ 
in Comparative Perspective 


The 20th century has been called the age of “execu- 
tive aggrandizement” during which the role of legisla- 
tures has gradually been whittled away. Gorbachev's 
assumption of the chairmanship of the Supreme Sovi- 
et—a post tailor-made for and by himself?+—at first 
sight calls to mind the way Charles de Gaulle had the 
constitution of the Fifth French Republic written to make 
the French presidency fit him. Other similarities Sug- 
gest themselves. As de Gaulle in 1958 was chosen to 
rescue a nation from the threat of civil war, so Gorba- 
chev in 1985 assumed the leadership of a country en- 
gulfed in social and economic crises. France was 
embroiled in a demoralizing imperial entanglement in 
Algeria that de Gaulle brought to a close. Similarly, it fell 
to Gorbachev to extricate his country from its bruising 
military engagement in Afghanistan. De Gaulle used a 
strong executive presidency to restore France’s self- 
confidence, usher in a prolonged period of economic 
growth and prosperity, and enhance his nation’s role as 
a respected actor on the world stage. Gorbachev no 
doubt seeks to do the same for the Soviet Union. 

The absence of a multiparty system in the Soviet 
Union has until now ruled out precise comparisons be- 
tween its political system and those of Western democ- 
racies, be they parliamentary or presidential. However, 
some rough and ready comparisons can be made and 
are useful in highlighting the differences between 
the systems, now that a multiparty system might take 
shape in the USSR as well. 

An important difference between Soviet and Western 
political systems lies in the accountability of the chair- 


—eer eee — 


4Gorbachev headed the commission that revised the constitution in 
light of the planned changes (The New York Times, Oct. 22, 1988). 


man of the Supreme Soviet, which in turn is rooted in the 
way he is elected. Following a general election in Brit- 
ain, for example, the Queen calls upon the person she 
judges best able to command a majority of votes in the 
House of Commons. The person chosen must be a 
member of parliament and is usually the leader of the 
majority party; he becomes the chief executive (i.e., 
prime minister of the new government). The govern- 
ment can be removed following a defeat either in the 
House of Commons or in a general election. In addition, 
the prime minister may ask the sovereign to dissolve 
parliament and call fresh elections—though only at the 
risk of his party's majority in parliament and hence his 
own job. Under Britain’s parliamentary system, there- 
fore, the fates of the parliament and the chief executive 
are intimately intertwined. 

Under France's semi-presidential system, the presi- 
dent is independent of parliament. The president, who 
is elected by universal suffrage, can dissolve the parlia- 
ment virtually at will, but cannot himself be removed by 
the parliament. The president appoints the prime minis- 
ter (but may sometimes find himself obliged by the re- 
sults of parliamentary elections to choose the leader of 
a party other than his own). While Britain’s prime minis- 
ter is both the chief of the executive branch and the 
leader of the legislature, the French system provides a 
classic example of the subordination of the legislature 
to the executive. 

Under the presidential system in the United States 
the president can effectively be said to be elected by 
universal suffrage, even though the electorate’s choice 
is mediated by the states, and the president is techni- 
cally chosen by the Electoral College. The president 
and Congress are elected in separate elections and 
are independent of one another. Thus, the president 
cannot dismiss Congress; nor can he be easily re- 
moved by it.*° The US president is his own chief execu- 
tive and appoints his own cabinet (with the advice 
and consent of the Senate). Presidential power is con- 
strained, however, by a separation of powers which or- 
dains that no branch of government enjoys exclusive 
powers but that power is shared and controlled by re- 
ciprocal checks requiring the executive and legislative 
branches to act together or not at all. Moreover, the Su- 
preme Court has the power to examine legislative and 
executive branch actions to determine whether they 
conform to the US constitution. 

Until February 1990, Gorbachev insisted that the 
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*°The US Congress can remove the president of the United States only 
through impeachment. This long and complex process has been threatened 
on a number of occasions but was attempted only once, in 1865, and was 
unsuccessful. 


USSR was adopting a parliamentary and not a presi- 


dential system. Thus, under the constitutional amend- 
_ ments of 1988, the chairman of the Supreme Soviet is 
elected by the Congress of People’s Deputies from 


among its own members. Although he can dissolve nei- 
ther the Congress of People’s Deputies nor the Su- 


| preme Soviet, he may himself be recalled at any time by 
| secret ballot by the Congress of People’s Deputies. The 


Soviet constitution is vague as to what circumstances 
might lead to such a ballot, and as regards voting par- 
ticulars. But the intent to establish the accountability of 
the chief executive to the legislative branch is nonethe- 


less clear. 


Constraints on the Presidency 


As noted above, the constitutional amendments of 
1988 place an important constraint on the power of the 
Supreme Soviet chairman by stating that he may not 
dissolve the Congress of People’s Deputies or the Su- 
preme Soviet. In addition, the amended constitution 
specifies that orders issued by the chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet may be repealed by the Supreme Soviet. 
(The constitution does not say, however, what might 
happen if the chairman appealed such a decision to the 
Congress of People’s Deputies.) 

The power of the chairman is further restricted by vir- 
tue of the fact that certain prerogatives (for example, 
the right to declare war or to proclaim a state of emer- 
gency) belong to the presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
which, although it is headed by the chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet, is composed of a majority of members 
not appointed by or responsible to him.*° 

Although the Soviet constitution as amended in 1988 
says the chairman of the Supreme Soviet is “the highest 
official of the Soviet state,” official sources insist that the 
presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet remains the 
“collective” or “collegial” head of state.*” There seems 
little doubt that the obligation to consult the large and 


6The presidium was strengthened when the constitution was amended 
in 1988. Instead of 39 members (a number of whom tended to be milkmaids or 
metal workers, or were placed there for purely symbolic reasons, such as 
astronaut Valentina Tereshkova), the presidium now has 42 members, all of 
whom are appointed ex officio. These are the chairman and first deputy 
chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet, the chairmen of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet’s two chambers (the Council of the Union and the Council of 
Nationalities), the chairman of the USSR People’s Control Committee, the 
chairmen of the 15 Union-republic supreme soviets, and the chairmen of 
the 22 permanent commissions and committees of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
Since its reconstitution in 1989, this body has taken a number of significant 
decisions; for example, it declared unconstitutional certain amendments 
made to the constitution of the Estonian SSR by the Estonian Supreme 
Soviet (TASS, Aug. 16, 1989). 

2"Ibid., Dec. 2, 1988. 
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unwieldy presidium restricts the chairman’s ability to 
take fast and authoritative decisions in a crisis. Mos- 
cow’s delay in declaring a state of emergency in the 
Azerbaijan capital, Baku, is cited as a case in point. 
Attacks against Armenians began on January 12-13, 
1990, but opposition from Azerbaijan's representative 
onthe presidium meant that Moscow was unable to dis- 
patch troops to the area until January 18.28 Fedor Bur- 
latskiy has complained that the Supreme Soviet, its 
Chairman, and its presidium “could not provide an ade- 
quate response to the Armenian blockade, the mas- 
sacre of Meskhetian Turks in Fergana, strikes in the 
coalfields, and illegal demonstrations in various parts 
of the country,” thereby revealing the flaws in the 
arrangement.?? 

A further limit on the powers of the chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet arises from the fact that, as mentioned 
earlier, under the 1988 constitutional amendments he is 
not elected by universal suffrage. A president so elect- 
ed can claim to have a popular mandate that can signif- 
icantly strengthen his position vis-a-vis the legislature. 
In 1962, for example, de Gaulle introduced universal 
suffrage for the presidential election with the express 
purpose of strengthening his personal legitimacy and 
that of the presidency. As was noted above, Burlatskiy 
and Sturua advocated such an arrangement prior to the 
19th Party Conference. Thereafter, calls for the chair- 
man of the Supreme Soviet to be elected by universal 
suffrage increased in intensity. For example, the Soviet 
parliament's fledgling opposition group, the Inter- 
regional Group of Deputies, included such a recom- 
mendation in the platform it adopted in September 
1989, arguing that such a system would make the pres- 
ident more accountable to the people.°° In October 
1989, striking Soviet coal miners in the Arctic region of 
Vorkuta added a call for the direct election of the Soviet 
president to their economic demands.*' At the same 
time, the issue was being placed on the agenda of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet by deputies from the Baltic re- 
publics, who called for a constitutional amendment en- 
abling the chairmen of the supreme soviets of the Union 
republics to be elected by universal suffrage. 

Until February 1990, Gorbachev appeared un- 
swayed by these appeals. Addressing the Supreme 
Soviet on October 23, 1989, he argued against such an 
amendment on the grounds that it would concentrate 
too much power in the hands of a single individual.°? 
Gorbachev distinguished between a president (prezi- 


?8The Washington Post, Feb. 9, 1990. 

9/zvestiya, Feb. 11, 1990. 

3°Sovetskiy Fizik (Moscow), No. 34, July 28, 1989. 
3'The Washington Post, Oct. 27, 1989. 

32Radio Moscow, Oct. 23, 1989. 
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felt that it would be impossible to combine their other 
duties with those of a full-time parliamentarian. Alterna- 
tively, they may have underestimated the significance 
of the Supreme Soviet. It is also true that any member of 
the Congress of People’s Deputies may attend and 
speak at sessions of the Supreme Soviet and its com- 
mittees and commissions, which gives those who were 
not elected a chance to participate (though without the 
right to vote). On the basis of reports of the activities of 
Politburo members and Central Committee secretar- 
ies—which are still chronicled in the central press—it 
would appear, however, that few of them exercise this 
right on a regular basis. 


The Soviet Presidency _ 
in Comparative Perspective 


The 20th century has been called the age of “execu- 
tive aggrandizement” during which the role of legisla- 
tures has gradually been whittled away. Gorbachev's 
assumption of the chairmanship of the Supreme Sovi- 
et—a post tailor-made for and by himself?4—at first 
sight calls to mind the way Charles de Gaulle had the 
constitution of the Fifth French Republic written to make 
the French presidency fit him. Other similarities sug- 
gest themselves. As de Gaulle in 1958 was chosen to 
rescue a nation from the threat of civil war, so Gorba- 
chev in 1985 assumed the leadership of a country en- 
gulfed in social and economic crises. France was 
embroiled in a demoralizing imperial entanglement in 
Algeria that de Gaulle brought to a close. Similarly, it fell 
to Gorbachev to extricate his country from its bruising 
military engagement in Afghanistan. De Gaulle used a 
strong executive presidency to restore France's self- 
confidence, usher in a prolonged period of economic 
growth and prosperity, and enhance his nation’s role as 
a respected actor on the world stage. Gorbachev no 
doubt seeks to do the same for the Soviet Union. 

The absence of a multiparty system in the Soviet 
Union has until now ruled out precise comparisons be- 
tween its political system and those of Western democ- 
racies, be they parliamentary or presidential. However, 
some rough and ready comparisons can be made and 
are useful in highlighting the differences between 
the systems, now that a multiparty system might take 
shape in the USSR as well. 

An important difference between Soviet and Western 
political systems lies in the accountability of the chair- 


*4Gorbachev headed the commission that revised the constitution in 
light of the planned changes (The New York Times, Oct. 22, 1988). 


man of the Supreme Soviet, which in turn is rooted in the — 


way he is elected. Following a general election in Brit- _ 


ain, for example, the Queen calls upon the person she 


judges best able to command a majority of votes in the © 
House of Commons. The person chosen must be a 
member of parliament and is usually the leader of the | 
majority party; he becomes the chief executive (i.e., 
prime minister of the new government). The govern- © 
ment can be removed following a defeat either in the 
House of Commons or ina general election. In addition, 
the prime minister may ask the sovereign to dissolve | 
parliament and call fresh elections—though only at the | 
risk of his party’s majority in parliament and hence his | 


own job. Under Britain’s parliamentary system, there- 
fore, the fates of the parliament and the chief executive 
are intimately intertwined. 


Under France's semi-presidential system, the presi- | 


dent is independent of parliament. The president, who 
is elected by universal suffrage, can dissolve the parlia- 
ment virtually at will, but cannot himself be removed by 
the parliament. The president appoints the prime minis- 
ter (but may sometimes find himself obliged by the re- 
sults of parliamentary elections to choose the leader of 
a party other than his own). While Britain’s prime minis- 
ter is both the chief of the executive branch and the 
leader of the legislature, the French system provides a 
classic example of the subordination of the legislature 
to the executive. 

Under the presidential system in the United States 
the president can effectively be said to be elected by 
universal suffrage, even though the electorate’s choice 
is mediated by the states, and the president is techni- 
cally chosen by the Electoral College. The president 
and Congress are elected in separate elections and 
are independent of one another. Thus, the president 
cannot dismiss Congress; nor can he be easily re- 
moved by it.°° The US president is his own chief execu- 
tive and appoints his own cabinet (with the advice 
and consent of the Senate). Presidential power is con- 
strained, however, by a separation of powers which or- 
dains that no branch of government enjoys exclusive 
powers but that power is shared and controlled by re- 
ciprocal checks requiring the executive and legislative 
branches to act together or not at all. Moreover, the Su- 
preme Court has the power to examine legislative and 
executive branch actions to determine whether they 
conform to the US constitution. 

Until February 1990, Gorbachev insisted that the 
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“The US Congress can remove the president of the United States only 
through impeachment. This long and complex process has been threatened 
on a number of occasions but was attempted only once, in 1865, and was 
unsuccessful. 
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USSR was adopting a parliamentary and not a presi- 
dential system. Thus, under the constitutional amend- 

‘ments of 1988, the chairman of the Supreme Soviet is 

elected by the Congress of People’s Deputies from 
among its own members. Although he can dissolve nei- 
ther the Congress of People’s Deputies nor the Su- 
preme Soviet, he may himself be recalled at any time by 

| secret ballot by the Congress of People’s Deputies. The 
Soviet constitution is vague as to what circumstances 
might lead to such a ballot, and as regards voting par- 
ticulars. But the intent to establish the accountability of 
the chief executive to the legislative branch is nonethe- 
less clear. 


Constraints on the Presidency 


As noted above, the constitutional amendments of 
1988 place an important constraint on the power of the 
Supreme Soviet chairman by stating that he may not 
dissolve the Congress of People’s Deputies or the Su- 
preme Soviet. In addition, the amended constitution 
specifies that orders issued by the chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet may be repealed by the Supreme Soviet. 
(The constitution does not say, however, what might 
happen if the chairman appealed such a decision to the 
Congress of People’s Deputies.) 

The power of the chairman is further restricted by vir- 
tue of the fact that certain prerogatives (for example, 
the right to declare war or to proclaim a state of emer- 
gency) belong to the presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
which, although it is headed by the chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet, is composed of a majority of members 
not appointed by or responsible to him.° 

Although the Soviet constitution as amended in 1988 
says the chairman of the Supreme Soviet is “the highest 
official of the Soviet state,” official sources insist that the 
presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet remains the 
“collective” or “collegial” head of state.*” There seems 
little doubt that the obligation to consult the large and 
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26The presidium was strengthened when the constitution was amended 
in 1988. Instead of 39 members (a number of whom tended to be milkmaids or 
metal workers, or were placed there for purely symbolic reasons, such as 
astronaut Valentina Tereshkova), the presidium now has 42 members, all of 
whom are appointed ex officio. These are the chairman and first deputy 
chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet, the chairmen of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet’s two chambers (the Council of the Union and the Council of 
Nationalities), the chairman of the USSR People’s Control Committee, the 
chairmen of the 15 Union-republic supreme soviets, and the chairmen of 
the 22 permanent commissions and committees of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
Since its reconstitution in 1989, this body has taken a number of significant 
decisions; for example, it declared unconstitutional certain amendments 
made to the constitution of the Estonian SSR by the Estonian Supreme 
Soviet (TASS, Aug. 16, 1989). 

="Ibid., Dec. 2, 1988. 


unwieldy presidium restricts the chairman’s ability to 
take fast and authoritative decisions in a crisis. Mos- 
cow’s delay in declaring a state of emergency in the 
Azerbaijan capital, Baku, is cited as a case in point. 
Attacks against Armenians began on January 12-13, 
4990, but opposition from Azerbaijan's representative 
on the presidium meant that Moscow was unable to dis- 
patch troops to the area until January 18.78 Fedor Bur- 
latskiy has complained that the Supreme Soviet, its 
chairman, and its presidium “could not provide an ade- 
quate response to the Armenian blockade, the mas- 
sacre of Meskhetian Turks in Fergana, strikes in the 
coalfields, and illegal demonstrations in various parts 
of the country,” thereby revealing the flaws in the 
arrangement.@? 

A further limit on the powers of the chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet arises from the fact that, as mentioned 
earlier, under the 1988 constitutional amendments he is 
not elected by universal suffrage. A president so elect- 
ed can claim to have a popular mandate that can signif- 
icantly strengthen his position vis-a-vis the legislature. 
In 1962, for example, de Gaulle introduced universal 
suffrage for the presidential election with the express 
purpose of strengthening his personal legitimacy and 
that of the presidency. As was noted above, Burlatskiy 
and Sturua advocated such an arrangement prior to the 
19th Party Conference. Thereafter, calls for the chair- 
man of the Supreme Soviet to be elected by universal 
suffrage increased in intensity. For example, the Soviet 
parliament's fledgling opposition group, the Inter- 
regional Group of Deputies, included such a recom- 
mendation in the platform it adopted in September 
1989, arguing that such a system would make the pres- 
ident more accountable to the people.°° In October 
1989, striking Soviet coal miners in the Arctic region of 
Vorkuta added a call for the direct election of the Soviet 
president to their economic demands.*' At the same 
time, the issue was being placed on the agenda of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet by deputies from the Baltic re- 
publics, who called for a constitutional amendment en- 
abling the chairmen of the supreme soviets of the Union 
republics to be elected by universal suffrage. 

Until February 1990, Gorbachev appeared un- 
swayed by these appeals. Addressing the Supreme 
Soviet on October 23, 1989, he argued against such an 
amendment on the grounds that it would concentrate 
too much power in the hands of a single individual.°* 
Gorbachev distinguished between a president (prezi- 
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28The Washington Post, Feb. 9, 1990. 

*9/zvestiya, Feb. 11, 1990. 

39Sovetskiy Fizik (Moscow), No. 34, July 28, 1989. 
31The Washington Post, Oct. 27, 1989. 

32Radio Moscow, Oct. 23, 1989. 
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An informal “caucus” of the Interregional Gro 
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up at the first session of the Congress of People’s Deputies: 


making a point is Yuriy Afanas’yev, and just to the right of his extended hand is seated former Moscow party 


organization leader Boris Yel'tsin. 


dent) elected by the population and a chairman (pred- 
sedate!) elected by the legislature. He said that while 
the former would be elected as an individual who could 
function independently of his soviet, the latter would 
have to act as the chairman of acollective. The first vari- 
ant, Gorbachev maintained, would undermine efforts to 
ensure legislative control over the executive branch, 
while the second, which Gorbachev favored, would re- 
inforce the authority of the soviets. Gorbachev went on 
to suggest that democratic processes were still too 
weak in the USSR to allow the concentration of such 
power in the hands of one man. “Isn't it too early to do 
that,” he asked, “when we haven't really involved so- 
ciety in the political process?” Gorbachev warned 
against “making a mess of things by casting the soviets 
aside in the heat of the moment [and] starting off along 
the path of switching to presidential power.” The “‘sal- 
vation” of the USSR, he argued, lay not in giving unre- 
strained power to a strong leader but in involving ordi- 
nary people in the political process. 


Gorbachev Changes His Mind 


In an apparent bid to overcome constraints on the 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet, Gorbachev proposed 
at a Central Committee plenum held in early February 


—Novosti from Sovfoto. 


1990 that the USSR should move to a presidential sys- 
tem. The draft party platform adopted at the plenum 
Stated that the introduction of a presidential system was 
necessary “to speed up perestroyka and guarantee its 
irreversibility... to ensure the normal and efficient func- 
tioning of all state and public institutions during the pro- 
cess of democratization... to ensure the security of citi- 
zens... and to represent the state in the international 
arena.’’39 

Gorbachev himself told the plenum that a strong 
presidency was necessary to establish a separation of 
powers in the Soviet political system. By this he seemed 
to mean reducing the party’s stranglehold on power. 
The revamped Supreme Soviet exerts influence but, in 
comparison to the Politburo, has no real power. The 
source of the Politburo’s power, as Burlatskiy has point- 
ed out, lies in the fact that it is a small, working body in 
which all the key players—“the chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet, the head of the KGB, the minister of de- 
fense, the prime minister” are members.°4 Some Soviet 
commentators have, in this connection, described the 
party as a fourth branch of government.°° 


SS 


“TASS, Feb. 12, 1990. 
“/zvestiya, Feb. 11, 1990. 
Pravda, Jan. 31, 1990. 


The draft party platform does not spell out the proce- 
| dures for electing the new president, his powers, or the 
'legislature’s controls over his actions. It has been sug- 
_gested, however, that the president might appoint his 


|| own cabinet, recall ministers, have the right to declare a 
|| state of emergency, veto legislation, and dissolve the 


Supreme Soviet. Whether the president would double 
_as party general secretary is unclear; Gorbachev told a 
‘miners’ meeting that he thought such an arrangement 
| might be desirable only for a short time.°° 

During the second half of 1989, the Soviet press con- 
tained numerous calls for “an iron hand” to oversee the 


'| painful process of economic and social reform.°’ Gor- 


bachev’s proposals regarding the presidency left it 
quite unclear whether the new post would lead to more 


‘| authoritarian or more democratic rule. The initial reac- 


tion from members of the Supreme Soviet was extreme- 
ly cautious. For example, people’s deputy Anatoliy 
-Sobchak said that—although he welcomed the idea of 
a presidential system—great care would have to be 
taken to ensure that the executive branch was under 
the control of the legislature. Other deputies suggested 
that an impeachment mechanism was necessary.?° 


Gorbachev’s Party 


Initially, Gorbachev's ability to advance his policies 
was based on the resources at his disposal as General 
Secretary of the CPSU. Of all these resources, the ‘‘per- 
sonnel weapon’ was long the most effective and impor- 
tant. In what came to be known as the “circular flow of 
power,” the party leader attempted to maintain his polit- 
ical position and ensure compliance with his policies by 
placing his protégés in key posts.°? 

Using his power to appoint and dismiss, Gorbachev 
has brought about a massive turnover of officials. He 
continues to call for the replacement of more person- 
nel, at every level from the Politburo down, which is 
surely prompted by more than the need to pack the 
Central Committee with supporters.*° In fact, continual 
personnel changes testify to the existing system's in- 


%6|bid., Feb. 4, 1990. According to a well-informed Soviet source, 
Gorbachev's thinking about an executive presidency was strongly influenced 
by his conversations with Poland’s Wojciech Jaruzelski. 

3’For example, Literaturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 16, 1989. 

%8Central Television (Moscow), Feb. 14, 1990. 

8°On the importance of the personnel weapon for the general secretary 
and its role in the circular flow of power, see Robert Daniels, “Soviet Politics 
Since Khrushchev,” in John W. Strong, Ed., The Soviet Union Under 
Brezhnev and Kosygin, New York, Van Nostrand-Reinhold, 1971, p. 20; and 
Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel P. Huntington, Political Power 
USA/USSR, New York, Viking, 1964, pp. 194—95. 

49Pravda, Sept. 20, 1989 and Feb. 5, 1990; /zvestiya, Apr. 26, 1989. 
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ability to produce officials who are able and willing to 
put perestroyka into practice.*' In the past, to be sure, 
party officials had to exhibit some professional exper- 
tise, but the key factor in the survival of many officials 
was their link to leaders at a higher level. Gorbachev 
has sought to break this protection racket and to rely in- 
stead on competence and performance. 

As part of Gorbachev's effort to find the right people, 
get them into office, and hold them accountable if they 
fail, a number of significant changes in the way leading 
officials in party, state, government, and other posts are 
dismissed and appointed have either been introduced 
or are under consideration.** Multicandidate secret- 
ballot elections for party posts have been held and lim- 
ited terms of office are under consideration; both will 
help to increase the accountability of officials and regu- 
larize turnover. It has been suggested that the nomen- 
klatura system be abolished, and that more non-party 
people—who were frequently barred from the lists of 
approved candidates—be appointed to responsible 
posts. The introduction of multicandidate secret-ballot 
elections to the soviets means that membership in them 
is no longer guaranteed to particular classes of offi- 
cials. Government officials are now barred from mem- 
bership in the soviet that monitors their work. USSR 
ministers have been subjected to rigorous confirmation 
hearings in the Supreme Soviet, and anumber were not 
confirmed. 

The effect of Gorbachev’s political reforms has been 
to reduce the general secretary's power over personnel 
appointments and dismissals and to increase that of 
the population. Officials are being forced to look down 


41A separate but related question is whether there are enough people of 
the type Gorbachev is looking for, particularly in the party. Recent articles 
have called for the appointment of party officials who are less 
“technocratic,” more “individualistic,” capable of speaking well publicly and 
of thinking analytically, familiar with information technologies, and skilled 
in human relations (see Pravda, Oct. 16, 1989). But will these people, who 
have presumably not been included on the nomenk/atura lists in the past, 
want to serve as party secretaries and subject themselves to all the 
harassment that now entails? Gorbachev posed a similar question at the 
Supreme Soviet (Radio Moscow, June 27, 1989). 

42The 19th Party Conference adopted a resolution on reform of the 
CPSU which cautioned that the nomenklatura system was ‘obsolete’ (Pravda, 
July 5, 1988). More recently, a meeting of the CPSU Central Committee's 
Commission on Party Development and Personnel Policy concluded that it 
was time to abolish the nomenklatura system in favor of a more democratic 
process that would bring “active campaigners for perestroyka’”’ into office, 
drawing not only on party members but on non-party people from “all 
sections of the population and nationalities” (TASS, Oct. 14, 1989). As a first 
step, the Central Committee will pass responsibility for the vetting of 800 
posts to lower-level party committees, who will in turn divest themselves of the 
need to approve 12,000 lesser-ranking party posts. All state and public 
organizations are to decide personnel appointments independently (Novosti, 
Oct. 20, 1989). See also an interview with Valeriy Sharkov, chief of the 
CSPU Central Committee Department for Party Development and Cadre 
Policy (ibid., Oct. 30, 1989). 
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proved by the party—all of Nikolay Ryzhkov’s nomi- | 
nees were approved by the Central Committee before 
being sent to the Supreme Soviet committees for confir- | 
mation.*° But 12 of these pre-approved nominees were | 
rejected either in committee, or by the Supreme Soviet, | 


(to their constituents) rather than up (to their official 
bosses). If carried to their logical conclusion, the 
changes will end the “circular flow of power.” 

To see how Gorbachev has managed personnel ap- 
pointments both to secure his own position and to spur 
implementation of perestroyka, we will review briefly re- 
cent personnel changes instituted in the government 
and the party. 


USSR Council of Ministers. Indicative of Gorba- 
chev's frustrations with implementing perestroyka have 
been the massive changes in the structure and person- 
nel of the USSR Council of Ministers. Gorbachev had 
both economic and political reasons for making these 
changes. The Council of Ministers’ ineffective imple- 
mentation of Gorbachev's early economic reform ef- 
forts and the continuing poor performance of the Soviet 
economy were important factors. Another was the par- 
ty’s loss of control over the ministerial bureaucracy, 
which had grown significantly in terms of both numbers 
of people and organizational complexity.79 This loss of 
control meant that the party adopted economic reforms 
only to find it had little power to enforce their implemen- 
tation by the Council of Ministers. 

A substantial turnover in the USSR Council of Minis- 
ters has taken place since March 1985, with 67 out of 72 
ministers having been appointed under Gorbachev.*4 
Twenty-seven of the current ministers have no prior ex- 
perience in the Council of Ministers, which suggests in- 
creasing dissatisfaction on Gorbachev’s part with the 
cadres available within the Council of Ministers itself.4° 

The most important development in Gorbachev's 
personnel policy with regard to the Council of Ministers 
is that the ministers are now subject to genuine confir- 
mation, first, in USSR Supreme Soviet committee hear- 
ings, and then by the Supreme Soviet as a whole. It is 
still the case that ministerial appointments are ap- 


“See Alice C. Gorlin, The Power of Soviet Industrial Ministries in the 
1980s,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), July 1985, pp. 353-71. 

“For details, see Dawn Mann, “Gorbachev's Personnel Policy: The 
USSR Council of Ministers,” Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR, Nov. 17, 1989, 
pp. 8-13. 

“There are a few ministers who are hard to classify. Viktor 
Gerashchenko was abroad until 1985 when he returned to the domestic 
banking system; Boris Belousov and Vitaliy Konovalov probably began 
their Council of Ministers careers under Brezhnev, moving into deputy or first 
deputy ministerial slots under Andropov. 

“Radio Moscow, July 14, 1989. 

“Voting results were published in Argumenty i Fakty, No. 28, 1989. 

“°The reduction in the size of the Politburo has been accompanied by a 
drop in the representation of non-Russians on it. 

“°Pravda, July 21, 1989. Since January 1989, the Politburo stopped 
meeting on a weekly basis (/zvestiva TsK KPSS [Moscow], No. 1, 1989). 

“°Primakov's counterpart, Rafik Nishanov, who chairs the Supreme 
Soviet's Council of Nationalities, is not eligible for Politburo membership since 
he is not a member of the CPSU Central Committee. 


or both.*” 


Thus, on the one hand, the personal control of both 
the general secretary and the chairman of the Council 
of Ministers over the naming of ministers has been 
weakened as a result of the way in which the Supreme 
Soviet now approaches its task of confirmation. On the 
other hand, by submitting the nominees for confirma- 
tion to the Supreme Soviet, the party’s right to propose 
the candidates is legitimated. 


Politburo. Since March 1985, Gorbachev has had to 
work within the confines of shifting Politburo alliances 
and to build coalitions in support of his policies. Mem- 
bers’ accounts of the lengthy debates that have char- 
acterized Politburo meetings under Gorbachev testify 
to his skill in managing his colleagues and to the in- 
creasing inability of that body to block his policies. 
When necessary, Gorbachev has been able to “clean 
house” in the Politburo, as he did at Central Commit- 
tee plenums held in September 1988 and September 
1989. 

The Politburo is now comprised of 11 full and 7 candi- 
date members, making it the smallest Politburo since 
1961.*° Although its members represent a wide range 
of views, its composition is such that conservatives are 
in all probability in a minority on a number of crucial is- 
sues. Given that conservatives no longer appear to 
hold posts that would permit them to mount a threat to 
Gorbachev, he seems to have little reason to dismiss 
them. Their continued membership may, in fact, work to 
his advantage by mollifying conservative elements 
within Soviet society. 

Despite increased glasnost’ concerning party af- 
fairs, the Politburo’s precise role is currently obscure. 
That its role has changed is attested to by the com- 
plaints of conservative party officials at a Central Com- 
Committee conference for republic, Kray, and oblast 
first secretaries in July 1989.49 But the changes have 
not visibly diminished the Politburo’s influence. For ex- 
ample, evidence of the Politburo’s intention to keep tabs 
on the activities of the legislature can be found in the elec- 
tion of Yevgeniy Primakov, chairman of the Supreme So- 
viet’s Council of the Union, to candidate membership of 
the Politburo in September 1989,5° and the Politburo’s 
approval of agendas for the Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties and the Supreme Soviet. Further evidence of continu- 
ing Politburo involvement in policy formation is pro- 
vided by reports of Politburo meetings: their agenda 


| does not show a reduction in the range or importance of 
the topics discussed.°' 


Secretariat. Initially, Gorbachev paid careful atten- 
| tion to the Central Committee Secretariat, gradually 
staffing it with men loyal to him and expanding its 
_ sphere of responsibility so that it could act as a counter- 
weight to the Politburo. But once he had succeeded in 
strengthening his grip on the Politburo, he no longer 
needed a powerful Secretariat. In September 1988, in 
| order to undercut an apparent attempt by Yegor Liga- 
chev to assert control over the Secretariat, Gorbachev 
launched a reorganization of the party apparatus that 
| resulted in the dismissal of several conservative lead- 
ers and placed the Secretariat in a state of limbo by as- 
signing much of its work to new Central Committee 
commissions. 

Exactly one year later, Gorbachev appointed four 
new secretaries, which seemed to indicate an intention 
on his part to rebuild the Secretariat. A possible expla- 
nation for the revival of the Secretariat is that the distri- 
bution of its duties to the Central Committee commis- 
sions failed to work in practice. With the exception of 
the Commission on Legal Policy, the commissions have 
met infrequently.°? The formulations contained in the 
CPSU’s draft platform suggest, however, that Gorba- 
chev favors the present organizational arrangement, 
that is, commissions headed by Central Committee 
secretaries. 


Central Committee. Opposition to Gorbachev's 
plans has always existed within the Central Committee. 
It need only be recalled that the plenum of January 
1987 was postponed three times to realize that these 
meetings are not always particularly amicable. More re- 
cently, in February 1990, the Central Committee re- 
fused to approve Gorbachev's proposals regarding re- 
duction in the size of the Central Committee and the 
conduct of the upcoming elections to the 28th Party 
Congress. 

Gorbachev has moved steadily to redesign the Cen- 
tral Committee and to reduce its power. Anumber of ex- 
amples attest to such efforts. The version of the Party 
Rules adopted at the 27th Party Congress in 1986 omit- 
ted a key clause found in earlier versions that autho- 
rized the Central Committee to call a party-wide debate 
on occasions when there is no ‘‘firm majority .. . on vital 
questions of party policy.” This clause could have been 
used by an opposition faction within the Central Com- 
mittee as the basis for an appeal to party conservatives 
at large. The changes made in the Politburo in Septem- 
ber 1988 deprived conservatives within the Central 
Committee of a number of potential leaders. At a Cen- 
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tral Committee plenum in March 1989, at which the par- 
ty’s deputies to the Congress of People’s Deputies 
were elected, Gorbachev invited a number of people 
who were not members of the Central Committee to 
participate in the discussion and the voting, thereby di- 
luting the strength of conservative views. Perhaps most 
important, in April 1989, he secured the “voluntary” res- 
ignation of 110 full and candidate members of the Cen- 
tral Committee and the Central Auditing Commission, a 
step that significantly reduced the chances that any 
conservatives who remained on the Politburo would 
find a receptive audience in the Central Committee.°3 

At the February 1990 Central Committee plenum, the 
date of the next Party Congress was advanced to June 
1990. The Congress will elect a new Central Commit- 
tee, and although the Central Committee will probably 
be formed according to the current Party Rules, Gorba- 
chev will nevertheless have an opportunity to preside 
over a substantial change in the membership of the 
Central Committee. Nearly one-fourth of its current 249 
full members are “dead souls” (i.e., members who have 
either retired from posts carrying Central Committee 
membership or been demoted to posts which have not, 
in the past, warranted full membership), who will un- 
doubtedly be replaced. Their removal should help Gor- 
bachev to overcome the current Central Committee's 
opposition to the changes presented in the draft plat- 
form and facilitate their acceptance.°* 


RSFSR regional party secretaries. |t is at the regional 
level that the most persuasive evidence of the increas- 
ing influence of public opinion on personnel matters 
presents itself. Between December 1, 1989, and Febru- 
ary 14, 1990, six RSFSR regional party committee first 
secretaries—and sometimes entire bureaus—were re- 
moved from office; in almost every case the decisive 
factor was a lack of popular support.°° Local public 


°'See, in particular, the extensive reports of the Politburo’s deliberations 
at its meeting on November 3, 1989 in Pravda, Nov. 4, 7, 8, 9 and 11, 1989. 

°2The Secretariat as an institution was mentioned again at the October 
4, 1989, Politburo meeting (Radio Moscow, Oct. 5, 1989). See Yegor 
Ligachev’s interview on Hungarian Television (Budapest), July 25, 1989, 
and also /zvestiya TsK KPSS, No. 1, 1990. 

°8As a result of the resignations, representation of the party apparatus 
among the full members of the CPSU Central Committee fell from 44.5 percent 
to 33.9 percent. 

°4Gorbachev has been preoccupied with the role of the Central 
Committee for some time: addressing the Central Committee on September 
19, 1989, he said it was necessary “to discuss what kind of Central 
Committee we would like to have, how it should be formed, and how it should 
operate to perform its responsible mission” (Pravda, Sept. 20, 1989). 

*SThe number of forced resignations at this level has risen sharply in 
Ukraine as well. For details, see Dawn Mann, ‘Authority of Regional Party 
Leaders Crumbling,” Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR, No. 8, 1990, 
pp. 1-6. 
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opinion is also playing a key role in determining who will 
succeed the disgraced first secretary. In some regions, 
non-party members are even being allowed to partici- 
pate in the voting. Another new factor in the replace- 
ment of RSFSR oblast party first secretaries since the 
elections to the Congress of People’s Deputies in 
March 1989 has been the resignation of a number of 
first secretaries who were not elected to serve as USSR 
people's deputies. 

There has also been a change in the type of official 
chosen as first secretary. During his first four years in 
office, Gorbachev generally appointed as first secre- 
taries men who had worked in Moscow, often as CPSU 
Central Committee inspectors (although most of them 
had served previously in the region they were appoint- 
ed to lead).°° A dramatic change in the pattern of ap- 
pointments began in April 1989: of the 12 secretaries 
appointed between April and November 1989, not one 
had served previously in Moscow. 

The reason for this return to a personnel policy that 
resembles Brezhnev's more than Gorbachev's during 
his first four years seems to be the introduction of com- 
petitive elections. Roughly half of the first secretaries 
appointed since April 1989 have been elected in multi- 
candidate and, in some cases, secret-ballot elections. 
If this practice is extended, the choice of familiar local 
figures may become common throughout the regional 
party apparatus. Party discipline notwithstanding, par- 
ty committees may not always choose to elect as their 
leader an outsider recommended by Moscow. 


Party personnel innon-Russian republics. Especially 
in the past two years, personnel changes in the non- 
Russian republics have often been prompted by con- 
siderations of actual or imminent political instability 
arising from interethnic conflict. This is in stark contrast 
to the reasons underlying the replacements made in 
1985 and 1986, namely, a struggle against corruption 
and Moscow's desire to reverse the devolution of pow- 
er to local party organizations that had occurred under 
Brezhnev. The present rate of turnover suggests that 
Gorbachev's hand is being forced by regional develop- 
ments beyond his control.°” 

Unrest in the non-Russian republics has serious im- 
plications for Gorbachev's personal power and author- 
ity, which are unlikely to be advanced by the breakup of 
the Soviet empire. Yet, Gorbachev seems prepared to 
grant a degree of local autonomy for the sake of politi- 


i 


°®For details, see idem, “Gorbachev's Personnel Policy: The RSFSR 
Regional Party First Secretaries,” ibid., November 10, 1989, pp. 1-7. 

°’For details, see idem, “Gorbachev's Personnel Policies: The Non- 
Russian Republics,” ibid., Dec. 1, 1989, pp. 8-13. 
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cal stability. This approach necessarily affects his se- | | 
lection of personnel in the republics. Gorbachev is try- |} 
ing to appoint party leaders in the republics on whom | 


he can count to cope with rising separatist tides, to 


keep their republican party organizations united and |} 
within the CPSU, and simultaneously to implement the | 

bundle of economic and political reforms called pere- | 
stroyka. That some of these leaders are sympathetic to | 


national aspirations may not be a bad thing from Gor- 


bachev's point of view, provided ‘this helps them to || 


maintain political stability within a given republic. Nev- 
ertheless, appointing leaders who have identified 
themselves with local popular aspirations involves a 
calculated risk on Gorbachev's part. 


Proposed Reorganization of the Party 


At the February 1990 CPSU Central Committee ple- 
num, major organizational changes affecting the CPSU 
were discussed.°® If these changes are approved at 
the 28th CPSU Congress in June 1990, the Politburo as 
it exists today will be replaced by a body radically dif- 
ferent in composition and, as a result, in function. The 
CPSU Congress will elect a party chairman and an un- 
specified number of deputy chairmen (probably two), 
and the Central Committee will elect a Presidium. One 
person may be elected to serve as party chairman for 
the entire term of office (presumably five years) or the 
chairmanship may rotate among the members of the 
Presidium. The Presidium is to consist of some 30 mem- 
bers, including representatives of each of the 15 Union- 
republics as well as rank-and-file party members. Pre- 
sidium members will be professional, salaried 
politicians who will “handle political and organizational 
issues” between sessions of the Central Committee. 

The draft platform makes no mention of what would 
become of the Secretariat. It does say that CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee secretaries will be in charge of commis- 
sions comprised of Central Committee members and 
“other authoritative communists.” The secretaries will 
be elected by the Central Committee and work under 
the supervision of the party chairman and his deputies. 
Central Committee secretaries will be barred from 
membership in the Presidium. The rector of the Mos- 
cow Higher Party School, V. N. Shostakovskiy, who 
played a key role in drafting the platform, has said the 
task of the Secretariat should be to “manage the appar- 


°See Gorbachev's opening speech to the plenum (Radio Moscow, Feb. 
5, 1990); the draft CPSU platform (TASS, Feb. 12, 1990); remarks made at the 
closing press conference (Radio Moscow, Feb. 7, 1990); and the interview 
with V. N. Shostakovskiy, Sovetskaya Kul'tura (Moscow), Dec. 7, 1989. 


atus.” The functions of the general secretary will, ac- 
cording to Shostakovskliy, return to what they were in 
“the pre-Stalin period.” The general secretary will 
therefore be a “functionary elected by, but not a mem- 
ber of, the Politburo [Presidium].”°° 

The Central Committee, too, is to be reorganized. Ac- 
cording to the draft platform, “it is necessary to re- 

nounce the system under which [the Central Commit- 

_ tee] included mostly people holding specific posts.’©° 
The Central Committee is to be transformed into a 
| standing body that meets almost continuously; its 
| members will also be salaried. Gorbachev has pro- 
posed that the Central Committee be reduced in size 
and that candidate membership be eliminated alto- 
| gether. To cope with its tasks, the Central Committee 
will be divided into commissions which, as mentioned 
above, will be headed by Central Committee secretar- 
ies. Every member will serve in at least one of these 
commissions. 

Because these are as yet only proposals, and not 
particularly specific ones at that, it is difficult to say what 
the outcome of their implementation might be. Many 
questions immediately spring to mind. For example, 
which office will be more powerful, that of party chair- 
man or of general secretary? How will depriving the 
Central Committee of its right to elect the party leader 
affect its place in the circular flow of power? And so on. 
One can imagine many interesting scenarios—includ- 
ing Gorbachev's resignation from the post of general 
secretary—but they are purely speculative. 


Conclusions 


In his dual role as general secretary of the CPSU and 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet, Gorbachev is already 
extremely powerful. His personal authority in both posts 
is—for now—unchallenged. Even his opponents admit 
there is at present no credible alternative to Gorbachev 
as leader. The changes proposed at the February 1990 
Central Committee plenum seem devised to make him 
even more powerful. 

In his capacity as general secretary, Gorbachev has 
repeatedly overcome opposition to his policies (often 
by agreeing to compromises that he later counter- 
acted) and his control over cadre appointments at all 
levels has been impressive. As we have pointed out in 
this article, Gorbachev has employed the personnel 
weapon in innovative ways. He has made it a priority 


Ibid. 
“TASS, Feb. 12, 1990. 
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that appointees share his goals rather than manifest 
personal loyalty. In many cases, promoted newcomers 
seem to have few, if any, ties to the incumbent leaders, 
Gorbachev included. 

‘The introduction of competitive elections—another 
feature of Gorbachev's personnel policy—promotes a 
similar goal. Aware that the traditional use of the per- 
sonnel weapon is inadequate to the needs of the sort of 
society he envisages, Gorbachev has turned to multi- 
candidate elections as a means of selecting the type of 
officials he seeks. His political reforms have resulted in 
an increase in the population’s direct and indirect influ- 
ence over leadership selection. His wager is that elec- 
tions will bring into positions of responsibility officials 
who are committed to perestroyka, and accountable for 
its implementation. It is one of the paradoxes of Gorba- 
chev's political strategy that the introduction of elec- 
tions and the dismantling of the nomenk/atura system 
have significantly weakened his ability to exact person- 
al loyalty from those who hold important political posi- 
tions. What Gorbachev has lost in personal control he 
hopes, however, to recoup in increased effectiveness. 

One of the justifications Gorbachev has offered for 
the changes in the Soviet political system is the need for 
control over the bureaucracy. But the changes made 
go beyond the need to restrict the power of the appara- 
tus. The new soviets are meant to act as unifying institu- 
tions, aggregating and reconciling all of society's “‘legi- 
timate” interests. This, too, is a necessary function of 
government: when such a mechanism does not exist, 
explosions are bound to occur. The old soviets, with 
their tightly-controlled elections and limited powers, 
could not perform this task. Society had, as aresult, be- 
come unstable and even ungovernable in some re- 
spects. Allowing popular participation in elections and 
in soviets introduces an element of control from below, 
making for a form of accountability that the system 
lacked. 

It is still too early to know how Gorbachev intends to 
use the Supreme Soviet and how successful he will be. 
As chairman of the Supreme Soviet he has demonstrat- 
ed an ability to control the agenda, steer the proceed- 
ings, and get most of his policies adopted by wide mar- 
gins of votes. The strengthening of the Supreme Soviet 
has given Gorbachev access to an alternative and par- 
tially independent source of power and control. The So- 
viet Union could potentially be ruled through the soviets 
rather than through the party, and it is this prospect 
which party conservatives find most threatening, be- 
cause they anticipate that party institutions will suffer a 
serious diminution of power. 

Gorbachev's decision to allocate some of the party's 
power to the soviets recalls Lenin's exhortation to the 
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Bolsheviks to seize power through the election of Bol- 
sheviks to the soviets in 1917. This is what Gorbachevis 
trying to accomplish now. He has made it clear that he 
firmly believes in the CPSU’s ability to continue to exer- 
cise “a leading and guiding role,” but he is proposing 
that the party exercise this role in a different way. Rather 
than insist on the supremacy of party institutions, Gor- 
bachev is pushing for greater activism by communists 
in state and government, which he defines as imple- 
menting the party line. Party members in non-party or- 
ganizations are expected to give priority to the party's 
goals rather than to other bureaucratic and institutional 
interests. 

Gorbachev is powerful, but he is not omnipotent. He 
has had to make compromises that have slowed the 
pace of reform; his proposals have sometimes been 
defeated in the Supreme Soviet; and the pace of 
change in many areas threatens to escape central con- 
trol. Furthermore, he heads a party that is suffering from 
self-doubt and low popular esteem. Within the party it- 
self, there is no longer agreement on the fundamental 
theoretical question of how to define socialism, which is 
making it difficult to reach consensus on almost any 
other issue. Gorbachev is also facing a serious eco- 
nomic crisis that cannot be quickly or easily overcome. 
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Gorbachev seems to think that the solution to these | 
problems is the creation of a strong executive branch | 
and the curtailment of the powers presently vested in | 
the legislature.°' The system Gorbachev is now pro- 
posing gives him several options. Two scenarios come | 
to mind. This spring, local and republic elections will be | 
held across the USSR. In many places, the CPSU is ex- | 
pected to take a severe beating. A multiparty system is | 
also in the offing; this means that a non-Communist 
government is a possibility at some future date. Gorba- 
chev might therefore assume a position analogous 
to that of Poland’s Wojciech Jaruzelski—Communist 
president of a country with a non-Communist govern- 
ment. Alternatively, Gorbachev might decide that lead- 
ing the Communist Party has become a political liabil- 
ity. In that case, he might himself leave the CPSU and 
run for president as the leader of some new, as yet un- 
formed, political party. 

°'Although the legislative proposals for strengthening the Soviet 
presidency had not yet been formally submitted to the Supreme Soviet when 
this article was being completed, reports on the proposals by Soviet 
legislators suggest that Gorbachev is seeking a presidency that would 


dominate the USSR legislature as well as have the authority to overruie the 
legislatures of the republics. See The Washington Post, Feb. 21, 1990. 
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First Party Secretaries: 
An Endangered Soviet Species? 


Viadimir Brovkin 

ntil recently, the first secretary of the oblast party 

committee (obkom) was considered one of the 
most important actors in Soviet politics.’ As a 
group, the obkom secretaries had a majority in the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) and thus were able to exert much influ- 
ence in the shaping of party policies. They also exer- 
cised considerable control over the nomenklatura, |. €., 
appointments to positions in the party, media, govern- 
ment, and social organizations within their jurisdictions. 
In fact, as one Soviet observer recently put it, the 
obkom first secretaries were the ‘feudal lords” of their 
regions.” 

The first party secretary of the district party commit- 
tee (raykom) and the city party committee (gorkom) 
falls below the obkom secretary in the CPSU hierarchy. 
In effect, the raykom and gorkom secretaries are vas- 
sals of the obkom secretaries and share the same polliti- 
Cal interest with their superiors in preserving the pre- 
rogatives of the party apparatus. They also exercise 
considerable power within their jurisdictions. 

But as a consequence of the reforms initiated by So- 
viet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, the power structure of 
Soviet politics has changed profoundly. The role of the 
party secretaries is currently being redefined, and their 
power has diminished considerably as new political 
forces and new political institutions have appeared. 


Vladimir Brovkin is Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment, Oberlin College (Oberlin, OH). He is the author 
of The Mensheviks After October: Socialist Opposi- 
tion and the Rise of the Bolshevik Dictatorship (1987), 
and a contributor to Patrick Glynn, Ed., Unrest in the 
Soviet Union (1989). During the 1989-90 academic 
year, he is a Research Scholar at the Kennan Institute 
for Advanced Russian Studies (Washington, DC). 


New political forces include a host of informal soci- 
etal and political organizations; the new political institu- 
tions include the Congress of People’s Deputies and 
the Supreme Soviet at the top of the political ladder, 
and the newly-invigorated local soviets at the bottom. 

Obkom secretaries, raykom and gorkom secretaries, 
and the defenders of the party apparatus at the top 
of the CPSU hierarchy have responded negatively to 
these new political currents. The critical questions now 
are: What is the future of the CPSU apparatus? Can the 
party apparatus adapt to the new political landscape, 
or will it disappear as an important political force? Will 
the secretaries on the obkom level and their subordi- 
nates at the city and district levels become extinct polit- 
ical species in the next five years? 


New Roles for Party Secretaries 


As Jerry Hough has observed, before the reforms ini- 
tiated by Gorbachev, the obkom secretaries were re- 
sponsible for two main tasks: ensuring social stability, 
and guaranteeing fulfillment of the industrial and agri- 
cultural plans for their jurisdictions.° This generalization 
also applies to the raykorn and gorkom secretaries at 
their level of responsibility. In the late 1980's, however, 
the central party leadership attempted to redefine the 
political and economic roles of the regional and local 
party secretaries. They were to switch from administra- 


'For a list of all oblast party first secretaries in the Russian republic, see 
Dawn Mann, “Gorbachev's Personnel Policy: The RSFSR Regional Party First 
Secretaries,’ Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), Nov. 10, 1989, 

p. 9. 
®N. Chalyapin, “On the Verge of a Great Tragedy,” Argumenty i Fakty 
(Moscow), No, 39, 1989, pp. 1-2. 

3Jerry Hough, “The Politics of Successful Economic Reform,” Soviet 

Economy (Washington, DC), January-March 1989, p. 12. 
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tive-command methods to a new form of “political lea- 
dership” using methods of persuasion and consensus- 
building to carry out party policies.* Moreover, a sig- 
nificant amount of their powers was to be transferred to 
the soviets in their jurisdictions. They were urged to 
abandon their tutelage over the economic life of their 
regions and to implement limited economic reforms, 
which included a self-accounting system for enter- 
prises, and landleasing and subcontracting in agricul- 
ture. In this connection, significant changes were 
made in the structure of the obkom. The center abol- 
ished the obkom’s economic departments and trans- 
ferred its functions to the executive committees of 
oblast soviets. The oblast party organization was to 
concentrate on ideological, political, and cadres work 
(obkom departments for these areas were retained). 
Such changes were to take place on the district and city 
levels as well. 

The center mandated competitive elections for party 
secretaryships at the obkom level and below. In July 
1989, the CPSU abolished the guidelines that had pre- 
viously banned from public dissemination the reports of 
obkom activities.° Thereafter, party secretaries were to 
open up the decision-making process to the party rank 
and file. Party secretaries were also encouraged to en- 
gage in aconstructive dialogue with informal social and 
political associations and to seek their cooperation in 
the solution of a variety of Soviet ecological and social 
problems.°® 

The new policy did not question the party’s leading 
role in society. Nor did it affect the nomenklatura sys- 
tem. However, the new policy did threaten individuals 
who held key positions, because they either had to 
adapt to the new environment or face the prospect of 
losing their positions. 

These modest recommendations generally puzzled 
the party secretaries. What does ‘political leadership” 
mean? Is it possible to withdraw from a commanding 
position in the economy and still retain political leader- 
ship? How can a dialogue be carried out with informal 
associations when some of them shout: ‘Down with the 
‘partocracy’’? 

In principle, the obkom secretaries and their subordi- 
nates on the district and city levels were accustomed to 


en 


““Party Leadership of the Economy,” Partiynaya Zhizn’ (Moscow), 
No. 21, November 1988, pp. 57. 

°On this point, see "Why the Party Is Lagging Behind. A Conversation 
with L. A. Onikov, an Official of the Central Committee Apparatus,” Argumenty 
i Fakty, No. 36, 1989, p. 12. 

®For a discussion of the authorities’ relations with the informal groups 
in Leningrad in 1989, see Yelena Zdravomyslova, “The Informals 
Demand,” Leningradskaya Panorama (Leningrad), No. 8, August 1989, 
pp. 16-19. 
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the idea of implementing instructions coming from the 
top, even if the latest instructions ran counter to previ- 


ous ones. This familiar approach was possible in agri- | 


culture, where the new policy was clear and possible to 


implement, despite the fact that it called for such new |, 


departures as landleasing, renting of equipment, and 
contractual relations. 


Gorbachev's visit to Orel in the fall of 1988 was de- | 


signed to demonstrate to the party apparatus that it 
could do much to improve the food supply, to revitalize 
the countryside, and to introduce new economic mech- 
anisms in agriculture.’ Implementing the new party line 
in the countryside did not threaten the leading role of 
the party secretary. He was asked to do different 
things, but he could still be the leader. Thus, many party 
secretaries began energetically to implement the new 
agrarian policy, which they perceived as yet another 
campaign, a new mobilization drive. 

The party secretaries either ignored or distorted the 
intent of other new recommendations emanating from 
the center. For example, the economic departments of 
the obkoms were indeed dropped, only to be re-created 
as subdepartments of the remaining departments.® The 
obkoms had no desire to withdraw from their leading role 
in the local economy and continued to issue instructions, 
orders, and commands in the familiar fashion. 

A second problem, reported a Soviet observer, was 
that the CPSU apparatus, the cadres that staffed city, 
district, and oblast committees, had been selected pri- 
marily to perform economic functions. By their very na- 
ture they were economic managers, and they simply 
did not understand what it meant to exercise “political 
leadership.”? For example, at the Central Committee 
conference of republic, Kray, and oblast first party sec- 
retaries in July 1989, A. Myakota, the first secretary of 
Poltava oblast, talked about disruptions in industrial 
production, failures of agricultural deliveries, and diffi- 
culties with finding the right kind of cadres. '° Myakota’s 
speech demonstrated that the sphere of his concerns 
had not changed; he was still “Governor-General” in 
charge of everything in the region. 

Power has not yet been transferred from the party ap- 
paratus to the soviets. The party first secretaries argue 
that the soviets are not ready to take over the admin- 


— 


"According to A. Myakota, the obkom first secretary of Poltava, “quite 
recently many villages were on the verge of dying out and the district was 
approaching the point of catastrophe in an economic, social, and 
demographic sense." See ‘The Revival of the Hopeful Among Us,” Partiynaya 
Zhizn’, No. 19, October 1989, pp. 30-31. 

®°Pravda (Moscow), June 14, 1989. See also “Economic Reform and the 
Party Committee,” Partiynaya Zhizn’, No. 19, October 1989, Deis 

°Pravda, June 14, 1989. 

'°See Myakota's speech in ibid., July 21, 1989. 
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istration of the cities and provinces.'' Pravda com- 
plained in this regard: 


At the present time, the absolute majority of party 
committees have not changed the methods of their 
work, and local soviets have no rights whatsoever in 
reality and are not ready to take power into their 
hands.'* 


Neither has the principle of competitive elections to 
party positions been implemented. To be sure, in the 
late 1980's, personnel turnover at the oblast level and 
below was quite high. From June 1987 to early 1988, 20 


| obkom secretaries were replaced, as were 500 chair- 


men of the party bureaus at the city and territory (kray) 


‘levels, 89,000 officials of local bureaus, and 20,500 


secretaries of local party organizations. '* However, of 
the 269 district- and city-level party secretaries recently 
chosen, only 6 percent were selected in multicandidate 
elections. Of the obkom secretaries, only seven (1 per- 
cent of the total) were chosen in this manner. '* Data on 
personnel changes show that the replacement of ob- 
kom secretaries from above has continued. Thus, with- 
inaone-month span at the end of 1988, 10 obkom sec- 
retaries in the following jurisdictions lost their positions: 
Altay, Odessa, Vynnytsya, Sumy, Fergana, Bukhara, 
Pavlodar, Rybach’ye, Zaporizhya, and Alma Ata.'° The 
high turnover of oblast secretaries and their subordi- 
nates in the late 1980’s was achieved by direct involve- 
ment of the Central Committee Secretariat, not via a 
competitive election mechanism within the jurisdictions 
themselves. 

The party apparatus also violated the new party line 
on positive engagement with independent social and 
political organizations. The apparatus used the cen- 
ter’s recommendation to strengthen cadres and ideo- 
logical work as a justification to engage in the aggres- 
sive defense of its prerogatives against the informal 
groups. During the election campaigns to the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies in the spring of 1989, the 


"A growing body of literature is appearing on this subject. One of 
the most interesting discussions took place in the Moscow Higher Party 
School in September 1989. Various speakers proposed the creation of an 
opposition to the CPSU or a multiparty system in an attempt to 
reconcile the existence of the party with the existence of the soviets. 
See Partiya i Perestroyka. Materialy diskussionnogo kluba Moskovskoy 
Vysshey Partiynoy Shkoly “Politika” (The Party and Perestroyka. Materials 
of a Discussion Club of the Moscow Higher Party School “Politika’’), 
Moscow, 1989. 

"Pravda, June 14, 1989. 

'3"The Democratization of Leadership Activity and the Internal Life of 
the Party,” Partiynaya Zhizn’, No. 22, November 1988, p. 8. 

Pravda, July 10, 1989. 

'SThese data are in ibid., Oct. 23, Nov. 5, and Nov. 6, 1988. 


party secretaries attempted to assert their control over 
social and political developments. They arbitrarily dis- 
missed editors of unruly newspapers, breached elec- 
toral law by packing district selection committees, dis- 
enfranchised independent candidates, attacked and 
suppressed informal associations, and harassed and 
banned political demonstrations and other expressions 
of popular discontent. '® In Sverdlovsk oblast, for exam- 
ple, a judge, L. Kudrin, dropped charges against orga- 
nizers of an unsanctioned rally. Party officials tried to 
pressure Kudrin to pursue the case. The judge resist- 
ed, and he resigned both his judgeship and his mem- 
bership in the party rather than submit to obkom pres- 
sure. His courageous stance helped him to be elected 
a people’s deputy. '” 

Soviet journalist lvan Podsvirov wrote that Pravda re- 
ceived many letters from all over the country complain- 
ing that party functionaries were “making short shrift” 
(raspraviyayutsya) of their critics. Party apparatchiki 
fired their opponents from their jobs and even initiated 
criminal proceedings. These actions created a wave of 
popular hostility against the party, the “partocracy,” 
and the so-called “party-untouchables.” Podsvirov ar- 
gued that the source of the problem lay in the party’s 
unaccountability to society. Because the party was not 
responsible to the people, popular indignation was on 
the rise. '® This popular indignation found expression in 
the spread of informal political associations, election 
committees, and popular fronts for perestroyka across 
the country to resist what were perceived as the “ma- 
chinations” of the party apparatus. '° 

In 1989, party officials answered a resounding ‘‘No” 
to the center’s modest recommendations to restructure 
their role and implement new policies. They attempted 
to hold on to their positions as masters of their jurisdic- 
tions, using the old command-administrative methods 
to implement instructions from above. On the one hand, 
one part of the party had begun the reform process; on 
the other, another part of the party was resisting it. Sovi- 
et observers themselves commented on this contradic- 
tion.®° The fact is that it was not the party apparatus but 
Gorbachev who initiated the reform from above. The 
party apparatus Is doing everything it can to sabotage 
the reform, and itis not surprising that it is winding up as 
the major obstacle to the reform effort. 


'SEor a detailed discussion of the elections, see Viadimir Brovkin, “The 
Making of Elections to the Congress of People’s Deputies,” The Russian 
Review (Cambridge, MA), forthcoming in 1990. 

'7Pravda, July 15, 1989. 

'8\bid., July 4, 1989. 

'9For a detailed discussion, see Vladimir Brovkin, ‘Revolution from 
Below. Informal Political Associations in Russia, 1988-1989,” Soviet Studies 
(Glasgow), forthcoming in 1990. 

20"Why the Party is Lagging Behind,” loc. cit. 
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The Role of Corruption 


Although the single most important source of resis- 
tance to reform among the party secretaries is their fear 
of losing their raison d’étre as movers and shakers of 
the economy, widespread corruption also encourages 
attempts to block perestroyka. Some Soviet studies 
show that in recent years one out of every two economic 
crimes involved an illegal connection among the party, 
law enforcement agencies, and the underground econ- 
omy. Bribes and kick-backs made up the bulk of this 
corruption.*' 

The involvement of the local party apparatus in the 
underground economy and organized crime is often re- 
garded as most prevalent in Central Asia and the Cau- 
casus. But the extent to which corruption affects re- 
gional and local centers of power elsewhere is often 
underestimated. Boris Yel’tsin’s frank description of 
corruption in the Moscow city party organization sheds 
some light on this problem: 


Question: What mistakes did you make when you 
were the first secretary of the Moscow city party com- 
mittee? Answer: | underestimated the influence of the 
organized mafia in Moscow in all soheres. As soon as 
we touched the trade organizations, the food ser- 
vices, police, and the KGB, everything went into mo- 
tion. And all of them are interconnected to a large de- 
gree. You get bogged down pulling out thread after 
thread. This was perhaps the main mistake. At that 
time in the trade sector alone, 2,000 people were ar- 
rested. In the police apparatus, we replaced the main 
directorate. In food services, it was also replaced. 
The leadership of the KGB—also replaced.°° 


The party apparatus retains control of profitable jobs, 
scarce housing, and other privileges—providing fertile 
ground for the growth of corruption. For example, a re- 
port from Novorossiysk described the son of a high- 
ranking party official who illegally obtained a job con- 
nected with foreign travel. Attempts to publicize this 
misdeed were suppressed by judges, the press, and 
the police, who were all connected with the local 
power-holders.?° 


—erereee— 


*"Larisa Kislinskaya, a TASS correspondent, in a lecture on November 
14, 1989, entitled “Crime, Police, and Soviet Society” at the Kennan Institute 
for Advanced Russian Studies (Washington, DC). On allegations of 
corruption in the Central Committee and party-state apparatus, see Pravda, 
Dec. 24, 1989, translated in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), Dec. 28, 1989, 
pp. 39-44; Moscow Television Service in Russian, Dec. 23, 1989, trans. in 
ibid., pp. 4447. 
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As long as anon-elected group has the power to dis- | 
tribute jobs, apartments, and other privileges, corrup- | 
tion is inevitable. The party apparatus resists political | 
competition from informal associations, which, by en- 
tering the political arena, could threaten its hold on the |) 
levers of corruption. Moreover, the pervasiveness of | 
corruption leads the party apparatus to block the intro- | 
duction of market mechanisms into the economy, both 
because the market promises to increase the availabil- 
ity of the scarce resources over which the party now 
has sole control and because the market generally ac- 
cords privileges to people in relation to their achieve- 
ments or abilities, not political connections. The appar- 
atus’s vested interest lies in perpetuating shortages 
and centralized controlled distribution, upon which its 
power is based. 


“Negative” Trends 


The elections to the Congress of People’s Deputies in 
the spring of 1989 marked the beginning of anew politi- 
cal era in the Soviet Union. The party suffered a crush- 
ing defeat in the elections, as 38 obkom secretaries 
were defeated and a number of high-ranking party offi- 
cials lost races in all of the country’s major cities.*4 The 
Congress of People’s Deputies and the Supreme Sovi- 
et on the one hand, and the countless informal associa- 
tions, popular fronts, independent unions, and strike 
committees on the other, competed with the party for 
power. In significant instances, they, rather than the 
party, have been able to set the political agenda. 

The party secretaries greeted this new era with shock 
and panic. They were shocked by the resounding de- 
feat of so many of their colleagues in the elections. They 
panicked because the socio-political trends they were 
witnessing brought into question the party's ability to 
remain in power. Party secretaries now focused on the 
future of the Union and of the CPSU; the party’s role in 
the new structure of central government, local soviets, 
and the economy; and the party’s relations with the me- 
dia and the informal political organizations. 


Decline in central party authority. The emergence of 
the Congress of People’s Deputies and the Supreme 
Soviet as factors in Soviet politics raised the question of 


“The Position of Our Candidate,” Propeller (Moscow), No. 15, 1989, 
p. 4. 

*8Pravda, June 14, 1989. 

*4Despite this evidence, Jerry Hough thinks that the defeat of party 
leaders did not mean that people voted against the CPSU. See Hough, 
loc. cit., p. 39. 


the relationship of the Central Committee and the Polit- 
buro to the Supreme Soviet. Under the old system, a 
Central Committee resolution was guaranteed unani- 
mous ratification by the legislature. Premier Nikolay 
Ryzhkov described the new situation very bluntly at the 
Central Committee conference of republic, kray, and 
_ oblast first party secretaries in July 1989, when he stat- 
ed that the legislature was not going to be bound by the 
conference’s resolutions. The functions that had earlier 
_ been fulfilled by the Central Committee and the Polit- 
| buro are becoming unclear, Ryzhkov said. Moreover, 
Ryzhkov warned the party that “Article 6 of the Constitu- 
tion may be changed in such a way that the role of the 
party will be reduced to nothing by the legislature.”*° 
The question is, said Ryzhkov, whether the CPSU 
would remain a vanguard or become one of many politi- 
cal organizations in a multiparty system.*° 

In the new political conditions, society is ignoring 
Central Committee resolutions. For example, the Au- 
gust 26, 1989, Central Committee declaration “On the 
Situation in the Republics of the Soviet Baltic’’*’ failed to 
dissuade popular fronts in Latvia, Lithuania, and Esto- 
nia from pressing their demands for Baltic indepen- 
dence. Central Committee resolutions on the me- 
dia have no effect on newspapers and periodicals, 
which often ignore them. 

In veiled form, speaker after speaker at the July con- 
ference asked this question: What was Gorbachev do- 
ing to the CPSU? They implied that the General Secre- 
tary was undermining the role of the party. For his part, 
Yegor Ligachev characterized this situation as one of 
“dual power” (dvoyeviastiye), thus calling to mind the 
revolutionary situation in 1917 when the soviets of wor- 
kers’ and soldiers’ deputies competed with the Provi- 
sional Government for power.*® 


Creating dual power. Of great concern to the party 
first secretaries are the elections to the local soviets tak- 
ing place across the country from December 1989 to 
June 1990. They fear that unless something is quickly 
done, the party will lose the elections to the popular 
fronts and other informal associations. The new soviets 
onthe oblast level and below may then ignore the direc- 
tives of their respective party committees, which would 
mean a further loss of political power for the party. 


8Nikolay |. Ryzhkov’s speech, in Pravda, July 21, 1989. 

6At the discussion in the Moscow Higher Party School on the role of the 
party, one speaker, N. M. Blinov, said that sociological surveys concurred with 
Ryzhkov, showing that the CPSU could not win free elections if they were 
held today. See Blinov’s speech in Partiya i Perestroyka. .., pp. 75-76. 

7Pravda, Aug. 27, 1989. 

281 igachev's speech at the July conference, in ibid., July 21, 1989. 
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In some provincial party organizations, a mood of 
gloom has set in because the loss of elections is per- 
ceived as inevitable. In Khabarovsk, party officials 
were reported as saying, ‘What is the point in trying, we 
won't be elected anyway.”? At an oblast party confer- 
ence in the Ukrainian city of Zaporizhya, party officials 
stated plainly that “one more election campaign in local 
soviets and only those who criticize will remain.”°° In 
Lviv, the party apparatus is quite aware that it may lose 
the elections, so it portrays them as a “seizure of 
power’ by the informal groups, calling on true commu- 
nists to be vigilant.*' 

Ryzhkov acknowledged at the Central Committee 
conference in July that more and more frequently one 
hears the political slogan “Soviets without Commun- 
ists.’* The fact that many leaders of the informal asso- 
ciations are also CPSU members does not offer solace 
to the party apparatus. According to Ryzhkov, these 
people are the wrong kind of communists, for they ad- 
vocate a multiparty system. What matters to the party 
officials is that they as individuals, and their apparatus, 
may lose power. Even reform-minded party secretaries 
share this concern. 

Thus, more and more often the party secretaries are 
asking: “Are we going in the right direction?” “Is pere- 
stroyka really necessary?” “Is it not better to return to 
the old, tried and true system?” Some even prophesy 
the coming of total chaos and civil war.°° 


Economic disintegration. The views of the party sec- 
retaries on the economy are less homogeneous. Yet, 
even reform-minded party secretaries are not ready to 
abandon what they believe to be the key tenets of a so- 
cialist economy. They oppose private enterprise and 
the legalization of private property. 

Supporters of economic reform constitute a minority 
among the party secretaries. The majority has criticized 
even the modest changes attempted thus far. From the 
point of view of the party leaders of Khabarovsk, for ex- 
ample, under perestroyka, people still blame the party 
organization for everything that goes wrong, although 
the reform has deprived the party of any power to im- 
plement measures to improve the economy. Another 
party official said that in the old times if the plan had not 
been fulfilled, he would summon the director of an en- 
terprise and threaten him with a party reprimand, which 


*%ibid., Aug. 26, 1989. 

3°lbid., Aug. 5, 1989. 

3'Pravda, Oct. 10, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 13, 1989, p. 71. 

82Ryzhkov's speech in Pravda, July 21, 1989. 

33Mikhail Gorbachev referred to such concerns in his speech, in ibid., 
Sept. 10, 1989. 
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would suffice to get things done. Nowadays, the threat 
of areprimand impresses nobody. Even worse from his 
point of view, the party apparatus is not even supposed 
to interfere in the economy.** Old structures have been 
weakened, but new ones have not yet been created. 
This rationalization, which is echoed at many oblast 
meetings, suggests that perestroyka, not the party 
apparatus, is responsible for the worsening economic 
situation. 


Ideological capitulation. |\deological de-Stalinization 
has led to an unexpected result—the undermining of 
the credibility of Marxism-Leninism as a whole and 
even of socialism as such. The increasing irrelevance 
of ideology to the Soviet citizenry has anumber of impli- 
cations that deeply concern the party first secretaries. 
Obkom First Secretary L. F. Bobykin of Sverdlovsk 
complained at the July Central Committee conference 
that ‘we do not see a firm line in ideology.”’°° Other par- 
ty officials were more explicit. For example, A. Pan- 
chenko, the chairman of the Khabarovsk city soviet, 
stated that “all that we have been creating for years is 
falling apart.”° 

For many party officials, ideological disintegration 
and the blackening of Soviet history go hand in hand. It 
irritates them that all of Soviet history is presented as 
an uninterrupted chain of crimes and mistakes. V. Pet- 
richenko of the Azov district party committee com- 
plained bitterly that “the party is being disarmed 
ideologically. Dirt has been heaped on everything.” 
Obkom First Secretary G. Kharchenko and Second 
Secretary A. Prichkin of Zaporizhya sounded similar 
themes when they argued that “it is necessary to re- 
move from the political lexicon the term ‘era of stagna- 
tion.’ It is necessary to defend the party apparatus.’’°8 
In another setting, Communist Party of Ukraine Politbu- 
romember Valentyna Shevchenko put it this way: “How 
is it possible to remain aloof when before your very eyes 
the interests of our entire socialist fatherland are en- 
roached upon, when people raise their hand against 
our most sacred gains?’’’? 

In the freer political atmosphere of the late 1980's, the 
army has also come in for its share of criticism from re- 
formers. In response, Yegor Ligachev adamantly con- 
demned attacks on the Soviet Army, and castigated 


4Ibid., Aug. 26, 1989. 

°°L. F. Bobykin’s speech at the Central Committee conference in July, in 
ibid., July 21, 1989. 

6ibid., Aug. 26, 1989. 

37\bid., Aug. 5, 1989. 

ibid. 

Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), Sept. 2, 1989, trans. in FBIS-SOV, Oct. 3, 1989, 
p. 69. 


“subversive” attempts to “pull it apart into national 
homelands.’*° The party officials favor firm commit- 
ment to a strong defense because capitalist countries 
and NATO remain the chief adversary of world social- 
ism. For those who think of themselves as true commu- 
nists, current ideological trends are tantamount to a be- 
trayal of the communist cause. 


Informal agents of capitalism. Many party officials 
see the causes of the current crisis of the party in the 
activity of anti-socialist forces. Pravda neatly summa- 
rized this outlook: “Everybody is to blame: the press, 
the informals, television, Little Vera, and rock groups. 
Everybody, except ourselves.’’! 

Politburo member Lev Zaykov accused the informal 
associations of “doing everything in their power to dis- 
credit the party.”** Demagogues and inciters abound. 
As A. F. Ponomarevy, the first secretary of the Belgorod 
obkom, complained at the July conference, “with the 
help of rallies, strikes, and demonstrations some peo- 
ple are striving to put pressure on the party, soviet, and 
economic leaders. They propagate hostility to the party 
among the population.’*9 

Ya. P. Pohrebnyak, the first secretary of the Lviv ob- 
kom, accused the informals of capitalizing on tempo- 
rary difficulties: “Destructive criticism is gaining strength, 
sharp attacks on the party and on socialism take place. 
They speculate on the problems of ethnic relations and 
religion."** Similarly, V. K. Mesyats, the first secretary of 
the Moscow obkom, believes extremists are to blame: 


Groups of all kinds have surfaced, armed with revolu- 
tionary demagoguery. They are striving to create ten- 
sion. An atmosphere of instability reigns. They want 
to put the blame for all difficulties on the leading or- 
gans. ... Why do we not give them a rebuff?** 


The party secretaries are terrified by calls for a multi- 
party system. Speaking as a defender of the apparatus, 
Ligachev argued that a multiparty system would entail 
the dissolution of the Soviet federation. Only the CPSU, 
he argued, can guarantee the unity of the country.*® 
Others warn that legalization of popular fronts could 
lead to the disintegration of the Union. In the words of 


“°Ligachev's speech at the Central Committee conference, in Pravda, 
July 21, 1989. 

“"Ibid., July 18, 1989. 

“°L.N. Zaykov’s speech at the Central Committee conference, in ibid., 
July 21, 1989, 

431 ibid. 

4410 ibid. 

45!rn ibid. 

46\n ibid. 


Communist Party of Ukraine Politburo member Shev- 
chenko, the party must “stay the hand of anyone who 
would lift it against our system, our state, or the integrity 
of our great Soviet Union.”*” 

_ Insome cities, party officials have tried to link a rise in 
| crime to the proliferation of informal associations.*® In 
| others, they simply ruled out political dialogue with the 
informals because such dialogue would entail dealing 


| with their “enemies.” A party official in Lviv explained: 


| And on what basis are we supposed to conduct a di- 
alogue? Are we supposed to accept the demand that 


| the party quit political life, that the USSR be parti- 
| tioned, that capitalism be restored, and that Ukraine 


be dismembered?*? 


Separatist tendencies in the union republics. Of 
great concern to the party secretaries are the recent 
developments in several republics, particularly in Lithu- 


ania, Latvia, and Estonia. At the Central Committee ple- 
num on nationalities in September, A. A. Viasenko, the 
first secretary of Smolensk obkom, spoke of a threat to 
the unity of the state. He criticized the national ego- 
tism of some minorities and their discrimination against 
Russians, demanding that ‘the Russian language be 
enshrined in the constitution as the state language 
throughout the territory of the USSR.”°° 

In December 1989, the Communist Party of Lithuania 
(CPL) separated itself from the CPSU, abrogating the 
all-Union Central Committee’s right to dictate policy to 
it.°' Electoral politics and a desire to survive pushed 
Lithuanian party leaders to advocate their republic's 
autonomy and subsequently its independence. If the 
CPL succeeds in its efforts, the communist parties of 
other Baltic republics as well as that of Azerbaijan can 
be expected to follow suit.°* 

Conservative party officials in Lithuania—mainly 
Russians—have responded to the efforts of the CPL 
leadership by arguing that the leadership of the CPL 
has been seized by enemies. In effect, much of the con- 
| servatives’ base of support is in Moscow, not in Lithua- 
nia. They understand that their own standing in the par- 


47Pravda Ukrainy, Sept. 2, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 3, 1989, p. 70. 
See also /zvestiya (Moscow), Sept. 11, 1989, trans. in Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), Oct. 11, 1989, pp. 1-5. 

48Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Sept. 12, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 
Sept. 28, 1989, p. 67. 

49Pravda, Oct. 10, 1989, trans. in ibid., Oct. 13, 1989, p. 71. 

5°Pravda, Sept. 22, 1989, trans. in ibid., Sept. 25, 1989, p. 67. 

*IMoscow TASS in English, Dec. 20, 1989, in ibid., Dec. 21, 1989, p. 62. 

°2See the argument for the desirability of such a scenario in Latvian 
Domestic Service in Latvian, Aug. 30, 1989, trans. in ibid., Sept. 7, 1989, 
p. 50. 
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ty and their privileged position in the republic are linked 
to the Lithuanian republic’s continued membership in 
the Union. 

Although Lithuania is somewhat further along the 
road to independence than either Latvia or Estonia, 
conflict between indigenous nationals and Russians 
also characterizes the communist parties of the latter 
two republics.°? No doubt this conflict will intensify as 
Latvia and Estonia move toward secession from the 
USSR. In fact, national conflict within the party appara- 
tus of these two republics could be worse than in Lithu- 
ania because Russians make up amuch larger share of 
these two republics’ populations. . 

The prospect of the disintegration of the CPSU along 
national lines fills the party secretaries with apprehen- 
sion and fear. Everything seemed to be so simple and 
orderly in the good old days, when factories were pro- 
ducing, dissidents were held in check, the people 
obeyed,°* and small republics did not dare question 
the wisdom of Moscow. A party secretary perceives as 
disorder the principle that journals can publish what 
they want, that workers can stop work and go on strike, 
and that elements perceived as openly hostile to social- 
ism can question the party's leading role. He perceives 
as chaos the pluralism that is characteristic of modern 
society. 

The world view of the party secretaries is profoundly 
conservative, and must invariably generate a desire for 
what a party secretary would call order or a strong 
hand, that is, a dictatorship. Party secretaries’ descrip- 
tions of recent political trends in the Soviet Union sug- 
gest that they do not comprehend that what they are 
witnessing are not the intrigues of troublemakers 
and demagogues, but the revolution of an awakened 
society. 


Proposed Remedies 


The party secretaries have not yet assembled their 
ideas into a coherent platform. Partly they have not 
done so because they are not accustomed to acting in- 
dependently. As Pravda commented, “a considerable 
part of the party apparatus finds itself in total bewilder- 
ment. It cannot orient itself to the new situation.”°° The 
instincts, behavior patterns, and training of the party 


*8See Juris Dreifelds, “Latvian National Rebirth,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1989, pp. 77-94; and Rein 
Taagepera, "Estonia's Road to Independence,” ibid., November- 
December 1989, pp. 11-26. 

°4Pravda Ukrainy, Sept. 2, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 3, 1989, p. 78. 

°°Pravda, June 14, 1989. 
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apparatus have conditioned it always to fulfill instruc- 
tions from above.°° 

As a group, the party secretaries do not have solu- 
tions to the problems facing the USSR. They do not 
know how to overcome the increasing technological 
gap with the West. They do not know how to resolve 
chronic shortages in the food supply. Many of them un- 
derstand that the centralized system concentrated too 
much power in the ministries, which had exploited 
“their” provinces. But confusion reigns among the par- 
ty secretaries on how to decentralize the economy. On 
the one hand, they admit that some restructuring is nec- 
essary; on the other, they are adamantly opposed to 
private enterprise and capitalism. Yet, out of fear for 
their own survival, they have recently begun to express 
some ideas on how to remedy the country’s current ills. 


Regaining control over the party. Certain themes are 
becoming more and more pronounced in the speeches 
of the party secretaries. The principal theme is that the 
party must reimpose control, and that it should begin by 
halting the arbitrary rule of the center over the party it- 
self. For example, oblast first secretaries want to end 
the arbitrary dismissals of party officials by the center. 
In a veiled fashion, Viasenko, the Smolensk first party 
secretary, criticized Gorbachev for his unilateral dis- 
missals of several Politburo members. He argued that 
the party congress alone can elect the Politburo. Now 
that the dates for the 28th Party Congress have been set, 
said Vlasenko, such actions should not be repeated.°” 

Yafrem Sakalow (Sokolov), the first secretary of the 
Communist Party of Belorussia (CPB), went even further. 
He challenged Moscow’s right to control appointments in 
the republics and oblasts and, indirectly, Gorbachev's 
control over the party apparatus when he asked, “Why, 
for example, can a republic or oblast party organization 
not be trusted to decide for itself whom to elect as mem- 
bers of the [republic] Central Committee or obkom?”® 

Direct and public criticism of Gorbachev appears 
more and more often. For example, in what amounted 
to an attack on Gorbachev, a proposal was put forward 
at the July conference of party republic, kray, and ob- 
last first secretaries to restore the post of the second 
secretary, or to abolish the post of the General Secre- 
tary and increase the input of collective leadership.°? Vv. 
Petrenko, of the Azov district committee, claimed at a 
party conference in Zaporizhya that workers no longer 
believed Gorbachev; and A. Prichkin, the second ob- 
kom secretary of Zaporizhya, maintained that Gorba- 
chev had lost his sense of reality. The Zaporizhya con- 
ference warned the Central Committee that it risked 
losing the support of local organizations.©° 

Perhaps the sharpest attack on Gorbachev to date 
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came from the Leningrad party organization, which has — 
long had a reputation of being one of the most conser- 
vative in the country. The ouster of Yuriy Solov’yev and | 
the appointment of Boris Gidaspov have changed little _ 
inthis regard. At a party rally following the city party ple- 
num in November 1989, speaker after speaker at- | 
tacked the Central Committee, the Politburo, and, by | 
implication, Gorbachev himself. According to one of 
the speakers, “the Central Committee in its present | 
composition has lost its authority in the party and with 
the people. It is incapable of leading perestroyka.’”©' | 
Such banners as “Return to Our Values” and “Politburo 
to Account” appeared at the meeting. The rally de- 
manded the direct election of the Central Committee 
and the immediate convocation of an extraordinary 
party congress to address the crisis in the CPSU.© 

Their desire to retain control over the party also leads 
the party secretaries to oppose (and on this point, Gor- 
bachev is with them) the “federalization” of the CPSU. 
At the same time, however, party secretaries in the Rus- 
sian republic (RSFSR) intend to create a communist 
party of the republic with its own central committee.® 
All indications are that the conservative obkom secre- 
taries would make up a majority in an RSFSR Central 
Committee. A Russian party together with its central 
committee could become a powerful political organ 
distinct from the CPSU and its Central Committee, 
which are losing their power and authority (not without 
Gorbachev's connivance). 


Safeguarding communist ideology. |n an effort to re- 
establish the supremacy of Marxist-Leninist ideology, 
party secretaries have interpreted the new emphasis 
on political leadership as a license to strengthen the 
party's control over ideology. In the words of L. F. Boby- 
kin, the first secretary of the Sverdlovsk obkom, “‘t is 
time to draw the line between a healthy pluralism of 
opinion and the propaganda of alien ideology.’® 


°°For a discussion of the weakness in democratic thinking in the Soviet 
Communist Party, see N. Feliforov, “Do Not Declare but Guarantee 
Collectivity in Work,” Partiynaya Zhizn’, No. 19, October 1989, 
[e) {hey 
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Pravda, Sept. 22, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Sept. 25, 1989, p. 82. 

©4Vlasenko, the Smolensk obkom first secretary, came out with this 
proposal at the September 1989 Central Committee plenum on nationalities. 
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Pravda went even further. Referring to readers’ let- 
ters said to express the toiling masses’ indignation 
against the “anti-Soviet propaganda” sweeping the 
country, it called for a party offensive on the ideological 
front. Firing the first shots in the offensive, Pravda linked 
the informal groups to foreign masters who financed 
anti-Soviet groups inside the USSR.°° Perhaps taking 
his cue from Pravda, a party official from Lviv demand- 
ed an outright ban on “anti-Soviet” organizations: 


| think the adoption of a law on informal associations 
will put many things in their proper place. It must stip- 
ulate with utmost clarity which of them can operate 
within the system of a law-based socialist state and 
which friends of the people we must part company 
with.©” 


Other CPSU officials insist that the party must reas- 
sert the dominance of Marxist-Leninist ideology in Sovi- 
et society. In so doing, the apparatchiki call upon the 
party to fulfill its historic mission as defined by Lenin. 
Thus, the supposedly pro-Gorbachev reformist Yu. A. 
Manayenkoy, first secretary of the Lipetsk obkom, de- 
manded that party control be imposed on the press.° It 
is essential, agreed Ligachev at the July Central Com- 
mittee conference, to take concrete steps to ensure 
that the press shapes public opinion under the direc- 
tion of the party.© 

Officials insist that the CPSU Program remains in 
force, and that it aims to build communism, not capital- 
ism. Thus, those who advocate private enterprise 
should be excluded from membership in the party, and 
the party must purge members (such as the historian 
Yuriy Afanas'yev), who have come out for private enter- 
prise and a multiparty system. ”° 


Preserving the party’s leading role. The party secre- 
taries are striving to regain control over the economy 
and roll back structural changes in the party’s econom- 
ic apparatus in their jurisdictions. Bobykin, for one, 
averred that the liquidation of obkom economic depart- 
ments was premature.’' Party officials more and more 
often maintain that the Soviet economy cannot function 


lbid., Aug. 26, 1989. 
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without the unifying role of the party. Thus, Yafrem 
Sakalow, the first secretary of the CPB, argued that the 
economic decentralization led to group egotism in the 
enterprises and that it was the role of the party to har- 
monize conflicting interests: “Il call it the directive- 
economic method, that is, combining democratic dis- 
Cussion, economic accountability, and conscious ex- 
ecutive discipline.” ”@ 

The legalization of private property would lead to a 
diminution of the role of the party apparatus in the econ- 
omy. Hence, at the Leningrad oblast party plenum in 
November 1989, one party secretary after another at- 
tacked the legalization of private property and private 
enterprise. They equated private property with the res- 
toration of capitalism and swore to fight it to the end. In 
the words of N. N. Koroblev, the first secretary of the 
Vasileostrovskiy raykom: 


Proposals are being made to turn a considerable 
share of the means of production, including land, 
over to collective and private ownership, that is, to 
take the path of de-nationalization. The realization of 
these proposals could prove fatal for socialism in the 
WSSRE 


The party secretaries are also thinking of ways to re- 
tain control over the soviets. As Ligachev said at the 
July conference: 


The strengthening of the role of soviets in society can 
only take place in conditions of the strengthening of 
the party, and not at the expense of its weakening, as 
some suggest. It is inadmissible to put the party un- 
der the control of the soviets.’* 


The party apparatus would like to try to make elec- 
tions meaningless by reasserting party control over the 
new soviets, no matter who happens to be elected. Out- 
lines of a comparable approach are apparent in the 
proposal to ban so-called anti-Soviet and anti-socialist 
groupings and to strengthen the army. In the words of 
Valentyna Shevchenko: 


What is needed is political vigilance, intolerance of 
the forces that have galvanized themselves and are 
not only not hiding their hostility toward socialism and 
pitting themselves against the CPSU, but on the con- 
trary are making a show of it and advocating the idea 
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of creating other political structures as an alternative 
to the party... . The easiest way out, of course, is to 
address oneself to the appropriate organs and ask 
them to restore order.’° 


Finally, proposals appear more frequently to make 
membership in the CPSU incompatible with favoring 
secession from the Soviet Union.’® Implementation of 
this kind of measure would make it possible to purge 
communist parties in the Baltic republics and in the 
Caucasus of the majority of their members. 


Gorbachev’s response. The conservatives’ program 
is really not new. Briefly stated, it is to hold on to what 
remains in their hands and to take back what has been 
lost. Probably under the impact of such grave opposi- 
tion, Gorbachev's approach to the party has been full 
of contradictions.’” He has argued that power should 
pass over to the soviets, but he reiterated that the lead- 
ing role of the CPSU should not be abandoned. The 
party secretaries should not interfere in the economy, 


’°Pravda Ukrainy, Sept. 2, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 3, 1989, p. 70. 
’8USSR Minister of Internal Affairs V. V. Bakatin at the September 1989 
Central Committee plenum on nationalities, in Pravda, Sept. 22, 1989, trans. in 
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Pravda, July 21, 1989. 
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but the party should never abandon leadership of the 
economy. G/asnost’ is good, but the party should exer- 
cise leadership over the press. Gorbachev encourages 
cooperation with voluntary political associations, but he 
states that attacks on socialism should not be tolerated. 
The only way to explain these inconsistencies is to sug- 
gest that Gorbachev has been trying to position himself 
as an irreplaceable, unifying figure in the party, one 
who can talk to both the party apparatus and the re- 
formers. As such, he is attempting to contain the forces 
of disintegration that he himself has unleashed. Howev- 
er, it is unlikely that he can lead both the reformers and 
the party apparatus for very long.’® 

Gorbachev's answer to the concerns of the party 
secretaries meets them halfway by calling for the reten- 
tion of many bureaucratic features that are a product of 
an earlier period in Soviet history. But the remedies that 
rely on administrative measures are anything but solu- 
tions to the country’s problems. The party secretar- 
ies cannot mobilize the propaganda apparatus to re- 
impose Marxist-Leninist ideology on society because 
that ideology has lost all credibility in a country charac- 
terized by permanent shortages, rising national asser- 
tiveness, and the information revolution prompted by 


’*Yuriy Afanas'yev expressed this doubt in his speech at a July meeting 
of the Interregional Group of People’s Deputies. See Atmoda (Riga), 
Aug. 21, 1989. 
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_glasnost’. lf the party apparatus reverts to censorship, 
people will stop buying official publications and the 
same information will flow into samizdat. A conservative 
purge of the party could be undertaken, but it would 
lead to an overwhelming defeat for the CPSU in the 
elections. Campaigns on the food-supply front, the 
ideological front, or the transport front will not improve 
the situation in the long run—they have been tried be- 
fore with no permanent success. Ultimately, the basic 

problem faced by the party secretaries is that they 
know only how to use administrative measures to attack 
problems. In fact, the real solution to the problems fac- 

ing the Soviet Union lies not in bureaucratic action, but 
in more freedom for all kinds of independent economic, 
social, and political activity, and a consequent diminu- 
tion of the party’s power and authority. 


How to Survive? 


Thus far, we have surveyed the party secretaries’ in- 
terpretation of various trends in the USSR, as well as 
their preferred remedies for the country’s ills. The ques- 
tion to consider now is how the party secretaries can 
achieve their objectives. Party officials observing Gor- 
bachev’s moves in 1989 could not fail to notice that he 
continued to exercise firm control over the appointment 
of obkom secretaries. Dismissals, retirements, and re- 
placements continued. Obkom secretaries dismissed 
in Leningrad, Kiev, Moscow, and Chelyabinsk were 
conservatives who had lost elections in March.” By 
contrast, obkom secretaries promoted in Orel and Li- 
-petsk had economic successes in their jurisdictions 

and did not lose elections.°° The obvious lesson to 
draw from this record is that in order to stay in power it is 
necessary to improve the economy and win popular 
support. However, improving the economy and win- 
ning popular support do not necessarily mean a shift in 
the allegiance of the party apparatus to perestroyka 
and reform. 

Most secretaries at the obkom level and below, it 
seems, do not know how to act in a pluralist political set- 
ting. Their work continues to revolve around producing 
reports, holding meetings, and issuing instructions. 
They set targets for production, appoint cadres, dis- 
miss outspoken editors, and harass informal groups.°®' 

At the plenum of the Moscow party organization after 
elections to the Congress of People’s Deputies, many 
speakers admitted that party officials were no match for 
the speakers of the informal associations. The informals 
were reported as being more popular than the party in 
Novosibirsk, Leningrad, Lviv, and many other cities.°° 
One of the reasons for the party’s lack of popularity, 
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according to the party committee secretary of Moscow 
University, was that the party no longer had a compre- 
hensive ideology. Party officials do not know how to re- 
spond to charges that the party has detached itself 
from the people, that it has become elitist, and that 
Marxism-Leninism is no longer relevant. They do not 
know what to say to acclaim that democratic capitalism 
is a better system than Marxist-Leninist socialism. The 
ideology provides no guidelines for responses to these 
challenges, evidence that the party and its ideology are 
in crisis.2? According to Politburo member Lev Zaykov, 
more and more people are leaving the party and fewer 
and fewer are entering it.2* The standing of a commu- 
nist in society is the lowest it has ever been. Many pub- 
lic Opinion polls convincingly show that Soviet public 
opinion today is profoundly anti-communist.®° 

How can the communists survive in this new political 
environment? Indications are that party secretaries are 
beginning to exploit two possible means of self-preser- 
vation. One is an attempt to identify the party with the 
defense of nationalist interests.2° A second is to lead a 
workers’ opposition to perestroyka.®” 

Party officials’ support for nationalist aspirations has 
taken a variety of forms in various republics. |In Lithua- 
nia, Estonia, and Latvia, party officials aver that on fun- 
damental questions they have no disagreements with 
the popular fronts. They have turned into enthusiasts for 
autonomy and democracy, competing in this regard 
with the popular fronts. 

In the Caucasus and Moldavia, the republic commu- 
nist parties also have been identifying themselves with 
national aspirations and reform, although in both cases 
conservatives remain in power. In Central Asia, al- 
though republic party organizations remain firmly tied 
to the underground economy and organized crime,®® 
they have begun to encourage nationalist sentiment in 
an effort to generate popular support. Corrupt and con- 
servative as they may be, they have embraced the 
quest for republic autonomy and the revival of national 
languages and cultures. 

In the RSFSR, the party secretaries have also begun 


7$For a thorough discussion of personnel politics in 1989, see Hough, 
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to identify themselves with Russian nationalism. In a cu- 
rious example from Leningrad, the district party organi- 
zation has coordinated its activity with the local leader 
of Pamyat’, A. Pyzhov, ostensibly in order to control 
him. Pyzhov and other speakers at a meeting spon- 
sored by the Oktyabrskiy raykom in Leningrad praised 
Pamyat’ and spoke on the ‘class essence of Zionism” 
in their talks. According to a Soviet journalist, “more 
than just one party secretary in Leningrad Is in sympa- 
thy with Pyzhov and his lectures—many more.”°? Along 
the same line, inthe Supreme Soviet, a grouping of par- 
ty members sympathetic to Russian nationalism has re- 
cently agreed to coordinate their efforts.°° This trend 
shows that in the process of attempting to garner popu- 
lar support, the CPSU is disintegrating into a series of 
national parties. As important, no political tendency 
has yet emerged that appears capable of arresting this 
process. 

Party secretaries are also beginning to exploit wor- 
kers’ dissatisfaction with perestroyka. For example, the 
Soviet public has exhibited widespread hostility toward 
the new private cooperatives, in part because of 
the very high incomes acquired by cooperative mem- 
bers.?' In an interesting attempt to adapt to the age of 
mass politics in Krasnodar, the obkom secretary tried 
to gain popularity by smashing the cooperatives.?° 

Other party secretaries support the creation of wor- 
kers' councils, and talk about the lost leading role of the 
proletariat. They would like to be seen as championing 
privileged representation of workers in the new soviets 
in the hope that they, as sponsors of these privileges, 
will be the workers’ representatives, and thus become 
the vanguard of the proletariat once again. The party 
secretaries envisage an alliance between disgruntled 
workers and conservative party secretaries to be 
based on asimple quid pro quo. The workers would ob- 
tain job security and price stabilization, and the secre- 
taries would retain political power. 

The Leningrad party organization under Yuriy Solo- 
v'yev is reported to have been the architect of this ap- 
proach,?* helping to establish the so-called “Joint Front 
of Workers.” If we examine the political rhetoric of this 
organization, it becomes clear that its angry tone, de- 
mands, and ultimatums are directed not against the 
party, but against liberal intellectuals, the authors of re- 
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form. A conference of the “Joint Front of Workers” in 
Leningrad accused Leonid Abalkin and Abel Aganbe- 
gyan of trying to restore capitalism.°* Speakers de- 


manded that the media be placed under the control of | 
workers, called for a halt to the dissemination of “alien, | 


bourgeois” ideas, and argued for the confiscation of 
the assets of rich cooperatives.?° 

The Leningrad party apparatus is attempting to ap- 
peal to such sentiment. Yu. Denisov, a secretary of the 
Leningrad obkom, assured the workers at one enterprise 
that the party would struggle against restoration of private 
enterprise.?° At a city party plenum, another official con- 
curred, arguing that “it would be especially dangerous if 
we allowed a reduction of the representation of the work- 
ing class and the peasantry in the local soviet.”?” 

The “Joint Front of Workers” has also promoted the 
idea of increasing the number of candidates for elec- 
tion to the local soviets from large factories, and called 
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for all pre-election debates to be held on the premises | 


of these plants. (The party had used this ploy to get 
some of its candidates elected to the Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies.) In fact, the conservatives managed to 
ram through the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR an elec- 
toral law whereby elections could be carried out at en- 
terprises on an “experimental basis.”%° 

The initiatives of the Leningrad party organization 
were soon embraced by threatened party secretaries 
in the Urals and Siberia. In September, they helped to 
sponsor a “United Front of Workers of Russia,” which 
assembled in Sverdlovsk.?9 

The staunchly conservative party in Belorussia has 
also taken steps to line up support among the workers. 
At a September 1989 conference of representatives of 
labor collectives in Minsk, Sakalow, the first secretary of 
the CPB, attempted to convince his audience that only 
the party could defend the workers. He maintained that 
the “extremists” were trying to drive a wedge between 
the party and the working class: 


That is political extremism. . . . Who is nurturing it? 
The same critics who, as parasites on glasnost’ and 
democracy, are organizing meetings and gatherings 
and doing everything to advertise themselves as 
leaders, fighters, and martyrs, champions of the 
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“oeople’s welfare.” And in order to be on display and 
to win glory as people of the utmost principle and jus- 
tice, they concentrate their attacks on the heart of the 
people—the party.'°° 


It is still too early to judge the potential strength of 
these new political trends. Thus far, the nationalist ap- 
peal has not gained much support in Russia, and the 
workers’ anger has been directed primarily against the 
party secretaries. During the July strikes in Karaganda, 
miners would not let Communists speak but listened with 
rapt attention to every word of a leader of an informal 
group. '°' Nevertheless, party secretaries may be able to 
attract some categories of workers to their side. '°° 


Some Gloomy Scenarios 


In the late 1980's, party secretaries and the entire 
party-state apparatus on the city, district, and regional 
levels have been the major obstacle to reform in the So- 
viet Union (to be sure, party apparatuses in the Baltic 
republics are an exception). It is likely that this opposi- 
tion will continue in the future. No replacement of per- 
sonnel will change the fact that the leaders of the party 
apparatus as such have a vested interest in ensuring 
the survival of their institution, not in disbanding it. How- 
ever, other factors will mitigate the party officials’ oppo- 
sition to reform. In large cities and provinces across the 
country (and in Russia and Ukraine in particular), offi- 
cials will suffer crushing defeats in elections to regional 
and local soviets. Reformist popular fronts are likely to 
achieve tremendous gains, and probably even win a 
majority of seats in anumber of local soviets, thus lead- 
ing to a further deterioration in the party's power. 

Reformist successes in the elections will in turn lead 
to a political crisis if the newly elected soviets refuse to 
carry out the instructions of their corresponding com- 
munist party committees. Thus, it is particularly omi- 
nous that the conservative party officials are beginning 
to talk about organizing so-called “Committees for the 
Defense of Soviet Power.”'°° An open clash may break 
out in some places between hard-line “Soviet power 
committees” on the one side, and newly elected soviets 
and the popular fronts on the other. In some areas, how- 
ever, party secretaries will survive if they manage to 
identify themselves with reform and democratization, or 
with populist, anti-capitalist, and nationalist sentiments. 

After a crisis arising from the local elections, three 
scenarios are possible. In one scenario, rank-and-file 
party members may abolish the dictatorship of the ap- 
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paratus in the process of electing delegates to the 28th 
Party Congress in 1990. Conservatives and reformers 
may then clash at the congress, and a formal split into 
two factions may occur. '°* One result would be a mass 
decline in CPSU membership. If the conservatives 
somehow manage to preserve Article 6 of the Constitu- 
tion, which guarantees the party’s leading role, the anti- 
reform wing of the party will continue to lose its authority 
and credibility. It could then vanish as a political force 
of any significance. In a second scenario, if the reform- 
ers are able to abolish Article 6 and institutionalize a 
multiparty system, reform elements of the CPSU may 
break away and form a social democratic party, as did 
party reformers in Hungary. In a third scenario, faction- 
al conflict between reformers and conservatives could 
burst out of control, thus leading to a coup d’état and 
civil war. However, if the conservatives are able to seize 
power in a coup, their rule likely will not last for any con- 
siderable period of time. A conservative dictatorship 
would almost certainly trigger the secession of several 
republics and serious disturbances in all large cities. 
The cost of pacifying what remains of the country for 
any extended period of time would be astronomical, es- 
pecially given the Soviet Union’s abysmal economic 
performance in the last decade. 

Whatever scenario might materialize, the Leninist- 
Stalinist CPSU has outlived its usefulness and is ready 
to be consigned to the dustbin of history. Society itself, 
informal political organizations, and an incipient market 
economy are beginning to fulfill functions that had been 
performed by the party. Organizationally, the party has 
entered a stage of disintegration into national-republic 
parties in the Union republics, and reformist-democratic 
and nationalist-populist wings in Russia. Thus, the par- 
ty secretaries as a political species face certain politi- 
cal extinction in the years ahead. 
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Soviet power, but did not elaborate on what exactly they were going to do to 
preserve it. See Sovetskaya Rossiya, Sept. 10, 1989, trans. in FBIS-SOV, 
Sept. 28, 1989, pp. 71-73. 

'04The possibility of an open schism is discussed openly nowadays. 
See Leningradskaya Pravda, Nov. 23, 1989. 
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Leadership by “Lines”: 
China’s Unresolved Succession 


lan Wilson and You Ji 

he events of April and May 1989 in China, which 

led to the fall of Zhao Ziyang and the killings in 

June, underline yet again the inability of the Chi- 
nese political system to devise procedures for an or- 
derly leadership succession. Ironically, the current situ- 
ation is similar to that which faced Mao Zedong when 
first Liu Shaoqi and then Lin Biao failed to meet his ex- 
pectations of them. Deng discarded Hu Yaobang and 
then Zhao Ziyang, only to select a relative unknown in 
Jiang Zemin at the eleventh hour, much as Mao finally 
settled on Hua Guofeng. Deng seemed to be aware 
that time was running out when he dubbed Jiang his 
successor. “Jiang must be the core of the third echelon 
(generation) leadership,” he said,’ a clear nomination 
never accorded to either Hu or Zhao Ziyang. 

Yet the crisis of China's political system in 1989 is not 
simply a question of choosing a successor to an old 
leader. It has its origins in a range of institutional prob- 
lems that, although sometimes masked by the very per- 
sonal nature of political power in China, have been 
building to a head steadily since the death of Mao. 
These include political legitimacy, the structure of the 
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Chinese Communist Party (CCP), the necessity for eco- 
nomic reform, and the role of the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA). Politics has revolved around these prob- 
lems for at least two decades, but in 1989, anew factor, 
China's society itself, was introduced into political pow- 
er considerations in an unprecedented way. Thus, re- 
gardless of how the succession problem is finally re- 
solved, China's political system is unlikely to be quite 
the same as it was before this crisis. 


Leadership by “Lines” 


Deng's inability to effect an orderly succession, like 
Mao's failure, has deep roots in the CCP’s practice 
of leadership by “lines,” whereby the top leadership 
group is divided into those of the “first line,” who man- 
age the day-to-day work of the party, including some 
policy formulation, and the “second-line” leaders, who 
are involved only in major issues of strategy and policy. 
The concept originated in part from Mao’s concern over 
the succession issue in the early 1950's and in partasa 
result of the poor guidance he had provided during the 
Great Leap Forward.? After the “7000 Cadres” Confer- 
ence in 1962, Liu Shaogi was empowered to preside 
over the Politburo, and together with Deng Xiaoping, 
who headed the Secretariat, formed the first line. Mao 
retreated to the second line, supposedly to “foster the 
authority of others” in order that their takeover “not 
cause too much disruption to society.” Similarly, in 
1980, Deng retired from the front line by relinquishing 


‘Tao Xin, “China's Situation after the Fourth Plenum,” Kuang Chiao 
Ching (Hong Kong), No. 7, 1989, p. 6. 

?F. C. Teiwes, for one, has traced the concept of two-line leadership 
back to the early 1950's. See his forthcoming volume, Politics at Mao’s Court: 
Gao Gang and Party Factionalism in the Early 1950’s. 
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his state post of first vice-premier and later all his party 
posts, save the chairmanship of the Central Military 
Commission (CMC), ostensibly to allow first Hu Yao- 
bang and Zhao Ziyang and then Zhao and Li Peng to 
develop their own bases of support. 

While this arrangement may have provided the front- 
line leaders with a degree of public exposure that might 
have eased their acceptance had they inherited power, 
it proved to have two grave flaws.° First, the paramount 
leaders, Mao and Deng, never really retired—they fre- 
quently intervened in policy-making and interfered in 
policy implementation. Second, the division created 
constant friction between those who did not hold spe- 
cific party portfolios but enjoyed real authority, and 
those who were charged with the day-to-day party and 
government management but were not granted suffi- 
cient power to meet their responsibilities. The first-lin- 
ers found it difficult to please the powerful figures in the 
second line. At the same time, they saw themselves as 
operating in the shadow of the elders and resented the 
need to submit their work for scrutiny, approval, or pos- 
sible veto. 

The arrangement of the succession through these 
two lines of leadership has caused serious problems 
for the heirs apparent. David Bachman has noted: 


To maintain his position as designated successor, the 
leader-to-be must maintain the trust of the top leader, 
the person who anointed him with the title of heir ap- 
parent. Yet the successor inevitably lacks some of the 
resources of the top leader. Thus, the successor 
must develop power bases independent of the top 
leader, whose patronage obviously disappears when 
the top leader dies. The dilemma arises from the fact 
that it is all but impossible for the successor to main- 
tain the trust of the top leader and build an indepen- 
dent power base at the same time.* 


Michel Oksenberg places an even heavier onus on a 
would-be successor to Deng. According to Oksen- 
berg, such a figure must possess, “a deliberate, sober, 
disciplined and reserved style; the ability to elicit re- 
spect and support from the party elders; the ability to 
deal effectively with Deng; and the political ability 
to consult effectively and hold together a broad 
coalition.’”° 

It is not surprising that neither Hu nor Zhao was able 
to meet these requirements. Holding together a broad 
coalition requires endless lobbying of different faction- 
al groupings and frequent policy compromises. In an 
environment of dramatic social change, however, with 
the policy preferences before the leadership typically 
polarized, too many compromises could spell the end 
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of real reform. Moreover, Zhao was reputedly very bad 
at maintaining personal alliances, let alone creating 
many new ones. 

Hu and Zhao also quickly developed their own vest- 
ed interests in reform, which further served to constrain 
their options. They sought to protect the reform policies 
to which they were committed, as well as the social 
base that supported the policies. Hu Yaobang thus 
found it hard to move against the student demonstra- 
tors in late 1986 with the force demanded by the elders 
in the second line. Zhao also became something of a 
captive of his supporters in society, making it almost 
impossible for him to compromise in the interests of 
his survival once “people’s power’ erupted into 
large-scale protest in Tiananmen Square. As it was, he 
made a last desperate and not altogether responsible 
effort to save himself by making an unprecedented ap- 
peal to the social base of reform, with tragic results. 

But as thorough as Bachman and Oksenberg are in 
cataloging the qualities and skills important in a 
would-be successor, both overlook a very important 
attribute—a willingness to shoulder responsibility for 
the policy errors of amentor, particularly Deng. Both Hu 
and Zhao ended up defying Deng’s instructions be- 
cause these conflicted with their own developed inter- 
ests and those of their supporters in society. They both 
paid the price—they fell and were disgraced—but 
Deng’s prestige, too, was damaged in the process. 

The division of the leadership by lines created struc- 
tural confusion at the apex of the party, which was to 
have profound implications. According to theory and 
the party constitution, the Central Committee should be 
the highest authority between party congresses. The 
Politburo and its Standing Committee are elected by 
the Central Committee to carry out day-to-day work in 
its name. For historical reasons, however, the political 
power of the first two bodies outgrew what was entrust- 
ed to them to the extent that the Central Committee can 
no longer control their decision-making processes. The 
roots of this power shift lie in the wartime conditions that 
made the convening of plenary sessions very difficult. 
Thus, the responsibility and power of the Central Com- 
mittee existed only in name. In fact, the Standing Com- 
mittee commands the Politburo and the Politburo com- 
mands the Central Committee. This long-standing 
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3— C. Teiwes, “Mao and His Lieutenants,” Australian Journal of Chinese 
Affairs (Canberra), No. 19-20, 1988, pp. 1-81 

4David Bachman, “Varieties of Chinese Conservatism and the Fall of 
Hu Yaobang," Journal of Northeast Asian Studies (Washington, DC), 
Spring 1988, p. 38 

5Michel Oksenberg, “China's 13th Party Congress,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), November-December 1987, p. 8 
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Deng Xiaoping pictured with a series 

of his putative successors: at top, 

with Hu Yaobang in 1984; at bottom, 

with Zhao Ziyang at the 13th Congress 

of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 

in October 1987; to the right, with 

Jiang Zemin at a plenum of the CCP 
Central Committee on November 10, 1989. 


—Photos by Eastfoto, Eastfoto, and Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 
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supremacy ofthe Politburo is illustrated by the absence 
of a single Central Committee veto of any proposal 
coming to it from the smaller body. This high concentra- 
tion of political power in the hands of a few senior lead- 


ers has had an enormous impact on politics at the top 


level. The power of these senior leaders is so estab- 
lished that itis barely diminished if at all by official retire- 
ment. Even after Deng and Chen Yun retired from the 
Standing Committee, they continued to wield enor- 


_ mous power and influence over the course of national 
affairs. 


The cynicism with which this was viewed in some cir- 
cles on the eve of the June crisis came through in Wu 
Zuguang’s account of.a student jingle: 


The lower levels obey the upper levels. 
The upper levels obey Party Central. 
Party Central obeys Deng Xiaoping. 
Deng Xiaoping obeys impulse.® 


For much of the history of the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC), the Politburo has been the highest policy- 
making body, although on occasion its decision pro- 
cesses were disrupted by Mao’s edicts. After its estab- 
lishment in 1956, the Secretariat handled the general 
management of the party, leaving the Politburo to con- 
centrate on key policy questions. For the most part, the 
Politburo exercised control through three channels: the 
Secretariat for party management, the State Council for 
government administration and policy implementation, 
and the Central Military Commission for the People’s 
Liberation Army. 

However, by September 1985, when the National 
Party Conference was convened, the power of the Polit- 
buro had significantly diminished. More than half of the 
Politburo members had retired to the second line (see 
Table 1), where they were increasingly divorced from 
daily party and government administration. The Secre- 
tariat had gradually assumed much of the decision- 
making power of the Politburo, with most of its members 
charged with responsibility for one or two major policy 
areas. The Secretariat had also instituted a system of 
reporting from the ministries of the State Council and 
the provincial governors that enabled the general sec- 
retary to easily penetrate the work of both central and 
regional government. 

As the power of the Politburo eroded, the govern- 
ment administrative arm of the party, the State Council, 
greatly expanded its power in the management of eco- 
nomic affairs. Zhao Ziyang initially consolidated his au- 


®Quoted in Perry Link, “The Chinese Intellectuals and the Revolt,” The 
New York Review of Books, June 29, 1989, p. 39. 
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Table 1: Leadership Echelons of the 
CCP Politburo on the Eve of the National 
Conference of the Central Committee, 
September 18—23, 1985 


Name Age Other significant posts 
“FIRST-LINE” LEADERS 

Hu Yaobang 70 General Secretary 

Zhao Ziyang 66 Premier 

Yang Shangkun 78 Permanent Vice-Chairman of Central 
Military Commission (CMC) 

Xi Zhongxun ve Member of Politburo 

Wan Li 69 Senior Vice-Premier, member of 
Secretariat 

Yang Dezhi 69 Member of Secretariat, Chief of 
PLA General Staff Department 

Yu Qiuli 1) Member of Secretariat, Director 
PLA’s General Political Department 

Li Desheng 69 Commander, Shenyang Military 
Region 

Zhang Tingfa 67 Commander, Air Force 

Song Rengiong 76 Director, Central Committee 
Organization Department 

Qin Jiwei' 1 Commander, Beijing Military Region 

Chen Muhua' 64 State Councillor 

“SECOND-LINE” LEADERS 

Ye Jianying 88 Former Chairman, National People’s 
Congress (NPC) Standing 
Committee 

Deng Xiaoping 81 Chairman, CMC and Central 
Advisory Commission 

Chen Yun 80 First Secretary, Central Discipline 
Inspection Commission 

Li Xiannian 80 President of the People’s Republic 
of China 

Peng Zhen 83 Chairman, NPC Standing 
Committee 

Deng Yingchao 81 Chair, Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Committee 

Nie Rongzhen 86 Vice-Chairman, CMC 

Xu Xianggian 84 Vice-Chairman, CMC 

Wu Liangfu 79 Vice-Chairman, NPC Standing 
Committee 

Wang Zhen at Vice-Chairman, NPC Standing 
Committee 

Wei Guoging 72 Vice-Chairman, NPC Standing 
Committee 

Fang YI 79 State Councilor 

Ni Zhifu 58 Chairman, All-China Federation 


‘Alternate member, Politburo 


of Trade Unions 


SOURCES: Drawn from official publications and numerous issues of Renmin 


ribao (Beijing). 
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difficulties co-operating with Comrade Yaobang. | did © 
not know how to work with him when they were gone.” 1° | 

From an institutional perspective, the main issue that | 
brought down Hu was the uneven distribution of power | 
among the Secretariat, which was trying to establish — 


thority on the economic front by going along with Chen 
Yun and the advocates of central planning during the 
period of readjustment between 1979 and 1983. This 
stance won him the crucial support necessary to lead 
the push for economic reform at the Third Plenum of the 


12th Central Committee in October of 1984. The plen- 
um’s communiqué stipulated that all important reform 
measures must first be assessed and approved by the 
State Council,’ which Zhao headed as premier. Using 
this arrangement Zhao was thus able to break through 
the complex politics at the center and achieve his poli- 
cy ends. When the urban reforms were launched at the 
end of 1984, he reasserted his support for thorough- 
going economic reform. At this point, both in the han- 
dling of day-to-day affairs and in larger policy ques- 
tions, the locus of decision-making had shifted to the 
first-line leaders operating under the general com- 
mand of Deng, while the Politburo virtually ceased to 
function.® 

The position of the PLA in the central tripartite power 
structure also shifted during this period. In theory, the 
CMC was responsible to the Central Committee and the 
Politburo in the conduct of military affairs. Yet, particu- 
larly after 1985, when PLA representation in the Politlbu- 
ro was reduced to an all-time low, military work increas- 
ingly came under the control of Deng as CMC chairman. 
It may well have been part of Deng’s grand design to re- 
move the senior military members from the Politburo to 
forestall their opposition to some of the reforms, al- 
though the PLA should not be seen as opposing all of 
Deng’s policies. Whatever the reason, Deng was able 
to tighten his grip on the army and at the same time pre- 
vent its leaders from forming a coalition with other con- 
servative party elements within the Politburo. 

Before the 13th Party Congress in 1987, the leader- 
ship consensus, with the Politburo at the core, had split 
apart as each of the three powerful institutional hierar- 
chies went its own way. The breakdown of the consen- 
sus added an institutional dimension to the policy 
disputes already emerging over reform among the 
groupings at the apex of power. The lack of institutional 
procedures for the regulation and coordination of the 
political power held by the general secretary, the pre- 
mier, and the army gave rise to many conflicts. Hu Yao- 
bang openly conceded, “With Comrade Deng Xiao- 
ping taking charge [of the Army], it is sufficient for him 
to say one sentence, but we [Hu and Zhao] have to say 
five sentences. Our five sentences also work, but he 
has to utter only one sentence.”? Even relations be- 
tween Zhao and Hu were not smooth. In the meetings of 
January 1987 that led to the removal of Hu as general 
secretary, Zhao Is alleged to have said that when the old 
generation of revolutionaries was around, ‘'l already had 
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control over more fields than it could handle while un- ° 
der the scrutiny of the second-line leaders; the State | 
Council, which sought unimpeded authority in carrying | 
out economic reform; and the PLA, which was powerful | 
enough to resist or at least dilute directives from anyone | 
except the paramount leader, Deng Xiaoping. Hu Yao- | 
bang’s fall highlighted the dangers inherent in leader- || 


ship by separate lines. 


The 13th Party Congress in October 1987 began to - 


address this problem, but no solution was forthcoming. | 
As Zhao’s fall in June 1989 was to demonstrate, a key | 
prerequisite for the abolition of two-line leadership was | 


for the old, second-line leaders to relinquish their pow- 


er. Bringing this about proved beyond the capacity of 


the 13th Congress. The 13th Congress did, however, 


make some progress toward the institutionalization of |. 


power at the apex, as reflected in the restoration of the 
power of the Politburo and the downgrading of the Sec- 
retariat. Zhao’s confident rhetoric, “the Politburo be- 
lieved,” “the Politburo agreed,” and “the Politburo 
decided,” indicated to the public that a major change 
had taken place. Zhao also managed to establish a 
new policy-making process through a series of Politbu- 
ro working sessions. Sixteen sessions had been con- 
vened by the time of his dismissal, each one tackling 
one or two key problems."! Policy initiatives came up 
from the general secretary, the premier, or amember of 
the Standing Committee, but Zhao seems to have con- 
trolled the agenda. The submissions were prepared 
with the assistance and research of the various “think 
tanks” around Zhao but probably required some sup- 
port from other members. Full meetings of the Politburo 
were required in order to authorize policy, and in the 
event of grave disagreement or the lack of a clear 
majority, the decision went to the Central Committee 
plenum. 

Because decision-making power had been trans- 
ferred to a new Politburo composed largely of first-line 
leaders, the party elders had less opportunity to inter- 
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7Communiqué of the 3rd Plenum of the 12th CC, Since the Twelfth 
National Party Congress, Beijing, People’s Publishing House, 1987, p. 584. 

®See the interview with Zhao Ziyang in A. Doak Barnett, The Making of 
Foreign Policy in China, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1985, esp. pp. 9-13. 

°Interview with Lu Keng, publisher of Pai Hsing (Hong Kong), on 
October 15, 1985, translated in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: China (Washington, DC), June 1, 1985, p. 16. 

‘Interview, Ministry of Foreign Affairs official, 1988. 

"'See the communiqués issued after each Politburo working session. 
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Chen Yun, Deng’s major rival for paramountcy in the 
aging “second line” of Chinese leadership. 


—Eastfoto. 


vene in policy processes. Under the 1982 party consti- 
tution, as members of the Central Advisory Commission 
(CAC), they had the power to oversee the work of the 
Secretariat. But, after the 13th Congress, members of 
the CAC could no longer give orders to the Politburo, 
but only advise. Their right to attend Politburo meetings 
was also curbed. Policy formation after the Congress 
indicated that the new Politburo had more success in 
resisting outside interference than had the old Secre- 
tariat. More significant, it was the leader of the Politburo 
who was more likely to emerge as successor to Deng 
than the head of the now less powerful Secretariat. To 
this extent, the Congress had charted a course toward 
institutionalized collective leadership and an orderly 
succession. 

Under more normal circumstances, the arrange- 
ments made by the 13th Congress might have been 
successful. However, the CCP leadership, already di- 
vided into long-established factional groupings, was 
further split by discord over reform policy, and strug- 
gles for policy dominance and for political power be- 
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came so entangled that the grand design for the suc- 
cession could not be realized. 


Deng and His Rivals 


Deng’s “second revolution,” launched in 1978 to ef- 
fectively modernize and open up China, had initiated a 
redistribution of power among different social forces 
and their representatives or brokers within the party. 
The decade of reform had produced a majority group- 
ing at the top led by Deng, Hu Yaobang, and Zhao, and 
a number of minority groupings loosely revolving 
around Chen Yun and Li Peng. The Deng-Hu-Zhao 
camp was committed to overhauling and replacing 
much of the central economic command structure. The 
Chen-Li groupings did not want to see the basic ele- 
ments of the system discarded, although they gave 
their qualified support to the main thrust of the reform 
program. The policy oscillations of the last decade 
have reflected this competition for power and influ- 
ence. Each side represented different social groups 
and developed different interests in reform, and these 
vested interests determined power relationships within 
each camp. The conservatives drew closer together in 
order to survive, whereas the Deng-Hu-Zhao camp lost 
its cohesion as a result of disagreements over short- 
term and medium-term goals. 

Deng’s power as paramount leader over the last de- 
cade has not been absolute, and his power base re- 
mains circumscribed. Unlike Liu Shaogi and Zhou En- 
lai, who developed their personal networks within the 
party apparatus and the State Council, Deng had no 
such opportunity—he was used by Mao only in the role 
of chief executive officer. Although the fact that he did 
not get along particularly well with either Liu or Zhou 
served him well when he was rehabilitated for the first 
time in 1973, ' it later contributed to his relatively weak 
position. 

In the post-Mao era, Deng became prominent only 
after having allied himself with Chen Yun to oust Hua 
Guofeng. This accomplished, he proceeded to groom 
Hu and Zhao to handle the administration of the party 
and government, and then set about placing senior offi- 
cers from his old division and the Second Field Army 
network in many of the key posts in the PLA. Prior to the 
military reform in 1985, these officers included Hong 
a TE ree en 

'2Deng was brought back by Mao to balance the enhanced power of 
Zhou Enlai after the death of Lin Biao. Although Deng's return coincided with 
Zhou's rehabilitation of a number of old cadres, the immediate factor for 
Mao was Deng’s pledge, in a letter forwarded by Wang Zhen, not to reverse 


the verdicts and decisions of the Cultural Revolution. At first, Deng kept 
this pledge and followed Mao's leadership. 
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Xuezhi, Commander of the General Logistics Depart- 
ment; Zhang Tingfa, Commander of the Air Force; Liu 
Huaqing, Commander of the Navy; and no less than 
five out of the eleven military region commanders. 

Deng has also had to cope with numerous other fig- 
ures who carry considerable weight in contemporary 
Chinese politics, a situation that sometimes frustrates 
his consistent efforts to balance reform and conserva- 
tive groups. Peng Zhen, who inherited or took over most 
of Liu Shaoqi’s followers from the “white area under- 
ground party,” is a clear example and Chen Yun, who 
has a power base in the central economic and financial 
system, is another. Chen entered the Politburo two de- 
cades before Deng, and Peng pre-dates him by 10 
years. Chen Yun, Li Xiannian, and Ye Jianying (until his 
death) hung onto office to thwart Deng on a range of is- 
sues. Zhou’s widow, Deng Yingchao, and the two sur- 
viving marshals, Nie Rongzhen and Xu Xiangqian, have 
at times differed with Deng over his policy initiatives. 
Important party elders, such as Li Xiannian, Wang 
Zhen, Bo Yibo, Yang Shangkun, and Zhang Aiping all 
have independent roles in elite politics. These figures 
seldom demonstrate much cohesion of opinion except 
in times of crisis, and even then, cohesion is not a Cer- 
tainty. The events of June 1989 found them divided and 
without clear-cut positions. The leaders in the propa- 
ganda and ideological institutions, on the other hand, 
do constitute a more organized opposition to Deng on 
reform; they are led by Hu Qiaomu and Deng Liqun. 
PLA officers disgruntled by Deng’s promotion of old 
field army associates form another opposition group. 

The collective force of this diverse group of political 
foes helps to explain why Deng has clung to power for 
so long, despite his frequent and ritual claims that he 
wishes to retire. Deng’s reforms have been very contro- 
versial and to bring them to the point where they would 
be impossible to reverse requires firm control over his 
succession. Again, one might draw a parallel with Mao, 
and his attempts to prevent a reversal of the Cultural 
Revolution (which he regarded as one of his greatest 
achievements) after his departure. Mao’s dismissal of 
Deng, his protection of the “Gang of Four,” and his ap- 
pointment of Hua Guofeng were all designed to protect 
what Mao viewed as the achievements of the Cultural 
Revolution. 


Zhao’s Fall From Power 


In the period immediately after Hu Yaobang’s remov- 
al, Deng seemed confident in Zhao’s capacity to safe- 
guard the reforms, and was willing to protect him by 
playing down his errors in economic decision-making. 
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Deng stated that it was the neglect of education, the 
very area where Li Peng held responsibility, that was 
the major problem in the reform decade. '° He also cre- 
ated the post of first vice-chairman of the CMC for Zhao | 
and swung his support behind him in both the cam- | 
paign against “spiritual pollution” and the “anti— | 
bourgeois liberalization” drive in 1987. In both cases, 
Deng allegedly followed the advice of his son, Deng © 
Pufang, who warned that if these campaigns were too | 
vigorously carried out, the whole reform camp and thus | 
Deng’s power base would be in danger. The reformers |. 
around Hu and Zhao were important levers against the || 
minority groupings led by Chen Yun. 

Nevertheless, in the end, Deng sacrificed first Hu | 
and then Zhao in order to safeguard his “second revo- | 
lution.” Hu was removed from the position of general | 
secretary in January 1987 after Deng, fearful of a major | 
split in the party and a Chinese Gdansk, decided that |) 
Hu’s leadership style risked provoking both strikes 
among urban workers and the possible emergence of 
independent unions similar to Solidarity. '* The removal 
of Hu shifted to Zhao the burden of demonstrating that 
he could be acredible successor to Deng. Immediately 
after the 13th Congress, however, Zhao Ziyang’s lead- 
ership became every bit as assertive as Hu’s, Causing 
the conservatives to regroup. In retrospect, Deng’s de- 
cision that Zhao should quit the premiership to become 
party chief can be seen as an early attempt to check 
Zhao's over-zealous emphasis on market forces in the 
economy. Zhao himself seemed to recognize it as 
such—he complained in public to a visiting American 
publisher that this move cost him control over the man- 
agement of the economy. !° 

As the consequences of handing the succession to 
someone so opposed to the conservative coalition and 
almost certainly unacceptable to the party elders be- 
came clear, Deng’s confidence in Zhao began to 
erode. The erosion of his confidence was hastened by 
the fact that in the post-13th Party Congress period, 
Zhao began to advocate political and economic re- 
forms that moved away from Deng’s blueprint. Also sig- 
nificant here was Deng’s failure to endorse unequivo- 
cally the ideological formulation of “the initial stage of 
socialism’'® put forth by Zhao in his report to the Con- 


'SRenmin ribao (Beijing), Mar. 23, 1989. 

‘It was widely believed that Hu's disgrace followed a warning from 
Chen Yun that was passed on to Deng by Bo Yibo during the student 
demonstrations of late 1986 and early 1987. Chen argued that the party 
would split if Hu did not leave. Deng then called on Chen Yun, and Hu's 
removal was agreed upon. 

Renmin ribao, Sept. 7, 1988. 

'®lan Wilson, ‘Socialism with Chinese Characteristics: China and the 
Theory of the Initial Stage of Socialism,” Politics (Canberra), May, 1989, 
pusle 
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gress. Zhao’s interpretation of the theory was in conflict 
with Deng’s four cardinal principles (socialism, peo- 

ple’s democratic dictatorship, leadership by the 

CCP, and Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought) as 
well as Deng’s view of political reform as a means 
to achieve more effective party control rather than 
less. 

Zhao’s better contacts with the grass roots had per- 
suaded him that, as a future national leader, he should 
‘Cultivate a more benevolent image, which included as- 
suming a tolerant attitude toward dissenting viewpoints 
emerging from intellectual circles. The domestic re- 
sponse to the crackdowns that followed the demonstra- 
tions of 1983 and 1987, together with the uncertainty 
they created abroad, convinced him that similar cam- 
paigns were ill-advised. In the tense weeks following 
the fall of Hu Yaobang, he resisted pressure from the 
ideologues to discipline either Yan Jiaqi, head of a Cen- 
tral Committee research unit on political reform, or Su 
Shaozhi, head of the Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong 
Thought Institute, for their heterodoxy.'’ 

Perhaps most important, however, Zhao proved un- 
able or unwilling to follow Deng’s cyclical alternations 
between emphasis on openness and relative liberaliza- 
tion and stress on the four cardinal principles and con- 
trol. Zhao was slow to anticipate Deng’s shifts, and in 
the eyes of his mentor, he was out of step at least half 
the time. He laid himself open to attack by leaning to- 
ward the first alternative during the anti-liberalization 
campaign. In early 1987, in an attempt to ease tension, 
he made a speech on ideology and propaganda to a 
central work conference attacking the ‘ossified think- 
ing’ reflected in the dogmatic interpretation of the four 
cardinal principles. Although, inthis instance, Deng, af- 
ter listening to his son, swung his support in Zhao’s di- 
rection (because the objective of the rightward lurch, 
the removal of Hu, had been achieved), it appears 
Zhao misread Deng’s vote of confidence. Zhao moved 
to dilute the opposition to the intellectuals by placing 
the opening-up and reform ahead of the four cardinal 
principles. The principle of party leadership was to be 
upheld but the other principles were not to be invoked 
too often in public for fear of creating a reaction. In a 
speech that later would be used by the ideologues to 
discredit him, Zhao was quoted as saying, “What is the 
socialist road? | do not think that there is anyone who 
can give a clear definition!’'® 

However much he might have resented Deng’s pres- 
ence in the second line prior to the events in the spring 
of 1989, Zhao avoided an open break with him because 
it was obvious that he could not long survive a struggle 
with Li Peng without the backing of the paramount lead- 
er. Why he invited a direct clash with Deng after his re- 
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turn from North Korea by criticizing the Renmin ribao 
editorial of April 26'° that he had previously approved 
remains a mystery. 

There may be some clues to his decision in his ex- 
changes with Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev in 
May, in which he indicated that he could not indefinitely 
brook interference from the second line, particularly 
from Deng and Chen.*° He mentioned that Deng had 
overseen all key Politburo decisions and had an effec- 
tive power of veto. But this was not the key ‘state 
secret” he was accused of revealing and which most 
foreign observers thought led to his downfall. He also 
asserted to Gorbachev that the party elders had 
agreed to give him full authority in major policy areas 
when the 13th Party Congress confirmed him as general 
secretary. Although this agreement was not published, 
he said it was understood by everyone in the circle. 

This understanding of his authority no doubt explains 
why Zhao was so much more confident and positive in 
pushing economic reform after the Congress. Two 
steps taken then—the restoration of the Standing Com- 
mittee as the supreme policy-making body and the 
ending of interference by the elders in the work of the 
Politburo—certainly strengthened Zhao’'s hand. It may 
also explain why he was so annoyed over the crucial 
Renmin ribao editorial of April 26, even though he knew 
it had been written at Deng’s behest. Although Zhao 
approved the editorial by cable from North Korea, he no 
doubt resented being put in a position where his only 
possible response to a crucial matter was reactive. 

His resentment clearly played a role in his decision to 
throw his weight behind political reform and the demon- 
strators. On May 4, he addressed the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank conference in Beijing, suggesting that the 
government should adopt a more moderate approach 
to the demonstrators—a move that escalated the level 


'7See Wenhui bao (Shanghai), Aug. 8, 1989. During the height of the 
anti-bourgeois liberalization campaign, Yan wrote to Bao Tong, repudiating 
the charges leveled against him. Bao Tong reported accordingly to Zhao, 
stating that the investigation of Yan conducted under Deng Liqun was full of 
fabrications and unwarranted implications. He praised Yan as a 
disciplined communist and recommended that he continue to work at the 
center ‘‘as usual.” Zhao accepted the submission and, in a clear 
indication of his support, endorsed it “agreed” before sending it on to the 
responsible leaders, Deng Liqun, Hu Qiaomu, and Wang Renzhi—a move 
that effectively silenced the ideologues. 

"Renmin ribao, Aug. 9, 1989. 

'8The editorial branded the student opposition as anti-socialist in 
character and as likely to incite social unrest. 

201t was Deng who aborted price reform in mid-1988, after reading two 
reports from Zhao's “think tank" on the foreign debt and the reform experience 
of Eastern Europe. Chen's response to the loss of macro-economic control 
was to again use high-priced goods to restore the value of the renminbi, 
this time using imports of electric durables, which fanned the fires of 
consumption and caused a drain on foreign reserves. He did not admit his 
errors. 
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of student protests. Deng felt betrayed by Zhao, and 
vacillation over how to deal with him ceased. With the 
students jeering at his increasing incapacities and 
shouting “Down With Deng!”, Deng’s very political sur- 
vival was at stake, and he had to act. 

When the proposal to impose martial law in parts of 
Beijing was tabled in meetings of the Standing Commit- 
tee and the Politburo on May 17, Zhao could do little but 
resign. Ironically, Zhao and Qiao Shi had drawn up 
plans to impose martial law in all major cities in 1988, 
when it was feared serious social unrest might break 
out in the wake of price reform;?' now Zhao became the 
first victim of the measures. 

Whereas Zhao’s ties with Deng broke down only at 
the last moment, relations with the political groupings 
led by Chen Yun and Li Peng had become antagonistic 
long before the final showdown. His protection in early 
1987 of a number of supposed “bourgeois liberals” 
greatly angered the conservative ideologues backed 
by Chen. But what finally convinced the Chen-Li camp 
that they could no longer work in a cooperative manner 
with Zhao was his masterstroke in keeping Deng Liqun 
out of the Politburo at the 13th Congress and, in the 
end, out of the Central Committee. Zhao’s termination 
of the anti-bourgeois liberalization campaign effective- 
ly removed Deng Liqun and Hu Qiaomu as key arbiters 
in ideological work, a shake-up given institutional form 
with the appointment of Hu Qili to head propaganda 
and media affairs.°° 

This major victory over the conservative left was 
achieved with the backing of Deng Xiaoping. Deng, 
however, had agreed to list Deng Liqun as an alternate 
member of the Politburo on the eve of the Congress, no 
doubt in an attempt to balance contending forces. In 
Deng’s view, the consensus on the broad thrust of re- 
form would be undermined should Deng Liqun be ex- 
cluded altogether, while his presence as a full member 
might disrupt the reform majority in Politburo decision- 
making. In this attitude, Deng was observing both the 
party's normative and prudential rules that the minority 
should be heard, but not necessarily given a vote.*? 

Deng Xiaoping’s concession to the opposition put 
him at loggerheads with Zhao. It is believed that it was 
on Zhao’s initiative and insistence that election to the 
Central Committee was changed to a system of multi- 
pte candidature, an arrangement that led to Deng Li- 
qun’s complete exclusion from the Politburo. Deng 
Liqun received little support from the congress dele- 
gates, many of whom had been chosen by Hu Yao- 
bang’s people before his resignation and others of 
whom were persuaded to vote against Deng by the 
newly-appointed provincial secretaries heading their 
delegations.** Zhao demonstrated in this incident that 
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he would not accept all his mentor’s views and was will- 
ing to depart from the rules and norms of post-Mao poli- | 
tics based on compromise and consensus when he | 


perceived his own authority to be at stake. 
Not unexpectedly, several rounds of intense political 
infighting followed the 13th Congress; in them, Zhao 


was the main instigator. He abolished an important ‘ 
conservative stronghold, namely, Deng Liqun’s Central | 


Policy Research Center, and he placed his men in most 


key posts in the propaganda apparatus. Zhao scored a | 


further victory in the ideological field by reducing the | 


prestige of the party theoretical journal, Hong gi (Red | 


Flag), also dominated by the conservatives. Originally | 


the theoretical journal of the Central Committee, it was | 
relegated to a lesser unit, the Central Party School. | 


Zhao commented in passing that he did not bother to | 


read it much any more.*° He also enhanced his power 
in the provinces by delegating more authority to local 
leaders, who now constituted a generally sympathetic 
majority on the Central Committee. 


But Zhao’s rivals also undertook several moves. | 


Zhao encountered some serious reverses over policy 
that resulted in his losing control over the management 


of the economy. In military affairs, his plan to assume | 
Deng's post as chairman of the CMC could not be real- | 


ized in the face of mounting resistance from some of the 
senior generals. In retrospect, these reverses were a 
prelude to his political demise. 


Much of the infighting in the 18 months following the | 


13th Congress centered around a struggle for policy 
dominance in the economy. Friction between the old 
and new economic systems created a range of prob- 
lems, suggesting that China could not long remain 
poised in atransitional state, uncertain whether to move 
backward to central planning and a command econo- 
my or forward to a predominantly market economy. The 
debate focused on the goals of reform. If the goal was 
to provide an improved version of Chen Yun’s Soviet 


“Renmin ribao, Jan. 20, 1989. The plan was passed by the 12th 
working session of the Politburo and was discussed at the 1988 national 
conference on political and legal affairs. 

“°Chen had endorsed them several times, stating that in the present era 
it was difficult to find people like Hu Qiaomu, who had theoretical talent, and 
like Deng Liqun, who would stand up for what he thought and not fear 
persecution. 

*°On the “rules of the game,” see F. C. Teiwes, Leadership, Legitimacy 
and Conflict in China, New York, M. E. Sharpe, 1984, Ch. 3. 

*4Interviews in 1988 with personnel involved in the Congress. Hu Jintao, 
the former first secretary of the Youth League and party secretary of Guizhou 
province at the time, was said to be particularly active. He is currently 
party secretary of Tibet. 

*°Hong qi was downgraded by being placed under the Central Party 
School and renamed Qiu Shi (Seeking Truth). Since Zhao's dismissal, the 
Central Committee has restored it as one of the central organs. See 
Renmin ribao, Aug. 18, 1989. 


Chinese Premier Li Peng calls for an economic slow- 
down and speedy improvement of relations with the 
Soviet Union at a September 30, 1988, reception in 
Beijing on the eve of China's National Day. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


model with Chinese characteristics, then it had pro- 
ceeded far enough. But if the goal was to put the econo- 
my under broad market direction, then reform had 
barely penetrated the periphery of the command struc- 
ture and still had along way to go. Here the struggle for 
policy dominance also became a struggle for the pow- 
er necessary to carry reform forward to the end.*° 
Two major battles were fought in 1988, and Zhao lost 
both. The first took place at Beidaihe in August 1988 
over the timing and duration of the price reform that the 
leadership had decided to carry out at the Politburo’s 
working session two months earlier.°’ Zhao proposed 
an immediate implementation and a three-year time- 
table in order to establish a mature market as soon as 
possible. Li Peng and Yao Yilin countered with a pro- 
posal whereby price reform would be implemented 
gradually and have an eight-year period for evaluation. 
This raised the question whether a period of readjust- 
ment was necessary before prices were tackled. Such 
a readjustment would require the reimposition of cen- 
tral control and the partial roll-back of some of Zhao’s 
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more significant reforms, such as the retention of profits 
by enterprises and the devolution of some decision- 
making. Eventually the two sides agreed upon a com- 
promise timetable of five years, but it amounted to ane- 
gation of Zhao’s plans to move swiftly. In addition, Zhao 
also had to agree that no further price reforms would be 
launched until 1989.°° 

A month later at the 3rd Plenum of the 12th Central 
Committee even this compromise solution was negat- 
ed; price reforms were postponed indefinitely, and a 
two-year readjustment of the economy was ordered. 
These moves, both deplored by Zhao, placed authority 
to deal with dislocations in the economy back in the 
hands of the central planners. As was demonstrated in 
the earlier readjustment phase of 1979-83, the power 
of the central authorities is generally greatly strength- 
ened by such moves, and on this occasion it enabled 
them to reverse the tendency toward greater decentral- 
ization, a prerequisite for the development of a market 
system. Much as Chen Yun was able to check Deng 
during the earlier readjustment because of the in- 
creased authority similar policies gave him, the policies 
adopted in the eight months leading up to June benefit- 
ed Li Peng in the power struggle with Zhao. Reform is 
currently in abeyance, and authority is being drawn in 
again by the center. 

Zhao Ziyang’s hold on the economy had, however, 
already been weakened by his forced relinquishment 
of the premiership in late 1987 and then the mid-1988 
dismantling of the powerful Central Finance and Eco- 
nomics Leadership Group (CFELG), which he had still 
chaired.22 The CFELG had been very close to the State 
Council when Zhao was premier, and his chairmanship 
of both policy-making and executive organs had 
helped him push through his economic reform pro- 
gram. Once the State Council came under the control of 
Li Peng, Li was able to extend his power over economic 
management without much reference to the Politburo, 
where Zhao held sway. Moreover, the party elders in 
the CAC provided formal and informal support to Li's 
efforts to redirect economic policy—support that 
became particularly significant once Deng began 
withdrawing his support from Zhao.°° 


i 


26Qn this debate, see Milton Friedman, “On China's Economy,” a 
speech delivered at Stanford University on Nov. 21, 1988, reported in Cheng 
Ming (Hong Kong), No. 1, 1989, pp. 42-45. 

27A summary of the confrontation was carried in Chiushih Nientai (Hong 
Kong), No. 9, 1989, pp. 16-19. 

28 Jingji ribao (Beijing), Aug. 19, 1989. 

229Renmin ribao, Aug. 22, 1989. 

39Lj Peng and Yao Yilin could not have won the two battles at Beidaine 
without backing from the CAC. Song Renqiong revealed that the CAC had 
reviewed the economic situation and proposed measures to rectify it. See 
Renmin ribao, Oct. 29, 1988. 
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Yang Shangkun, Chinese president and vice-chairman of the Central Military Commission, grants the rank 


of general to senior officers of the People’s Liberation Army on September 20, 1988. 


All this provided the context for Zhao’s fall and per- 
haps sheds some light on why he was growing increas- 
ingly desperate at the time when the pro-democracy 
movement was dominating Beijing politics. Neverthe- 
less, his decision to throw in his lot with the pro-democ- 
racy demonstrators was not the determining factor in 
his ouster; indeed, his fate had already been decided. 
By borrowing the slogans and tactics of “people’s 
power, he did, however, raise a faint prospect of re- 
versing the growing anti-reform tide, at great risk. 


PLA Opposition to Zhao 


Zhao Ziyang’s desperate and fatal decision to ap- 
pear to side with the demonstrators and thus urge them 
on was taken in the face of mounting opposition within 
the PLA, which was progressively dissociating itself 
from him as its CMC first vice-chairman. In late 1988, 
Zhao had had to make what really amounted to a self- 
criticism following his advocacy of a “self-subsidy and 
self-development’” policy for the PLA.°' Of even greater 
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—Eastfoto. 


significance was the fact that there were no signs that 
Deng’s plan to transfer the daily management of the 
CMC from Yang Shangkun to Zhao was being imple- 
mented. Most decisions were still being made by Yang 
and only then referred to Zhao." 

Deng had installed Zhao near the top in the CMC as 
part of his plan for ensuring military support for an or- 
derly succession. He had conducted a reshuffle of the 
high command, grooming Yang Shangkun for first-line 
leadership and moving Qin Jiwei into the Ministry of De- 
fense. Other old comrades from the Second Field Army 
were also promoted to key posts to strengthen Deng’s 
control. Of the 17 generals in place, no less than nine 
were from the Second Field Army or Deng’s own unit, 
the 129th Division (see Table 2). 

The resulting complex pattern of old alliances and 
factional groupings caused so much friction within the 
PLA that prior to the 13th Party Congress, Deng’s tight 


3!Zhang Feng, “On the Overall Policy of Self-Development and 
Improvement,” Junshi jingjixue (Beijing), No. 2, 1989, pp. 8-11. 
*°May 1989 interviews with persons working on the General Staff. 
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Table 2: Backgrounds of PLA Generals, 1988" 


Jinan MR; Vice 
Foreign Minister 


‘The information in this table is as of 1988, the year when ranks were restored in the PLA. 


Name Age__ Position(s) Previous post(s) Field army association 
Hong Xuezhi? 76 Deputy Secretary-General, Director, General Logistics Regiment commander of Taihang 
Central Military Department (GLD); Col-gen. Military Region (MR) training 
Commission (CMC) in 1955 school under Division 129 
(prior to 1940) 
Liu Huaqing? 73 CMC Deputy Secretary-General Commander, Navy; Director, Political Department, 11th 
Maj-gen. in 1955 Army, 2nd Field Army 
Qin Jiwei? 76 CMC Member, Defense Minister Commander, Kunming, Commander, 15th Army, 
Chengdu, and Beijing MR’s; 2nd Field Army 
Lt.-gen. in 1955 
Li Desheng? 73. Member, Standing Committee, Commander, Shengyang MR; Commander, 12th Army, 2nd Field 
Central Advisory Commission, Maj.-gen. in 1955 Army 
(CAC); Political Commissar 
of National Defense 
University (NDU) 
Zhang Zhen 75 Member, CAC Standing Deputy General Chief of Chief of Staff, 3rd Field Army 
Committee; Director, NDU Staff, GLD; Lt.-gen. in 1955 
Chi Haotian 60 | CMC member; Chief of PLA Deputy Chief of PLA General Divisional political commissar in 
General Staff Staff; Lt.-col. in 1955 27th Army, 3rd Field Army 
Yang Baibing* 69 CMC member; Director, General Political Commissar, 2nd Field Army 
Political Department (GPD) Beijing MR 
Zhao Nanqi 62 CMC member; Director, GLD Party secretary of Jilin province Hong Xuezhi’s close associate when 
latter demoted to Jilin after Peng 
incident in 1959 
Xu Xin 68 CAC member, Deputy Chief Chief of Staff, Beijing MR; Commander, 63rd Army, North 
| of PLA General Staff Maj.-gen. in 1964 China Field Army 
Guo Linxiang? 75 Secretary, Central Discipline and Political Commissar, Chengdu Commander, 6th sub-military region 
Inspection Commission (DIC); and Nanjing MR's; of Tainang MR under Division 129 
Deputy Director, GPD Maj.-gen. in 1955 
You Taizhong* 71 CAC member, 2nd secretary of | Commander, Chengdu and Commander, 12th Army, 2nd 
Central DIC Guangzhou MR's; Field Army 
Maj.-gen. in 1955 
Wang Chenghan? 72 CAC member; Political Commander, Chengdu MR; Regimental commander in 
Commissar, Academy of Maj.-gen. in 1955 Division 129 
Military Science 
Xiang Shouzhi* 70 CAC member; Commander, Commander, 2nd Artillery; Commander, 15th Army, 
Nanjing MR Maj.-gen. in 1955 2nd Field Army 
Liu Zhenhua 68 Political Commissar, Political Commissar, Political Commissar, 
Beijing MR Shenyang MR; 40th Army, 4th Field Army 
Maj.-gen. in 1955 
Wan Haifeng? 69 CAC member; Political Deputy Political Commissar, Veteran of Division 129 
Commissar, Chengdu MR Jinan MR; Maj.-gen. in 1955 
Wang Hai 63 Commander, PLA Air Force Deputy Commander, Air Veteran of 3rd Field Army 
Force, Guangzhou MR; 
Colonel in 1959 
Li Yaowen 70 Political Commissar, PLA Navy Deputy Political Commissar, 26th Army, 3rd Field 


Army 


Associates of Deng Xiaoping. 


SOURCES: Jiefang junjiang shuilu (Namelist of PLA Marshals and Generals), Beijing, PLA Publishing House, 1987; Kuang Chiao Ching (Hong Kong), 
July 16, 1989, translated in Joint Publications Research Service, China Report (Washington, DC), CAR 89-111, Nov. 17, 1989, pp. 64-65. 
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hold had been somewhat weakened, despite the au- 
thority Yang and Qin Jiwei had at their disposal. Deng’s 
favoritism toward the Second Field Army was resented 
by the veterans from the more numerous First, Third, 
and Fourth Field Armies. With the encouragement of 
the two surviving marshals, Nie Rongzhen and Xu 
Xiangqian, these veterans were brought closer to for- 
mer Politouro members Yang Dezhi and Yu Qiuli. This 
fairly extensive grouping also had close links with the 
elders of the CAC and so constituted something of a 
counterweight to Deng within the military. 

On the eve of the 13th Congress, there was also a 
fourth group—a large contingent of younger, techno- 
cratic, and professional officers just below the top rank 
who were still reliant on their superiors and veteran 
leaders—that had to be considered in the complex ar- 
rangement of forces within the military. These officers’ 
ties with the past are much looser than those of their se- 
nior officers, and most want to move away from the rev- 
olutionary mode! and its traditions. Together with the 
younger commanders in the military regions, they make 
up more than 50 percent of the PLA members on the 
Central Committee; they will be in an extremely strong 
position once the old guard leaves the stage. This 
group includes Li Jijun of the 38th Army Corps,°9 Li 
Qianyuan of the 1st Army Corps, and Lei Minggiu, polit- 
ical commissar of the 42nd Army Corps—all of whom 
are Central Committee members. Alternate Central 
Committee members include Chen Shijun of the 13th 
Army Corps, He Daoquan of the 23rd, Qian Guoliang of 
the 27th, Qian Shugeng of the 47th, Zhou Yushu of the 
24th (Zhou has since become head of the People’s 
Armed Police), and Liang Guanglie of the 20th Army 
Corps. 

In the future, support from these commanders will be 
sufficient to deliver control of the whole of China’s mili- 
tary. At present, however, divisions within the ranks al- 
low Deng to persist in passing over any army man for 
chairman of the CMC. How long this situation will obtain 
is uncertain, and it constitutes one of the major prob- 
lems facing Deng. Recent events have demonstrated 
yet again that power does grow from the barrel of the 
gun, but it is no easy matter to find a convincing and ac- 
ceptable civilian figure capable of replacing Deng who 
will be able to ensure that the gun will never be used to 
control the party. 

Deng’s appointees, Yang Shangkun and Qin Jiwei, 
no longer work closely together. Yang was given au- 
thority to oversee the military reforms, including the de- 
mobilization of a million men and the appointment of 
younger officers to new posts. He moved many of his 
men into the upper echelons, exploiting CMC standing 
orders that required such appointments to go through 
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Chinese Defense Minister Qin Jiwei. 


—Eastfoto. 


the leader in charge of day-to-day work before being 
reported to Zhao.** Those promoted were known as 
“generals of the Yang family” and include Yang Bai- 
bing, Yang Shangkun’s half brother. Building his power 
base in this manner, Yang ran counter to Deng’s prefer- 
ence for the Second Field Army and alienated his rela- 
tions with Qin Jiwei and other military leaders. 

During the debate on how to manage the merger of 
the military regions, Qin was said to have proposed that 
the regions should be abolished and a number of re- 
gional army groups established instead. The advan- 
tages of this arrangement included a much thinner in- 
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**Li Jijun was transferred to the CMC shortly before the imposition of 
martial law. The new commander of the 38th is alleged to be the son of the late 
senior colonel-general, Xu Guangda, a former vice-minister of Defense 
under Lin Biao. However, oral sources confirm Hong Kong reports that the son 
was relieved of his command because of his softness toward the students. 

*4Liu Han, et al., Marshal Luo Ronghuan, Beijing, PLA Publishing House, 
1987, p. 838. 
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termediate command structure between the CMC and 
the armies. The plan is believed to have foundered over 
the proposal that Beijing should have a higher-level 
army group. It was finally shelved, following opposition 
from Yang, which demonstrated that Yang had suffi- 
cient authority to frustrate Qin when necessary. 

On occasion, enough of the old guard was able to 
come together to protect their interests when they per- 
ceived them to be threatened by those close to Deng. 
‘For example, when Xiang Shouzhi, commander of the 

Nanjing Military Region and an old Second Field Army 
associate of Deng, was recommended by followers 
from the Deng camp for promotion to Chief of Staff, 
Yang Dezhi (who once held the position himself) ob- 
jected on the grounds that Xiang was from the same 
field army and even the same army corps, the 15th, as 
Qin Jiwei and that it was undesirable to have both key 
posts of Beijing commander and Chief of General Staff 
filled from the one group. Yang Shangkun supported 
the critics in this case. The position eventually went to 
Chi Haotian, a former divisional political commissar of 
the 27th Army with links to the old Third Field Army. 

These tensions alarmed Deng. He believed that if not 
curbed, they would affect his own authority in the wider 
political arena. In formulating the personnel arrange- 
ments for the 13th Congress, Deng obviously attempt- 
ed to ease these tensions by reducing the power of 
both Yang and Qin in military matters. He had the for- 
mer appointed to the largely ceremonial national presi- 
dency and the latter to the post of Defense Minister and 
to the Politburo. It was intended that Zhao, as the 
first vice-chairman, would assume more and more of 
Yang's duties, although Yang would remain as “perma- 
nent vice-chairman.” Qin’s authority was also curtailed, 
since he had to relinquish command of the powerful 
Beijing military region. His demotion to ordinary mem- 
bership on the CMC behind deputy-secretaries Hong 
Xuezhi and Liu Huaging was particularly humiliating, 
since they were not Politburo members. Soon, Qin 
came to be viewed as a transitional political figure with 
no real future. 

Zhao Ziyang’s prospects for assuming full control of 
the CMC were good as long as Yang and Qin remained 
in conflict and were in the process of being moved 
aside. Following the 13th Congress, Zhao involved him- 
self closely in the work of the CMC and made several in- 
spection tours, accompanied by Yang on only one oc- 
casion. Zhao’s heightened involvement was taken as a 
sign that the power transition had begun.°° His most im- 
portant action was to deliver his proposals for military 
reform to an enlarged conference of the CMC, which 
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35Renmin ribao, Jan. 7, 1988. 
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went on to approve them in principle. Although not 
specified in the newspaper report, it is very probable 
that Zhao presided over this enlarged conference.°° 

Despite these initial signs that a transfer of authority 
was taking place, the plan for Zhao’s takeover of the 
main functions of the CMC did not succeed. According 
to one well-placed source, as late as mid-1988, Yang 
continued to handle day-to-day matters, presumably 
with Deng’s approval—a sign that Deng's confidence 
in Zhao's being the right person to lead the army was al- 
ready waning. Zhao’s call for thorough reform of the 
party’s ideological work within the military was severely 
criticized by Deng and Yang, who advocated instead 
that the PLA continue to “improve” its ideological work, 
a term acceptable to the high command. Articles also 
began to appear repudiating Zhao’s advocacy of ‘‘self- 
support” plans for the PLA. Lieutenant-General Qian 
Digian, deputy director of the National Defense Univer- 
sity, argued that Zhao’s proposal would lead the mili- 
tary in a dangerous direction by confusing its funda- 
mental function in Chinese society and its status in the 
power structure.2’ Zhao’s advocacy of a return to what 
were actually Maoist policies was clearly unwelcome, 
although the army had already benefited from engag- 
ing in arms production and lucrative sales abroad, 
which gained it a certain economic independence from 
the center. (Arms sales apparently do not require clear- 
ance by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, judging from the 
provision of rocketry to Saudi Arabia.) The PLA also re- 
tains a portion of the earnings from the sale of consum- 
er goods produced in its factories. 

Zhao Ziyang’s failure to gain acceptance in the mili- 
tary may have its roots in how he was appointed in the 
first place. If the arrangement was part of a deal 
stitched up between Deng and Chen Yun as Deng’s 
price for removing Hu Yaobang, Chen would have 
been aware that Zhao’s prospects were poor, given 
Zhao’s commitment to political reform, his record on 
economic policy, and his unresponsiveness to PLA de- 
mands while he was in charge of the state sector. Zhao 
was clearly vulnerable, and an alliance between the 
PLA and the conservatives in the Central Advisory 
Commission under Chen had a certain naturalness 
about it, since over two-thirds of the CAC members 
were either retired or active military personnel. 

The policies Zhao advocated for the military were 
originally Deng’s, including the call for a return to pro- 
duction, which simply echoed Deng’s 1984 instruction 
for self-restraint and integration of the PLA in the nation- 
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al economic plan.°° However, because no one dared to 
criticize Deng in public, Zhao became the target of the 
growing resentment over tight military budgets. The 
PLA pointed out that defense expenditures had actual- 
ly dropped and that the ratio of defense to other spend- 
ing in 1988 was down 7 percent from the ratio in 1980.°9 
Funds for maintenance had fallen short of requirements 
by some 10 billion yuan each year, crippling the every- 
day operations of the PLA and strangling any attempt at 
real modernization. Not only were purchases of high- 
technology weaponry at a standstill, but conventional 
weapons could not be replaced. Forty percent of cur- 
rent equipment could no longer be maintained in a 
ready state, and low outlays for basic training had re- 
duced the effectiveness of the forces. The PLA had for 
some time been alarmed at the poor quality of the re- 
cruits, which hampered its professionalization drive, 
and it blamed the fact that monthly incomes of only 37 
yuan were at least 23 percent below those for average 
city dwellers. A survey revealed that 50 percent of con- 
scripts believed that their standard of living had fallen 
since joining the army.*° In the face of this deep resent- 
ment, Zhao was a natural scapegoat. 

The PLA’s role as arbiter in the Chinese political pro- 
cess has been reinforced by the events surrounding 
the fall of Zhao Ziyang.*' As was the case with Hu Yao- 
bang in 1987, Deng’s second general secretary was 
unable to survive once he lost the support of the mili- 
tary. Although the influence of the PLA does not de- 
pend particularly on the army’s representation in the 
formal institutions of the political system, the PLA is 
strengthened during times of political uncertainty and 
comes to prominence when civil order is threatened or, 
as happened in early 1987, its leaders and elders per- 
ceive a threat to exist. It can then act in the name 
of a higher cause—the preservation of the revolution— 
rather than in the name of the protection of the party 
as such. 

Wang Zhen, from his vantage point within the CAC, 
has been important in articulating this position. He was 
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*°Zhu Dufa ‘Willingly Restrain Ourselves but Creatively Advance,” ibid., 
No. 3, 1989, p. 9. 

*°Zhang Feng, “On the Overall Policy of Self-Development and Selt- 
Improvement,” ibid., No. 2, 1989, pp. 8-11. 

“ibid. Of course, the same Survey indicates that half the conscripts see 
themselves as well or better off than before. This would be true of those from 
poorer provinces, such as Gansu. Such troops might be more inclined to 
use force against students they had been told were about to overthrow 
the system and whom they perceived as privileged. Troops from units 
garrisoned near Beijing, by contrast, might display less alacrity in obeying the 
same orders. 

“'For a discussion of the role of arbiter, see Amos Perlmutter and William 
M. LeoGrande, ‘The Party in Uniform: Toward a Theory of Civil-Military 
Relations in Communist Political Systems,” American Political Science 
Review (Washington, DC), No. 4, 1982, p. 785. 
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Wang Zhen, vice president of the People’s Republic of 
China. 


—Eastfoto. 


particularly effective in his attacks on the controversial 
television series He Shang,** and Zhao Ziyang’s favor- 
able reaction to the themes it advanced. Wang argued 
that the series not only advocated sweeping reform of 
China's general orientation but, in his view, negated the 
past and China's cultural heritage in the process. He 
was morally offended that the General Secretary would 
countenance this view of the revolution and the past. 
Historically, the PLA has been fairly effective in pro- 
tecting its own interests, and following its armed inter- 
vention in support of the conservatives in June 1989, it 
is in a position to exact concessions from the new and 
less secure leadership.** Increased budgetary alloca- 
tions and more autonomy, e.g., a greater say in the ap- 
pointment of the next chairman of the CMC and in the 
composition of the CMC are likely demands. 
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“The television series, He Shang (River-Elegy) was shown in May and 
June 1988. It examined China’s history, strongly suggesting that the nation 
prospered when it looked outward to the ocean—in the modern context 
meaning the West—and not inward. 

“°June T. Dreyer,"The Role of the Armed Forces in Contemporary 
China,” in E. A. Olsen and S. Jurika, Eds., The Armed Forces in 
Contemporary Asian Societies, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1986. She 
mentions PLA opposition to liberalism and delaying Geng Biao's appointment 
as Defense Minister. 
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The PLA might also be anxious to improve its public 
image after the events of June. One way to achieve this 
would be to transfer the unpopular duties of street 
patrols and crowd control over to the People’s Armed 
Police, leaving the regular infantry to concentrate on 
military matters except in an emergency. 

The PLA currently has a civilian role more extensive 
than at any time since the Cultural Revolution. Army 
men have replaced many of the newspaper editors and 
staff members in the party-controlled press, and the 
PLA’s General Political Department (GPD) is involved in 
the political re-education of society. Peking University 
freshmen are to spend a year in the army before com- 
mencing their university education, and martial law has 
been lifted in name only. During the debate over Bal 
Hua’s play Bitter Love, the GPD demonstrated that it 
had well-developed views on what is acceptable in the 
cultural sphere and what is not. In that case, it was quite 
unacceptable to suggest that the nation had not re- 
turned the love and sacrifice the soldier hero felt for 
his country. 
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Deng Xiaoping, right, with (left to right) Jiang Zemin, Li Peng, and Qiao Shi, in November 1989. 
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New Leadership and Old Problems 


China’s transition toward a new leadership was ac- 
celerated at the Fourth Plenum in June 1989, but many 
problems remain. Although Deng is still very powerful, 
he can no longer be regarded as the paramount leader, 
despite attempts to establish his writings as the ideo- 
logical and policy guide for the nation. And he is less ef- 
fective in the role of balancer, a role which is now more 
crucial than ever. The Chen Yun—Li Peng—Yao Yilin 
group has added the Politburo and the party headquar- 
ters to the institutions under its control, the State Coun- 
cil having been captured in early 1988. Jiang Zemin 
and Li Ruihuan scarcely constitute a convincing coun- 
terweight. Worst of all, from Deng’s standpoint, Chen 
Yun’s constituency in the Standing Committee now ex- 
ceeds his own. Qiao Shi's position is still uncertain, but 
Li, Yao, and Song Ping clearly have more influence than 
Jiang Zemin and Li Ruihuan. Furthermore, recent 
events have allowed the CAC to penetrate the dis- 
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gruntled PLA and have contributed to Yang Shang- 
kun’s moving away from Deng. Even the loyal party 
elder, Bo Yibo, has questioned Deng’s wisdom and 
obliquely called on him to shift the emphasis of his 
guidance on the reform policies.** Bo probably sees 
Deng’s modest attempts at glasnost’ and his promotion 
of Hu and Zhao as having led to the spring 1989 pro- 
democracy movement. 

A problem for both factions in the current conflict is to 
provide convincing public images for their respective 
leaders, LiPeng and Jiang Zemin, and this is now being 
addressed energetically through the media. But China’s 
political elite also remains bedeviled by the division be- 
tween first and second lines, with the deep divisions in 
the second line threatening the precarious alliance in 
the frontline. The problems of a very elderly second line 
have not been resolved, and may well not be until the 
death of one or both major figures. The order of their 


“4Renmin ribao, Aug. 10, 1989. The piece was commemorating Ye 
Jianying and stated, “When you commit a mistake, correct it; then you will not 
fall. If you do not, it is inevitable that you will.” If it was only Zhao Ziyang 
that he had in mind, then it would have been perfectly safe to mention him by 
name, for by August Zhao was out of office. That he did not strongly 
suggests Deng was the target. 


going will be crucial, and quite-different outcomes | 


would result if Deng were to die before Chen Yun. 


In the meantime, interference from the second line | 


continues and may eventually cause the same difficul- 
ties for the current front line that Zhao Ziyang experi- 
enced. The problematics of the situation are multiplied 


by the uncertain and changing position of the People’s | 


Liberation Army in the nation’s political structure. 

The rapidly changing international scene will also 
have an impact on China. The democratization of poli- 
tics that has taken place in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe played a significant role in the changes that 
have taken place in Chinese politics since 1986 and 
particularly since the events surrounding June 3-4, 
1989. Although the entry of society into China’s politics 
through mass demonstrations was quickly followed by 
its forced exit, the removal is unlikely to be permanent. 
The issues that precipitated popular protests in April 
and May have not disappeared. Political settlements 
will increasingly have to take these issues into account, 
placing China's leaders in an even more uncertain envi- 
ronment. Their survival and success will depend on an 
ability to adapt to these changes in the conduct of poli- 
tics in China, and the army will continue to monitor 
closely their attitudes and performance. 
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Limited Decline 


Carlos Gaspar 


Portuguese Communism Since 1976: 


n 1976, as the Portuguese revolutionary regime 

gave way to pluralist democracy, it seemed that the 

Portuguese Communist Party (Partido Comunista 
Portugués—PCP) would face a dilemma regarding its 
future: either to follow other major West European com- 
munist parties in adopting a more moderate political 
line or to continue its radical course and risk a decline 
into sectarian insignificance.' The PCP, however, did 
not accept that it was in an either/or situation, but set out 
to prove that it was possible to go a third way—that it 
could remain powerful in national politics while retain- 
ing an orthodox and dogmatic orientation and a subor- 
dination to the Soviet center. 

The experiences of other West European communist 
parties gave few grounds for believing that the PCP 
would succeed. The largest of those parties had under- 
gone partial democratization, had adopted policies of 
pragmatic opportunism, or had done both.* Neverthe- 
less, the PCP seemed confident that Portuguese poli- 
tics could make for an exception: after all, no other West 
European country had sustained a durable authoritar- 
ian regime and a revolution before reaching democra- 
cy. Furthermore, the Communist leadership was con- 
vinced that a stable pluralist democracy could not take 
root in Portugal, that democracy would be a transition 
toward either a communist regime or a traditional auto- 
cratic one.® 
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Carlos Gaspar is Special Assistant to Portuguese 
President Mario Soares. He has written widely on 
comparative politics and the Portuguese Communist 
Party. His latest work is the forthcoming Métamor- 
phoses corporatives? Les associations d’interéts et 
l'institutionalisation de la démocratie au Portugal 
(Corporatist Metamorphoses? Interest Associations 
and the Institutionalization of Democracy in Portugal). 
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The party decided on a dual strategy to maintain its 
revolutionary orthodoxy without becoming marginal- 
ized. On the one hand, it presented itself as a supporter 
of democratic stability, which could only be secured if 
and when further steps toward “socialism” were taken. 
On the other hand, the PCP tried its best to prevent the 
consolidation of pluralist democracy. Its purpose was 
to acquire both a revolutionary and a democratic legiti- 
macy. The PCP wanted to be able to retain its identity as 
a revolutionary party, even as it pursued this goal main- 
ly within the bounds of the constitutional framework. 

The PCP stayed on this course for the next 12 years. 
At the beginning, this course proved effective. It al- 
lowed the party to undertake an orderly retreat in the af- 
termath of the revolutionary upheaval. During the first 
years of democracy, when political and economic in- 
stability prevailed, it allowed the PCP to consolidate its 
position. As the democratic regime slowly overcame its 
initial crises, however, the PCP’s continued predictions 
about democracy’s imminent demise became more 
untenable and its basic programmatic assumptions 
more questionable. 


The Revolutionary Legacy 


The collapse of Portugal’s authoritarian regime as a 
result of the April 25, 1974, military coup d'etat caught 
the PCP by surprise. Nevertheless, the Communists 
were quick to catch up with events. They participated in 


1Eusebio Mujal-Leon, “The PCP and the Portuguese Revolution,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 1977, p. 40. 

2Heinz Timmermann, The Decline of the World Communist Movement. 
Moscow, Beijing and the Communist Parties of the West, Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1987, pp. 124-25. 

8Carlos Gaspar, “On the ‘Democratic and National Revolution’ " Revista 
de Ciéncia Politica (Lisbon), No. 2, 1985, pp. 75-80. 
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the Portuguese Communist Party in Oporto in April 
1975. 


—Photoreporters. 


the provisional governments and found their best allies 
among the radical currents of the Armed Forces Move- 
ment (Movimento das Forgas Armadas—MFA). During 
the following months, the Communists and their allies in 
the military became the strongest political force of the 
Portuguese revolution. They were instrumental in pav- 
ing the way for the Soviet-backed movements that took 
power in the new states formed in the wake of Portu- 
gal’s decolonization of its territories in southern Africa. 
They also tried to take over in Lisbon. 

On November 25, 1975, leftist military units atternpt- 
ed unsuccessfully to stage a coup and form an exclusi- 
vely left-wing revolutionary government.* The after- 
math of the coup demonstrated that the PCP had not 
been able to channel the revolution into the creation 
of a communist regime. Portugal’s political evolution 
toward an institutionalized democracy would go on. 

At the same time, it was evident that the revolution 
had brought profound transformations in Portuguese 
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society. The revolutionary expropriations—nationaliza- 


tions without indemnity—of Portuguese banks, of the 1\ 
largest industrial enterprises, and of latifundia in south- |) 


ern Portugal disrupted the inner balance of Portugal's 


economy and left it under state control. The military re- |) 


tained a political role, one that could limit or even pre- 


vent the playing by democratic rules: in early 1976, the | 
major parties and the military agreed on a transition |’ 
period until 1980, during which the Council of Revolu- |! 


tion® would continue to function. The President of the 
Republic, a military man, would chair the Council. 

The constitution ratified on April 25, 1976, was an am- 
biguous document. On the one hand, it created a semi- 
presidential or semi-parliamentary framework for a li- 
beral democracy. On the other, it gave a specific 
revolutionary dimension to the system by legitimizing 
the role of the military in government. The military- 
dominated Council of Revolution had sole control over 
the armed forces and veto power over legislation 
passed by parliament or by the government. It there- 
fore acted like a constitutional court. The constitution 
ratified the revolutionary changes in the economy as in- 
tegral to the existing system and defined the regime’s 
aim as the building of socialism.° A compromise, the 
constitution reflected the political dominance of the So- 
cialist Party (Partido Socialista Portuguesa—PSP) and 
of its allies in the military, that is, of the “coalition” that 
had successfully opposed the Communist takeover bid 
in 1975. 

The PCP refused to admit its revolutionary failure in 
the face of these changes. Instead, Alvaro Cunhal, its 
long-standing general secretary, announced that the 
Portuguese revolution was far from over and had mere- 
ly suffered a temporary setback due to divisions among 
the military.” He thus laid the foundations for the politi- 
cal myth to which the party would adhere in the follow- 
ing years. Through an interminable series of offensives 
and counter-offensives, this myth established the 
framework for continuity in the party’s program. 

The party’s program adopted at its 1965 Congress 
(which was held in the Soviet Union) declared that Por- 


“On the PCP during the revolutionary period, see Mujal-Leon, loc.cit., 
pp. 21-41; Kenneth Maxwell, “The Communists and the Portuguese 
Revolution,” Dissent (New York), Spring 1980, pp. 194—206; Keith 
Middlemas, Power and the Party. Changing Faces of Communism in Western 
Europe, London, André Deutsch, 1980, pp. 188-213. 

“The Council of Revolution was created in March 1975 and consisted 
solely of military officers, among them the president, the prime minister, and 
the chiefs of staff of the armed services. 

°For a political analysis of the 1976 Constitution, see Manuel de Lucena, 
O Estado da revolugao (The State of the Revolution), Lisbon, Expresso, 1978. 

“Alvaro Cunhal, A revolugao portuguesa. O passado e o futuro (The 
Portuguese Revolution. Past and Future—henceforth cited as A revolucao 
portuguesa), Lisbon, Edigdes Avante!, 1976, pp. 125-82 and pp. 223-25. 
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isolation and to acquire some degree of democratic le- 
gitimacy. It needed to ensure that its retreat from revo- 
lutionary tactics into competition according to the rules 
of democracy could be made with minimum losses. 
The defensive Communist strategy of 1976 was also 
designed to prevent the consolidation of those forces 
which had contained the PCP’s previous attempts at 
taking power. '* 

By and large, the retreat was successful. The PCP 
and its allies—the Portuguese Democratic Movement 
(Movimento Democratico Portugués—MDP), a satellite 
party, and the Socialist Popular Front (Frente Socialista 
Popular—FSP), a socialist splinter group—kept their 
share of the vote (14.6 percent) in the April 1976 elec- 
tions.'2 The PCP could count on a faithful electorate in 
the areas of its traditional influence (the industrial belt 
around Lisbon and, to a lesser extent, Oporto, as well 
as the Alentejo region, where the expropriation of lati- 
fundia had left the PCP in almost complete control of the 
province). The vote for the PCP was extremely light 
elsewhere, making the PCP more of a regional than a 
national party. Nonetheless, the PCP’s share of the vote 
gave it a place in the parliament as one of the four major 
political parties, behind the Socialists, the Social- 
Democrats, and the Christian-Democrats (Centro De- 
mocratico Social—CDS). 

The Communists’ share of the electorate did not hold 
up in the presidential election three months later: al- 
most half of the Communist voters deserted the official 
party candidate, Octavio Pato, to vote for Otelo Saraiva 
de Carvalho. Carvalho, one of the original instigators of 
the April 25, 1974 coup, who became a revolutionary 
symbol after his imprisonment on November 25, 1975, 
was the presidential candidate of the extreme Left. 
Seeking broader support, the PCP had presented itself 
in less radical terms; its proposals were conciliatory to 
the middle classes. This moderation left the more radi- 
cal segments of its traditional electorate open to the in- 
fluence of extreme-Left splinter groups. This electoral 
vulnerability was short-lived because the Superior or- 
ganization of the Communist Party rapidly overcame it. 

Once aclandestine party, the PCP had grown steadi- 
ly after the 1974 coup: from a core of 3,000 members to 
more than 100,000.'* It substantially increased its 
strength when it won control of most of the trade unions 
under the General Confederation of Portuguese Work- 


tugal had to go through a “democratic and national re- 
volution” before reaching a “socialist” stage.® The par- 
ty congress held in 1976 reaffirmed this general line, 
stressing that while some of the objectives of this inter- 
mediate stage had been accomplished—for instance, 
the decolonization of Portugal's African territories—the 
all-important “democratization of the state” was still to 
be attained. The democratization of the state was nec- 
essary to secure the partial revolutionary gains and 
bring the revolution to completion.? The program de- 
clared that Portugal had made immense progress. By 
escaping from the grip of national ‘monopoly capital- 
ism,” Portugal had become the most advanced de- 
mocracy in Western Europe.'° Either the Portuguese 
revolution would be brought to completion, or it would 
be destroyed by a restoration of the ancien régime. 
Through this programmatic rhetoric, the PCP tried to 
keep its revolutionary identity intact and to monopolize 
the legacy of the revolution—one that it had not brought 
about and that it had failed to harness to its own goals. 

Their ideological predicament notwithstanding, the 
Communists still had to function within the existing re- 
gime. In order to do so, they joined the constitutional 
majority together with the Socialists and the Social- 
Democrats (Partido Popular Democratico—PPD, later 
Partido Social Democrata—PSD) in voting for the ap- 
proval of the republic's constitution. Naturally, the PCP 
did not identify with the democratic aspect of the 1976 
constitution, which did not fit with its own stance on the 
development of the Portuguese revolution. The party 
justified its vote by declaring that the constitution re- 
flected “the present stage of revolutionary develop- 
ment.’’ In other words, the correlation of forces made 
it prudent to take one step back and to risk ameasure of 
identification with the post-revolutionary regime. 
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Retreat from Revolutionary Tactics 
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In becoming party to the constitutional agreement, 
the PCP was trying to avoid political and institutional 
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8Alvaro Cunhal, Rumo a vitoria. As tarefas do partido na revolucao 
democratica e nacional (The Path to Victory. The Tasks of the Party in the 
National and Democratic Revolution), n. p., Edigoes Avante!, 1964. See 
also Programa do Partido Comunista Portugués (aprovado no VI Congresso 
do PCP) (The Program of the Communist Party of Portugal [as approved at 
the VI PCP Congress]), n. p., Edigdes Avante!, 1965. 

8Cunhal, A revolucao portuguesa, pp. 58 and 117-23. 

'lbid., p. 121. See also Resolugao politica do Vill Congresso do PCP 
(Political Resolution of the 8th PCP Congress), Lisbon, Edigao da SIP do PCP, 
1976, p. 13; Conferéncia de imprensa de Alvaro Cunhal em Roma (Alvaro 
Cunhal’s Press Conference in Rome), Edigao da SIP do PCP, Feb. 11, 1977. 

"Vill Congresso do PCP (The 8th PCP Congress), Lisbon, Edigoes 
Avante!, 1976, p. 227. See also Cunhal, A revolucao portuguesa, pp. 183-90. 
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'2Mujal-Leon, loc. cit., pp. 35-41. 

13Eor the 1976 election, the PCP, the MDP, and the FSP formed the 
United People's Electoral Front (Frente Eleitoral Povo Unido—the FEPU), 
which was later dissolved when the FSP broke away from it. Before the 
1979 elections, the PCP and the MDP re-formed a new coalition, the United 
People’s Alliance (Alianga Povo Unido—the APU). 
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ers (Confederacao General de Trabalhadores Portu- 
gueses-Intersindical Nacional—CGTP-IN), and when it 
came to dominate most of the collective farms created 
after the expropriation of the latifundia in Alentejo. '° In 
fact, the PCP had become a mass party. 

Nevertheless, its Central Committee did not reflect 
either this growth in membership or the party’s domi- 
nant position in the trade unions. At the 1976 Congress, 
the Central Committee was enlarged, but only with the 
formerly clandestine party professionals. A handful of 
party veterans in the Central Committee Secretariat 
who were simultaneously members of the Political 
Commission ran the party organization. The three se- 
nior members, including Cunhal and Pato, had been in 
the Secretariat for more than 20 years; the others had 
been promoted in the 1960's, after Cunhal’s formal ac- 
cession as general secretary. '° Apparently fearing that 
the CGTP-IN leaders could become an institutionalized 
force within the organization, the PCP, in contrast to the 
normal practice of the other major West European com- 
munist parties, did not include union leaders in the Cen- 
tral Committee. '” 

In comparative terms, by 1976 the PCP was the third 
largest West European communist party. It stood be- 
hind the Italian Communist Party (Partito Comunista 
Italiano—PCl) and the French Communist Party (Parti 


"Prior to April 1974, the PCP did not release any official data 
concerning membership figures. The estimate of 3,000-4,000 is reasonable 
and is based on Neil Mcinnes’s data and on intelligence reports. The first 
Official figures released by the PCP were for July 1974 and put the party's 
membership at 14,000; figures for April 1975 showed an increase in 
membership to 100,000. In November 1976, the PCP claimed 115,000 
members. See Neil McInnes, The Communist Parties of Western Europe, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1975; F. Blanqui Teixeira, “On the 
Organization of the Party,” in Vi// Congresso do PCP, op. cit., pp. 47—50; 
and “Our Party,” O Militante (Lisbon), No. 100, 1983, pp. 15-22. For a 
thorough analysis of PCP membership, see also José Pacheco Pereira, 
“The Portuguese Communist Party and the Revolutionary Left,” in M. Baptista 
Coelho, Ed., Portugal. O sistema politico e constitucional. 1974-1987 
(Portugal. The Political and Constitutional System. 1974-1987), Lisbon, 
Instituto de Ciéncias Sociais, 1989, pp. 79-91. 

"For a discussion of interest groups in Portugal, see the forthcoming 
book by Manuel de Lucena and Carlos Gaspar, Métamorphoses 
corporatives? Les associations d'interéts et I'institutionalisation de la 
démocratie au Portugal (Corporatist Metamorphoses? Interest Associations 
and the Institutionalization of Democracy in Portugal), |UE-ICS; also José 
Barreto, A formagao do sindicalismo moderno em Portugal ( 1968-1988) (The 
Formation of Modern Trade Unionism in Portugal [1968—-1988]), Lisbon, 
Instituto de Ciéncias Sociais, 1989. 

"’The party Secretariat had four members in 1974. In 1976, three new 
members were added: Carlos Costa, who was on the Political Commission, 
Domingos Abrantes, and Jorge Araujo. The last two were younger, (both 
were in their 40's) and had joined the party in the 1950's. They became 
members of the Political Commission in 1979 and 1983, respectively. See 
“Membership of the Central Committee Elected by the Congress,” V/I/ 
Congresso do PCP, op. cit., pp. 285-87. 

"This rule was infringed in 1983 and 1988, when three members of the 
CGTP-IN Executive Committee, including Carvalho da Silva, its coordinator, 
appeared on the Central Committee lists. However, none was listed as a 
trade union leader. See Avante! (Lisbon), Dec. 6, 1988. 
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Communiste Frangais—PCF) in percentage of vote, 


but it had more members (proportional to population) 


than the PCF. The Portuguese Communists were first in 
terms of control over the trade unions. '8 

During the Portuguese revolutionary upheaval, the 
PCP had far more power than the PCI or the PCF ever 
possessed. Although it lost its unique influence with the 
institutionalization of democracy, it still held extensive 
control over some revolutionary institutions, especially 
those that had come into being in the wake of agrarian 
reform. Nonetheless, the Portuguese Communists suf- 


fered from a relative handicap, because the Socialist | 


Party had the power to prevent the formation of a left- 
wing majority and effectively kept the PCP out of the 
government. 

This handicap, as well as a relatively weak electoral 
standing, may have been blessings in disguise. Had 
the Communist Party been stronger, the Socialists 
might have felt the need to form an alliance with the PSD 
and to consolidate an anticommunist bloc in power. As 
it was, after the 1976 elections, the PSP decided to form 
a minority government with the support of the President 
of the Republic, General Ramalho Eanes. Eanes had 
been elected by a broad coalition of political groups, 
ranging from the PSP to the CDS. The Socialists were 
convinced that the PSD and the CDS would never get 
together with the PCP so as to have sufficient strength 
to carry a vote of no confidence against the Socialist 
government. Barring such a coalition, the Socialists be- 
lieved that their minority government would survive until 
1980. If the government survived, the PSP, in control of 
the state apparatus, could then become the dominant 
force in Portuguese politics. 

The decision of the Socialists to forma minority gov- 
ernment left the Communists in a favorable position. Al- 
though the Socialists were determined to cut down PCP 
influence, they still needed Communist votes in parlia- 
ment, In order to put together a parliamentary majority 
when necessary. Thus, even though the PCP was not 
bound by any permanent accord with the Socialists, it 
also was not consistently in opposition to Portugal's first 
democratic government. 


a 
Communist Consolidation 
eee 
During the first year of the Socialist minority govern- 
ment, the Communists kept a rather low profile, con- 
centrating on internal reorganization and seeking to 
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distance themselves from their image as a revolution- 
ary party determined to undermine democratic stabil- 
ity. The PCP defended, as well as it could, its territor- 
ies—the CGTP-IN monopoly in representing trade 
unions and the collective farms—against Socialist of- 
fensives. At the same time, the PCP derived political 
benefits from the economic austerity measures the 
government was forced to adopt in early 1977. 

The Socialists were soon to find out how quickly their 
government could become isolated, losing its état de 
grace in the face of an economic crisis and a reluctant 
President of the Republic. To break out of this down- 
ward spiral, the PSP came closer to the PSD: the two 
parties made a parliamentary agreement in order to roll 
back some of the more restrictive economic and social 
legislation—on agrarian reform, private entrepreneur- 
ship, indemnities, and labor relations—left over from 
the revolutionary period. 

By then, the Communist Party felt strong enough to 
resume its radical opposition against the Socialist Par- 
ty. It did so in no uncertain terms, calling on President 
Eanes to dismiss the minority government, dissolve 
“parliament, and hold early elections. Moreover, it 
claimed that the Socialist government's betrayal of the 
"revolutionary legacy was so profound that it created a 
political vacuum. The PCP felt that it alone could not fill 
this vacuum and thus called for participation on the part 
of other, as yet inchoate, forces representative of the 
middle-class strata estranged from the PSP.'9 

Their new tactics proved to be somewhat premature. 
Less than six months later, the minority government 
was on the verge of collapse, caught between need to 
introduce radical measures to improve the ruined 
economy and the uncompromising opposition of Fran- 
cisco Sa Carneiro, the PSD leader. Prime Minister Mario 
Soares called on the parties and the interest associa- 
tions to negotiate a common platform, if they wanted to 
prevent a political crisis. When they did not, he asked 
for a vote of confidence in parliament on December 7, 
1977. The PCP joined the PSD and the CDS in a no- 
confidence vote that forced the Prime Minister to resign. 

The PCP’s position was, nonetheless, ambiguous. 
The party had shown real flexibility during the negotia- 
| tions, even accepting, on condition that they be imple- 
mented with restraint, the very policies that it had utterly 
rejected the previous summer.“ It continued to behave 
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moderately when Soares was forming the next govern- 
ment and trying to find partners for the parliamentary 
majority demanded by President Eanes. This modera- 
tion was above all due to the seriousness of the eco- 
nomic crisis. The Communist leadership was aware 
that the military, which had political power, would not 
stand for any radical opposition at such atime. The RGR 
was also being treated like any other political party and 
so was breaking out of the depths of its former political 
isolation. Finally, the presidential majority of 1976 had 
broken up and the chances of a PSP-PSD majority gov- 
ernment, which was opposed by Sa Carneiro, were 
nonexistent. This left an alliance between the Socialists 
and the Christian-Democrats as the only choice. 

From the PCP’s perspective, such an alliance had 
the double advantage of being weak and of confirming 
the Communist thesis on the convergence between the 
Socialist Party and the right-wing forces. The PCP had 
nothing to lose from that alliance. Moreover, the second 
government even behaved with restraint in those areas 
in which confrontation with the Communists would 
seem inevitable: control over collective farms, land re- 
distribution, and the formation of a trade union confed- 
eration to compete with the CGTP-IN. 

Perhaps even more important to the PCP was the 
perception that the fall of the Socialist government cre- 
ated a period of political instability on top of an econom- 
ic crisis. In the summer of 1978, the Socialist/Christian- 
Democratic alliance came to an end. President Eanes 
then tried to consolidate his own position by appointing 
independent prime ministers, in contravention of parlia- 
mentary rules. He failed both to muster sustained sup- 
port from the political parties and to create a presiden- 
tial majority by splitting the PSD and isolating the PSP. 
Political instability became the rule until the December 
1979 elections. 

The PCP was one of the main beneficiaries of this sit- 
uation. It had been out of government since 1976 and 
bore no direct responsibility for the economic crisis. Al- 
though it had lost some ground in the Alentejo and in 
the trade unions—after the Socialists and the Social- 
Democrats finally decided to create the General Union 
of the Workers (Uniao General dos Trabalhadores— 
UGT) to compete against the Communist-dominated 
trade unions in late 1978—but the Socialists had lost 
more, starting with their hegemonic position in the gov- 
ernment. The permanent instability also gave hope to 
those, including the Communists, who expected plural- 
ist democracy to be merely a precarious and transient 
phase. 

The 1979 election gave the Communist Party its best 
results ever. It received 19 percent of the vote, repre- 
senting more than a million voters. The party was able 
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and was only behind the Italian one.** Given the Span- 
ish Communist Party's debacle and the withering away 
of “Euro-communism,” Portuguese Communists could 
well present their alternative as a viable and effective 
strategy for West European communist parties,2° one 
that had served them well during the first turbulent 
years of Portuguese democracy. 


to attract voters outside its traditional strongholds, get- 
ting sizable support in the industrialized districts north 
of Lisbon, such as Braga and Aveiro. It became less of 
a regional party, although the distribution of its elector- 
ate remained quite uneven. The Communist vote con- 
tinued to be insignificant in northern rural areas and in 
the Atlantic archipelagos. Moreover, the electoral ad- 
vantage of the Socialist Party over the PCP dropped 
from 20 to 12 percentage points. The Left also lost its 
previous “arithmetic” majority of seats in parliament to 
the Democratic Alliance (Alianca Democratica—AD), a 
Center-Right coalition built around the PSD and CDS. 
The Socialists joined the Communists in opposition to 
the new government headed by Sa Carneiro. 

The next step for the PCP was to become part of the 
presidential majority, joining the Socialists in support- 
ing the reelection of President Eanes. Eanes’s major 
opponent was another general, Antonio Soares Car- 
neiro, the AD candidate. Mario Soares, the Socialist 
leader, who was not himself a candidate, withdrew his 
support from his former ally. The Communists had 
come a long way since 1976. At that time, the PCP had 
been a defeated party in retreat. The main cleavage in 
the party system set the PCP apart from the other three 
major parties. This cleavage excluded the Communist 
Party from the presidential majority and from any per- 
manent formal agreement with the democratic parties. 
The PCP was a small minority party on the Left, almost 
an outcast, overwhelmed by a Socialist party more than 
double its size, in power and determined to roll back 
Communist revolutionary gains. 

Four years later, the PCP was no longer on the defen- 
sive. It had grown both as an electoral and as a mass 
party—having more than 160,000 members2'—while 
the Socialist Party was in decline. The Communist strat- 
egy of striving for hegemony over the Left was no longer 
unrealistic in the face of a weakened and divided So- 
Cialist Party. The main cleavage among the parties now 
seemed to be a more conventional one, along the lines 
separating the Left and the Right. The reelection of 
President Eanes allowed the PCP to surmount most of 
its legitimation problems within the democratic system. 

Finally, the PCP was still growing while other major 
West European communist parties were losing votes or 
beginning to decline, in part as a result of a Soviet poli- 
cy shift and changing Western perceptions about com- 
munism.** The fact that the Portuguese Communists 
continued to approve of every Soviet move—including 
the invasion of Afghanistan—did not seem to harm their 
electoral standing or to raise internal dissent, as hap- 
pened in the other West European communist par- 
ties.°° By 1980, the PCP was attracting the same per- 
centage of voters as did the French Communist Party 


First Turning Point 


The 1980 legislative elections returned an AD major- | 
ity. Just before the presidential election, however, | 
Prime Minister Sa Carneiro was killed in an air crash, 
leaving the majority without effective leadership. The in- 
cumbent president, Eanes, with support from the So- 
Cialist Party and the PCP, defeated the AD candidate. 

The main issue in the elections was how to bring the 
transition period to a close. The AD, above all, promot- 
ed revision of the constitution to remove from it the so- 
Cialist provisions and the political role of the military. 
The PCP also attached great importance to the issue of 
constitutional revision since the revolutionary dimen- 
sion of the 1976 constitution made it possible for the 
PCP to continue to claim that the Portuguese revolution 
was not over; at the same time, it allowed the party to 
participate in the democratic regime on its own terms. 

With the defeat of the AD presidential Candidate, the 
PCP seemed confident that the AD coalition could not 
survive for long,*° and would ultimately be unable to 
push through constitutional revisions. Referring to the 
outcome of the elections, the PCP claimed that it had 
neutralized “at the very last moment” a sinister “reac- 
tionary plot.”*” By 1982, however, the situation had 
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changed. Mario Soares entered into an agreement with 
the AD concerning the constitutional amendment and 
worked out a common platform with it. Consequently, 
“the PCP united with President Eanes and the radical 
“military in opposing the amendment, and concentrated 
on pressuring the Socialist Party. 

In January 1982, Cunhal launched the Communist of- 
fensive against the proposed amendmert, describing 
it as a coup d’ état in the making.*° The PCP mobilized 
its trade unions to bring down the government through 
two general strikes, but this proved unsuccessful. The 
party also called for early elections before the amend- 
ment could be put to a vote in parliament.*° It called on 


| Socialist deputies to break party discipline and vote 
| against the revision law, causing a formal break in rela- 
| tions between the two parties. These efforts came to 


nothing: the amendment was passed in August 1982, 
with only the Communists voting against ie 
On the one hand, the PCP continued to claim that the 


| amendment was part of a plot to restore an authoritar- 


ian regime. On the other hand, it stated that the “plot- 


| ters” had been unable to attain all their objectives and 


that the constitution would continue to be a landmark of 
revolutionary achievement and a reference point rally- 
ing all “democratic forces”—including, naturally, the 
Communists. 

The first constitutional revision was decisive yet limit- 
ed. It abolished those military revolutionary institutions 
that constrained pluralist democracy; in so doing, It 
brought the transition period to an end by abolishing 
the military's role as the guardian of the post-revolutionary 
regime. But the revision left the more revolutionary 


ideological dimensions of the constitution practically 
intact: pledging that socialism was the culmination of 
democracy, protecting the irreversibility of the revolu- 
tionary nationalizations, restricting private initiative in 
banking and industry in the name of the collective ap- 
propriation of the means of production, and even pro- 
tecting nonexistent revolutionary institutions, such as 
those that were supposed to secure workers’ control in 
the enterprises. 

The revision was a major step toward the full “normal- 
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ization” of the democratic regime; only the presence of 
a military man, who no longer held direct powers of 
command over the armed forces as President of the 
Republic, remained as a symbol of its revolutionary 
foundation. It was more and more difficult for the PCP to 
argue that the specificities of the Portuguese regime 
set it apart from other Western democracies, or to claim 
that the old revolution continued unabated. The Com- 
munist myth was wearing thin, even within party ranks. 
The Communist leadership still expected that left- 
wing votes would punish the Socialist Party for its 
agreement with the Center-Right majority about the 
constitutional revision. In the elections of April 1983, 
however, the PSP came in first, with 36 percent of the 
vote, as against 18 percent for the PCP. The Social- 
ists formed a coalition government with the Social- 
Democrats, with Mario Soares as prime minister. 


Lost Opportunity 


Perhaps the Communist Party’s greatest failure inthe 
course of the fight over the revision of the constitution 
was that it missed a second opportunity to engage in 
gradual change, to adapt itself to the reality of an insti- 
tutionalized pluralist regime and the withdrawal of the 
military from politics. In 1976, such an adaptation would 
have entailed too many risks, because the groups on 
the extreme Left could have threatened the party’s hold 
on its traditional supporters. In 1982 or 1983, however, 
the real risk was in going on with the rather empty ritual- 
istic calls for mass mobilization against successive, 
and mostly imaginary, plots menacing what remained 
of the revolutionary legacy. 

In the wake of the Polish crisis, the reforms in China, 
and the gradual accession to power of a post-Stalinist 
generation in the USSR, conditions in international 
communism also pointed to the need for moderate 
change. For its part, the PCP acknowledged that the 
“construction of socialism” was an uneven process, in- 
volving errors, the adoption of new strategies, and the 
renewal of communist leaderships.°* Cunhal was pre- 
pared to admit this and the consequent need for some 
evolution in the PCP’s leadership style. He also under- 
stood the need for rectification in the workstyle of the 
party cadres, which was still molded by their clandes- 
tine experience.°? But he remained uncompromising 
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on the central tenets of ideology and strategy, begin- 
ning with his thesis on the uninterrupted Portuguese 
revolution. According to Cunhal, facts had proven that 
this theory was right, and events would, in time, show 
that it had been worth waiting for a second revolution- 
ary situation.** 

The party’s platform therefore continued to uphold 
the same general line on the Portuguese “revolutionary 
process’ even as the party depicted democratic poli- 
tics since 1976 as an apparently continual series of 
“counterrevolutionary” offensives thwarted only at the 
last minute.2° The Communist leadership also re- 
mained relatively unchanged, and did not allow for any 
significant accretion of new members into its ranks. The 
PCP’s leadership had become one of the most endur- 
ing and stable among communist parties: none of the 
members of the Secretariat or the Political Commission 
were replaced between 1963 and 1983, and no signs of 
dissent appeared among the leadership under Cun- 
hal’s rule. At the 1983 Congress, the Political Commis- 
sion was enlarged by adding some younger caares, in- 
cluding the last minute co-optation of Zita Seabra, one 
of the deputies who had pleaded for a positive vote on 
the constitutional amendment. None of these new 
members was given a position of real power. The Cen- 
tral Committee was also expanded to include a few 
elected officials and trade union members, but more 
than 90 percent of the Central Committee was made up 
of party functionaries.°° 

The PCP did not imitate the example of the French 
Communist Party’s strategy of seeking a Left majority 
through cooperation with the Socialists. It persisted in 
accusing the PSP of being an accomplice of the worst 
enemies of Portuguese democracy. It was equally firm 
in defending those revolutionary institutions—in agrari- 
an reform and in state enterprises—remaining in place 
since 1974-75. The PCP also steadfastly opposed Por- 
tuguese entry into the European Communities (EC). 


Second ‘Turning Point 


During the two difficult years (1983-85) of the 
PSP-PSD coalition, Portugal’s accession to the EC be- 
came a central issue in national politics. The govern- 
ment led by Mario Soares considered EC membership 
its first priority and presented it as essential to the con- 
solidation of democracy. Entry into the Common Market 
was also a crucial issue for the PCP. The Communists 
systematically opposed every step leading Portugal 
toward the EC, from the 1972 accords to the 1977 appli- 
cation for full membership and all subsequent efforts to 
advance the ensuing negotiations.°” 
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The PCP perceived accession to the EC as a political 
problem. At this time, Soviet policy opposed every form 
of West European integration, including the enlarge- | 
ment of the EC through the admission of Spain and Por- | 
tugal. The Portuguese Communists, in contrast to their 
Italian and Spanish comrades, supported the Soviet 
line. The PCP opposed the 1972 accords, but later ra- | 
tionalized them as an acceptable status quo when Por- 
tugal sought full membership after 1977.8 As the gov- 
ernment emphasized the positive political implications 
of Portugal’s accession in 1983, arguing that EC mem- 
bership would strengthen Portuguese democracy, the 
PCP, alone among Portuguese parties, took the oppo- 
site view. It presented EC membership as an integral 
part of a conspiracy to destroy the political and eco- 
nomic legacy of the postrevolutionary regime.°? 

The matter also had important ideological conse- 
quences for the PCP. The party believed that EC mem- 
bership would inevitably mean the restoration of “mo- 
nopoly capitalism” with a multinational face. This 
possibility was an ironic twist on the 1975 decapitation 
of Portuguese capitalism. The revolutionary regime, ex- 
pecting encirclement by hostile Western powers, took 
full state control of the economy. The regime spared 
foreign interests from nationalization, however, in order 
to delay (or not provoke) a Western boycott. The actual 
consequence of the policy on nationalization was that 
national capitalism stood unarmed and vulnerable vis- 
a-vis foreign capitalism. Thus the restoration of “mo- 
nopoly capitalism” from without came to mean not only 
the destruction of the specific traits that made ‘“Portu- 
guese democracy” the most advanced of the Western 
regimes, but also the loss of Portugal's economic inde- 
pendence as the Communists saw it. Following the log- 
ic of the Communist thesis, the revolutionary efforts to 
detach Portugal from the West and to move it toward 
autarchy finally amounted to worse than the mere resto- 
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ration of the status quo ante 1974. The PCP could hard- 
ly be at ease with such an outcome. Therefore, its cata- 
strophic expectations from Portugal’s accession to 

the EC primarily reflected a deep internal ideological 
problem. 

Nonetheless, the PCP could have accepted that Por- 
tugal’s membership in the EC would soon be a fact. In- 
stead, it tried to deny reality, arguing that the EC was 
unprepared to admit Portugal and Spain because of its 
own problems. When the signing of the treaty was al- 
ready imminent, the PCP demanded that the govern- 
ment be dismissed: after the accession instruments 
were signed on July 12, 1985, the PCP called for parlia- 
ment to be dissolved before it could ratify the accession 
treaty.7° 

As inthe case of the constitutional revision, the PCP’s 
efforts came to nothing. The party soon suffered a clear 
defeat in early elections held after parliament's ratifica- 
tion of Portugal’s entry into the EC. The Communists 
once more shifted their position, demanding only that 
_the treaties be renegotiated, and no longer asking that 
Portugal give up its status as a full member of the Euro- 
pean Communities.4" 

The PCP achieved mixed results by following this 
strategy. Its insistence on the political significance of 
accession made everyone realize that EC membership 
| represented a further step toward a stable, pluralist de- 
mocracy, and away from the PCP’s myth about the Por- 
tuguese revolution. Atthe same time, the PCP’s opposi- 
tion had a potentially significant payoff: the PCP, as the 
only major party to express reservations about mem- 
bership, stood to gain politically among those adverse- 
ly affected by the disruptive economic impact of joining 
the Common Market. 


Brief Interval 


The October 1985 parliamentary election gave the 
Communist Party a brief respite from the succession of 
defeats it had suffered, especially since 1982. Al- 
though the PCP lost votes, it claimed victory.** The PCP 
had some reason to do so, for the ‘new party” for which 

| ithad been calling since 1977 finally emerged from the 
conflict pitting the outgoing president, Ramalho Eanes, 
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against the Socialist leader, Mario Soares. Soares had 
already announced that he would be a presidential 
candidate in the January 1986 election. 

This new Party of Democratic Renewal (Partido Ren- 
ovador Democratica—PRD), running with the incum- 
bent president’s blessing, took 18 percent of the vote, 
while the PSP dropped from 36 to 20 percent, and the 
PCP from 18 to 15 percent.*? This major redistribution 
of the left-wing vote made the PSD the largest party, 
even though it gained only a marginal increase (from 27 
to 29 percent) in its percentage of the vote. Because 
the left-wing parties were extremely divided, the PSD 
was able to form a single-party minority government un- 
der Cavaco Silva. 

The PCP concentrated its attacks on the Socialist 
Party, and paid little attention to the PSD minority gov- 
ernment. In the Communist scheme of things, the PSP 
had finally been punished by the electorate for its re- 
peated ‘‘betrayals.” The PSP was now encircled by the 
PRD and the PCP, so that it would either be crushed ina 
pincer movement or it would have to agree to a Left ma- 
jority in which it would count for less than its two adver- 
saries combined. This would not endanger the PCP’s 
strategy for Left hegemony, as the Communists took 
the trouble to classify the PRD somewhat esoterically 
as a “democratic party of the non-Left.”“* Thus, the 
PCP would dominate the Left, and its “non-Left” allies 
would help finish off the PSP as a major party, while 
at the same time making sure that the ‘democratic 
forces” would retain a parliamentary majority. 

For the next three months, the Communist leadership 
probably thought that, at last, it would be possible to re- 
verse the gradual stabilization of the democratic re- 
gime. The main obstacle to this reversal had been the 
moderate policies of the PSP, now threatened by the 
latest electoral returns. The PRD, however heteroge- 
neous, was fundamentally under the authority of Presi- 
dent Eanes and his military allies: ideally, the PRD 
could signify the revival of the Armed Forces Move- 
ment, and the restoration of a political role for the mili- 
tary through party politics. 

For a brief interval, it seemed possible that the old al- 
liance of the PCP and the radical military (the break-up 
of which had doomed the PCP’s victory plans in 1975) 
would once again become the dominant force in Portu- 
guese politics. The PRD and the PCP agreed on a 
strong presidential candidate, Francisco Salgado 
Zenha, to run against the Socialist Party leader Mario 


43The PRD won 1 million votes, a little more than the total of the more 
than 800,000 votes lost by the PS and the 130,000 votes lost by the PCP. 

44This classification was formulated by Angelo Veloso, a member of the 
PCP Political Commission. 
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Soares.*° Zenha, a socialist whose prestige was sec- 
ond only to that of Soares, started with an advantage 
over his rival: together the PRD and PCP received more 
votes than the PSP in the legislative election. 

It was a singularly important moment for the Commu- 
nist Party, because a victory by Zenha against Soares 
would make almost everything possible once again. 
Cunhal had never hidden the fact that the PSP leader 
was his béte noire. Cunhal had made it clear that the 
presidential election was to be the moment of truth as 
early as 1983, when the PCP Congress passed a reso- 
lution pledging never to support Soares’s bid for the 
presidency, whatever the circumstances.*® 


The Last Straw 


Mario Soares won the first round of the presidential 
election. The PRD-PCP candidate finished third, be- 
hind Soares and the right-wing candidate, CDS leader 
Freitas do Amaral. The run-off matched Soares and 
Amaral, who was backed by the PSD and the Christian- 
Democrats. 

In light of these developments, the PCP convened an 
extraordinary congress in February 1986. The sole pur- 
pose of this congress was to hear Cunhal admit, for the 
first time in public, that he had been wrong when he had 
categorically stated that the Communists would never 
back Soares for president. The congress then an- 
nounced the decision to support Soares, in order to 
prevent a victory of the rightist candidate.*” 

Cunhal must have doubted whether Soares was real- 
ly the lesser of the two evils, especially after Soares was 
elected President of the Republic a few days after the 
Congress, but the General Secretary had little choice 
but to back him. At least his support of Soares assured 
Cunhal that Communist voters would not cast their bal- 
lots for Soares contrary to party directives, that he 
would not have to face internal dissent over this issue, 
and that he was avoiding outcries from other West Eu- 
ropean communist parties. 

Still, this decision did not solve any of the PCP’s prob- 
lems. Its strategy had failed, and so had that of the PRD. 
It was useless to foster any further illusions in the after- 
math of the presidential election. Portuguese democra- 
cy now had a civilian president; the PSP felt confident 
once again and less tempted to become radicalized: 
and the PRD was no longer under anybody's control, as 
its internal strife increased after the defeat. 

Worse, the Communists’ allies were becoming tired 
of revolutionary illusions. The auxiliary forces of the 
PCP—the MDP, its satellite party, and the CGTP-IN 
trade unions—were starting to adapt themselves to the 
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Francisco Salgado Zenha, candidate of the Portu- 
guese Communist Party and the Party of Democratic 
Renewal in the 1986 Portuguese presidential election, 


won by Mario Soares. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


hard facts of political reality. When Cunhal decided— 
alone, as it seems—to call for the government's dis- 
missal in September 1986,*° he was faced by open dis- 
agreement from the MDP, which refused for the first 
time to follow the PCP’s line.*? The PCP had consistent- 
ly demanded the dismissal of nine of the 10 govern- 


““This was a slow and painful process, and Cunhal later blamed 
President Eanes for taking so long to decide on a candidate. See Alvaro 
Cunhal, “Opening Statement,” in X/ Congresso (extraordinario) (The 
Extraordinary 11th Congress), Lisbon, Edicdes Avante!, 1986, p. 21; idem, 
Intervencao de Alvaro Cunhal (Alvaro Cunhal’s Speech), XII Congresso 
do PCP, mimeo, Dec. 1, 1988, p. 23. 

“Political Resolution,” in X Congresso do Partido Comunista 
Portugués, p. 47; Alvaro Cunhal, “Opening Speech to the 10th Congress,” 
ibid., pp. 39-40. 

47A\varo Cunhal, “Opening Speech,” X/ Congresso (extraordinario), 

pp. 22-27. 

“°A few days later, the Central Committee met and endorsed Cunhal’s 
position. 

“°Diario de Noticias (Lisbon), Nov. 7, 1986. 


ments since 1976, and the MDP had always supported 
the demand. Its refusal to do so in this instance was 
therefore unexpected. The resulting polemics between 


_the two allies went on until the coalition they had first 
formed 10 years earlier broke up.°° Although the PCP 


re-formed a coalition with MDP elements who left the 
old “democratic” front,°' the split with the MDP was a 
clear sign of rebellion and a reflection of internal dissent 
demanding “renewal” of the PCP.°* 

Immediately after the split, six well-known party fig- 
ures, including veteran member and former minister 
Veiga de Oliveira, presented the General Secretary 
with a memorandum demanding that a congress of the 
party be convened at the earliest possible date to oe 
with the outstanding strategic and internal issues.° 
This was the first formal step of the internal opposition, 
but one that had no immediate consequences, as it re- 
mained unpublicized. 

At this time, the PRD introduced a motion of censure 


_against the minority government—a motion passed 


with the votes of the PSP and the PCP. The government 
fell and President Soares unexpectedly called an elec- 
tion for July 19, 1987. Neither the PSP nor the PCP was 
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anxious to face an election at the time. For once, the 
Communist Party did not call for the dissolution of par- 
liament and opposed the president’s decision to call for 
a general election.°* 

The PCP received a share of the vote that marked a 
post-1975 low: 12 percent.°° The party retreated to its 


S°The PCP and MDP were part of the FEPU during the 1976 election; 
since the 1979 election, they have been part of the APU. See fn. 13. 

5'Those who left the MDP formed the Democratic Intervention 
(Intervencao Democratica—ID) and then—prior to the 1987 election—joined 
the PCP and the Green Party to form the United Democratic Coalition 
(Coligagao Democratica Unitaria—CDvU). 

°2Diario de Noticias, Dec. 2, 1986. 

°3This document remains confidential. It was presented by Veiga de 
Oliveira, a senior member of the group, who had served in the Central 
Committee (until 1983) and had been a Communist minister in the 
provisional governments and a parliamentary deputy; Vital Moreira, the party's 
leading constitutionalist, who had served as a deputy and had been a 
judge in the Constitutional Court; Silva Graga and Silva Marques, former 
provisional government members; and Sousa Marques and Dulce 
Martins. 

“4The PCP proposed that the PSP and the PRD join it in forming a 
“democractic government.” See Avante!, Apr. 2, Apr. 16, and May 7, 1987; 
see also O Diario (Lisbon), June 6, 1987. 

551n 1989, the CDU coalition received fewer votes than had the PCP 
alone in 1975. 


bermpiee of Paniaman: eaaaneo Amaral administers the oath : office to President- Bee Mario wires (right) on 
March 9, 1986, as the outgoing president, Romalho Eanes, watches. 
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traditional strongholds, becoming again more a region- 
al than a national party. More than 60 percent of the 
PCP’s votes came from Lisbon’s industrial belt and the 
Alentejo; the party was almost wiped out in the more ru- 
ral areas and on the Atlantic islands.°° The PCP’s elec- 
toral strength after 1979 had gone steadily down; it lost 
45 percent of its electorate.°” 

In contrast, the PSP was able to hold on to its elector- 
ate, and to move again to a 10-percentage point advan- 
tage over the PCP. The PRD’s share fell to 4 percent of 
the vote, thus confirming the utter defeat it had suffered 
during the presidential election. Finally, for the first 
time, a single party had an absolute majority: the PSD 
received 50 percent of the vote, which made it very im- 
probable that its government would fall from power be- 
fore 1991. 

In a sense, this was the last straw for the PCP. Its alli- 
ance strategy had failed; it had lost every fight over a 
major issue in national politics; and its myth of the Portu- 
guese revolution was shattered, because pluralist de- 
mocracy had shown its staying power. The PSD and the 
PSP were even preparing for a second revision of the 
constitution, to eliminate the ideological remnants of 
the revolutionary legacy. 

With Soares as president, a large single-party parlia- 
mentary majority, and the PSP as the main opposition 
party, no political crisis was in sight for the first time 
since 1976. The PCP’s ideological petrification, its in- 
ternal ossification, and its rigid long-term strategy had 
been obscured by Portugal’s political and economic in- 
stability. As long as uncertainty prevailed, the Commu- 
nist Party was able to strengthen its position and to 
grow as an electoral and mass party. Later, as stability 
increased, the PCP was able to control its gradual and 
relative decline, avoiding, like the PCI, the pattern of 
abrupt decline of the PCF. After the July 19, 1987, elec- 
tion, however, it was the Communist Party itself that 
seemed to be vulnerable to an internal political crisis. 
The PCP’s Central Committee apparently thought so 
because it unexpectedly decided to convene a party 
congress.°8 


The Communist Crisis 


The PCP announced that its 12th Congress would 
take place in early 1988, but the congress was later 
postponed until December.°? Three different prob- 


The electoral districts with the greatest concentration of loyal PCP 
voters comprised 34 percent of the total electorate. The party had less then 5 
percent of the vote in every rural district except one, 2.3 percent of the 
vote in the Azores, and 1.9 percent in the Madeira islands. 


Alvaro Cunhal speaks at a November 1987 celebration 

of the 70th anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution in 

the Kremlin Palace of Congresses in Moscow. 
—Sovfoto. 


lemms—the rapid changes in the Soviet Union, the stabil- 
ity of Portuguese democracy, and the question of lead- 
ership succession—threatened to merge into one mas- 
sive crisis, leading to a paralysis of the PCP.®© 

The extensive changes in international commu- 


°’The PCP received 1,121,000 votes in 1979, but only 685,000 votes in 
1987. 

*8Avante!, July 24, 1987. 

*°lbid. See also ibid., Feb. 26, 1988. 

©°For a discussion of the early stages of the communist crisis see Vasco 
Rato, “The PCP: Anatomy of a Crisis," Risco (Lisbon), No. 9, 1988, pp. 55-70; 
Candida Ventura, ‘The Communist Party of Portugal And Perestroyka,” 
Est et Ouest (Paris), April 1988; Carlos Gaspar, “The Desert of the Tartars 
Revisited,” Risco, No. 10, 1988, pp. 49-65: and Kevin Devlin, “Portuguese 
CP Rebels Inspired by Gorbachev,” in Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty 
(hereafter, RFE-RL), Radio Free Europe Research (Munich), Background 
Report No. 234, Nov. 23, 1987. 
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nism®’ were late in making their effects felt on the 
PCP.® Since the beginning of Mikhail Gorbachev's ef- 
forts at perestroyka, Portuguese Communists had 
seemed increasingly incapable and unwilling to adjust, 


-as they had always done in the past, to the latest 


change in Soviet policy. Although the PCP carefully 
avoided direct public criticism of any ruling communist 
party, it was notably silent on major internal Soviet 
changes. It characterized perestroyka as a way to con- 
solidate party rule rather than as a “revolutionary stage 
in the construction of socialism.’©° Like the East Ger- 
man communists, the PCP stressed that each party fol- 
lowed its own “national path” toward “socialism” and 
need not follow the Soviet model.® In so doing, the PCP 
was being consistent with its strongly orthodox line, yet 


_ departing somewhat from its previous sectarian pattern 


of unconditional alignment with the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. This situation was too disturbing to be 
openly acknowledged, so the PCP leaders told party 
officials to regard Gorbachev's policies as a cunning 
ploy to confuse and divide the USSR’s Western adver- 


| saries.°° As the CPSU abandoned old feuds with its 
| communist opponents, such as the PCI, and its search 


for a multilateral framework to strengthen its leadership 


| over other communist parties,°° the PCP tost its status 


as Moscow’s model ally. Cunhal, whose political au- 
thority partly derived from his standing in the Soviet 
Union, also lost personal authority when it was clear 
that, after Mikhail Suslov’s death (1982) and Boris Po- 
nomarev’s retirement (1986), he no longer enjoyed his 


| old privileged access to the CPSU’s leadership. 


The ideological and strategic problem concerned 
mainly the PCP’s unwillingness to depart from its defini- 
tion of the “democratic and national revolution” or from 
its long-term strategy of opposing pluralist democracy. 
The PCP had sought hegemony over the Left through 
the neutralization of the Socialist Party. From the Com- 
munist perspective it was the PSP’s unwillingness to fol- 
low the PCP’s lead that threatened to spell the death of 
the Portuguese revolution. The suspicion of pluralist 
democracy and the efforts to neutralize the Socialists 
were two sides of the same coin. The core of ‘profes- 
sional revolutionaries” who had led the party since the 


| exciting days of clandestine activity was still unpre- 


pared to come to terms with the dullness of parliamen- 


EE EEE IEEE TIES 


61See Timmermann, op. cit. See also Zbigniew Brzezinski, The Grand 
Failure: The Birth and Death of Communism in the Twentieth Century, New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1989. 

62See Timmermann, op.cit., and Waller and Fennema, op. cit. 

®8Questioned about the party's initial silence, Cunhal dismissed the 
entire matter by calling it a matter of semantics. “Interview with Alvaro 
Cunhal,” Politica (Lisbon), No. 2, 1988. 

64 Avante!, Dec. 3, 1987. Cunhal took the same line at the PCF Congress; 
see ibid., Dec. 10, 1987. 


tary politics. Cunhal’s passion for Leninism had also led 
him to claim a unique totalitarian potential for his coun- 
try and to become convinced that a Western-style de- 
mocracy had no place in Portuguese political develop- 
ment.°’ The PCP adopted Cunhal’s main thesis at his 
formal elevation to general secretary in 1965, but 10 
years of democracy had eroded the Communists’ faith 
in the PCP’s myth about the Portuguese revolution. If 
the PCP was to regain credibility and contain its all too 
visible decline, it had to change its general line. 

The third problem concerned the succession to Cun- 
hal, who would be 75 years old in November 1988. He 


had been the party’s chief strategist since the 1940's 
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and its general secretary since the 1960's. The replace- 
ment of the old guard had become a general trend in 
other Western communist parties, and Cunhal was one 
of the oldest active communist party leaders in Western 
Europe. The succession problem had come up on the 
party’s agenda since the 1983 Congress; Cunhal tried 
to sidestep the issue by declaring that there was no 
statutory requirement to have a general secretary and 
that the party would do very well without one after his 
departure.©® This made the problem more acute, prov- 
ing that Cunhal, too, was unable to find anyone in the 
PCP leadership who could step into his place. 

Because the three problems were connected, they 
created a general crisis for the party. The relative stabil- 
ity of Portuguese democracy and the demolition of so 
many of the pillars of Leninism by the Soviet leaders, 
the custodians of the faith, undermined ideological or- 
thodoxy. Cunhal thus lacked a clear reference point to 
proceed with a revision of the party's program. The very 
ideological sectarianism that had been the cornerstone 
of the PCP’s subordination to the CPSU now put the 
Portuguese Communists in an awkward position. They 
were criticized both for being dependent on the CPSU 
and for being incapable of changing their internal rules 
and ideological dogmatism to conform to Gorbachev's 
perestroyka. The PCP’s opposition to an alliance with 
the PSP or to Portugual’s membership in the EC no 
longer corresponded to the priorities of Soviet foreign 
policy in the West and seemed to condemn the PCP to 
further isolation. Cunhal was at the heart of the problem 
because he had ruled the party for so long and was its 
leading theorist. 


S55 reported by Zita Seabra, O nome das coisas, p. 53. 

®6See for instance Gorbachev's interview with /’Unita, May 20, 1987, 
translated in Boletim de informacao (Prague) August 1987, pp. 16-40. 

67This position was explicit in 1975; see Alvaro Cunhal, “Speech at the 
Campo Pequeno Meeting,” June 28, 1975, in Com o PCP para a unidade 
popular rumo ao socialismo (With the PCP, for Popular Unity Toward 
Socialism), Lisbon, Edigaoes Avante!, 1975, pp. 48-49. 

88See Cunhal, O partido com paredes de vidro, pp. 87-88. See also 
“Interview with Alvaro Cunhal,” loc. cit., p. 62. 
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This complex situation might have been avoided if 
the Communist Party had not missed every opportunity 
for changing its program and strategy, or if it had just 
followed the pattern of unconditional allegiance to the 
CPSU. It would have been easier to deal with each 
problem one at atime before they could to combine into 
a single major crisis. 

Even after the July 19, 1987, debacle, it still would 
have been possible to contain the crisis. However, a 
seemingly irresistible inertia—or a serious miscalcula- 
tion—led Cunhal to make minor concessions to the in- 
ternal opposition, such as convening the party con- 
gress or allowing the CGTP-IN to join the Council for 
Social Concertation.®? Cunhal took back some of the 
concessions as early as December 1987, when the 
Central Committee postponed the congress.’° He 
wanted first to see if there would be a second constitu- 
tional revision, before being forced to admit defeat on 
retaining the last official residue of the revolution’s lega- 
cy. Cunhal was unwilling to change the party’s program 
before the last traces of the fundamental law’s revolu- 
tionary dimension had been revoked." 


Dissent in the Ranks 


With the postponement of the party congress, the in- 
ternal opposition in the party went on the offensive. It 
publicized its position in the national press, in open de- 
fiance of party rules. From that moment, the Communist 
crisis ceased to be merely an internal party issue. 

Before the publication of the Communist opposition 
documents starting in January 1988,’ the internal 
group that formed around six well-known party mem- 
bers and Zita Seabra, an alternate member of the PCP’s 
Political Commission, ’? had concentrated its efforts on 
a strategy of inducing change from above. The six had 
presented their position papers to Cunhal and sepa- 
rately held talks with him, convinced that only the Gen- 
eral Secretary had the needed authority to impose 


®9in 1984, the CGTP-IN had refused to join the Council for Social 
Concertation, because this meant recognizing its rival, the UGT, which was 
also represented on the Council. Moreover, “social concertation” was 
difficult to reconcile with the principle of “class struggle,” professed by the 
Communist unions. 

’°in December, the PCP refused to set a specific date for the 12th 
Congress, until the issue of the second constitutional amendment was 
resolved. Avante!, Dec. 17, 1987. 

bid. 

’20 Jornal (Lisbon), Jan. 15, 1988. The document that was leaked had 
been prepared for the Central Committee meeting of Dec. 10, 1987. It was 
reprinted in Documentos dos ‘seis’ (Documents of the “Six"’), Para a 
renovacao do PCP (For the PCP’s Renewal), Lisbon, 1988, pp. 3-12. 

’8A\though a member of the inner group, Zita Seabra did not sign the 
documents, because at the time she was still an official of the PCP. 
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change on an extremely orthodox and monolithic party. 
After the postponement, however, it was clear that this 
strategy had failed. Seeing no other viable course, the’ 
group decided to challenge publicly the party's leader- 
ship, because it had refused to present the opposition’s | 
views even to the Central Committee.’* With this act, 
they emerged as an internal fraction, and changed the 
nature of the party’s crisis. 

The political positions of this renewal fraction’° were 
never very clearly stated and were radical only by the. 
standards of the PCP. The six talked of ‘Marxism and 
Leninism” instead of “Marxism-Leninism,” but did not 
question Leninism. They asked for the study of other 
parties’ experiences, even those, such as the PCI (un- 
mentioned in the request), that were anathema to the 
leadership. The reformers called for the ‘“‘actualization” 
of the party program, put the term “democratic and na- 
tional revolution” in quotation marks but without further 
analyzing the implications.’© The fraction criticized the 
party's failure to accept pluralist democracy without 
reservation, rather than waiting for a second opportuni- 
ty to relive the Portuguese revolution. They rejected the 
anti-Socialist policies of the party and argued that its 
outdated strategies, including its resistance to the con- 
stitutional amendments and to Portugal’s membership 
in the EC, had led to the decline of the PCP. They identi- 
fied with Mikhail Gorbachev's policies of perestroyka 
and g/asnost’ and were quite prepared to demonstrate 
how different the PCP’s orthodoxy was from this latest 
Soviet line. ’” 

The renewal fraction was somewhat bolder in its pro- 
posals regarding internal democratization of the PCP. 
The initial proposals related to the organization of the 
party congress. The fraction asked for the election of a 
special committee that would take the organization of 
the congress away from the party Secretariat, called for 
secret balloting in the election of the Congress dele- 
gates and the Central Committee, and demanded the 
right to put forward candidates for those elections. ”® 

Later, the renewal fraction presented its proposals 
for the amendment of the party’s constitution. The re- 
formers demanded that the institution of party general 
secretary be added to those of the Political Commis- 


740 Jornal, Jan. 15, 1988. 

’SThe press referred to the “six" as the “critics.” The group itself 
preferred to be called the “six,” although they chose to refer to themselves as 
proponents of ‘renewal’ when they presented their position to the party 
congress. They were indeed a fraction, which, in Leninist terms, meant an 
organized group within the Communist Party, with its own leadership. 

’SDocumentos dos “seis,” op. cit. pp. 3-8. 

’’See Zita Seabra, O nome das coisas; Diario de Noticias, June 7, 1988; 
Diario de Lisboa, May 17, June 7, and July 12, 1988. 

“Documents dos “seis,” op. cit., pp. 7-8. 


sion and Secretariat as a “mandatory executive 


‘pody”’? and that an honorary commission be created 


into which older leaders could retire. They did not sug- 


gest a specific age for retirement, as Cunhal was the 
oldest of the party’s leaders. They also advocated that 


every party member have the right to initiate proposals 
and that minority positions within the party on specific 
issues be sanctioned.2° These demands obviously 


| challenged both Cunhal and the principle of democrat- 
| ic centralism by which the Secretariat ran the party, but 


they fell short of truly radical measures. For instance, 


| there was no demand to dismantle the cell structure 
“or any assertion of the right to organize minority 
- currents.®' 


Inasense, the very fact of the renewal fraction’s exis- 


_ tence was more important than the rather timid posi- 
| tions it actually adopted. The emergence of a fraction 
| raised the specter of a split, all the more since it would 
have involved one of the party’s leaders. This menace 


haunted Cunhal, who was obsessed with the fragmen- 
tation of the Spanish Communist Party and knew that 
the CPSU had backed splinter groups in Spain.°? 
Cunhal was thus inclined to act with great caution. As 
the renewal fraction emerged into the open, his initial 
response was defensive and low-key: he belittled the 
internal crisis and did not even denounce the six as a 
fraction, so as not to be forced to expel them. Instead, 


| his first move was the removal of Zita Seabra from the 


party's leadership. At the same time, Cunhal tried to 
isolate his opponents by partially adopting their pro- 
posals. Thus, in February, the party's Central Commit- 
tee announced that the congress would take place on 
December 1, 1988. At its next meeting, the Central 
Committee expelled Zita Seabra from the Political Com- 
mission, but not from the Central Committee.®° It also 
announced that the congress would adopt a new party 
program.®* 

This response did not intimidate the renewal fraction. 
Its members denounced the dismissal of Zita Seabra,°° 
contrasting the “administrative methods” of the PCP 
with Gorbachev's flexibility in dealing with internal dis- 
sent. They also published their proposals on the party's 
internal democratization.®° At this juncture, a second 
renewal current came into being: the “Third Way” (Ter- 


| ceira Via) group.®’ This group was, in Leninist terms, a 


faction and not a fraction.®® It merely voiced the views 
of intellectual Communist circles that supported many 
of the original positions of the six, but did not approve of 
their strategy or their open challenge to the party's 
leadership.®° In a sense, the ‘Third Way” represented 
both a force for the PCP’s aggiornamento along the 
lines of Soviet perestroyka®° and a way of isolating the 
less conciliatory renewal fraction. The ‘Third Way” 
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effectively divided what might have been a larger re- 
newal current, one that might have included a number 
of trade union leaders and Communist mayors. The 
General Secretary took full advantage of the divisions 
in the opposition to set forth a new party program and 
minor amendments to the party’s constitution,?' and so 
recover the political initiative. 


The 12th Congress 


While he was restoring his control over the PCP on 
the eve of the 12th Congress, Cunhal naturally did not 
impose on the party the changes demanded by the in- 
ternal opposition. But he did not entirely miss this op- 
portunity for changing some of the party’s more vulner- 
able political and ideological positions and its internal 
balance. 

|deological change was concerned first and fore- 
most with the issue of the Portuguese revolution. The 
“democractic and national revolution” was declared to 
be “unfinished.”2? This formula was open to two differ- 
ent interpretations: it could signify either that the revolu- 
tion still awaited its final completion, or that it would be 
left unfinished for good.?° In any case, the party’s 


72The PCP’s constitution refers to the Secretariat and Political 
Commission as “mandatory executive bodies.” It defines to the position of 
general secretary as optional. The opposition wanted the position of 
general secretary to be a ‘mandatory executive body.” and not as an option 
available to the Secretariat. See “Statutes,” in X Congresso do Partido 
Comunista Portugués, Art. 29, op. cit., p. 237. 

80°Documentos dos “seis,” op. cit., pp 26-34. 

81For the sake of comparison see, e.g., Gianfranco Pasquino, “Mid- 
stream and Under Stress. The Italian Communist Party,” in Waller and 
Fennema, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 

82See Eusebio Mujal-Leon, “Decline and Fall of Spanish Communism, ” 
Problems of Communism, March-April 1986, pp. 1-27. See also José Pacheco 
Pereira, ‘The CPSU and the ‘Parallel Parties—The Spanish Case,” 
Estudos sobre 0 comunismo (Lisbon), January 1986, pp. 3-50. 

83 avante!, May 7, 1988. 

54\bid. 

®85See the statements by Vital Moreira et al., published in Diario de 
Noticias, May 7, 1988, and Expresso, May 7, 1988. See also Diario de Lisboa, 
May 9, 1988. 

86Documentos dos “seis,” op. cit. 

87The “Third Way” group included some prominent figures, such as 
José Saramago, Gomes Canotilho, Antonio Hespanha, and Borges de 
Carvalho. This group presented a document to Aurélio Santos, a major 
party official in Lisbon. The text of the document was later leaked to the press. 
See Diario de Lisboa, June 27, 1988. 

88Qn the distinction between a fraction and a faction in Leninist 
organizations see Michael Waller, “Democratic Centralism,” in Waller and 
Fennema, op. cit, pp. 12-13. 

89D jario de Lisboa, June 27, 1989. 

bid. 

91 Avante!, July 21, 1988. 

°2\bid. 

°3|bid. For a critical analysis of the renewal fraction, see Alex Nemo in 
Diario de Lisboa, Oct. 1 and 8, 1988. See also Documentos dos “seis,” 
op. cit., pp. 45-52. 
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Stance on the revolution was obscured, at least for the | wiser to rally around the winners, so the PCP’s leader-_ 
time being, by this ambiguous compromise. The pro- | ship made some gestures to open up the internal de- 
gram made no further references to the old revolution- | bate'°* and officially recognized perestroyka as a “rev- 
ary stage; in its stead, the party's main objective for the | olutionary process.”'° | 
near future would be the achievement of an “advanced Cunhal was now ready to move forcefully against the 
democracy,” an intermediate stage before ‘socialism’ | internal opposition, denouncing all its currents in strong 
proper could become the order of the day.%4 This revi- | terms, and making an example of Zita Seabra in the old - 
sion was performed in an oblique manner. The PCP did | style by expelling her from the Central Committee. 1% It 
not specifically renounce its previous description of | became clear that the General Secretary was in control 
Portuguese democracy as the most advanced among | of the party and that none of the renewal currents had | 
the West European regimes, nor did it specifically re- | the strength or support in the party needed to mount an | 
nounce the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat,” which had | effective alternative to the leadership during the con- | 
been deleted from the program only for semantic rea- | gress. The renewal fraction had even less of a chance > 
sons.*° The description of the coming “advanced de- | of splitting the party, a strategy that it had explicitly re- 
mocracy,” which followed closely the wording of the | fused to follow before the congress. '° 

Portuguese constitution, did not mention the accep- Changes in the party’s internal power structure were 
tance of the principle that governments change in ac- | revealed only at the congress. These included the re- 
cordance with electoral results.2° Finally, the program | placement of 46 members of the Central Committee, in- 
came to terms with Portugal's status as amember of the | cluding veteran cadres, who were too close to the re- 
EC, abandoning previous demands for the renegotia- | newal currents or who had failed to demonstrate the 
tion of the treaties and the PCP’s former predictions | proper attitude in the course of the campaign against 
about the catastrophic consequences that member- | Zita Seabra and her companions. In their place, the 
ship in the European Communities would bring. The | leadership nominated 53 new members, mostly party | 
program did not, however, renounce either its reserva- | functionaries. '°° At the top, some of the older members _ 
tions about the perils to national independence of 
membership in the EC and other Western organizations 


or its opposition to the supranational trends in the Euro- 
Be ° °4Projecto de Programa do PCP. Portugal: uma democracia avancada 


a 97 
pean Communities. a | no limiar do século XX/ (Draft Program of the PCP. Portugal: An Advanced 
These ambiguities and omissions notwithstanding, | Democracy on the Threshold of the 21st Century—henceforth cited as 


more salient ideological and political issues raised | 22, PP. 181°: 
g p Ss Se The reference to the “dictatorship of the proletariat” was removed 


within the party. His new program was flat and unimagi- | from the party's program at the 1974 Congress, because the word 
native compared with the previous one, but it served its “dictatorship” had negative connotations. See Zita Seabra, O nome das 


: ether : 5 coisas, p. 87 
purpose of blunting the renewal fraction’s offensive in "Projecto De Programa do PCP, pp. 22-29. 


this domain. The concessions did not, however, touch *"Ibid., pp. 17-18. See also Portugal e a CEE hoje (Portugal and the EEC 


any of the fundamental tenets of orthodox Marxism- | Today), Lisbon, ae eS 
ria ; ? May vante/, July 21, . 9ee also Projecto de alteragdes dos Estatutos 
Leninism. The program did not disavow the possibility do PCP (Draft Amendments of the PCP Statutes), Lisbon, Edicao da SIP do 


of armed revolution, nor did it touch upon democratic | PCP September 1988, Arts. 21 and 37, pp. 17-19. 


centralism. In fact, the amendments to the party's con- aoe ech imierciAcnte Rea | i, ts aA 
. . . ‘“ yoy . Ch all . that i 
stitution reaffirmed the “center's” authority explicitly, in- | pato, See Diario de Lisboa Aug. 231988 


serted harsher measures against ‘‘fractionalism,” and ''By allowing PCP commentators to dispute in print that Yegor 

retained the office of general secretary as an optional Ligachev's reassignment from ideological to agricultural matters represented 
. 98 . a demotion, the party implied that profound changes were taking place in 

executive body. At the same time, te eserelen €@N- | the CPSU. See O Diario, Oct. 4, 1988. 

nounced the creation of a Control Commission,?? sug- "The party weekly, Avante/, began an open forum for debate 

gesting that Cunhal was ready to retire some of the par- | beginning on Oct. 7, 1988. 


; . '°SCunhal was less enthusiastic, calling perestroyka a “process of 
ly s veterans, but only after it became clear that he transformation and advancement of the socialist society,” an “audacious and 


himself was “irreplaceable” and would remain in his courageous process of struggle, like any truly revolutionary process.” See 
office. 100 nope eg resolugao politica do XI Congresso do PCP (Regarding the 
: ; - olitical Resolution of the 12th Congress), November 1988, p. 6; and 
The problem of relations with the CPSU was SOMEC- | intervencao de Alvaro Cunhal, xil Congresso do PCP (Speech by Alvaro 
what more complicated. Cunhal may have been wait- | Cuhhal. 12th PCP Congress), mimeo, p. 5. 


i} 
q 


ing for a reversal of trends in the Soviet Union, but in '4See Avante!, Nov. 17, 1988. See also Zita Seabra, O nome das 
: : : coisas, pp. 25-71, and Independente (Lisbon), Nov. 18, 1988. 
September it was obvious that Gorbachev was consoli- | ~icssi5 JornalaNovAgd (Oak 


dating his position.'°' In these circumstances, it was |  *°Avante!, Dec. 5, 1988 
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of the party’s Secretariat were retired to the newly- 
formed Control Commission. The Political Commission 
was first enlarged, bringing in younger members, and 
then restricted in its powers, as an Executive Political 
Commission came into being.'°’ The real change 
came, however, when the party all but abandoned the 
previous model of overlapping membership in the Sec- 
retariat and the Political Commission. Cunhal and Do- 
mingos Abrantes, his trusted aide, were the only two 
| members to retain their previous status as members of 
all executive bodies.'°? This move was an unprece- 
dented concentration of power in the hands of the Gen- 
| eral Secretary and, at the same time, a blow against all 
those who until then had been, from a formal stand- 
point, in line for the succession. '°? With this move, Cun- 
| hal made sure that there would be no General Secre- 
| tary after him. 

With a single exception, none of the Central Commit- 
tee members even remotely connected with the re- 
newal fraction retained on the committee, nor were any 
| of the more compliant figures of the “Third Way” faction 
| able to get into this body. Members of both currents 
| were presented as candidates to the Central Commit- 
| tee during a closed session of the Congress: none re- 
| ceived more than 20 votes from the more than 2,000 
delegates. The few opposition delegates''° who ad- 
dressed the congress had each one of their proposals 
turned down, revealing how minute the strength of the 
renewal currents was inside the party and how effective 
the iron hand of the Secretariat could be. Their cold re- 
ception was also a sign of how deeply orthodox and 
sectarian positions were entrenched among the party's 
rank and file and an indication of how unwilling the ma- 
jority of the delegates was to accept pluralism, even in 
this limited form. In this sense, the first strategy of the re- 
newal fraction—changing the party from above—was 
the only effective one, but they could not get it imple- 
mented. The second strategy had had a cathartic ef- 
fect, resulting in partial, controlled ideological adjust- 
ments, the retirement of part of the old guard, and the 


197\bid. The enlarged Political Commission had 22 members; the newly- 
created Executive Political Commission had 8 members, 2 of whom had not 
been on the Political Commission. 

108\bid. Abrantes, a member of the Secretariat and the Political 
Commission since 1979, was in charge of the trade unions. He was entrusted 
with building the case against Zita Seabra. 

'09This pertained especially to Octavio Pato and Carlos Costa. 

"According to reports sympathetic to the opposition, there were 20 to 
50 opposition delegates in the 2,000-member Congress. Twelve members 
voted against the party's program, and 12 abstained. Voting was 
conducted by a show of hands during an open session of the congress. See 
Europeu (Lisbon), Dec. 5, 1988. Kevin Devlin sets the number of 
opposition delegates at 30. See Kevin Devlin, “The Communist Movement 
in 1988,” RFE-RL, Radio Free Europe Research, Background Report 
No. 249, Dec. 30, 1988, p. 3. 
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Problems of Communism Jan-Feb 1990 


Zita Seabra, who was removed from 
alternate member of the Political Commission of the 
Portuguese Communist Party in early 1988 and from 
Central Committee membership at the 12th PCP Con- 
gress for her participation in a renewal fraction op- 
posed to the line of General Secretary Alvaro Cunhal. 


—O Jornal. 


isolation of the more outspoken renewal currents within 
the PCP. This strategy, however, had destroyed the 
party’s image as a stable monolith and, to some extent, 
broken its former monolithism. 

To be sure, Cunhal had some help in bringing this se- 
vere Crisis under control. The PSP made a point of not 
interfering in the Communist crisis, leaving the internal 
opposition without external backing. The CPSU came 
out on Cunhal’s side, sending Vadim Medvedev as its 
representative to the congress''' to deliver a strong 
lecture on perestroyka and thank ‘all Portuguese com- 
munists” for their support of Soviet policies. ''* It was to 


‘Previous representatives were fairly high-level officials—Boris 
Ponomarev in 1976, Eduard Shevardnadze in 1979, Mikhail Gorbachev in 
1983. 

12The official transcipt issued by the Congress did not contain the 
reference to all Portuguese Communists. See X// Congresso do Partido 
Comunista Portugués (The 12th Congress of the Portuguese Communist 
Party), No. 041 P, mimeo, p. 8. 
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the General Secretary’s credit that he contained the cri- 
sis, even though the PCP’s standing in Moscow was no 
longer what it had once been. The succession problem, 
however, remained unresolved. 


Limited Decline 


In relative terms, the PCP could claim that its losses 
since 1983 were moderate. More than a third of its vot- 
ers were gone, but there had been no abrupt downturn 
and the party did not fall below its 1975 mark. The offi- 
cial membership numbers proved that the party could 
no longer make up for losses with new recruits, that it 
had fewer members under 30 years of age and more 
members over 50.''S But the PCP remained a very 
large party, second only to the PCI among Western 
communist parties in membership and voters. ''4 After 
the creation of the rival UGT, it lost its monopoly of trade 
union representation through the CGTP-IN, but the 
Communists’ union was still the larger of the two associ- 
ations and had control of almost all the major industrial 
workers’ unions. The PCP kept losing ground in the 
Alentejo as the collective farms were dismantled, but it 
remained the most popular party in the electoral dis- 
tricts covering the area where agrarian reform had 
been implemented. The Portuguese Communists had 
to sustain successive defeats as they mounted resis- 
tance to democratic stabilization and to Portugal’s ac- 
cession to the EC. But, once the second constitutional 
revision was completed in 1989, ''® no comparably vital 
issues remained and, in this sense, the worst was over 
for the PCP. Having opposed every major step toward 
regime stability, it had always retreated at the last mo- 
ment in order to avoid excessive isolation. In the end, 
this policy must be counted as a partial success, for the 
party continued to enjoy significant popular support. 
The PCP’s resistance to democratic change had forced 
itinto an internal crisis, but it had been able to bring the 
crisis under control because the renewal currents were 
incapable of establishing either an institutionalized mi- 
nority platform within the party or autonomous organi- 
zations outside the party. In this matter also, the PCP 


"Official figures indicate a zero growth between 1983 and 1988, with a 
slight drop from 200,000 to 199,000 members, and demonstrate that the 
recruitment of 25,000 new members during that period was not enough to 
make up for attrition. The party admitted that 28 percent of its members had no 
“regular ties” to the PCP. Also, the percentage of party members under 30 
years of age fell from 25.5 percent to 16.5 percent, and those over 50 years of 
age rose from 26.8 to 33 percent in 1983. See Proposta de resolugao 
politica do XI! Congresso do PCP, pp. 74-75. 

"4See Richard F. Staar, “Checklist of Communist Parties in 1988," 
Problems of Communism, January-February 1989, p. 62. 

"See Avante!/, June 1, 1989. 
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fared better than other Western communist parties, at 
least for the time being.''® | 

Its feat had been to give as little ideological ground 
as possible in the process of resisting change. The 
PCP’s adaptations to the pluralist regime were always | 
forced upon the party and brought about in the name of | 
political realism, without compromising its orthodox | 
identity. In this sense, resistance to change may ex- 
plain both the party's decline and its limited nature, be- | 
cause this resistance retained and consolidated for the | 
PCP a large core of members and voters. | 

Dealing with the problems of the international com-_ 
munist crisis was rather more complicated. The PCP 
would not discard its sectarian subordination to Mos- 
cow, even though the PCP found it increasingly diffi- | 
cult to identify with the latest policies of the CPSU. It 
chose not to change in this crucial area and decided to | 
define the purpose of those policies as the consolida- | 
tion of the communist regime in the Soviet Union. It | 
would wait and see what the future held in store, mean- | 
while refraining from explicit comments, but not from in- 
direct criticism. 

The PCP no longer pretended that nothing was hap- 
pening, and departed from its previous rule of sup- 
pressing any reservations it might have about policies 
of other communist parties. It was Cunhal himself who 
criticized the Polish and Hungarian communist parties 
for surrendering power to the opposition and who re- 
fused to condemn the Chinese Communist Party for its 
violent suppression of the pro-democracy movement in 
June 1989.''” At about the same time, the PCP sided 
with the PCF against the PCI and the Spanish Commu- 
nists over the issue of greater European integration, 
which led to a split in the Communist group in the Euro- 
pean parliament. ''® 

Finally, the issue of the General Secretary’s succes- 
sion remained. Immediately after the 12th Congress, 
Cunhal was flown to Moscow for surgery. This stunned 
his party and aggravated the succession issue. Al- 
though he recovered, the question of his succession re- 
mains urgent. Until the Congress, Octavio Pato had 
been the next in line, but he lost his membership in the 
Political Commission, retaining only a post in the party’s 
Secretariat. Abrantes, apart from Cunhal the only mem- 


"®See Timmermann, op. cit.; Waller and Fennema, op. cit. See also 
Ronald Tiersky, “Declining Fortunes of the French Communist Party,” 
Problems of Communism, September-October 1988; Kevin Devlin, “DKP 
Leadership Defeats Challenge but Loses Ground at West German CP 
Congress,” RFE-RL, Radio Free Europe Research, Background Report 
No, 4, Jan. 11, 1989. 

"'7Avante!, July 13, 1989. 

"’The PCP had tried to prevent the Spanish Communists from joining 
with the PCI, but failed. The Communist Party of Greece sided with the PCF 
and the PCP. 
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ber of the Secretariat who retained his position in the | The hopes of the renewal currents for an early second 
Executive Political Commission, is but a loyal aide to | opportunity to resume their strategy for party change 
Cunhal, who is perhaps trusted precisely because he | were destroyed because voters did not desert the PCP, 
has no outstanding political abilities.''? Cunhal’s hold | and the PSP leadership did not seem to mind forming a 
over the party has never been so firm, but he is at once | coalition with an unrepentant, orthodox, and sectarian 
the problem and the only key to its possible solution. communist party. The renewal currents were rescued 

It seemed, in fact, that the General Secretary had de- | only by the acceleration of change in Eastern Europe 
cided to establish the framework for the post-Cunhal re- | after the fall of East Germany’s communist leader, Erich 
gime. He altered the party program, putting aside his | Honecker. Following those events, the opposition lead- 
own “democratic and national revolution,” demoted his | ers decided to form a united front consisting of the 
heirs-apparent, realigned the party in its relations with | several renewal currents and to call for an extra- 
other communist parties, and now prepared to change | ordinary party congress. 


its alliance strategy. He paved the way for a Socialist- The PCP had been wrong in its representation of plu- 
Communist coalition for the election of Lisbon’s | ralist democracy in Portugal as transient and precari- 
mayor. '7° ous and in overestimating the totalitarian potential of 


So far, Cunhal’s strategy for this transition has been | Portuguese society—the two pillars on which the Com- 
working with apparent ease. The PCP lost fewer votes munists’ strategy rested since 1976. The slow and com- 
than any other major party in the June 18, 1989, elec- | plex evolution of the post-revolutionary regime, as well 
tions to the European parliament, '?! proving that Com- | asits recurrent instability, allowed the Communist Party 
munist decline at the polls could be arrested. The coali- | to survive asa major party without having to choose be- 

‘tion with the PSP demonstrated that the PCP was no | tween sectarian insignificance and pragmatic oppor- 
longer excluded from alliances with major democratic | tunism. In this negative sense, Cunhal had chosen an 
parties, and also that the Communist Party itself had re- effective strategy. 

vised its former rejection of a socialist-communist bloc. What remains to be seen is whether the PCP can sur- 

See ee 5 vive the inevitable succession crisis»as well as.the de- 

"19Expresso (Lisbon), Mar. 11, 1989. cline of international communism and the weakening of 

120The coalition was formed on July 23, 1989. The general secretary of revolutionary faith. Thus, the factors affecting the PCP’s 


the PS ran as candidate for mayor. See O Diario, July 24, 1989. future lie outside its influence and may be beyond its 
_ 12\With nearly 50 percent of the voters abstaining, the CDU coalition 

_ nevertheless received 597,000 votes, or 14.4 percent of the voters—a gain of control. 
2.2 percent since the last general election. es ESA RA EN IS FOES TPE 
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Notes 


Reforming Agricultural Prices in 
Eastern Europe: The Case of Poland 


Nancy J. Cochrane 


MOST OF the centrally planned economies (CPE’s) of 
Eastern Europe are engaged in attempts to overhaul 
their agricultural pricing systems. Throughout these 
countries’ postwar histories, their economies have 
been characterized by government control over agri- 
cultural input prices, agricultural producer prices, and 
retail food prices. Perhaps the chief purpose of this 
control has been to ensure social stability by maintain- 
ing low and stable food prices for the population. Until 
the early 1980's, these governments managed to hold 
down prices paid to agricultural producers. However, 
in the early 1980's, most of these governments, in ef- 
forts to boost sagging production and reduce depen- 
dence on imports, allowed substantial increases in 
producer prices. These governments, however, were 
reluctant to raise retail prices and, instead, began to fi- 
nance the rising producer prices with ever-increasing 
budgetary subsidies. 

The increasing subsidies needed to maintain artifi- 
cially low retail prices are creating problems for all the 
CPE’s. For one, the subsidies are a huge drain on these 
countries’ budgets. More important, in some countries, 
most notably Poland, they have created serious imbal- 
ances in the food supply, as artificially low prices gen- 
erate excess demand and monumental waste—for ex- 
ample, farmers feed bread to their hogs because it is 
cheaper than grain. In order to bring their agricultural 
and food sectors into better balance, many of the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe began, even before the recent 
political upheaval, to introduce market reforms. These 
reforms included the removal of some price controls, 
the granting of greater autonomy to managers, and the 
introduction of measures that make it possible to close 
down unprofitable enterprises. 
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With its August 1, 1989, decree removing govern- 
ment controls from most retail food prices, Poland be- 
came the first East European country to take a truly radi- 
cal step in the direction of price reform. This step was 
followed by the introduction in January 1990 of a 
wide-ranging package of economic measures, which 
removed virtually all government subsidies, placed 
strict controls on other types of government spending, 
and imposed tough wage controls on Polish workers. 

The immediate effect of the August 1 decree was six- 
fold increases in some food prices; however, shortages 
were initially worse than ever. By October, the food sup- 
ply had improved, but the annualized inflation rate was 
in the triple-digit range by the end of December and ap- 
peared to be out of control. Poland’s experience with 
agricultural price reform clearly demonstrates that in- 
troducing market mechanisms into a centrally planned 
economy is more complicated than simply signing a 
decree. This note will look at some of the underlying 
causes of Poland’s current problems, and then on a 
more general level make some observations about sim- 
ilar problems faced by other East European CPE’s. 


Background 


Until the early 1980's, both producer and consumer 


Nancy J. Cochrane is an Agricultural Economist with 
the Centrally Planned Economies Branch of the US 
Department of Agriculture’s Economic Research Ser- 
vice. The views expressed in this article do not nec- 
essarily reflect the official policy of the United States 
Government. 


1978 1980 1983 


Wheat 5,216 5/1 20,665 
Rye 4,486 4,482 17,854 
Barley i IL 5,381 20,939 
Oats 4,426 4,570 17,881 
Sugarbeets 1,086 1,424 3,400 
Rapeseed 10,671 11,814 44,629 
Beef 30,135 33,286 100,265 


"Calves 35,245 36,464 118,017 
_ Hogs 43,107 47,861 136,429 
- Sheep 44,495 59,662 195,454 
Poultry 33,593 35,670 134,947 
Milk 5,326 6,558 18,998 
Eggs 46,802 53,505 175,234 
Wheat N.A. 8,970 27,810 
| Rye N.A. 7,320 22,690 
| Barley N.A. 7,930 24,870 
Oats N.A. 7,700 23,830 
CONSTANT 
Wheat 6,078 5,571 6,953 
Rye . 5,227 4,482 6,007 
Barley 6,080 5,381 7,045 
Oats 5,157 4,570 6,016 
Sugarbeets 1,266 1,424 1,144 
Rapeseed 12,435 11,814 15,016 
Beef 35,116 33,286 33,736 
Calves 41,070 36,464 39,708 
Hogs 50,232 47,861 45,903 
Sheep 51,849 59,662 65,763 
Poultry 39,146 35,670 45,405 
Milk 6,206 6,558 6,392 
Eggs 4,538 53,505 58,960 


'Deflated by Poland’s consumer price index. 
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Table 1: Prices Paid to Polish Producers, Selected Products, 1978-88 
Ztoty/ton 


1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 


NOMINAL STATE PROCUREMENT PRICES 


22,699 24,952 27,988 32,749 58,990 
17,695 18,718 20,614 24,198 46,280 
21,983 24,247 2O.9F9 30,922 53,820 
18,500 19,625 21,158 24,823 41,670 
3,698 4,075 5,016 6,798 N.A. 
43,149 45,993 48,521 51,874 N.A. 


115,703 133,652 150,054 176,287 342,000 
124,805 141,734 196,307 264,550 502,000 


WSU Ss: 167,919 180,951 204,887 90,000 
218,401 248,111 254,276 272,494 N.A. 
137,690 150,796 174,333 203,814 N.A. 
20,743 23,064 27,055 32,731 69,700 
169,036 188,096 212,350 267,061 449,000 


FREE MARKET PRICES 


28,410 28,690 32,160 37,440 N.A. 
21,350 21,060 24,400 29,250 N.A. 
24,770 24,970 28,450 33,740 N.A. 
23,320 22,800 25,810 30,930 N.A. 
1980 STATE PROCUREMENT PRICES' 
6,641 6,343 6,045 5,649 6,146 
ST 4,758 4,452 4,174 4,822 
6,432 6,163 5,827 5,334 5,611 
5,413 4,989 4,569 4,282 4,342 
1,082 1,036 1,083 TAZ3 N.A. 
12,624 11,691 10,479 8,948 N.A. 
33,852 33,974 32,408 30,410 35,635 
36,515 36,028 42,397 45,636 52,306 
44,448 42,582 39,081 35,344 40,636 
63,899 63,068 54,917 47,006 N.A. 
40,285 38,332 37,651 35,159 N.A. 
6,069 5,863 5,843 5,646 7,262 
49,456 47,813 45,862 46,069 46,784 


SOURCE: Rocznik Statystyczny (Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, Gtowny Urzad Statystyczny, various issues. 
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prices for food products in Poland were controlled by 
the government, which imposed artificially low prices 
on producers. However, in the early 1980's, under 
pressure from Rural Solidarity to improve living condi- 
tions in the countryside, the government approved 
huge increases in producer prices. As a result, nominal 
producer prices nearly quadrupled between 1980 and 
1983 and have risen every year since (see Table 1). 
Retail food prices, which had remained virtually un- 
changed during the 1970's (leading to a steady decline 
in real food prices), were then increased sharply in 
1981 and 1982, causing sharp rises in real food prices. 


Between 1982 and 1988, retail food prices once again 
fell sharply in real terms (see Table 2). 

This system of high producer prices and low retail 
prices could only be maintained by paying huge subsi- 
dies. Total subsidies paid to agriculture and the food 
complex totaled 960 billion ztoty. Of this total, 403 bil- 
lion zloty were paid to food processors, while 557 billion 
went to farms, either as price supports or input subsi- 
dies. Total subsidies paid to agriculture and food pro- 


nL U Ey 


'Zycie Gospodarceze (Warsaw), No. 22, 1988. 
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Reforming Agricultural Prices in Poland 


Table 2: Polish Retail Prices, Nominal and Real, 1975-88 


Ztoty/ton 
Flour Beef Pork Poultry Milk 
CURRENT PRICES 
1975 6,700 30,000 42,000 54,000 2,813 
1978 6,700 30,000 42,000 54,000 2,813 
1980 6,700 30,000 59,000 54,000 2,813 
1981 23,000 30,000 59,000 54,000 2,813 
1982 23,000 180,000 250,000 130,000 9,699 
1983 23,000 180,000 250,000 130,000 9,699 
1984 29,000 210,000 280,000 180,000 10,669 
1985 41,000 240,000 320,000 206,000 10,669 
1986 44,000 260,000 346,000 222,000 11,639 
1987 50,000 286,000 380,000 244,000 1579 
1988 70,000 400,000 530,000 340,000 18,429 
CONSTANT 1980 PRICES' 
1975 7,946 SOO / 49,808 64,039 SB oco 
1978 7,843 Sally 49,164 63,211 3,293 
1980 6,700 30,000 59,000 54,000 2,813 
1981 18,977 24,752 48,680 44,554 202K 
1982 9,280 72,623 100,866 52,450 3,913 
1983 7,644 59,822 83,086 43,204 Ses 
1984 8,395 60,794 81,059 52,109 3,089 
1985 10,321 60,417 80,556 SiesoS 2,686 
1986 9,427 55,703 74,128 47,562 2,494 
1987 8,549 48,902 64,974 41,720 Doyo 
1988 7,294 41,678 55,224 35,426 1,920 


'Deflated by Poland's consumer price index. 


SOURCE: Rocznik Statystyczny (Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, Gtowny Urzad Statystyczny, various issues; Maty Rocznik Statystyczny (Concise Statistical Year- 


book), Warsaw, Gtowny Urzad Statystyczny, 1988. 


cessing came to 19 percent of the total state budget ex- 
penditure and were equivalent to 28 percent of the val- 
ue of food and alcohol consumption. Subsidies paid to 
agricultural producers came to 26 percent of the gross 
value of agricultural output and 37 percent of net out- 
put.* Such subsidies rose in real terms between 1983 
and 1987 (see Table 3). 

The huge subsidies paid out in Poland created gross 
inefficiencies, as food processors had no incentive to 
control costs. Subsidies also resulted in a general mis- 
allocation of resources, as food processors soaked up 
scarce resources that might have been used more 
effectively in other sectors. 

But by themselves, subsidies did not lead to the food 
shortages that have been endemic to Poland for years. 
After all, food prices were subsidized throughout East- 
ern Europe, but lines in front of food shops were com- 
mon only in Poland and Romania. Two underlying fac- 
tors explain Poland’s lines. First, the government has 
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repeatedly yielded to demands for wage increases, 
which have far exceeded productivity gains (i.e., too 
many ztoty have been chasing too few goods). Second, 
agricultural producers have not produced enough to 
meet the demand generated by the artificially low retail 
prices. 

Several factors prevented Polish farmers from meet- 
ing this demand. Among these is the small, fragmented 
character of Poland’s private farms, where potential 
productivity gains have been hindered by decades of 
government discrimination against private farmers.®? In 
addition, international financial constraints prevented 
the import of crucial inputs. But the most serious prob- 
lem has been a lack of price incentives for farmers to 


“Ibid, 

“For a more detailed discussion of the problems of Poland’s private 
farmers, see Nancy J. Cochrane, “The Private Sector in East European 
Agriculture,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 
1988, pp. 47-53. 
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1983 1984 
Total input subsidies 
to agriculture 30,312 55,000 
Feed Siri 18,010 
Fertilizers 231290 33,363 
Fuel 451 69 
Seed 286 1,559 
Plant protection 1,114 1,999 
| Total crop subsidies 25,141 36,990 
Credit subsidies N.A. N.A. 
| Food subsidies ee Mese) 230,004 
Meat 39,291 36,659 
Dairy products 97,678 105,450 
Cereal products 74,451 73,592 
Sugar 8,119 6,545 
| Fish and fish products 7,064 6,066 
Edible oils 4,936 7,389 
| Total input subsidies 
to agriculture 10,070 15,942 
_ Feed 1,718 5,220 
| Fertilizers 1 TSS 9,670 
| Fuel 150 20 
| Seed 95 452 
| Plant protection 370 579 
| Total crop subsidies 8,352 10,722 
| Credit subsidies 0) 0 
| 
Food subsidies 76,923 68,319 
Meat 13,053 10,626 
Dairy products 32,451 30,565 
Cereal products 24,735 2OSA 
Sugar 2,697 1,897 
Fish and fish products 2,347 1,758 
Edible oils 1,640 2,142 


'Deflated by Poland’s consumer price index. 
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Pa 
Table 3: Subsidies Paid to Agriculture and the Food Industry 
Million Ztoty/ton 


1985 1986 1987 
CURRENT PRICES 
77,285 130,907 174,710 
28,947 45,045 63,804 
45,407 79,880 100,380 
Wi 0 819 
0) 0 ) 
2,820 5,982 Spider 
48,338 85,862 110,906 
Zan 24,426 22,619 
310,244 401,297 567,934 
61,656 87,502 140,822 
132,794 187,391 235,606 
77,442 83,371 149,862 
7,686 453 x0) 
7,888 9,808 10,184 
15,400 23,431 30,564 
CONSTANT 1980 PRICES" 

19,467 28,031 29,865 
e290 9,646 10,907 
11,438 17,105 17,459 
28 0 140 
0 0 0) 
710 1,281 ipOog 
12,176 18,386 18,958 
6,025 5,230 3,866 
76,289 83,931 96,930 
15,530 18,737 24,072 
33,449 40,127 40,275 
19,507 17,852 25,617 
1,936 97 0 
1,987 2,100 1,741 
3,879 5,017 5,229 


SOURCE: Rocznik Statystyczny (Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, Gtowny Urzad Statystyezny, 1986 and 1988. 


boost their output. Although large increases in nominal 
producer prices have been granted in recent years, 
prices of inputs have risen even faster, and farmers 
continued to find it difficult to realize a profit. 

The ratio between farm income and the average in- 
come in the socialized economy as a whole, which 
jumped to 111 percent in 1982, declined to 99 percent 
in 1983, 93 percent in 1985, and 90 percent in 1986." At 
the end of 1987, this ratio was only 85 percent.° This 
trend was temporarily reversed in 1988, when producer- 
price rises increased the ratio to 96 percent. However, by 


mid-19889, this ratio had fallen to 83 percent.® 
Poland’s farmers—for the most part small, private 
producers—have been squeezed between two mo- 
nopolies. Until 1989, virtually all purchasing was done 
by state purchasing organizations, each of which had a 
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4_. V., “United Peasant Party Holds an Uneventful 10th Congress, ” 
Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty (hereafter—RFE-RL), Radio Free Europe 
Research (Munich), Poland Situation Report No. 5, Apr. 11, 1988, p. 5. 

°Sztandar Mfodych (Warsaw), Jan. 5, 1988. 

®Reported by the US Agricultural Counsellor in Warsaw. 
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monopoly over a given commodity. Compounding this 
problem, the production and supply of inputs were in 
the hands of another state monopoly. Faced with this 
situation, the farmers had no control over either input 
prices or output prices. Legally, they could sell their 
output privately, but because of the difficulty of getting 
the goods to the market (the result of inadequate trans- 
portation, combined with strong pressure to sell to the 
state), the volumes traded at free-market prices were 
small. 


Price Liberalization Measures of 1989 


Beginning in January 1989, several important mea- 
sures took effect, aimed at the “marketization” of agri- 
culture. Both producer and consumer food prices were 
allowed to rise with the immediate goal of relieving 
widespread consumer shortages. An equally important 
goal was the eventual elimination or at least drastic re- 
duction of subsidies. 

As of January 1, 1989, the monopoly status of the 
state purchasing organizations was abolished, and for 
more than a year, It has been legal for individuals or en- 
terprises to purchase directly from farmers at what- 
ever price they can negotiate.’ An April 1989 decree 
abolished state control of producer prices; the state 
now set only guaranteed (i. e., Minimum) prices, and in 
theory removed all restrictions on the prices that could 
be negotiated with the farmers.2 The April decree 
raised the guaranteed prices an average of 34 percent 
over previous official prices, and on August 1, they 
were raised another 32 percent.? 

The most important provision of the August 1 decree 
removed government controls from virtually all retail 
food prices. The government maintained price controls 
only for 2-percent milk, low-fat cottage cheese, infant 
formula, and plain bread. Otherwise, retail organiza- 
tions were “free to set the prices of basic food products 
on the basis of the market situation” and could “seek to 
adjust those prices to demand.” '° At the same time, the 
government ended meat rationing. 

Retail food subsidies were not removed at that time. 
Fearing that immediate removal would lead to exces- 
sive price rises, the government froze subsidies at their 
current level, but targeted a gradual, staggered reduc- 
tion of subsidies over the following two months. As of 
October 1, 1989, subsidies remained only on 2 percent 


’Rzeczpospolita (Warsaw), No. 50, 1989, p. 1. 

8The Financial Times (London), Apr. 18, 1989 

°This August 1 decree is detailed in Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw), No. 17, 
1989, p. 1. 
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milk, low-fat cottage cheese, and."basic” bread. In ad- 


dition to consumer subsidies for grain, dairy products, 


and meat, subsidies were also removed from feed oe 


swine and cattle. '' | 


Incomplete Marketization 


In the weeks following the August price liberalization, | 


it was clear that neither retail nor producer prices had | 


reached their market-clearing level. Despite the sixfold 


increases in some food prices in the state shops, short- 
ages were worse than ever. Furthermore, prices in pri- 


vate markets climbed to levels substantially higher than | 


prices inthe state stores for identical products, a strong 
indication that state stores were initially holding their 
prices below what the market would bear. 

The price increases on the retail level did not, how- 
ever, automatically translate into price increases for the 
producers, with the result that farmers began to with- 
hold their output. Despite the de-monopolization of 
the purchasing organizations, few individuals or enter- 
prises moved in to present serious competition to them, 
and they therefore continued to enjoy de facto monopo- 
listic power over the farmers. Thus, prices actually paid 
to farmers continued to be close to the guaranteed lev- 
el, even while prices of feed and industrial inputs were 
rising more rapidly than ever. 

The costs of inputs rose particularly acutely for live- 
stock producers. Feed costs had increased because 
the government had allowed grain prices to rise more 
rapidly than livestock prices. State enterprises produc- 
ing industrial inputs to agriculture were faced with 
sharply higher wage bills, because of Solidarity’s 
wage-indexation plan, and were being allowed to raise 
their prices to compensate for those costs. Hog pro- 
ducers were particularly hard hit. In response, they 
held their hogs back from the market. State-run slaugh- 
terhouses were consequently operating at well under 
half their capacity, leading to severe retail shortages. 

But by October 1989, it appeared that the price ad- 
justments needed to relieve these imbalances had be- 
gun. Prices in retail shops continued to rise, and short- 
ages were much less pervasive than they were in 
August. Reports from the US Agricultural Counsellor in 
Warsaw suggested that by that time, the prices were 
having the desired effect of cooling demand. On the 
supply side, further increases in procurement prices 
began to have some positive effect on procurements. 
But both developments were slow to take place, and 
the prospects of reaching equilibrium in the near future 
were dim. 


"Report from the US Agricultural Counsellor in Warsaw. 


_ Throughout the fall of 1989, retail food prices contin- 
ued to rise rapidly, and wide disparities in prices de- 
veloped among stores from one region in Poland to 
another. Several factors accounted for this instability. 


Continued state control of the retail network. One ex- 
planation for the price instability lay in the fact that the 
retail sales network remained under state control. Ini- 
tially, it appeared that state retail shops were under 
government pressure not to raise prices too rapidly. By 
October, however, that pressure had dissipated. In 
fact, at that time, prices in some state retail stores were 
higher than those in private markets.'* This situation 
suggested that some state retail stores were beginning 
to take advantage of their monopoly position and were 
raising their prices accordingly. 

The state retail monopoly was also attempting to 
make life difficult for private entrepreneurs seeking to 
establish competing retail shops. One group attempt- 
ing to set up a private meat shop, for example, found 
that it could not obtain the necessary refrigerators be- 
| cause the state retailers maintained the exclusive right 
| to import them.'° 


| Subsidy-wage-price spiral. Another major factor be- 

hind instability in the retail markets was inflation. Before 
the government allowed prices to rise, the Polish econ- 
omy suffered from significant suppressed inflation. The 
government simply printed money to finance the large 
subsidies paid to the food industry. Throughout 
the 1980's, the government repeatedly yielded to 
demands for huge wage increases, despite the lack of 
productivity gains. Combined, these policies resulted 
in a huge supply of zloty and a shortage of goods to 
buy. With the liberalization of prices, this suppressed 
inflation was released, and by the end of 1989, this 
subsidy-wage-price spiral had pushed inflation to an 
annualized rate of more than 500 percent. 

Dealing with the wage side was politically very sensi- 
tive. Part of the Roundtable Agreement between the 
Polish United Workers’ Party and Solidarity involved a 
wage-indexation plan, specifically designed to com- 
pensate workers for the price rises that would accom- 
pany the country’s transition to a market economy. In 
August 1989, the government guaranteed 100 percent 
compensation to the workers for all food price rises fora 
period of two months (compensation for price rises in 
non-food items was set at 80 percent).'* Legislation 
passed in October provided only 80 percent compen- 
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"Ibid. 
'3The Economist (London), Oct. 21-27, 1989, pp. 53-56. 
'4Tygodnik Solidarnos¢ (Warsaw), No. 12, 1989, p. 5. 
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sation for food price rises, but this modification failed to 
slow the wage-price spiral.'° Wage-indexation ended 
in January 1990, when new legislation imposed strict 
controls on wage growth (see below). However, popu- 
lar resistance to any curb on wages will be formidable. 


Supply Side Problems 


Several factors hindered the expected increases in 
production that were to result from the liberalization of 
orices. As noted, the state purchasing organizations 
have been slow to bid up the prices paid to producers 
to the point where farmers find it profitable to sell their 
output. This behavior may, in part, be the result of alack 
of understanding of the way in which the market works. 
Moreover, the competition that was to have emerged 
under these circumstances has not materialized on any 
significant scale. And little has been done to date to ad- 
dress the underlying causes of the poor productivity of 
the agricultural sector. 


Continuing dominance of the state purchasing mo- 
nopoly. Some movement toward the break-up of the 
state purchasing monopoly into smaller competing or- 
ganizations appears to have taken place, and the gov- 
ernment reports an increase in competition among 
state purchasing organizations, as purchasers are now 
allowed to move outside their home territory and com- 
pete with organizations in other regions.'° However, 
this diversification of purchasing organizations is not 
taking place with the aggressive competition one 
would expect in a market economy.'” It is quite likely 
that the continuing power of the local nomenklatura is 
preventing a more rapid diversification (see below). 


Lack of understanding of market principles. The con- 
tinued monopoly of the state purchasing organizations 
does not, however, fully explain their failure to bid up 
prices to alevel at which producers would be more will- 
ing to sell enough to allow these organizations to 
operate at full capacity. One explanation for this appar- 
ent anomalous behavior on the part of state purchasing 
organizations could be a lack of understanding of mar- 
ket principles. Under the old system, the state purchas- 
ing organizations could operate atless than full capaci- 
ty and not suffer any consequences, because the 
government was always ready to bail them out with 
subsidies. Certainly, private farmers understand the 
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'8Rzeczpospolita, No. 231, 1989, p. 2. 

'6The Washington Post, Aug. 22, 1989. 

17See The New York Times, Jan. 11, 1990; and Rzeczpospolita, No. 245, 
1989, pp. 1-2. 
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role of prices, but they have little power. State purchas- 
ing organizations, by contrast, have had no experience 
in setting prices and have never had to worry much 
about profitability. 


Barriers to the entry of private firms. Private purchas- 
ing enterprises competing with the state for farm output 
are forming only on a limited basis. The biggest barrier 
is probably the lack of well-established capital markets 
to finance the heavy start-up costs. In 1989, Poland, 
following Hungary's example, introduced banking re- 
forms, which legalized the establishment of commer- 
cial banks separate from the state bank. However, as 
yet, no private banking network has emerged in Po- 
land, and would-be private entrepreneurs have no- 
where to turn for funds. 

The local nomenklatura appears to have erected cer- 
tain barriers to the entry of competing firms—blocking 
access to trucks and refrigeration units, for example. '® 
In general, the infrastructure (railroads, trucking firms, 
warehouses, refrigeration units, etc.) is under the con- 
trol of a state monopoly and is not hospitable to com- 
peting private firms. 


Inflationary expectations of producers. Poland’s ac- 
celerating inflation has exacerbated the incentive prob- 
lems created by lagging producer prices. As the Polish 
economy approaches hyperinflation, farmers prefer to 
hold on to their commodity stocks rather than turn them 
over for rapidly devaluing cash. As the currency loses 
its function as a store of value, farmers are increasingly 
unwilling to sell their goods, despite spoilage and in- 
ventory costs. For this reason, grain farmers, in particu- 
lar, are continuing to hold back their output, despite 
significant rises in nominal procurement prices since 
August.'? In turn, the reluctance of grain farmers to 
market their produce reinforces the pressures on live- 
stock farmers—especially hog farmers—noted above. 
With recent increases in procurement prices and the 
high cost of feed, they have had no choice but to sell 
their hogs in greater numbers, but face poor incentives 
to rebuild inventories. 


Continuing barriers to productivity. Little has been 
done to date to alleviate the serious obstacles to pro- 
ductivity gains, especially among private farmers. The 
fragmented farm structure is unchanged, making it dif- 
ficult for farms to realize economies of scale. The gov- 
ernment has not taken steps to eliminate the state input 


'8The Economist, Oct. 21-27, 1989, pp. 53-56. 
'8The Wall Street Journal (New York), Oct. 25, 1989. 
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monopoly. Producers of inputs still have no incentive to | 
control costs, hold down price increases, or provide an | 
assortment of inputs suitable to the needs of the private |) 
farmers. International financial constraints also contin- | 
ue to prevent the import of sufficient quantities of chem- 
icals and spare parts. Finally, Polish farmers must still 
contend with the crumbling infrastructure that has hin- 
dered productivity gains in the past. 


The 1990 Economic Program 


The solution to some of the problems described 
above is within the reach of the Polish government. The 
creation of an unfettered land market could do much to 
solve the problem of fragmented farms. The break-up 
of the input monopoly would help keep a lid on price in- 
creases and ensure a more suitable assortment of in- | 
puts. But the needed infrastructure improvements re- 
quire capital. A certain amount of this capital could 
come from the Poles themselves. Numerous reporis tell 
of large amounts of both ztoty and dollars held by the 
population because of distrust of the state banking sys- 
tem.°° Establishment of a solid private banking system 
could lure some of those funds into circulation. Some 
well-targeted Western capital could also help. But most 
of all, the government must assert control over wage 
growth and break the inflationary spiral. 

The new package of economic measures, approved 
by the Sejm in December and slated to take effect in 
January 1990, addresses some of these problems. The 
major provisions of this legislation are the following: 


e Abalanced budget for 1990. This objective is to be 
accomplished through the elimination of most remain- 
ing subsidies, including most of the subsidies on coal, 
and the cancellation of a number of large investment 
projects. 

e The achievement of ztoty convertibility at a uniform 
exchange rate. 

e Real progress toward privatization through the 
sale of shares to workers and more aggressive govern- 
ment action to break up the socialized meat, dairy, and 
coal-producing monopolies. 

e An overhaul of the tax system, including the intro- 
duction of a value-added tax and a personal income 
tax. 

e The implementation of wage ceilings, imposing 
penalizing taxes on enterprises that allow excessive 
wage increases. This policy does not denote a total 
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“°Based on conversations between the author and economists from 
both Poland and the West. 
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vestment when input supplies and economic condi- 
tions in general are still so uncertain.*° No evidence has 
yet appeared of any concrete plans to reform the input 
market. 


freeze on wages; rather, the goal is to keep the rate of 
wage increases at one-fifth the rate of inflation. 

- Further moves to reform the banking system, in- 
cluding the establishment of a commercial banking 
system; the introduction of positive, real interest rates, 
and the floating of treasury bills. These changes will 
end the practice of financing budget deficits with es- 
sentially free credit from the national bank. 

« The establishment of a social ‘safety net,” includ- 
ing unemployment compensation, indexation of pen- 
sions to inflation, targeted food assistance (e.g., food 
stamps), etc.?" 


Implications for East European Price Reform 


Lessons can be drawn from the Polish experience, 
as the other countries of Eastern Europe seek to intro- 
duce agricultural price reforms. To date, only Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary have attempted to liberalize prices 
to the extent Poland has. Yugoslavia is suffering many 
of the same problems as Poland, exacerbated by the 
increasing fragmentation of its economy and the weak- 
ness of the central government. By contrast, Hungary 
has had more SUCCESS. 

Hungary, of course, is not without its problems. With 
the highest per capita debt in Eastern Europe, Hungary 
operates under severe financial constraints. Producers 
complain of low prices and poor incentives, and the 
government has not yet eliminated all subsidies. How- 
ever, in contrast to Poland, Hungary has pursued 
a longer, more sustained path toward reform—it has 
been phasing out subsidies and gradually lifting price 
controls over a period of several years. At the same 
time, the government has taken steps to establish pri- 
vate capital markets and has been more successful in 
controlling wage growth.°” The result is that Hungary's 
inflation, estimated to be about 17 percent in 1989, 
while perhaps high by US standards, is modest com- 
pared to Yugoslavia and Poland.7® 

To date, the dramatic political changes of recent 
months elsewhere in Eastern Europe have not been ac- 
companied by significant economic reforms. Under 
the old regimes, price reform in Bulgaria and Czecho- 
slovakia consisted of increases in state-set producer 
prices (with the goal of spurring increases in output) 
and smaller rises in retail prices. Bulgarian authorities 
issued decrees liberalizing many prices, but in fact 
continued to exert control over most prices through the 
use of state orders.°? Czechoslovakia was even more 
cautious in its approach to reform. The current govern- 
ments of Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, as well as that 


These measures immediately led to a five-fold in- 
crease in energy prices, a doubling of already high 
food prices, and significant price increases for other 
commodities, such that overall consumer prices are ex- 
pected to double by the end of the first quarter.** The 
government projects a 25-percent drop in real personal 
incomes and a probable decline in national income 
during 1990. However, the government also expects 


of 50 percent to a monthly rate of just 9 percent by April 
1990. The legislation is also supposed to accelerate the 
break-up of monopolies and lay the groundwork for the 
establishment of capital markets to encourage invest- 
ment by private entrepreneurs. Most important, imple- 
mentation of the program will mean the availability of 
the promised International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank aid, which is so desperately needed to repair 
Poland’s infrastructure. 

At least temporarily, however, these changes have 
exacerbated the supply-side difficulties. Farmers feel 
even more threatened with income losses than the gen- 
eral population: they have been hard hit by the sharp 
price rises for energy and other inputs and are facing 
slack demand on the part of consumers, because of 
high retail prices. However, the high food prices at the 
retail level are still not translating into increased income 
for farmers. Consequently, they are continuing to hold 
back output and are warning that they may have to cut 
back production.** 

According to one report, some officials are hoping 
that such pressures will help drive inefficient farms out 
of business and encourage more efficient farmers to 
expand their holdings and realize some economies of 
scale.2° However, farmers are reluctant to make that in- 
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27 Analyst, US Central Intelligence Agency, “Hungary: Economic 
Performance in the 1980's,” in Pressure for Reform in the East European 
Economies, selected papers presented to the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, 1989; Figyelo (Budapest), May 18, 1989, p. 15, 
translated in Joint Publications Research Service, East Europe, 

EER-89-079, July 13, 1989, pp. 47-49; The Financial Times, Apr. 4, 1989. 
28Budapest MTI in English, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-EEU), Nov. 21, 
1989, pp. 55-56. 
29(Footnote 29 is on p. 72.) 


2\Gazeta Wyborcza (Warsaw), Oct. 19, 1989; The Financial Times, 
Dec. 18, 1989; The Wall Street Journal, Dec. 4, 1989. 

22The Financial Times, Dec. 15 and Dec. 18, 1989. 

*Sibid., Dec. 18, 1989. 

*4|bid., Jan. 5, 1990. 

25The New York Times, Jan. 11, 1989. 
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of the German Democratic Republic, talk vaguely of the 
need for marketization and price reforms. However, it 
seems that precisely because of the Polish experience, 
they are quite wary of introducing rapid reforms. These 
governments believe that the changes need to be intro- 
duced gradually, in order to avoid the disruptions suf- 
fered by Poland.°° 

It is questionable, however, whether they will have 
the time to introduce these changes in a gradual man- 
ner. Pressures similar to those in Poland are building 
up in these countries. 

Profitability problems also affect the socialized sec- 
tor of East European agriculture. Managers of social- 
ized farms find themselves caught between high input 
prices and low procurement prices.°' Until recently, the 
response to low prices by socialized farms was muted. 
Farm managers had very little autonomy and made 
most planting decisions in accordance with plan tar- 
gets. They had little reason to worry about profitability, 
because the state was always ready to bail them out. 
However, although recent management reforms intro- 
duced throughout the region have given farms more 
autonomy, the reforms have also imposed more strin- 
gent self-financing requirements on the farms. 

The response to such changes has been most evi- 
dent in Bulgaria. There, farmers, both private and so- 
Cialized, are taking advantage of their newly granted 
independence from the central planners and are react- 
ing to low procurement prices exactly the same way as 
the Polish farmers: they are cutting back deliveries to 
state purchasing organizations.°* The result has been 
a fall in exports and serious disruptions in domestic 
food supplies.°9 


28Bulgarian reforms implemented in 1987 replaced the use of state plan 
indicators with a system of ‘state orders” similar to those in the Soviet Union. 
In theory, enterprises can dispose of any production not included in state 
orders as they see fit, for prices that can be negotiated directly with the 
purchaser. These reforms are detailed in Novo Vreme (Sofia), No. 3, 1987, 
pp. 44-61. 

S°A Bulgarian report, for example, quotes an economist who advocates 
“turning to market prices in the course of several years’ (Bulgarian Telegraph 
Agency, Sofia). The report also talks of the need for the “democratization 
of state property,” but makes no mention of large-scale privatization. 
Czechoslovakia's new Prime Minister, Marian Calfa, in an interview with 
The Financial Times (Dec. 15, 1989), also stressed the need for a gradual 
transition to a market economy and expressed reluctance to “‘let the 
population pay the penalty for a failed economic policy.” 

3'For further discussion of East European management reforms and the 
difficulties facing socialized farm managers, see Nancy Cochrane, The New 
Economic Mechanism in Bulgaria, ERS Staff Report No. AGES851121, US 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, DC, 1986; Nancy Cochrane and Miles 
Lampert, “East European Agriculture: Pressures for Reform in the 
Eighties,” in Pressure for Reform in the East European Economies, selected 
papers presented to the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the 
United States, 1989; and Nancy Cochrane, “Attempts to Integrate Market 
Forces into Socialist Agriculture: A Look at Bulgaria and Hungary and 
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On the retail level, decades of artificially low food | 
prices and high subsidies throughout the region have | 
led to the same suppressed inflation that has now bro- | 
ken out into the open in Poland. Any sudden attempt to |} 
liberalize prices, especially if, as in Poland, it is only a 
partial liberalization, could lead to the same shortages 
accompanied by hyperinflation now occurring in Yugo- 
slavia and Poland. This danger was explicitly recog- 
nized in a May 1989 report from Bulgaria, which de- | 
scribes an increasing shortage of consumer goods and | 
warns of the dangers of the rise in forced savings creat- 
ed by a lack of goods on the market: 


All these deformations [created by centralized plan- 
ning] have led to the point where the consumers can- 
not use their income on the market, so they put it “in 
storage” in banks, mattresses, socks, and tin cans 
....From a Strictly economic point of view, the mon- | 
ey deposited in various financial institutions is a “time 
bomb.” This bomb exerts continuous pressure on the 
market by creating overt inflation.*4 


With increasingly open international borders, pres- 
sures are building for retail price reforms. Officials in 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and the GDR are 
all concerned about the development of shortages re- 
sulting from an influx of foreigners who are buying up 
their cheap consumer goods and taking them abroad. 
Each of these countries has attempted to deal with the 
situation through more stringent customs controls, pro- 
hibiting the export of such goods unless they are 
bought with hard currency.°° It seems inevitable, how- 
ever, that, as long as borders remain open, such arbi- 


Implications for the USSR,” in Karl E. Wadekin, Ed., Communist 
Agriculture, Vol. 1: Farming in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, London, 
Routledge, forthcoming in 1990. 

“The reluctance of Bulgaria's private farmers to sell to the state was 
documented in Cochrane, "The Private Sector in East European Agriculture.” 
Similar sentiments on the part of socialized farms were first documented in 
Rada Nikolaev, “Agricultural Procurement Prices, a Crucial Issue for the 
Economy,” Radio Free Europe Research, RFE-RL, Bulgaria Situation 
Report No. 11, Nov. 20, 1987. More recently, reports in published in 
Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) on Nov. 29, 1988 and June 14, 1989, cited 
serious procurement shortfalls and criticized socialist producers who were 
“finding innumerable reasons for rejecting or restricting state orders.” 

°*8Spot shortages of certain food items, particularly fruits and 
vegetables, have been reported in several issues of Rabotnichesko Delo, 
beginning in 1987. 

“4Obshchestvo i Pravo (Sofia), May 1989, pp. 13-15. 

“For example, an article in Pravda (Bratislava) on Dec. 21, 1989, warns 
of an “invasion of Austrian tourists” buying up Slovak meat. In addition, the 
Hungarian government recently instituted a ban on the export by tourists 
of food products, such as meat, vegetable oil, butter, cheese, and Christmas 
trees, Exceptions are made for goods bought in hard-currency shops and 
food carried abroad by Hungarian tourists for their own consumption. See 
Budapest MTI in English, in FB/S-EEU, Dec. 1, 1989, p. 85. 


trage will continue until domestic prices are allowed to 
adjust to world-market levels. 


Conclusion 


The prognosis is not entirely negative for lasting agri- 
cultural price reform in Eastern Europe. The experience 
of Hungary has shown that a slow and careful introduc- 
tion of price reforms need not seriously disrupt the 
economy. And Poland may actually be able to get its in- 
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flation under control and start on the road to improve- 
ment. Czechoslovakia and the GDR, although they will 
eventually have to endure shocks similar to Poland's, 
may not suffer quite as much, because their economies 
generally are in better shape. However, the problems in 
Poland are graphic illustrations of the pitfalls of liberal- 
izing prices overnight without prior steps to establish 
capital markets, impose discipline on and introduce 
competition into the socialized sector, and maintain 
control over wages. 
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The “Abalkanization” of 


Soviet Economic Reform 


Boris Rumer 


A NEW catchword has recently appeared in the vocab- 
ulary of Moscow political pundits—“Abalkanization” 
(abalkanizatsiya) of the economic reforms. The term 
derives, with a wry allusion to “Balkanization,” from 
the name of Academician Leonid Abalkin, director of 
the Soviet Union’s leading center of scientific eco- 
nomics—the Institute of Economics—who in July 1989 
was appointed chairman of the commission on eco- 
nomic reform and deputy chairman of the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers. Nikolay Ryzhkov’s team of deputies, un- 
til then made up of former defense-industry executives 
Yuriy Maslyukov, Lev Voronin, and Nikolay Talyzin, was 
thus joined by a professor of Marxist political economy 
with a reputation as an uncompromising proponent of 
radical reform of the economy. Economic reform had 
been spinning its wheels for four years, and Abalkin 
was brought in both to develop a new reform strategy 
and to oversee its implementation. 

In the months following his appointment, Abalkin es- 
tablished himself in the public eye as the architect and 
principal executor of the Soviet government's econom- 
ic policies. His simple and unpretentious manner, his 
attitude of studied reflection, the habit of staring into 
space over his eyeglasses while pondering answers to 
questions, his respect for the opinion of his interlocutor, 
and his measured quiet delivery that eschews the emo- 
tionalism that often marks Russian speech—all contrib- 
ute to his image as a well-educated and cultured repre- 
sentative of the Russian intelligentsia, and have made 


Boris Rumer is a Fellow at the Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University. Among his numerous 
writings on the Soviet economy are the books Soviet 
Central Asia: A Tragic Experiment, and Soviet Steel: 
The Challenge of Industrial Modernization in the 
USSR, both published in 1989. 
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him a media favorite. His name and ideas are so widely 
known as to have become virtually synonymous with 
the current economic aspects of perestroyka. 

By the time Abalkin was appointed, the Soviet econo- 
my had reached a crisis stage in every sector. In early 
1989, the economy was characterized by uncontrolled 
growth In prices, arate of currency issuance that ‘“‘stag- 
gers the imagination” (in 1988, twice as much money 
was printed as in 1987), and bare store shelves (out of 
211 types of foodstuffs examined, only 23 were actually 
available for purchase at the beginning of 1989); in a 
majority of Soviet cities, items of daily necessity were 
rationed.' And economic conditions were getting pro- 
gressively worse. According to /zvestiya’s economic 
correspondent, Mikhail Berger, the year 1989 wit- 
nessed a ‘collapse of the consumer market and ensu- 
ing consumer hysteria.” The incompetence of the gov- 
ernment was becoming obvious to all. It fell to Abalkin 
to try to sort out the mess and prevent total collapse of 
the economy. 


Abalkin the Pessimist 


The main question troubling observers both inside 
and outside the USSR was: is it possible to reverse the 
process of growing chaos in the economy, given politi- 
cal constraints and the deterioration of public morale? 
Or is economic collapse—accompanied by unpredict- 
able, yet certainly catastrophic political conse- 
quences—inevitable? Among Soviet economists and 
sociologists there is a growing sense of fatalism. For 


"Ye. Gaydar, “Economic Reform—the First Year,” Kommunist 
(Moscow), No. 2, January 1989; V. Selyunin, “Black Holes of the Economy,” 
Novyy Mir (Moscow), No. 11, 1989; and Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya 
(Moscow), Nov. 18, 1988. 

?/zvestiya (Moscow), Dec. 30, 1989. 
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example, Gavriil Popov, the leading economist of 
the opposition, stated in December 1989 that the num- 
ber of economic problems had “reached a critical 
mass... and a chain reaction of disintegration has 


Dimensions of the Task 


Leonid Abalkin summed up the problem: “To leave the 


begun.’? 
The views expressed by Abalkin before his recent 
appointment, his assessment of the present situation, 


stagnation of the past means to become free from firmly 
implanted mass illusions. First is the illusion that every- 
thing is OK, that it’s enough merely to tighten the 


_ them will perish from [financial difficulties Whe 


| economic situation does not stem from the difficulties 


and his expectations for the foreseeable future are 
not significantly more optimistic than Popov's somber 
diagnosis. Already at the 19th Conference of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in June 1988, Abalkin 
indirectly accused the country’s leadership of econom- 
ic illiteracy when he quoted the 19th-century Russian 
economist Nikolay Turgenev: 


screws [to correct the situation]. Let's be honest with 
each other: everything is not OK. First of all, we've for- 
gotten how to work. But what's even worse is that we do 
not realize it. We have not realized what a national trag- 
edy itis... The gap in education, in culture is likeagapin 
generations. Physical acceleration will not repair this 
gap. It will take millions of entirely different workers. ... 
There is no class of masters, owners. There is no quality 
of the mass. | mean managers, economists, and finan- 
ciers. Our journalists propose to make banks the nerve 
centers of the economy. But do we have even ten peo- 
ple in the country who really understand banking poli- 
cy, for example? . . . It is necessary to train managers. 
__. This will take more than one decade.” 


Substantial knowledge of political economy is a duty 
of those who govern the state; one Can say with as- 
surance that any government that does not under- 
stand the principles of that discipline or neglects 


Moreover, Abalkin has stated bluntly that the current Komsomol'skaya Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 8, 1989. 


inherited by Gorbachev from his predecessors, OF 


| Chernobyl’, or the earthquake in Armenia, but from “a | Commenting on his nomination to the post of deputy 


whole series of grave economic miscalculations made | premier, the government newspaper Izvestiya on June 
in 1986-1989,” which have caused “disarray and im- | 29, 1989, observed: “His honest and therefore harsh 


| balance in the economy and unjustified monetary ex- | assessment of the economic situation of the country is 


penditures.” Key among these miscalculations were | well Known to many—from housewives to enterprise 
those which led to a rapidly expanding budget deficit. directors.” 
Basing his conclusions on research conducted in his Abalkin is not a technocrat. He is a traditional repre- 
institute, Abalkin argued that prior to 1985, Soviet state sentative of the Russian intelligentsia and considers the 
revenues had always exceeded expenditures, and | state of public morale one of the most important “fac- 
hence responsibility for the recent sharp rise of expen- | tors of production.” In assessing reform measures SO 
ditures over revenues should be directly laid to Gorba- | far, Abalkin observed that perestroyka assumed the 
chev. At present, the rate of growth of expenditures is | existence of certain ‘social forces. But we either do not 
twice as high as that of national income. In order to | have them, or they are in an embryonic stage. This pre- 
overcome this rapidly growing imbalance, it will be nec- determines the complexity and length of the processes 
essary either to take excess cash away from enter- | that we have to live through” (see box above).°© In an- 
prises and thus undermine their efforts and motivation | other article, he spoke of the need to “climb out of the 
to become economically self-reliant, or to speed up the hole into which [the country slid] when millions were lib- 
printing of money.” erated from the responsibility of ownership and civic 
Abalkin’s sharp, principled criticism of reform imple- | duty.”’ Abalkin’s approach to reform is systematic and 
mentation and open opposition to Gorbachev's efforts | dialectical; he predicts that there will be “high and low 
to accumulate power at the 19th Party Conference have | tides,” and perhaps even ‘dead ends.’’® This systemat- 
contributed to his popularity among the reform-minded | ic approach differentiates him from the leadership he 
intelligentsia and broader segments of the population. | has now joined, which he once criticized for “giving pri- 


I a Paar 


3G. Popov's speech to the Second People’s Congress, ibid., 5“Strategy of Renewal,” Ogonek (Moscow), No. 13, 1989, p. 19. 
Dec. 15, 1989. 6Komsomol'skaya Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 8, 1989. 
4Devyatnadtsataya vsesoyuznaya konferentsiya KPSS: 7™“Ecgonomic Reform—the Decisive Step,” Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta 
stenograficheskiy otchet (19th CPSU Conference: Stenographic Report— (Moscow), No. 27, 1989. 
hereafter, 19th Party Conference), Moscow, Politizdat, 1988, p. 116. 8K omsomol'skaya Pravda, Feb. 8, 1989. 
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ority to current tactical decisions to the detriment of 
strategic [decisions].’? 

How does one account for the fact that such an 
avowed pessimist and critic of the leadership obtained 
akey government position? The following reasons sug- 
gest themselves. 

First, Gorbachev needed to make an appointment 
that would offset the conservative cast of his economic 
decision-making team and give some encouragement 
to liberals seeking more extensive reforms. The pre- 
miership remains in the hands of Ryzhkov, who in the 
course of four years has demonstrated his mediocrity 
and an inability to prevent financial disarray. Gorba- 
chev also inexplicably tried to retain his discredited 
and conservative Finance Minister Boris Gostev and 
the chief of the foreign trade administration, Vladimir 
Kamentsev, but they were rejected by the Supreme So- 
viet in June 1989. Appointment of the former chairman 
of the Price Committee, Valentin Pavlov, to Gostev’s 
post, and of Gostev’s former deputy, Vyacheslav Sen- 
chagov, to head the Price Committee was little im- 
provement. Without some dramatic appointment, re- 
tention of this reshuffled old deck would have signaled 
fundamental opposition to more extensive economic 
reform on the part of Gorbachev. 

Second, and more important, the 19th Party Confer- 
ence had unequivocally rejected the program of accel- 
erated growth adopted by the 27th CPSU Congress in 
1986. In the words of the deputy director of the Eco- 
nomic Research Institute of Gosplan, Gennadiy Zo- 
teyev, the “myths propagated by [Abel] Aganbegyan 
indicating that scientific-technological progress re- 
inforced by the human factor would allow us to accelerate 
the rate of economic growth have been dispelled.” '° 
The ground was slipping out from under the feet of a 
confused and uncertain leadership. The pursuit of the 
course insisted upon by the radicals—an immediate 
transition to a free market and deregulation of prices— 
was viewed by the leadership as absolutely unaccept- 
able.'' Yet to reject further reform would be tantamount 
to an admission that perestroyka had failed. A compro- 
mise of some sort had to be found: the Soviet leader- 
ship had to sustain the image of ongoing reform without 


°*Strategy of Renewal,” loc. cit., p. 18. He described the economic 
decision-makers as running around like ‘chickens with their heads cut off.” 
The Russian expression is “ugorelyye koshki,” meaning literally a cat 
maddened by poisonous fumes. 

0G. Zoteyev, ‘“Perestroyka as a Strategy for a Transitional Period: A 
Glimpse from Within,” a paper presented at the annual conference of the 
American Economic Association, Atlanta, GA, December 1989. 

"'Gorbachev suggested that the government would not last even two 
weeks under such conditions. Cited by Thane Gustafson’s his Jan. 24, 1990, 
commentary, ‘Is Soviet Economic Reform Dead?” SOVSET, computer 
network of the Center for Strategic and International Studies, Washington, DC. 


going beyond its own self-imposed limits. | 

For such a maneuver to succeed, they had to find a | 
figure who, by virtue of his authority, could lend dignity | 
to this half-way reform process and create a conceptu- | 
al basis for it. Abalkin, it seems, fit their bill. Both Gorba- | 
chev and Ryzhkov were acquainted with his ideas, _ 
which he had expressed more than once at meetings of — 
the top leadership, and they apparently perceived him 
to be somewhat less radical than his public reputation — 
suggested. They accepted his conception of what | 
needed to be done, and he responded to the call witha | 
certain sense of mission. '* ! 


Abalkin’s Blueprint 


Abalkin sees reform as progressing through two | 
stages. The first, to last until 1995, is to be one of eco- 
nomic stabilization, a substantial period of transition 
during which “the conditions for the introduction and ef- 
fective functioning of the new economic mechanism 
will have to be created.” The second stage, to consist of 
“step-by-step implementation of economic reform,” is | 
to begin “only after the stabilization is completed, and 
will last from 1995 to 2000.”'3 

Abalkin’s period of stabilization represents a dialecti- 
cal ‘low tide,” a virtual retreat from reform as advocated 
by more radical economists. Given the present situa- 
tion, he does not see any possibility for solving such 
Crucial problems as making the transition to wholesale 
trade in producer goods and reforming prices unless 
the present planning system, budget policy, and pat- 
tern of foreign trade are fundamentally changed and 
the monopoly of producers is abolished. Moreover, he 
considers a prior condition for all such measures to be 
the centrally contrived establishment of some sort of 
equilibrium between supply and demand. 

The situation is, according to Abalkin, so critical that 
it is necessary to take “extraordinary measures.” In 
defining these ‘extraordinary measures,” he manifest- 
ed a less than radical stance. Already at the turn of 
1988-89, Abalkin told a meeting of the USSR Council of 
Ministers: 


With the present imbalance of revenues and expendi- 
tures, the situation dictates return to the command 


'2As he said in an interview shortly after his appointment as deputy 
premier, “There are many who want to criticize and remain in the opposition. It 
looks good and is easy. | myself can confirm it. [All it takes] is to keep up 
with the journalists’ questions and grant interviews. But somebody must work. 
Somebody must save the country. There is still a chance to pull it out of the 
crisis.” Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 27, 1989, p. 2. 

'SThe Government Consults with the World of Scholarship,” 
Pravitel’stvennyy Vestnik (Moscow), No. 3, 1989, p. 3. 

"Strategy of Renewal,” loc. cit, p. 19. 
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give them money that is not worth anything and is not 
backed by goods. It would be better not to issue this 
money, though the forced nature of such measures 
would necessarily have to be explained to the public.” 


system. This option cannot be excluded, because 
management levers which were given up earlier must 
be taken back. The recovery of the economy will take 
two to three years. It will be necessary to stop pump- 


_ including in the area of scientific and technological pro- 


_ litical “dependence.” 


e Use foreign imports to alleviate the shortage of 
consumer goods—not by engaging in additional bor- 
rowing, but by changing the structure of imports. Re- 
duce grain purchases and use the freed-up currency to 
import goods that are in high demand and that can sell 
at high prices in the domestic market. 


ing up the economy with money during that period.'° 


Over the last year or so, Abalkin has spelled out a va- 
riety of measures he sees as essential for restoring the 
health of the economy: '° 


« Immediately reduce state budget expenditures. 
Adjust the budget and the plan for 1989 despite the fact 
that the year was already under way. Cut back invest- 
ment in large construction projects and halt work on the 
construction of several enterprises. Cut military expen- 
ditures and the space program. 

e Continue expenditures on the “large-scale re- 
search programs” required if the state is “to remain a 
superpower and support its claim to world leadership, 


Abalkin’s gradual, step-by-step economic reform 
would extend over one decade at minimum. And what 
is the ultimate goal? The answer is ambiguous. Al- 
though few in the Soviet Union would deny the need to 
disassemble the centralized command economy, few 
advocate a pure market. Both Gorbachev and Ryzhnkov 
are encouraging scholars and analysts to construct a 
model that incorporates desirable elements of the 
planned economy as well as of the market. Abalkin 
gress,” and not fall into a position of economic and po- | seems to leave open this option: 

[W]hen we speak of the market, | am for the market, 
for its uninhibited utmost development. But not in the 
guise of some kind of autonomous system or as a 
panacea for all the woes life poses. It should be 
only one component of a complex and much broader 
system. |’ 


« Reform the credit system by raising interest rates 
and cease using credit to cover the budget deficit. 

« Hold back on general price reform, but set aside a 
portion—perhaps 10 percent—of the output of such 
goods as cement, glass, steel, timber, agricultural 
equipment, and auction it off on the consumer market. 
According to Abalkin, in two to three years, such sales 
might roughly balance supply and demand. 

« Impose limitations on the use of funds by enter- 
prises. “Freeze” temporarily a share of their profits. 
More specifically, ban the investment of 20 percent of 
their capital development funds for two years. 

e Examine the possibilities for freezing some portion 
of the savings of the general public. 

¢ Stop or cut back significantly subsidies to unprofit- 
able enterprises (which cost 20 billion rubles per year) 
and either lease these enterprises to cooperatives or 
close them. 

« Cut back on some social programs. Abalkin does 
not specify which programs, but he notes that “one 
should not try to build popularity among the people and 


Abalkin declines to give any clear indication of what 
he sees as the optimal proportion between market and 
plan. However, when his separate pronouncements 
are examined in concert, it becomes clear that the plan 
is to retain its dominant role. Abalkin considers the plan 
to be “the controlling instrument regulating economic 
and social processes."'® Although he proposes that 
the “control figures” (kontrol’nyye tsifry) lose their man- 
datory character, they should, nonetheless, continue to 
serve as approximate guidelines. In Abalkin's model, 
the system of obligatory enterprise fulfillment of 
some range of state orders (gosudarstvennyye zakazy) 
would be retained. The most important regulating func- 
tion in Abalkin’s economy is to be played by long-term 
economic normatives. In essence, during the period in 
which the extraordinary measures are operative, virtu- 
ally no movement toward a market economy would take 
place. Only after this stage was completed could the 
progressive transition begin toward an economic sys- 
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15"The Government Consults . . . ,” loc. cit. It is unclear from Abalkin's 
statements in the article whether the two-to-three-year period of “recovery” is 
to precede or take place concurrently with the five-to-seven-year 
“transition” period. Depending on this question of interpretation, Abalkin either 
sees the first real reforms only in the years after 1995 or envisions some 
gradual reform “mechanisms” being put into place as early as 1993. 

'6Culled from ibid.; “Meeting at the Editorial Board” Voprosy Ekonomiki 
(Moscow), No. 6, 1989, pp. 22-23; “Economic Reform—the Decisive Step,” 
loc. cit., p. 2; “Strategy of Renewal,” loc. cit., pp. 19, 20; Sotsialisti- 
cheskaya Industriya, June 24, 1989; and Izvestiya, June 29, 1989. 


'7Strategy of Renewal," loc. cit., p. 7. In this context, Abalkin turns to 
the authority of John Kenneth Galbraith. Citing that author's The Post-/ndustrial 
Society, Abalkin states that “the market is only one of the sectors of a 
contemporary Western economy. 

"ibid. 
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tem that would combine optimally both the market and 
the plan. 

Abalkin remains a dedicated supporter and propa- 
gandist of socialism. In November 1989, he declared 
that “the mission of the reform is to prove the viability of 
the socialist system. . . its humanitarian nature.” He af- 
firmed the principles of the October Revolution and as- 
serted that “the socialist choice . . . was the choice of 
the people [naroa].” With regard to the most fundamen- 
tal question of reform—that of ownership—he takes an 
orthodox communist stance: “We will accept only those 
forms of ownership that do not allow the exploitation of 
man by man, the division of people into ‘haves’ and 
‘have-nots’... .”” Such statements are accompanied by 
foggy discussion of a ‘socialist market,” and a “new 
conception of centralism, a new philosophy of central- 
ized government regulation of the economy.”'? 

Thus, his image from early 1989 as a doubting, re- 
flective intellectual has dissolved. Abalkin—a member 
of the Ryzhkov team—has become an active propo- 
nent of the official ideology in its present-day variant. 
We can only speculate as to whether this evolution rep- 
resents opportunism or merely self-discipline dictated 
by his new role. Whatever the case, it is unlikely that se- 
rious conflicts over the pace and methods of economic 
reform will emerge between the Prime Minister and his 
Deputy. 


Abalkin and the Reform Debate 


Abalkin’s central thesis—that a temporary retreat 
from reform has been forced on the Soviet economy by 
circumstances—has clearly gained support among 
those at the highest levels of power, including govern- 
ment ministers and their staff, as well as the scientific- 
industrial establishment. For example, Academician 
Vladimir Semenikhin (a well-known specialist in auto- 
mation and telecommunications, and himself the exec- 
utive of a high-tech production firm) stated: “As far as 
the scholar’s [Abalkin’s] recommendations calling for a 
return to the command system of management are con- 
cerned, if we understand this recommendation as a 
recognition of the need to restore the planning basis in 
industrial management that has been weakened over 
the past few years, then one is of course obliged to 
agree on this point.’”°° 

Although Semenikhin states that free-market rela- 
tions among enterprises are “in principle, the right road 


19"Radical Economic Reform—Decisive Acceleration,” Ekonomi- 
cheskaya Gazeta, No. 47, 1989, p. 3. 
“Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 10, 1989. 
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to follow, and in the future we will move in that direc- 
tion,’ he cautions: al 


One simply can not overlook the existing real condi- | 
tions... . It is clear that given limited resources and | 
the monopolistic position of many producers . . . the | 
abandonment of completely centralized, comprehen- | 
sive planning of complex production will not only lead | 
to a disruption in the tempo of work in the most es- | 
sential enterprises, ... but also threatens to cause a 
loss of managerial control over industry at a decisive 
stage of perestroyka.*' 


By contrast, those who wish to radicalize the reform 
process see Abalkin’s strategy as being, not a tempo- 
rary retreat, but rather a definitive rejection and curtail- 
ment of the reform. Vasiliy Selyunin, for example, criti- 
cized the report prepared at the Institute of Economics 
under Abalkin’s direction and presented by Abalkin to 
the Council of Ministers at the turn of 1988-89 for: 


putting off reform until more favorable market condi- 
tions have been created in the economy, when the 
most glaring disequilibria will have been eliminated. 
But re-balancing the economy before reforming it, or 
instead of reforming it, is hopeless. When the mone- 
tary system and budget are ill, this indicates the 
economy itself is ill and must be cared for, and 
cured. Other than reform, there is no cure for it.2? 


Selyunin wrote in early 1989 that ‘‘the first thing that 
must be done is to repeal, to reject fundamentally, di- 
rective planning,” and revealed that he “had an argu- 
ment with Abalkin on this topic.”*° According to Se- 
lyunin, “The question today must be posed as follows: 
either economic reforms, or directive planning, the 
latter being in fact the frontal armor of the command- 
administrative system.’°4 

Selyunin attacks Abalkin’s implementation program 
as well: 


lt is as though we ourselves did not believe in 
the ideas of perestroyka; once again we are trying 
to drive, trying to spur the discarded commana- 
economy system forward... . This is an attempt to 


"bid. 

2 Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya, Apr. 6, 1989. In a speech at the 
Moscow Architects’ Union Hall in February 1989, Selyunin declared that 
Abalkin is suggesting ‘dragging out the deep reforms until the end of the 
century.” See Russkaya Mys/' (Paris), Mar. 17, 1989, p. 5. 

23Interview in Pamir (Dushanbe), No. 2, 1989, p. 102. 

*4Russkaya Mysl’, Mar. 17, 1989, p. 5. 
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“rape” the administrative-command planning system 
one last time—‘“one more time you've got to let 
us use you to save us all, you damned wench’’—and 
afterward we will carry out the reform... .*° 


The ‘“‘Prices” of Reform 


Some Soviet reformers adhere to the “scientific 
orice-setting” school. Thus Abel Aganbegyan argues: 
“The trick is all in calculating just such a price for milk 
that...” or “Say we were to begin with the given of the 
country’s consumer demand for milk and we were to 
add up....’? Others, such as L. Evenko of the Institute 
of the USA and Canada, highlight the absurdity and fu- 
tility of this latest attempt at perfecting the price-setting 
mechanism using the old methods of the command 
economy and condemn it as a search for a ‘a techno- 
cratic utopia.” 

Aleksandr Levikov, an economic commentator for Li- 
teraturnaya Gazeta, concluded: “[T]he price reform is 
doomed as long as there is no market present, anda 
market is impossible in the present chaos Of Prices: » 
A vicious circle. The only thing one can dois sit and wait 
it out; perhaps someone will eventually shout ‘Eureka!’ 
and all will become clear. There are no miracles. | think 
that the market itself will sift out the incongruities and ir- 
regularities and that it will show us where and what to 
regulate. But we have to determine finally: do we want 
this market, or don’t we?’ 


Price Reform: A Pivotal Issue 


The sharpest disagreement between the radical re- 
formers and those who favor the measured approach 
focuses on the issue of price reform. Viktor Kuznetsov 
of the Institute of the World Economy and International 
Relations of the USSR Academy of Sciences has high- | 
lighted the attempt by “the majority of theoreticians and 
practitioners of the reform programs’ to avoid the “ma- 
lediction” of price reform. “They are,” he stated, “will- 
ing to sacrifice the core, the very essence of the entire 
radical reform of our national economy: the develop- 
ment of the market, the creation of a system of direct j 
ties;"2° 

During the nearly five years of the Gorbachev era, the 
attitude toward raising prices on consumer goods— 
particularly on foodstuffs—has changed markedly. Ini- 
tially, most specialists argued that such ameasure was 
both necessary and unavoidable; only the means and 
methods for compensating the poorest sectors of the 
population in the face of these price increases were 
brought up for discussion. Such leading economists as 
Abel Aganbegyan, Tat’'yana Zaslavskaya, Stanislav 
Shatalin, and others called in unison for a rise in prices, 
to be accompanied by a curtailment of subsidies paid Every indication is, however, that the ‘“‘stabilists” 
to the agricultural sector.2’ All of them acknowledged | have won. Why? Because the articles, statements, and 
that without a radical reform of the price-setting mecha- speeches of the economic analysts and, most impor- 
nism, it was senseless to talk about economic reform. | tant, the transparent hints dropped by Gorbachev him- 
Later, however, as Viktor Kuznetsov put it, “the erst- | self about the need for consumer price increases, 
while supporters of price increases began oulling up | caused a wave of protest among the population, at 
stakes and heading to the camp of the ‘stabilists’ [those | least a quarter of which already lives below the poverty 
seeking to maintain price stability].”°° level as defined by Soviet officialdom. Yuriy Izyumov, 

Selyunin belongs to a minority that insists on immedi- | deputy editor-in-chief of the Literaturnaya Gazeta, putit 
ately letting prices on consumer goods—including the this way: 
foodstuffs in the daily necessity group—rise to market- 
clearing levels. He is in favor of looking the facts in the Democracy of prices [i.e., the setting of subsidized 
face, and against deceiving the public.*? In July 1989, prices that were to make products available to the 
he wrote: largest number of citizens regardless of income lev- 


1Ogonek (Moscow), No. 29, 1987, p. 3. 
2Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Dec. 14, 1989, p. 10. 
3ibid. 
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What is needed now are tough measures, uNpopUulal | ase cialisti . 
; Galt : to b Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya, Apr. 6, 1989. 
ones ... . What do | have 1 mind: IS going O c 26\Western Experience and Our Economic Reforms,” Mirovaya 
necessary to go ahead with a rapid rise in retail | Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya (Moscow—hereafter cited as 
rices. Ei r prices i rise—and oods re- MEiMO), No. 7, 1989, p. 5, and No. 3, 1989, p. 17. 

ee Eithe UE ae go? oS g 27See, for example, the article “Man and the Economy,” Ogonek, 
appear on the shelves of the shops—or we ale des- | Nos. 29 and 30, 1987. 
tined to have ever more rationing cards. The equip- 28\Western Experience and Our Economic Reforms,” MEiMO, No. 7, 
ment to print them is already in place, and the ratlor™| Heese) ae é ete 

ed | See Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya, Apr. 6, 1989; and interview In 
cards and coupons are raining down upon ae Can- | pamir No. 2, 1989, p. 102. 
not imagine anything worse for perestroyka. 30Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya, July 1, 1989. 
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under any circumstances lead to a lowering of the stan- | 
dard of living of people,’ and promised that the popula- 
tion would receive compensatory payments.*? On the | 
one hand, this statement signified a lack of seriousness | 


els] has always been one of the superior features [of 
our system]. Today, that democracy of prices is 
maintained only in a few sectors, one of which is 
foodstuffs. And now we see that through the com- 


bined forces of the [economic] analysts, price admin- 
istrators, and planners, an attack is being mounted 
on the last [remaining] groups of democratic prices. 
Suffice it to recall what happened to Khrushchev 
when he raised prices on meat and dairy products. 


Izyumov continued: 


Following price hikes, how much is a breakfast at the 
school cafeteria likely to cost? —or a lunch in a wor- 
kers’ dining hall? Toward what sector of the popula- 
tion have the supporters of price increases oriented 
their thinking? Could it be they are aiming at coopera- 
tive workers and owners, with their multi-thousand ru- 
ble income? Yet, based on the latest data, tens of mil- 
lions of people in this country have an average 
monthly per-person income of only 75 rubles. How 
would they survive??' 


Perceiving their political backing to be anything but 
solid, Gorbachev, Ryzhkov, and company must have 
been frightened by this reaction. Clearly, Gorbachev's 
own attitude toward price reform has undergone a sea 
change. As late as June 1988, at the 19th Party Confer- 
ence, the General Secretary asserted: 


Much now turns on the reform of the price-formation 
mechanism. | am referring to the review of wholesale 
prices, of state procurement prices, and of retail 
prices. The fact that this issue remains to be settled 
greatly complicates the realization of the economic 
reform. Without the reform of prices, we cannot 
create normal economic relations in the national 
economy, ensure a valid evaluation of expenditures 
and output, equivalency in the exchange of goods 
and services. Without this we cannot stimulate scien- 
tific-technical progress and the wise and efficient use 
of resources, or normalize the market conditions. 


Turning to the significant state subsidization of retail 
food prices, Gorbachev concluded, 


Such a situation is abnormal. . . . Therefore, it is sim- 
ply imperative that this problem be solved, however 
difficult it may prove, whatever doubts and concerns 
the issue may elicit at first glance.°* 


Even at this early date, Gorbachev was, however, 
careful to add that ‘‘the change in retail prices must not 
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about structural economic reform as such; after all, 


the economy. On the other hand, this promise failed to 


reassure the public: polls showed that “the mass con- | 


i 
compensating the workers for price rises would do | 
nothing to redress the fundamental problems faced by | 


sumer does not believe that he will receive full compen- | 


sation to offset the rise in prices.’”*4 


In the ensuing months, the Soviet economy in gener- 


al, and the consumer sector in particular, was hit by | 


what economists and sociologist have called an “ava- 
lanche” (obval). As the availability of goods and ser- 
vices declined and inflation took hold, the press was hit 
by atidal wave of angry letters from the public accusing 
the leadership of hypocrisy and of disregard for the vital 
interests of the people. Under such conditions it would 
have been political suicide for Gorbachev to have 
raised prices. By March 1989, the General Secretary 
was speaking in entirely different terms: 


In anything connected with retail prices, comrades, 
there must be a great deal of responsibility in our ap- 
proach. ... Ata certain stage, following debate in the 
society, we all came to the conclusion that for the 
present, prices should not be meddled with... . Peo- 
ple would not understand such a step... . We have 
not yet satisfied the market in goods or foodstuffs. We 
have not yet taken those cardinal measures for estab- 
lishing order in the financial situation of the nation. 
... Two or three years of work are required to restore 
to health the economy, the financial situation, and the 
market in general. Only then will we be able to raise 
the question of prices.°° 


Other members of the Gorbachev leadership followed 
the General Secretary's cue. In June 1989, Premier 
Ryzhkov told the Congress of People’s Deputies that 
“in the coming two or three years, it is not necessary to 
review retail prices. First and foremost, the consumer 
market must to some degree be put back on an even 
keel and then only can this question [of prices] be ad- 
dressed. But it would seem that we will only go on to that 


3™Reform Should Not Be Pro Forma,” Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), 
Nov. 9, 1988, p. 10. 

°219th Party Conference, pp. 32-33. The Soviet government currently 
pays collective farms five rubles for a kilo of meat while selling this meat to the 
population at two rubles a kilo. See “Reform Should Not Be Pro Forma,” 
loc. cit. 

°319th Party Conference, pp. 32-33. 

°4"Reform Should Not Be Pro Forma,” loc. cit. 

“Pravda, Mar. 18, 1989. 


matter in the setting of the next five-year plan.”°° 

Having given up on the idea of allowing prices on 
food products to rise to market-clearing levels, the So- 
| viet government apparently does intend to raise prices 
‘on a variety of production inputs. A significant hike 
| in coal prices was already announced following the 
miners’ strikes in the summer of 1989, and on January 
1, 1990, transportation rates and wholesale prices of 
electric power and diesel fuel were unexpectedly 
raised. There is talk of January 1991 price hikes for oth- 
“er raw materials, building materials, and steel.°” Ac- 
cordingly, subsidies paid to kolkhoz farms and sovkhoz 
farms for production of agricultural goods can be ex- 
_ pected to grow. Hence, what is taking place is exactly 
_ the opposite of what the strategists of the reform had in- 
tended and what Gorbachev had projected. 


. Practical Measures 


| Atthe beginning of 1989, Abalkin proposed a formu- 
| la for stabilization of the economy: “reduction of the 
| budget deficit, normalization of the money supply, sta- 
| bilization of the consumer market.” By September, he 
| had refined these proposals to “restraint of economic 
| growth, financial reorganization, and the strengthening 
of social priorities in the development of the econo- 
my.”28 |t was this triad, along with Abalkin’s strategy of 
a two-stage transition period, that lay at the heart of the 
government's economic program that the Congress of 
People’s Deputies overwhelmingly approved in De- 
cember 1989. 

A number of innovations in this plan attest to the influ- 
ence of Abalkin. There was an explicit commitment— 
Gramm-Rudman style—to reduce the 120-billion-ruble 
deficit to 60 billion rubles in 1990. In September 1989, 
Abalkin stated that the planned rate of growth of nation- 
al income for 1990 was to be drastically reduced, to 
1.1 percent. The structure of distribution of national 
income is to be shifted in favor of consumption and non- 
productive construction at the expense of investment in 
heavy industry. The growth in production of consumer 
goods is designed to be higher than the growth in the 
output of heavy industry.°° 
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36/zvestiya, June 10, 1989. 

37 Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya, Dec. 14, 1989; and Rabochaya Tribuna 
(Moscow), Jan. 28, 1990. 

38'The Government Consults with the World of Scholarship,” loc. cit., 

p. 3; and /zvestiya, Sept. 22, 1989. 

%9/7vestiya, Sept. 22, 1989. Apparently the national income target for 
1990 is in dispute. In an article published in November 1989, Yevgeniy Ivanov, 
chief of a State Planning Commission department dealing with 
macroeconomic planning indicated a target growth of approximately 
4 percent for 1990 (see Planovoye Khozyayzstvo [Moscow], No. itil, hekets) 
p. 8). 
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Abalkin sees himself as performing the thankless 
task of trying to steer the sinking Soviet economy past 
the “perils of left and right extremism.’4° One of his 
most unpopular moves, which he claims to have taken 
for the sake of lowering consumer demand, was to dis- 
courage growth in worker income by introducing a tax 
on the expansion of wage funds in heavy industry. This 
action was met with stormy indignation by a large seg- 
ment of the population. To a considerable extent, the 
furor was fueled by populist-conservatives, especially 
at the top levels of the official labor unions (profsoyuzy), 
who desperately need to change their image and win 
trust among the working masses. The leaders of the 
Moscow labor unions organized a protest rally, at which 
they accused Abalkin (rather than Gorbachev or Ryzh- 
kov) of ignoring the interests of workers." 

The radical economists voice more objective and se- 
rious criticism of Ryzhkov’s program, and hence of its 
architect, Abalkin. They assert that Abalkin’s plan to re- 
duce incomes by imposing a tax on growth of wage 
funds cannot possibly yield the desired result, and they 
contend that the program does not allot sufficient re- 
sources and production capacity to sustain the project- 
ed surge in the production of consumer goods.** 

In hoping to reduce the budget deficit—and thereby 
achieve a decline in the rate of inflation—by stringent 
administrative measures, Abalkin fails to take current 
political reality into account: all the existing factors 
causing growth in the rate of inflation have been joined 
by anew one: overt political lobbying. The two sessions 
of the Congress of People’s Deputies witnessed a flood 
of demands addressed to the government to raise out- 
lays for pensions, wages, public health services, edu- 
cation, ecological programs, housing and roads, crime 
prevention, etc. During the course of a single week of 
the first session of the Congress, demands of this na- 
ture piled up to the tune of 500-600 billion rubles— 


ee 


40/zvestiya, Sept. 22, 1989. 

41"Sometimes the Medicine Is Bitter,” Argumenty i Fakty (Moscow), 
No. 41, 1989, p. 3; and “Time and Money,” Moskovskiye Novosti 
(Moscow), Oct. 15, 1989. 

42According to Selyunin, the population's savings amount to 500 billion 
rubles. The growth of incomes during 1990 is planned at 50 billion, which 
Abalkin's tax may reduce by a maximum of 3 billion. In other words, 
without such a tax incomes would amount not to 50 billion, but to 53 billion. See 
Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya, Dec. 31, 1989. Thus, the introduction of a 
tax would not, practically speaking, lessen the pressure exerted by the money 
supply on the market. At the same time, such an action destroys even the 
timid beginnings of economic independence on the part of enterprises, and 
sends reform back to the drawing board. If one adds to this the violently 
negative reaction of the public, then this measure must be admitted to be not 
only devoid of any practical meaning, but also a factor in the discrediting 
of Abalkin in the eyes of the public. 

See also G. Fil'shin, “Planned Traps,’ Moskovskiye Novosti, 
Jan. 7, 1990. 
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practically the size of the entire government budget.*° 


And to this one should add the pressures exerted by 
elected representatives demanding greater invest- 
ment in their constituent regions. The miners’ strikes 
and the leadership's capitulation to the miners’ eco- 
nomic demands opened yet another channel through 
which pressure can be exerted on the government. 

We can only expect that in 1990, the printing presses 
will markedly increase their production of rubles. The 
government has rejected the proposal by Gennadiy 
Fil’shin, an economist and ranking member of the Su- 
preme Soviet, that the State Bank be freed from subor- 
dination to the government and be given independent 
power to control the issuance of currency.** The re- 
gime is understandable reluctant to relinquish control 
of the money spigot. 


Conclusion 


Both Abalkin and his radical opponents call on Gor- 
bachev to take a decisive policy line and to act with de- 
termination and without delay. The line adopted by 
Abalkin and like-minded “neo-conservatives” is to 
sound the retreat, regroup forces, and then move for- 
ward by degrees in search of some kind of optimum mix 
of plan and market. Selyunin and other radical econo- 
mists, by contrast, assert that one must charge forward 


“8B. Pinsker, L. Piyasheva, ‘Property and Freedom,” Novyy Mir, No. 11, 
1989, p. 196. 
“4Fil'shin, loc. cit. 
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unflinchingly to effect an immediate transition to a mar- 
ket economy, to prices determined by the market, and 
to a reduction of the plan’s role to a minimum. The mar- 
Ket itself, it is said, will recalibrate everything. But in the 
interim, the use of such “shock measures” as price 


\ 


\ 


hikes is inevitable, and with them, the rise of public dis- | 
content and all of the consequences this carries for the | 


political leadership. 
Leonid Abalkin deserves respect; he has shouldered 


} 


an unbearable load. The attempt to reform the Soviet | 


economic system in stages, employing command 


methods, is a Sisyphean, ultimately futile, task. As Gen- | 


nadiy Zoteyev observes, Abalkin’s argument “has a 
seeming logic to it, with which one could agree if it were 
not for past experience in reforming the Soviet system. 


But [this] experience teaches us that the reestablish-. 


ment of the old system begins with ‘concern for the 
people’ and the usual promise of new reform in the fu- 
ture, once the proper conditions have developed.’*° 

The alternatives are clear: Gorbachev has opted for 
the policy line advocated by Abalkin. In defending this 
approach, Abalkin has declared: “Appeals to carry out 
reform in a single stroke, to cross the chasm in a ‘single 
leap,’ are, in my view, simply unrealistic. They fail to 
take into account either the dimensions of the chasm, or 
the strength of the person preparing to jump.’*° But the 
two-step approach to chasm-leaping is fatal. 


487oteyev, loc. cit. 
48/zvestiya, Sept. 22, 1989. 
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Economic Conversion in the USSR: 
Its Role in Perestroyka 


a 


ALTHOUGH the conversion of Soviet economic enter- 
| prises from military to civilian production is of central 
| importance to the success of perestroyka in the USSR, 


it is a subject that has been largely overlooked in the 


| West.’ To be sure, a number of other issues have re- 


cently captured the world’s attention, including the rev- 
olutionary changes in Eastern Europe, the outbreak of 
national discontent in the Soviet Union, and the continu- 
ation of superpower summitry. Specialists on the econ- 
omy of Soviet military power have also been occupied 
in gauging Moscow’s intentions with regard to its unilat- 
eral conventional arms reductions and military force re- 
structuring. 

To the extent that interested observers have devoted 
attention to Soviet attempts at converting defense In- 
dustries to civilian production, they have greeted Mos- 
cow's intentions and the proposed mechanisms for So- 
viet economic conversion with skepticism.* Such 
skepticism cannot be adequately addressed without 
an understanding of how the conversion of military in- 
dustries to civilian production fits into the emerging So- 
viet macroeconomic strategy. This note examines how 
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conversion is vitally linked, in the Soviet conception, to 
arms reduction and to perestroyka. It also explores the 
Soviet macroeconomic approach to conversion and its 
expected benefits, discusses the organization of con- 
version efforts and how far the process had gone as of 
the end of 1989, and assesses Soviet appraisals both 
of the difficulties encountered in conversion and of the 
future prospects of this effort. 


The Macroeconomic Framework 


Mikhail Gorbachev and his reformist allies at the top 
of the Soviet political hierarchy have promoted glas- 
nost’, perestroyka, and democratization in an effort to 
stem the economic crisis that has plagued the Soviet 
Union since the mid-1970’s. Soviet reformers seek to 
use more open information and the application of “in- 
formation technologies,” greater regime recognition of 
individual rights and responsibilities, and an emphasis 
on satisfaction of consumer demand as incentives for 
higher quality work in their effort to modernize the Sovi- 
et economy and move from extensive to intensive eCco- 
nomic development. 

A number of these policies have met with some suc- 
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‘Prominent exceptions include Julian M. Cooper, “The Scales of Output 
of Civilian Products by Enterprises of the Soviet Defence Industry,” Center for 
Russian and East European Studies Discussion Papers, Soviet Industry 
and Technology Series, No. 3, Birmingham, England, University of 
Birmingham, Center for Russian and East European Studies, August 1988; 
and Stephen Shenfield, “Soviet Views on the Newly Emerging Situation in 
Europe,” Center for Foreign Policy Development at Brown University 
(Providence, RI), forthcoming (portions of this work deal with the economics 
and politics of Soviet conversion). Of related interest is John P. Hardt, 
“Conversion or Chaos,” Bulletin of Atomic Scientists (Chicago, IL), January- 
February 1990, p. 20. 

2See, for example, Steven Rosefielde, “Assessing Soviet Reforms in the 
Defense Industry,” Global Affairs (Washington, DC), Fall 1989, pp. 57-73. 
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cess, but policies aimed at increasing availability of 
consumer goods and services have yet to bear fruit. 
Hence, Soviet commentators and specialists are look- 
ing to the conversion of military-production facilities to 
civilian production as one means of providing some re- 
lief to the long-suffering Soviet consumer. Military- 
production facilities increasingly are viewed as assets 
for which the country sacrificed a higher quality of life, 
and which, given a stable international security environ- 
ment and the reduction of the perceived threat from the 
West, can now be used to solve the pressing problems of 
the current economic crisis. According to Pravda: 


The country created its defense potential over many 
decades without regard for cost and expense. Soviet 
people denied themselves a lot, and they are now en- 
tiled to expect some return from this sector of the 
economy, to expect it to help fulfill perestroyka’s im- 
portant social tasks.° 


This view was echoed at a meeting held on October 
23, 1989, that addressed the conversion of the Moscow 
oblast’s defense industries. Politburo member, Central 
Committee Secretary, and (then) Moscow City Party 
Committee First Secretary Lev Zaykov told local party 
officials that “the potential accumulated in the defense 
complex through the labor of several generations of So- 


viet people should be an important means for the stable © 


socioeconomic development of our country.“ 


Among the many issues in the ongoing Soviet politi- 
cal and economic debate over perestroyka are the 
questions of the appropriate timing and the degree of 
“marketization.” These issues, however, seem to have 
little direct bearing on the implementation of economic 
conversion, which has its own logic and momentum apart 
from the decisions on how soon marketization can be im- 
plemented and how far it should be allowed to go. 

Reflecting the plans of Soviet reformers, the govern- 
ment has undertaken efforts to manufacture a wide range 
of consumer products at military-production facilities 
(see Table 1). The Soviets claim that by 1995 the share of 
Civilian production at military enterprises will rise from 40 
percent to 60 percent of their total output.° 

Conversion is expected to alleviate a variety of eco- 
nomic woes, including widespread shortages, an enor- 
mous pool of private savings, a weak ruble, and re- 
pressed inflation. Soviet military industrial conversion 
could absorb “redundant rubles,’ overcome shortages 
by “saturating the consumer market,” and assist the 
transition of the ruble to a convertible currency. 


Redundant rubles. For the Soviets, the primary pur- 
pose of economic conversion is to provide a quick ex- 
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bles in circulation. Abel Aganbegyan, head of the Eco- 
nomic Branch of the Soviet Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and one of Mikhail Gorbachev's chief economic 
advisers, has singled out balancing of supply and de- 
mand in the field of consumer goods and services as 


pansion of the range and availability of consumer prod- | 
ucts in order to absorb the tremendous number of ru- | 


“the most important aspect of the projected renewal of | 


the economy.” According to Aganbegyan: 


In order to redress the imbalance between demand | 
by people with money to spend and what is actually | 
available, we must find goods and services worth | 
tens of billions of rubles... . This we call “frustrated | 


demand.” 


! would say that in gross terms we shall have to find | 


in the next few years consumer goods and services 
worth 70 billion rubles a year if we are to keep pace 
with income levels.® 


The high savings rate resulting from this lack of qualli- 
ty goods is known as ‘‘forced savings” and “redundant 
rubles.” In the words of /zvestiya commentator Yu. 
Rytov: 


In plain language, when there is nothing to be 
bought with the rubles which have been paid out, 
they gather dust either in savings accounts or in 
“mattresses.” Thus deposits with the Savings Bank 
increased by 17.7 billion rubles during the first six 
months of [1989] and reached the impressive 
amount of 314 billion rubles. 

A large proportion of this money is certainly not be- 
ing put aside for “a rainy day.” We are talking about 
really forced savings. After all, this money today is, 
for all intents and purposes, not [matched by sale- 
able goods.] It is impossible to underestimate the 
danger of this phenomenon. The incentive to work is 
being lost. What is the point in working well if there is 
nowhere to spend the money earned as a result?’ 


°Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 12, 1989, translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, 
FBIS-SOV), Oct. 18, 1989, p. 104. 

*Moskovskaya Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 24, 1989, trans. in ibid., Nov. 8, 
1989, p. 98. 

°Pravitel'stvennyy Vestnik (Moscow), No. 18, September 1989, trans. in 
ibid., Oct. 4, 1989, pp. 104-06. 

°Abel Aganbegyan, Inside Perestroika: The Future of the Soviet 
Economy, New York, Harper and Row, 1989, pp. 15-17. 

‘Izvestiya (Moscow), Sept. 10, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Sept. 19, 1989, 
pp. 82-83. Restrictions on alcohol sales, combined with government 
spending to address the consequences of Chernobyl’, natural disasters, 
and demands for higher wages and benefits, have contributed to growth in the 
money supply and to an imbalance between it and available commodities. 
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Table 1: Consumer-Goods Production by Major Soviet Defense-Industry 
Ministries Planned or in Progress in 1989, Selected Examples 
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Ministry of Defense 
Industry’ 


| Washing machines 


Cameras and lenses 
Enlargers 


_ Movie cameras 
- Movie projectors 


Binoculars 
Electronic watches 


| Baby carriages 
_ Ski poles 


Bicycles and sleds 


| Kitchen cabinets 
| Garden sheds 


| Ministry of 

| Ship-Building Industry’ 
| Sail boats 

| Motor launches 


| Ministry of the 


Radio Industry 


Refrigerators 


iMinistries so designated are also assigned production of food-process 


Ministry of Communications 


Ministry of 


Equipment Industry 


Television sets 
Tape recorders 


Radio-cassette receivers 


Radio receivers 


Digital laser-disk players 


Ministry of 
Aviation Industry’ 


Cast aluminum ware 
Baby carriages 
Sleds and toys 
Washing machines 
Vacuum flasks 
Sanders 

Spray paint guns 
Civil aviation aircraft 
Window sills 


Ministry of Medium 
Machine Building 


Electronics equipment (computers 


Machine Building 


Samovars 
Automatic siphons 
Primus stoves 
Sewing machines 


Ministry of 
Electronics Industry 


Videotape recorders 

Video cameras 
Microelectronic calculators 
Electronic clocks and watches 
Microwave ovens 


Ministry of General 
Machine Building 


Wheelchairs 

Artificial limbs 

Refrigerators 

Washing machines 

Baked goods and other 
foodstuffs 


integrated circuits, etc.) 


ing equipment, fertilizer-making equipment, machinery for agro-industry, 


farm and irrigation equipment, or fur-processing equipment. All these items have consumer end-use implications. 


SOURCES: Izvestiya (Moscow) Jan. 3, 1989, translated in Foreig 
(Moscow), Feb. 10, 1989, trans. in ibid., Feb. 13, 1989, pp. 82 
English, Sept. 6, 1989, in ibid., Sept. 7, 1989, pp. 72-73; Pravda 
(Moscow), Sept. 21, 1989, trans. in ibid., Oct. 4, 1989, pp. 102= 
cow), No. 30, 1989, trans. in Joint Publications Research Service, S 


n Broadcast Information Service (Washington, DC), Jan. 5, 1989, pp. 51-54: Sovetskaya Rossiya 
84: Sovetskaya Rossiya, July 20, 1989, trans. in ibid., July 26, 1989, pp. 90-91; Moscow TASS in 
(Moscow), Aug. 28, 1989, trans. in ibid., Sept. 6, 1989, pp. 79-85; Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya 
04: Pravda, Oct. 12, 1989, trans. in ibid., Oct. 18, 1989, p. 104; Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Mos- 
oviet Union: Military Affairs, UMA-89-021, Sept. 6, 1989, pp. 29-30: and Pravitel’stvennyy Vest- 


nik (Moscow), No. 4, February 1989, trans. in ibid., UMA-89-011, May 15, 1989, pp. 53-54. 


Furthermore, Soviet plans for making the ruble a freely 
convertible currency in order to integrate the economy 
into the world trade system are predicated on the ability 
to remove “redundant” money from domestic circula- 


tion gradually, so as to bolster the value of the ruble. 


The most important thing now is to saturate the con- 
sumer market, make it balanced, and bring effective 
demand into line with volumes of goods and services. 
Moreover, we are suffering from inflation—the devalu- 
ation of money. [In 1988,] the inflation rate increased 
to 8-9 percent. Of this, 5 percent was the result of di- 
rect price rises without the state’s consent, while 4 


Saturating the market. One possible solution to the 
problem of excess currency would be a comprehen- 
sive devaluation, exchanging ‘old rubles” for “new 
rubles.” The Soviet leadership has thus far rejected 
such a policy for its unfavorable social consequences, 
which include the aggravation of poverty among pen- 
sioners and the potential for inciting labor strikes. Asan 
alternative, Soviet policy-makers seek to “saturate” the 
market with consumer goods, thus soaking up excess 
rubles. Again, to quote Aganbegyan: 


percent was the result of money being devalued by a 
rise in the amount of money in circulation not backed 
up by goods.® 


Many Soviet analysts believe that the capacity of the 
economy for consumer-goods production cannot be 
increased in the short run without drawing upon 


i ee EE EEE 


8/zvestiya, Aug. 2, 1989, trans. in ibid., Aug. 4, 1989, pp. 91-94. 
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defense-production assets. Commentators and spe- 
cialists draw direct correlations between the problem of 
consumer-goods shortages and the conversion of de- 
fense industries. In the words of Pravda: 


The saturation of the consumer market with consumer 
goods depends to a considerable extent on defense 
enterprises, which have to sharply increase consum- 
er-goods output within a short period.° 


Threat of inflation. Aganbegyan’s concern about in- 
flation is not unfounded. A revealing article in /zvestiya, 
entitled ‘Flight From Money: Why Lines Are Forming at 
Jewelry Stores,” '° reported that people are desperate- 
ly seeking to rid themselves of their savings: 


People are standing outside a jewelry store in the 
hope of buying something in gold. Or, let us assume, 
diamonds. Most of them do not care what they buy, 
provided it is a little larger and more costly. It is not a 
passion for adornment that has brought these people 
here, but a desire to rid themselves of their savings 
as guickly as possible in return for any valuable com- 
modity not [vulnerable] to inflation. 

“Of course, if | had the opportunity, | would prefer a 
video recorder or good furniture. But you can't buy 
them! The situation is deteriorating. . . .” That Is 
how Olga Petrovna Galkina, an architect by profes- 
sion, explained her presence in the line. 


To underscore the importance of this phenomenon, the 
article’s author, M. Krushinskiy, asks: 


What burden does all this hold for most of us, who 
are not burdened with “excess” funds? Alas, the 
“flight from money,” if it is not stopped, may snow- 
ball, disorganizing the economy, emptying by no 
means only the jewelry stores. For a growing number 
of customers the main motive behind these pur- 
chases is not a need for some item but a desire to rid 
themselves of banknotes that have lost [their value] 
and “exchange them for goods” by any means. Infla- 
tion is being given an additional boost. 


Krushinskiy suggests several solutions to the problem 
of “surplus money,” including increasing the produc- 
tion and expanding the range of consumer goods (vid- 
e€0 equipment and furniture), and selling for ready cash 
goods that were not previously sold to individual citi- 
zens—for instance, housing, tractors, and minibuses. 


Modernizing industry. Soviet economists also cham- 
pion conversion as a quick means to introduce modern 
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production methods and equipment into the civilian 
economy. In July 1989, during discussions between 


Central Committee Secretary Oleg Baklanov and work- 
ers and management of the Malyshev production com- | 
bine in the Kharkiv defense industrial complex, partici- 


pants stated 


that it was necessary to introduce in the civilian in- 


dustries as much as possible all the advanced meth- 


ods used by the defense industry. Specifically, it is | 


most important to transfer to civilian industries the 
most effective technologies and materials, a high lev- 
el of the organization of work, and an exacting atti- 
tude to the quality of products. It is especially im- 
portant to promote the growth of labor productivity. 
There is another promising way: the assimilation of 
some types of defense machinery in the national 
economy." 


In the October 1989 meeting on conversion of the 
Moscow region's defense industries, |. S. Belousov, 
deputy chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers and 
chairman of the Military-Industrial Commission (in the 
West also called the Military Production Commission or 
the State Committee for Military Industrial Questions) 
stated: 


The quality of [Soviet] goods is clearly not as good 
as the quality of those made in developed capitalist 
countries. Who besides defense workers can really 
solve this problem? Who can provide for making tele- 
vision sets at the quality level of Sony, stereo systems 
at the level of Sharp, cameras at the level of Nikon, 
and motorcycles at the level of Honda? None other 
than the defense industry can really provide for this in 
the next few years!'2 


Price reform. Military-civilian conversion also relates 
to the oft-postponed step of price reform. Some Soviet 
economists see the introduction of market prices as es- 


°Pravda, July 8, 1989, trans. in ibid., July 31, 1989, p. 92. 

'°/zvestiya, Oct. 6, 1989, trans. in ibid., Oct. 11, 1989, pp. 85-86. Dr. 
Andrey Anikin of the Institute of the World Economy and International 
Relations—speaking on “The Soviet Economic Crisis and its Implications 
for the US” at The American University (Washington, DC) on Nov. 2, 1989— 
called inflation the most important obstacle to the “modernization” of the 
Soviet economy. Also a professor of economics at Moscow University and an 
adviser to the Soviet government, Anikin cited “repressed or suppressed 
inflation” representing “accumulated purchasing power which does not find 
outlets in consumer goods and puts pressure on markets” (i.e., drives up 
prices for scarce goods). 

“Moscow TASS in English, in ibid., July 31, 1989, p. 122. 

'2Moskovskaya Pravda, Oct. 24, 1989, trans. in ibid., Nov. 8, 1989, 

p. 96. 


cial rationale behind it. Aganbegyan is explicit about 
the role of social problems in prompting this shift: 


sential to the alleviation of consumer shortages. Price 
reform would allow the market to set prices and con- 
sumer demand to establish the product mix of consum- 
er-goods industries. '* However, price reform is an ex- 


In the Soviet Union, an unjustifiable gap has 


| company such reform will have serious political reper- 


chase title to their apartments. Thus far, price reform 
_ has been held hostage to first achieving the saturation 


| version can contribute in several ways to attaining one 
_ of perestroyka’s key goals: integration of the Soviet 
| economy into the world economy. First, integration re- 


opened up between industrial power, science, Cul- 
ture, and the educational level of the population on 
the one hand, and the level of satisfaction of the ma- 
terial and social needs of the population on the other. 

In the last 15 years, as an aspect of the negative 
processes mentioned above, the fall in the rate of 
growth and in economic efficiency has been espe- 
cially painfully reflected in our inability to resolve our 
social problems. Resources were allocated to the so- 
cial sector according to the so-called “residual princi- 
ple,” whereby capital investment was firstly directed 
toward industrial goals, while housing, the raising of 
living standards, and other improvements in people’s 
lives only received what remained. '® 


plosive issue in Soviet politics, for tying prices to the 
market will mean a reduction of government subsidies 
to producers and hence higher prices for consumers. 
Other economists counsel deferring price reforms 
out of fear that the price increases that will inevitably ac- 


cussions. They recommend absorbing surplus rubles 
by military-production conversion, as well as through 
the sale of government assets (including converted mil- 
itary equipment), and through allowing people to pur- 


of the marketplace with consumer goods. '* 


Entering the world market. Military-production con- 
Aganbegyan’s critical assessment of the economic pri- 
orities of the past is a means to establish a new set 
of economic goals and procedures. He went on to 


| quires the institution of the ruble as a freely convertible 
| currency. In turn, making the ruble a convertible cur- 


| from circulation. 


declare: 


The aging’ economic system of administrative com- 
mands from above aggravated this unbalanced de- 
velopment, neglecting the social sector, and exacer- 
bating the gap between consumer demand and 
supply. The market has not been supplied with ne- 
cessities and the demands for meat, dairy products, 
fruit, high quality goods, and various services are not 
being met.'? 


rency necessitates the removal of redundant rubles 


Second, integrating the Soviet economy into the 
world economy requires the development of an export 
trade sector. Defense enterprises can have a direct 
and important role in developing the new export trade 
sector. Soviet military and space enterprises are Cur- 
rently exploring civilian markets abroad for buyers of 
aircraft, optical equipment, space-launch capacity, 
and other products and services originally developed 
for military uses. Also under way are sales of decom- 
missioned naval vessels to foreign partners of Soviet 
joint ventures as a means of repatriating profits, as in 
the case of Pepsico’s purchase of decommissioned 
submarines for resale in the West.'® 


In part, perestroyka seeks to address the corrosive 
effect of the command economy on the morale and 


i 


'3The problems of economic reform and the various approaches under 
consideration are detailed in Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 43, 
4989, trans. in ibid., Nov. 7, 1989, pp. 76-86. 

14These questions and their relationship to the overall context of 
perestroyka were addressed at the all-Union conference on problems of the 
radical economic reform in mid-November 1989. More than 1,400 
economists, economic managers, and representatives of public 
organizations, as well as key government and party officials, attended the 
conference. See Moscow TASS in English, in ibid., Nov. 16, 1989, p. 55. 

'SSovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), May 17, 1989, trans. in Joint 
Publications Research Service, Soviet Union: Military Affairs, UMA-89-018, 
July 20, 1989, pp. 45-46. 

'6igor’ Khripunov, First Secretary, Soviet Embassy, Washington, DC, 
“US-Soviet Relations in the Gorbachev Era,” address at Davidson College, 
Davidson, NC, Oct. 11, 1989. 

'7See John Morocco, “U.S., Soviet Firms to Develop, Market 
Commercial Booster Based on SS-20," Aviation Week and Space Technology 
(New York, NY), Aug. 7, 1989, p. 21. 

'8Abel Aganbegyan, The Economic Challenge of Perestroika, 
Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 1988, pp. 15-17. 

'9\bid., p. 16. 


Joint ventures. In the quest for advanced foreign 
capital, technology, and management skills, the Sovi- 
ets are promoting joint production ventures. Such ar- 
rangements are also being sought for defense enter- 
prises undergoing conversion.'® For example, in a 
joint venture with an American firm, Space Commerce 
Corp., the Soviet military enterprise Tekhnopribor will 
participate in the development and marketing of acom- 
mercial launch vehicle derived from SS-20 nuclear 
rocket technology. |” 


Social needs. The reordering of Soviet economic pri- 
orities toward economic conversion has a profound so- 
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well-being of the Soviet people. Issues are being con- 
fronted and remedies are being sought to problems 
that were officially covered up before g/lasnost’. Agan- 
begyan expresses this concern: 


The stagnation of the economy in the 1981-85 period 
and the economic crisis implicit were accompanied 
by a growth in such anti-social processes as SpeCu- 
lation, bribery, and the use of one’s position for per- 
sonal ends. The phenomena of stagnation and apa- 
thy, consequences of the negative attitudes of 
development, led to the loss of interest in their work 
among part of the population and reinforced negative 
attitudes to public property. Even worse, a tendency 
to hoard and be greedy developed. Social justice 
was systematically violated.*° 


The recognition of these social pathologies has driv- 
en the process of reform, both discrediting the policies 
of the past and concentrating the efforts of reformers. 
According to Aganbegyan: 


The new economic and social policy of the [Commu- 
nist Party] has given top priority to overcoming these 
unfavorable social phenomena. The whole social sec- 
tor and the welfare of the people have to be brought 
into line with the industrial achievements of the coun- 
try and the actual needs of society. ... Above all, pri- 
orities must be changed and more resources accora- 
ed to the development of the whole social sector.*' 


In sum, from the Soviet perspective, conversion of 
defense production is vitally linked to the social and 
economic goals of perestroyka. The reduction of inter- 
national tensions over the last several years through 
arms control agreements, political rapprochement with 
the West and China, the emphasis on political rather 
than military solutions to outstanding problems, and 
other diplomatic initiatives of “new thinking” has re- 
duced perceptions of external threat and provided the 
conditions for initiating conversion of defense produc- 
tion to civilian uses. 


Organizing for Conversion 


The economic conversion process in the Soviet 
Union has been centrally directed and administered. 
Despite bold initiatives for reform in certain areas of the 
Soviet economy, the overall administrative and organi- 
zational structure of industry, and especially of the de- 
fense-production industry (shown in Figure 1), remains 
strikingly unchanged. Indeed, it is not only that the min- 
istries and ministerial structure from the pre-Gorbachev 
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period have been retained. As of-May 1989, six of the 
nine heads of the ministries most concerned with de- 
fense production—those subordinate to the Military-— 


Industrial Commission—have held their posts since at 
least 1983.°2 

Executive responsibility for coordination of economic | 
conversion resides in the Military-Industrial Commisill 


sion, as does the continuing responsibility for directing | 
defense production per se.*? All these ministries have - : 


long had the dual assignment of producing both mili- | 


tary and civilian goods. What conversion means for | 
them, then, is what we in the West would call “changing | 
i. e., shifting more specialized pro- | 


duction capability away from defense goods to the © 


their product mix,” 


manufacture of civilian and consumer items. 


Several factors may have led the Soviets to entrust 
the process of conversion to the defense industry. First, | 
by placing responsibility for conversion with the de-— 
fense industry, Soviet leaders hoped to overcome any — 
potential resistance to such measures on the part of the 
industries themselves. Second, according to Politburo — 
member Lev Zaykov, if necessary, military enterprises | 


making civilian goods could be reconverted for the pro- 
duction of military products.*4 


Although the ministerial structure for implementing | 
the comprehensive conversion plan remains thus far 


unchanged, two new “oversight” panels and commis- 


sions have been established to monitor the economic | 
conversion process. The newly reconstituted Supreme © 
Soviet now includes a Standing Committee on Defense | 
and State Security (indicated in Figure 1) that in addi- 


tion to its responsibility for overseeing the Soviet mili- 
tary is now addressing the issue of conversion.®° In Oc- 


20\bid. 
*"Ibid., p. 17. In remarks to the World Affairs Council of Washington, DC, 


on Sept. 9, 1989, Aganbegyan repeated the goal of economic conversion: to | 


transform an industrial sector where civilian manufactures accounted for 
40 percent of output and the military for 60 percent, to one in which civilian 
production would rise to 65 percent by the end of the 13th Five-Year-Plan 
in 1995. The goal for 1990 is to increase the civilian portion to 46 percent. 
Aganbegyan said not all new production would be consumer-oriented but 
all would be for civilian use. 

“2The six ministers and their ministries were: Pavel Finogenov (Defense 
Industry), Erlen Pervyshin (Communications Equipment), Sergey Afanas'yev, 
(General Machine Building), Petr Pleshkov (Radio Industry), Aleksandr 
Shokin (Electronics), and Yefim Slavskiy (Atomic Energy [prior to 1989, this 
was known as the Medium Machine Building Industry]). Slavskiy was 
replaced in June 1989 by L. Ryabev. See Frederick C. Barghoorn and Thomas 
F, Remington, Politics in the USSR, Boston, Little, Brown, and Co., 1986, 
Chart 14, pp. 510-12; and Thomas S. Garrison, Ed., Current World Leaders, 
Almanac issue, Vol. 32, No. 4, Santa Barbara, CA, International Academy 
at Santa Barbara, June 1989, pp. 526-28. 

*8Pravitel'stvennyy Vestnik, No. 18, September 1989, trans. in FB/S- 

SOV, Oct. 4, 1989, pp. 104-06. 

*4Pravda, Nov. 27, 1989. 

*°Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Oct. 6, 1989, trans. in ibid., Oct. 10, 
1989, pp. 3-4. 
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Figure 1: General Organization of Soviet Defense Production 
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The U.S. Central Intelligence Agency identifies these as “key defense manufacturing ministries,” in addition to the nine ministries directly 
subordinate to the Military-Industrial Commission. See the report of the Director of Central Intelligence: “Soviet Acquisition of Militarily Significant 


Western Technology: An Update,” Washington, DC, September 1985, p. 3, Figure 1. 
2Prior to 1989, this was known as the Medium Machine Building industry. (Based on a communication from the Soviet Embassy, Washington, DC.) 


SOURCES: In addition to the CIA report cited therein, this figure is compiled from Frederick C. Barghoorn and Thomas F. Remington, Politics in the USSR, 
Boston, Little, Brown, & Co., 1986, Chart 12, pp. 510-13: Allan P. Pollard, Ed., USSR Facts and Figures Annual, Vol. 12, Pensacola, FL, Academic International 
Press, 1988, p. 96; and Thomas S. Garrison, Ed., Current World Leaders, Almanac Issue, Vol. 32, No. 4, June 1989, Santa Barbara, CA, International Academy at 


Santa Barbara, pp. 526-28. 
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tober 1989, the USSR Academy of Sciences and the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions announced 
formation of a ‘National Commission for Assistance to 
Conversion of War Industries to Civilian Production.” 
Sponsored by the Soviet Peace Fund, the commission 
advocates development of ‘an integral concept for 
conversion and its implementation. '° 

In April 1989, what might be referred to in Western in- 
terest group analysis as a ‘peak group” or coalition 
was formed. Called the “Group for the Public Monitor- 
ing of the Reduction of Soviet Armed Forces and Arma- 
ments,” this organization includes representatives from 
youth organizations; labor, peace, and friendship soci- 
eties; and cultural-relations groups. Chaired by leading 
foreign policy expert Andrey A. Kokoshin, the “Group 
for Public Monitoring” will visit troop withdrawal sites, 
but it could also play a role in overseeing economic 
conversion,”’ 

Although it may seem counterproductive to give 
responsibility for converting military industry to the 
military-production ministries, few other organizational 
solutions would avoid additional confusion in the al- 
ready turbulent Soviet economy. These new “watch- 
dog" organizations, therefore, may play a crucial role in 
ensuring that the conversion process is not doomed 
from the start. 


Progress to Date 


Prior to 1989, efforts at conversion were either taken 
on an ad hoc basis or focused primarily on the shift of 
civilian enterprises to the control of military-industry 
ministries, with some curious results. Thus, in 1987, for 
example, the 10 industrial facilities of the ailing Ministry 
of Machine Building for Light and Food Industry and 
Household Appliances were merged with the defense- 
related Ministry of Medium Machine Building Industry 
(later renamed the Ministry of Atomic Energy Industry to 
reflect its primary responsibilities).°® Although plac- 
ing enterprises for the manufacture of food-processing 
equipment and appliances under a nuclear-weapon 
and reactor-manufacturing ministry forms an unlikely 
combination, the rationale was that the former would 
benefit from what were seen as the more efficient man- 
agement practices of the latter. No other such 


—————————————————————————— esses 


*“Moscow TASS in English, in ibid., Oct. 27, 1989, pp. 95-96 
*’Krasnaya Zvezda, May 16, 1989, trans. in ibid,, May 22, 1989, pp. 3-4, 
*““Krasnaya Zvezda, June 14, 1989, trans. in ibid., June 22, 1989, 
pp. 74-76, In all, a ‘few hundred” enterprises of the abolished Ministry of 
Machine Building for Light and Food Industry and Household Appliances 
were transferred to the military-industry ministries in 1987. See /zvestiya, 
Jan, 3, 1989, trans. in ibid., Jan, 5, 1989, pp, 51-54 
’Pravda, Dec, 8, 1988, trans. in ibid., Dec, 8, 1988, p. 18 
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mergers have been noted recently, perhaps signifying - 


that this phase of conversion is now complete. 

In late 1988, President Gorbachev signaled that con- 
version efforts would henceforth be undertaken in a 
more systematic fashion. In a portion of his December 
7, 1988, speech to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, he stated: 


By all our activities in favor of.demilitarizing inter- 
national relations, we wish to draw attention of the in- 


ternational community to yet another pressing prob-— 


lem—the problem of transition from the economy of 
armaments to the economy of disarmament. 

/s conversion of military production a realistic idea? 
We think that, indeed, it is realistic. 


| 


) 


For its part, the Soviet Union is prepared. In the ; 


framework of our economic reform, we are ready to 
draw up and make public our internal conversion 
plan... to make public our experience in providing 
employment for specialists from military industry and 
in using its equipment, buildings, and structures in ci- 
vilian production.*9 


As events and plans unfolded during 1989, it be- 
came clear that Gorbachev was serious about conver- 
sion. Numerous reports of conversion appeared in the 
Soviet media. Tanks were being refitted as traction ve- 
hicles for the civilian economy and a joint venture was 
undertaken with a West German firm to convert SS-20 
mobile missile carriers to heavy crane carriages.°° 
Trucks, bulldozers, transport aircraft, and other military 
equipment directly relevant to civilian needs have been 
sold to civilian enterprises as well.2' Described by 
Pravda as an “exhibition-cum-sale” of “Military Hard- 
ware for Peaceful Purposes,” an auction was held in 
Moscow's Sokolniki Park in late November 1989 to sell 
equipment and components of converted intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear missile systems.°? 

The conversion process, if only just beginning, ap- 
pears to be propelled by a broad social consensus 
about its desirability. However, the many uncertainties 
surrounding the change from a command to a more 
market-oriented economy have naturally provoked 
sharp and continuing disagreements among Soviet 
leaders and economic experts. Conversion, however, 


“°Moscow Television Service in Russian, July 7, 1989, trans. in ibid., 

July 13, 1989, pp, 88-89; Krasnaya Zvezda, Oct. 20, 1989, trans. in ibid., 
Oct. 24, 1989, pp. 4-6. 

“‘izvestiya, July 19, 1989, trans. in ibid., July 26, 1989, p. 90. 

*“See Pravda, Nov. 10, 1989, trans. in ibid., Nov. 16, 1989, pp. 106-07. 
According to the report, ‘a substantial proportion" of the proceeds from the 
sale, which was open to foreign buyers, was earmarked for the support of 
servicemen demobilized by the unilateral Soviet force reductions. 


seemed immune from the larger debate about the pace 
and extent of economic restructuring that took place 
within the party and the government in the last quarter 
of 1989, centering on the radical program proposed by 
Deputy Premier Leonid Abalkin. Moreover, even in mili- 


| tary quarters, little evidence of resistance to conversion 


can be seen.*° 
Throughout 1989, numerous high-level conferences 


“took place in Moscow on conversion plans and prob- 
lems. Then, on November 9, 1989, the Soviet govern- 


ment announced plans to submit to the Congress of 


| People’s Deputies a “State Program for the Conversion 
' of the Defense Industry in 1991-1995,” to be prepared 
| by the Military Industrial Commission, the State Plan- 
| ning Committee (Gosplan), the Ministry of Defense, 
| and the defense-industry ministries.* 


Among other functions, the State Program for Con- 


| version will determine the specific military-industrial 


capacity to be released for civilian manufactures. Al- 


| though for this reason the State Program may not be 
| published (no mention of it was noted In the Soviet me- 


dia as of mid-January 1990), debate over its provisions 
in the Supreme Soviet did reveal an interest in entering 
the international commercial aviation market.°° 

Conversion is still in its infancy, and therefore its ef- 
fectiveness cannot yet be judged. However, as a result 
of the planning and conference activity in 1989, some 
Soviet officials and academic specialists are better ap- 
prised of the difficulties entailed in a transformation of 
this kind. 


Problems of Conversion 


Major operational problems have plagued economic 
conversion efforts thus far undertaken in the Soviet 
Union. Among them are the recurrent systemic prob- 
lems of acommand economy: bottlenecks, inadequate 
transportation networks, low labor productivity and mo- 


————————————————————— 


33Resentment about conversion has been expressed by workers whose 
pay has been reduced or who will require retraining, as well as by citizens 
concerned by what they see as a lack of reciprocity in the West. See 
Moscow TASS in English, Aug. 30, 1989, in ibid., Aug. 30, 1989, pp. 85-86; 
and Krasnaya Zvezda, Sept. 22, 1989, trans. in ibid., Sept. 28, 1989, 
pp. 4-5. 

34Pravda, Nov. 10, 1989, trans. in ibid., Nov. 16, 1989, pp. 106-07. 

35Moscow television broadcast the Supreme Soviet debate, in which 
Yevgeniy Velikhov, vice-president of the USSR Academy of Sciences and a 
member of the Supreme Soviet Standing Committee on Defense and State 
Security, criticized the program for not exploiting the export potential of the 
aviation industry more fully. See Moscow Television Service in Russian, 
Oct. 31, 1989, trans. in ibid., Nov. 2, 1989, p. 56. A member of the Committee 
on Defense and State Security's subcommittee for the defense industry, 
Mikhail Simonov, described Soviet plans for switching from military-aviation to 
commercial-aviation exports in an interview that appeared in Novosti 
Press Agency, Military Bulletin (Moscow), No. 21, November 1989. 
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rale, and vertical integration within ministries that leads 
to inefficient duplication. Economic restructuring en- 
tails new problems that affect conversion, including 
pressure to improve the quality of goods, the introduc- 
tion of self-financing requirements, and manufacturing 
for a market while no market in the Western sense of the 
term yet exists. 

The fact that defense-production ministries have 
been involved in both civilian- and military-goods pro- 
duction does not necessarily simplify the expansion of 
their civilian-goods output. Indeed, it appears that this 
change is encountering problems similar to those one 
would expect if a large and diversified American firm di- 
rected its defense divisions to make consumer goods: 
habits developed in producing for one kind of client are 
obstacles to producing for another kind of client.°° 

Production, fabrication, and assembly techniques 
suited to making military equipment exclusively—from 
rifle rounds to fighter planes—are generally not readily 
adaptable to civilian production, if they can be adapted 
at all. Hence, conversion of military industries will re- 
quire substantial injections of funds. As USSR Minister 
of Defense Dmitriy Yazov explained: 


Major capital and financial investments are also nec- 
essary for the conversion of some military production 
capacities. After all, it is a question of converting 
enterprises to other types of production, replacing 
technologies and equipment, retraining cadres, and 
making additional payments to increase average 
monthly wages because of the enforced production 
stoppages.°” 


Even when a plant makes items with both civilian and 
military applications (generators, switches, pumps, 
electronic components, etc.)—as is true of some Soviet 
facilities—military performance standards often neces- 
sitate design differences or use of higher-quality mate- 
rials. Shifting the product mix to consumer output could 
mean only that more relaxed standards and lower- 
grade materials are used, not that a mixed production 
facility will inevitably produce goods of higher quality, 
as some Soviet commentators seem to think. And 
in fact some complain that consumer goods made in 
military-production facilities are no better than those 
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36Conventional wisdom among corporate executives of American firms 
making products for both the Department of Defense and the consumer or 
civilian market is that they would never let the managers, engineers, or 
other personnel “from the military side of the house” become involved in 
civilian production activities because they are too accustomed to 
designing or costing for a single and largely forgiving customer rather than for 
a competitive marketplace. 

37/zvestiya, Sept. 17, 1989, trans. in FBIS-SOV, Sept. 18, 1989, p. 3 
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made in civilian plants and are priced too high.°° 


The difficulty of converting enterprises to production 
for civilian needs while simultaneously shifting to enter- 
prise accountability and self-financing places a special 
burden on managers and workers at these facilities. As 
economist Aleksey Kireyev recently wrote: 


Enterprises losing defense orders find themselves in 
a difficult financial position in conditions of economic 
accountability. The costs of the simplest civilian out- 
put produced by them are often ten or more times 
higher than the current list prices; once high-technol- 
ogy defense plants start producing consumer goods, 
they start losing their skilled work force.°° 


Serving the demands of the consumer market is an un- 
familiar operating climate for Soviet managers accus- 
tomed to meeting quotas passed down from the center. 
Kireyev observed: 


Conversion presupposes that defense industry enter- 
prises manufacture the civilian output that is most in 
line with their preconversion range, enjoys market de- 
mand, and ensures the maintenance of a sufficiently 
high profitability and consequently the social level of 
their employees. What we call conversion is at times 
no such thing in the literal sense of the word: it is 
rather a decreed involvement of the defense sector in 
helping out the faltering civilian sectors without tak- 
ing any special notice of the defense enterprises’ 
interests.*° 


Aleksey Izyumov, an economist and a prominent So- 
viet specialist on conversion, has written: 


Practically all of the announced cases of conver- 
sion take place inside the ministries of the defense 
complex, without moving the enterprises to the juris- 
diction of civilian organs of authority. Moreover, a re- 
verse phenomenon is developing—poorly operating 
civilian enterprises are being placed under the wing 
of military-industrial ministries. 

But the capabilities of the military enterprises 
should not be overestimated. It should not be forgot- 


38See fn. 41; also, Aleksey Kireyev in an excerpt from Ogonek 
(Moscow), No. 19, May 1989, trans. by Thomas H. Hoisington in The Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, January-February 1990, p. 18. 

8°Pravda, Sept. 13, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Sept. 19, 1989, p. 1. 

4°lbid. 
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ten that civilian production will never have a priority in 


enterprises that remain within the framework of the- 


military complex. Today, for example, almost all re- 
frigerators, an overwhelming proportion of television 
sets, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, and cer- 
tain other types of everyday equipment are produced 
in military plants. However can we Say the quality of 
these commodities satisfies us?*' 


Prospects 


| 


Final judgment on the eventual success of conver-_ 


sion would, of course, be premature. The increasing 
prominence given conversion as an element of pere- 
stroyka during 1989 and the continuing identification of 
the problems to be surmounted appear to be overcom- 
ing earlier naive expectations and may provide the 
resolve and the conditions needed for an effective 
conversion program. Yet, as Izyumov has warned, 
conversion 


should not be counted on as a panacea. If con- 
version is conducted skillfully and effectively, it, of 
course, will help us get out of the crisis, but the long- 
term resolution lies on the path of racical economic 
reform. Without it, sooner or later we will “eat up” our 
military billions in the same way we “ate up” our oil 
billions earlier.*7 


Economists in both the East and the West are accus- 
tomed to thinking in terms of “the long run.” By contrast, 
government officials must cope with the more vexing 
imperatives of change in the short term. For the Soviets, 
the central issue seems to be not whether perestroyka 
in general, or the related process of economic conver- 
sion in particular, can ultimately succeed, but rather 
how well and how soon. Soviet planners and officials 
have given themselves until 1995 to accomplish a ma- 
jor industrial shift from military to civilian and consumer 
production. Whether their goals can be achieved will 
depend on a complex set of psychological, political, 
and economic factors, including the confidence of So- 
viet citizens in their government, the willingness and 
ability of party and government officials to implement 
perestroyka, and actions taken by foreign powers. 


“"iteraturnaya Gazeta, July 12, 1989, trans. in ibid., July 25, 1989, 
pp. 99-103. 
42Ibid., p. 103. 
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THE DECADE of the 1980's saw a 
resurgence in Western scholarly 
and official interest in the study of 
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Soviet propaganda and active 
measures. Major efforts were un- 
dertaken to assimilate and build 
upon previous analyses, and an ac- 
ademic and governmental consen- 
sus emerged regarding the impor- 
tance of a sustained study of 
propaganda and active measures 
as integral components of Soviet 
foreign policy. | 

This development, if sustained, 
would mark a real departure, inas- 
much as interest in such matters 
has tended to be cyclical, loosely 
correlating with periods of in- 
creased or decreased Western in- 
volvement with the Soviet Union, ei- 
ther positive or negative. An early 
peak in analysis of Soviet propa- 
ganda came in the late 1940's and 
1950's; it was partly based on 
general knowledge of propaganda 
gained during World War Il. Interest 
was sustained by the cold war and 
by public revulsion over communist 
“brainwashing” techniques — wit- 
nessed during the Korean conflict, 
but flagged in the 1960's (despite 
the Cuban Missile Crisis). It re- 
bounded in the 1970's, probably in 
connection with the strategic arms 
limitation negotiations (SALT). 

In the late 1970's, the apparent 
role of Soviet propaganda and ac- 
tive measures in successfully pre- 
venting deployment of the en- 
hanced radiation warhead (“neu- 
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Soviet Propaganda and Active Measures 


tron bomb’) in Western Europe 
stimulated renewed interest in the 
analysis of Soviet propaganda 
campaigns and techniques. The 
worsening of superpower relations 
as a result of the deployment of So- 
viet SS-20 intermediate range bal- 
listic missiles and the massive (if 
ultimately unsuccessful) Soviet prop- 
aganda campaign to prevent count- 
ervailing NATO deployments, lent 
additional impetus to such re- 
search. Awareness of Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s skillful use of both policy 
and rhetoric to defuse international 
tensions intensified the interest. 

As the need for a more sustained 
analytical effort became apparent, 
new resources for such study were 
becoming available. In the 1980's, 
there was an increase in the num- 
ber of Sovietologists, and more 
government funding was allocated 
for Soviet studies in general and for 
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lIn academe, a notable effort was the 1986 
establishment under Ladislav Bittman of a 
Program for the Study of Disinformation at 
Boston University’s College of Communications. 
The first major research project of the 
Program, The New Image Makers: Soviet 
Propaganda and Disinformation Today, 
published in 1988, included discussion of 
propaganda policy change during the first two 
years of the Gorbachev period. See also Ladislav 
Bittman, Ed., Gorbachev's Glasnost’: 
Challenges and Realities, Boston University, 
College of Communications, Program for the 
Study of Disinformation Papers, Vol. 2, No. 4, 
Spring 1989. 
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studies of propaganda and active 
measures in particular. New techni- 
cal capabilities expanded the pos- 
sibilities for studying communi- 
cations. In the area of content anal- 
ysis, these included vastly im- 
proved text-scanning hardware 
and an explosion in the size of com- 
puter memories and storage ca- 
pacities. In media analysis, satellite 
dishes and satellites have facilitated 
the study of Soviet television. 

The books under review exempli- 
fy this new wave of analysis of prop- 
aganda and active measures under- 
taken in the early to mid-1980’'s. 
Although they do not provide a com- 
prehensive assessment of Soviet 
propaganda efforts that have been 
undertaken during the Gorbachev 
period, many of the authors exam- 
ined the history of Soviet propagan- 
da and correctly discerned—on the 
basis of Gorbachev's first year or so 
in office—that the General Secretary 
has resurrected many propaganda 
techniques of the Lenin era. 


DEFINITIONS are a primary prob- 
lem in the study of propaganda and 
active measures. As several of the 
authors under review agree, a lack 
of semantic clarity or consensus 
has contributed to the cyclical and 
disjointed—rather than incremen- 
tal, sustained, and unified—evolu- 
tion of research in the field. To some 
extent, all the authors must first 
address a common misperception 
that propaganda deals with “lies.” 
Such a “definition” leads to the feel- 
ing that propaganda should not be 
an instrument of normal relations 
between nations, and should be 
used only in extraordinary in- 
stances such as wartime. It is a 
short step from this misperception 
to the judgment that propaganda 
does not merit serious study in 
peacetime. 

In a recent effort to standardize 
terminology, Garth Jowett and Vic- 
toria O'Donnell offered the following 


useful definition of “propaganda”: 


The deliberate and systematic at- 
tempt to shape perceptions, manip- 
ulate cognitions, and direct behav- 
lor to achieve a response that 
furthers the desired intent of the 
propagandist.* 


Jowett and O'Donnell stress that 
“propaganda” differs from ‘‘per- 
suasion” in that the propagandist 
has a concealed primary goal of 
convincing the recipient to act ina 
certain way rather than one of en- 
hancing the well-being of the recipi- 
ent. They also distinguish between 
“white,” “grey,” and “black” propa- 
ganda. They subsume what is usu- 
ally meant by the term “disinforma- 
tion” under the category of “black” 
or “falsely attributed” propaganda.? 

“Disinformation” refers to a tech- 
nique of concealing the source of 
biased or untruthful information by 
placing the information in controlled 
or naive media, often in the Third 
World. Then the information is fur- 
ther disseminated by the source 
and falsely attributed to the medium 
where it first “appeared.” 

All of the authors under review 
more or less adhere to the standard 
definitions proffered by Jowett and 
O'Donnell, but many of the authors 
seek to include propaganda and 
disinformation within wider con- 
cepts such as “active measures,” 
“strategic deception,” or ‘“psycho- 
logical operations.” None of these 
wider concepts appear to be ade- 
quately defined, however. Some of 
the authors in the reviewed works 


rr 


Garth S. Jowett and Victoria O'Donnell, 
Propaganda and Persuasion, Beverly Hills, CA, 
SAGE Publications, Inc., 1986, p. 16. This 
definition draws on several earlier works: Baruch 
Hazan, Soviet Propaganda—A Case Study of 
the Middle East Conflict, Jerusalem, Israel 
University Press, 1976; and Leonard W. 
Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda, 2nd 
ed., Hamden, CT, Archon Books, 1966, 
pp. 240-45. 

Op. cit., pp. 17-18, 34. 
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(Martin Ebon; David Hertzberg, - 
Richards Heuer, and David Yost) 
define “disinformation” as a type | 
of “active measure,” although there 
is nO agreement on what the latter 
term embraces. 

The term“active measures” (from | 
the Russian “aktivnyye meropriya- — 
tiya”) is often used without defini- | 
tion, is given different meanings by | 
the same author, or is given a | 
vague, all-inclusive definition. Ebon | 
mentions the term but focuses on | 
disinformation (pp. 312-34). Arnold | 
Beichman in the Brian Dailey and | 
Patrick Parker work reviewed here } 
uses the term “active measures” | 
but does not define it (pp. 77-90). 
David Yost, in the same work, de- 
fines active measures as embrac- | 
ing covert activities such as disin- | 
formation, forgeries, and blackmail 
(p. 349). He excludes activities of 
local communist parties and front 
organizations, while David Hertz- 
berg in the Gordon work includes 
these as part of the definition. Rich- 
ards Heuer, in the Dailey and Parker 
work, defines “active measures” as 
embracing both covert and overt 
activities, including disinformation, 
forgeries, use of agents of influ- 
ence, and even Soviet leaders’ de- 
ceptive statements, such as 
Khrushchev’s hints and remarks in 
the late 1950's and early 1960's that 
the Soviet Union possessed many 
Strategic nuclear missiles (pp. 
22-24). He excludes from the defi- 
nition forms of Soviet deception 
such as counterintelligence opera- 
tions and military maskirovka—a 
combat-support activity embracing 
camouflage, cover, and denial. 

A major part of the problem of de- 
fining Soviet active measures is the 
lack of a published Soviet definition. 
The term is almost never found in 
Soviet open sources, and Western 
knowledge of Soviet use of the term 
is largely dependent upon émigré 
accounts.* Western definitions 
based on such accounts tend to be 


vague and over-inclusive. Testimo- 
ny before a US Congressional com- 
mittee stated that “active measures’ 


are intended to influence the poli- 
cies of foreign governments ... . 


activities, both overt and covert, in- 


the media; written or oral disinfor- 
mation; use of foreign communist 
_ parties and front organizations; ma- 
nipulation of mass organizations; 
clandestine radio broadcasting; 
economic activities; military opera- 
tions; and other political influence 
operations.° 


In practice, this definition raises 

analytical questions. For instance, 

_to what extent are military opera- 
tions part of active measures?° 
John Dziak in the Dailey and Parker 
volume addresses this question to 
some extent (pp. 15-16). However, 
he treats these operations as part of 
a wider concept of “strategic de- 
ception,’ which includes active 
measures. As Dailey and Parker de- 
fine the term, ‘strategic deception” 
refers to 


a political and/or military strategy 
that conceals its true goals. Includ- 
ed within it are the propaganda, ac- 
tive measures, and policy State- 
ments by the national leadership 
that implement this strategy; the 
concealment of intentions or mis- 
representation of information to 
gain advantage through arms con- 
trol negotiations; and finally, those 
measures that act to limit or pre- 
clude Western knowledge of stra- 
tegic [matters]. (Pp. xvi) 


Dailey and Parker admit that such 
a broad definition tends to be all- 
encompassing, bearing on all as- 
pects of Soviet behavior (p. xvii). 
Somewhat paradoxically, they con- 
clude that use of their term should 
be abandoned in favor of use of 


[They] consist of a wide range of 


cluding: manipulation or control of 
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subsidiary terms in the definition 
(p. xix)! Authors of individual chap- 
ters in the volume did not always 
adhere to even parts of the defini- 
tion, preferring to use other terms. 
Notra Trulock contributes a chapter 
on maskirovka. He sees maskirovka 
as a form of “reflexive control,” an- 
other Soviet term, which he and the 
pseudonymous Clifford Reid adopt 
to describe the exercise of influ- 
ence over the perceptions and de- 
cisions of one’s opponent. 

The Joseph Gordon volume uses 
terms other than those already dis- 
cussed, preferring instead the term 
“osychological operations’ —de- 
fined broadly as “information and 
action directed at foreign audi- 
ences to further . . . policy goals” 
(p. 1). The term “psychological 
operations” is, one infers, equiva- 
lent to the terms propaganda or 
public diplomacy, raising the ques- 
tion of why the standard term “pro- 
paganda’” is not used throughout 
the book. 

Perhaps the problem of definition 
is unavoidable given the complexity 
of the subject matter, and in time, 
scholars will come to some minimal 
agreement about the meaning of 
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4US Government attempts to find Soviet use 
of the term turned up only a single example, a 
Soviet document submitted to the United 
Nations, where the term may or may not have been 
used deliberately (that is, as a phrase referring 
to influence activities). See Soviet Active 
Measures, Hearings Before the Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence, US House of 
Representatives, 97th Congress, 2nd Session, 
July 13, 14, 1982, Washington, DC, US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1982, pp. 214, 312. 

SIbid., p. 32. The term is given an almost 
identical definition in Richard H. Shultz and Roy 
Godson, Dezinformatsia: Active Measures in 
Soviet Strategy, Washington, DC, Pergamon- 
Brassey's International Defense Publishers, 
1984, pp. 2, 193. 

6See Soviet Active Measures, pp. 31-33, 
36-43, 50, 228-29. Although military operations 
are included as an aspect of active measures, 
activities of the Main Intelligence Directorate 
(Glavnoye Razvedyvatel’noye Upravieniye 
—GRU) are not indicated in a chart depicting 
the Soviet apparatus for active measures in the 
United States (p. 229). 
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such terms as active measures and 
disinformation. In the meantime, the 
olethora of terms and definitions, 
despite the efforts made in the vol- 
umes under review, remains an im- 
pediment to the further intellectual 
development of this important area 
of study. 

The books under review repre- 
sent various treatments or genres of 
Soviet propaganda analysis. Mer- 
cer and Ebon both “expose” al- 
leged front organizations, while 
Ebon’s book also provides a light 
overview of the instruments and 
forms of Soviet propaganda. The 
books edited by Dailey and Parker 
and by Gordon are collections of ar- 
ticles representing, on the whole, 
a mature level of specialized 
research. 


DESPITE its sensational title, the 
Mercer book is an exhaustively re- 
searched and _ well-documented 
history of the British-based Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(CND). The author discusses the 
links between CND and the British 
Labour and Communist parties and 
describes the operations of similar 
communist-manipulated “peace” 
organizations elsewhere in Eastern 
and Western Europe. The book 
demonstrates how communists 
have manipulated the agendas of 
CND and the peace movement, for 
example by trying to forestall grass- 
roots efforts by CND members to 
protest against the Soviet military 
threat (pp. 209, 243). 

Ebon’s book, rather than focus- 
ing on a single front organization, 
provides a thematic overview of the 
political use made by the Soviet 
leadership of media and other 
means of communications to man- 
age domestic and international per- 
ceptions. The author demonstrates 
convincingly that propaganda and 
active measures have been a fun- 
damental instrument of policy since 
the early Soviet period and re- 
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main so in the Gorbachev era. 

Although the book covers only 
the period through 1986, Ebon dis- 
cerns a marked shift away from 
such Marxist-Leninist terminology 
as “class warfare’ and “Western 
imperialism” to more neutral termin- 
ology in Soviet communications 
to Western audiences, although 
he understandably underestimated 
how far this de-ideologization 
would eventually go. He cautioned 
that such de-ideologization should 
not be mistaken for an abandon- 
ment of commitment to the overthrow 
of capitalism (pp. 398-400). 

Ebon attempts to outline the per- 
sonnel and institutions involved in 
propaganda and active measures, 
but his reliance on secondary 
sources precludes any real under- 
standing of the formation and exe- 
cution of policy. Of more value are 
his biographies of Soviet propagan- 
dists—in particular, Willi Munzen- 
berg.’ The chapters on this man, 
who organized the International 
Workers’ Aid and other early com- 
munist front organizations, well il- 
lustrate the importance that the So- 
viets have attached to the activities 
of fronts, belying prevalent Western 
academic and public views that re- 
garded them as unimportant.® 

In the early 1920's, Munzenberg 
explained that front organizations 
should “say to everyone that Russia 
will give up everything, is ready to 
humble itself, will do all that is imag- 
inable, just so world peace is main- 
tained” (p. 60). The theme resur- 


“Other figures treated include Leonid 
Zamyatin, Victor Louis, Georgiy Arbatov, and 
Vladimir Posner. Subsequent changes in 
personnel and responsibilities in the Soviet 
propaganda apparatus in 1985-86 might have 
dictated somewhat different choices. 

®In many books on Soviet foreign policy, 
there is still a tendency to omit treatment of fronts 
as an instrument of Soviet international 
behavior. A textbook that does acknowledge (but 
does not really analyze) the role of fronts is 
Richard F. Staar, USSR Foreign Policies After 
Detente, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution 
Press, 1987, pp. 66-72. 


faced in 1949 when a World Peace 
Congress in Prague set the stage 
for formation of what is now called 
the World Peace Council; without 
acknowledging an intellectual debt 
to Munzenberg, Mikhail Suslov at 
the November 1949 meeting of the 
Communist Information Bureau 
(Cominform) hailed the new “peace” 
organization for attempting to ‘save 
mankind from another world war, to 
isolate the warmonger clique, and 
to ensure peaceful cooperation 
among nations” (Ebon, pp. 83, 86, 
99) Yet, in August 1949, the Soviet 
Union successfully exploded its 
first nuclear fission bomb! 

The Soviets have made extensive 
use of another Munzenberg tac- 
tic—the use of “fellow travelers” 
(apologists for Soviet policy) as pro- 
pagandists.° Writers, scholars, and 
journalists were prime targets for re- 
cruitment or manipulation, and 
Ebon examines the cases of Theo- 
dore Dreiser, André Gide (who was 
repulsed by deception methods ex- 
perienced during his tour of the 
Soviet Union and wrote a critical 
account of the experience), Lion 
Feuchtwanger, Walter Duranty, Lil- 
lian Hellman, Howard Fast (who fi- 
nally broke with communism), Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Anna Louise Strong, 
Wilfred Peter Burchett, and Bertrand 
Russell. 

In 1955, Russell, more iconoclast 
than fellow traveler, co-authored with 
Albert Einstein a manifesto entitled 
“Man's Peril,” which called for nucle- 
ar disarmament. In 1958, Russell be- 
came the first president of the newly 
formed CND, which, as Paul Mercer 
explains, was quickly infiltrated with 
British Communist Party members at 
the highest levels of control and with 
disparate leftist groups (including 
Trotskyites) at the lower levels of 
membership. 

During the Gorbachev period, So- 
viet propaganda aimed at the West 
has selectively interpreted the Ein- 
Stein-Russell peace efforts to suit 
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Moscow's objectives, and Gorba- 
chev's concept of “new thinking” in 
foreign policy has been linked to 
these efforts.'° It is not by chance 
that many of Gorbachev's striking 
“peace” initiatives also bear strong 
resemblance to those of Munzen- | 
berg and Lenin: the Soviet Union | 
once again finds itself in a ‘“‘consoli- 
dationist” period of its foreign policy, 
i.e., is seeking to defuse external 
threats at a time of perceived internal 
weakness. 


DAILEY and Parker's Soviet Strategic 
Deception is the outgrowth of a con- 
ference held at the Naval Postgradu- 
ate School (Monterey, California) in 
September 1985. The contributions 
are of somewhat uneven quality, but 
many provide rich detail on specific 
topics and most adhere to the princi- 
pal theme of the meeting. Although 
the bulk of the research examines the 
pre-Gorbachev period, the volume 
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*For a fuller treatment of academic fellow- 
traveling, see Leopold Labedz, The Uses and 
Abuses of Sovietology, New Brunswick, Nu, 
Transaction Publishers, 1989. 

"According to Francoise Thom, the term 
“new thinking” is a “semantic borrowing” from the 
writings of Russell and Einstein, in order to use 
“Western liberal ideas and expressions in . . . the 
service of international communism.” See 
Moscow's “New Thinking” as an Instrument of 
Foreign Policy, Mackenzie Paper No. 4, Toronto, 
Canada, The Mackenzie Institute, 1987, D5, 

There is some evidence of the term's being 
linked by the Soviets in a post hoc way to Einstein. 
In an article by Aleksandr Bovin, “New 
Thinking—A Requirement of the Nuclear Age,” 
Kommunist (Moscow), No. 10, July 1986, the 
author quotes Einstein to the effect that “ ‘For 
mankind to survive and develop further... a 
new method of human thinking is needed. Today 
the atom bomb has fundametally changed the 
world; we know this, and people find themselves in 
a new situation, to which their thinking must 
correspond.’ ” 

Also, in a roundtable on international affairs 
reported in New Times, Alexander Galkin is 
reported as stating: “The concept of the new 
political thinking brings together many elements, 
some of which are not of recent growth. 

Einstein spoke of the need for new thinking back in 
1945 .. . the Marxist dialectic conception of the 
world gave our party the key to developing the new 
thinking . . . ." See “October Revolution, 

Peace, Peaceful Coexistence,” New Times 
(Moscow), No. 44, 1987, p. 6. 


to research on propaganda 
and active measures."’ 

_ The contributions are gathered 

together into sections that deal with 

the organizational structure of de- 

ception; cases of deception under- 

taken by the Soviet military; decep- 

tion in the areas of arms contro! and 
Strategic planning; and deception 

campaigns related to the intermedi- 

ate nuclear force (INF) deployment, 

the Nicaraguan revolution, and So- 
viet air-defense deployments in 
‘Syria. The volume provides scant 
analysis of the modern institutions 

that formulate and execute decep- 
tion policy. Richards Heuer's ser- 
viceable but too-brief overview (pp. 
21—54) assigns a central role to the 

| Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee’s International Department (ID) 
in the formation of Soviet foreign 
policy, including deception plans 
and operations. Although this inter- 
pretation appears plausible, some 
analyses would not agree with the 
centrality Heuer accords the ID in 
these matters.‘ In this context, it 
might be noted that the current 
ID chief, Valentin Falin, was only 


ion represents a significant addi- 


“This book follows in the footsteps of 
Donald C. Danie! and Katherine L. Herbig. 
Strategic Military Deception, New York. 
Pergamon Press, 1982, which dealt more broadly 
with methodology and case studies of military 
deception. Another edited book on the subject of 
Soviet deception was published during the 
same year as the Dailey and Parker volume, even 
shanng some of the same contributors. See 
Raymond S. Sleeper, Ed.. Mesmerized by the 
Bear- The Soviet Strategy of Deception, New 
York, Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1987. 

*2The exact role of the ID in the policy- 
making process probably depends on its level! of 
Staffing and the position of its chief in higher 
Party bodies. It has never had a chief who was a 
full member of the Politburo, although the 
ministries of defense and foreign affairs—bodies 
under its supervision according to 
Heuer—have had ministers who were full Politburo 
members. It is hard to imagine that the chief of 
the ID would be more infiuentia! in policy-making 
than these ministers. For a genera! analysis of 
the policy-making roles of Central Committee 
departments vis-a-vis ministries, see Jerry 
Hough (with Merie Fainsod), How the Soviet Union 
Is Governed, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1979, pp. 440-43. 
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recently elevated to full member- 
ship in the Central Committee, and 
has not achieved the alternate Polit- 
buro or Secretariat member status, 
held, respectively, by his two pre- 
decessors, Boris Ponomarev and 
Anatoliy Dobrynin. 

Heuer's observation that the em- 
placement of Soviet missiles in 
Cuba was exposed because of So- 
viet laxity regarding maskirovka, is 
tantalizing, but fails to explore the 
implications of this breakdown. If 
the discovery of the missiles was a 
major failure of maskirovka, it must 
have led the Soviets to purge leading 
personnel and improve their camou- 
flage, concealment, and deception 
efforts, making them subsequently 
more dangerous to the West. 

John Lenczowski's contribution 
to the Dailey and Parker volume 
enumerates several deception 
themes that have been reiterated 
ad nauseum by the Soviet Union in 
the effort to convince the West that it 
is a peace-loving state: 


e The ideology of Marxism-Le- 
ninism is dead; 

e Factions in the Kremlin reflect 
divisions between “Westernists” 
and Stalinists; 

e New leaders make a difference 
to foreign policy: 

e The Soviet Union is in the pro- 
cess of Westernizing; 

e Soviet military doctrine is de- 
fensive; 

e The Soviets need arms control 
in order to revitalize their economy; 

e The Soviet Union has not op- 
posed US foreign policy; 

e The Soviet Union follows the 
policy of “peaceful coexistence’; 

e International communism is 
dead, and Soviet goals are limited 
(pp. 59-68). 


Many of these themes were 
spread by the front organizations 
set up by Willi Munzenberg in the 
1920's. Some are also reflected in 
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the major themes played upon in 
the Gorbachev period: the decline 
of ideology in the Soviet Union, the 
shift to a “truly defensive” military 
doctrine, the need to divert re- 
sources to economic development, 
and the evolution of the Soviet 
Union away from totalitarianism. 
Lenczowski's_ interpretation of 
these themes as entirely deceptive 
rather than as a mix of deception 
and the realities of economic de- 
cline and ideological crisis during 
the Gorbachev period is a major 
weakness of his article. At one 
point, the author even suggests that 
Soviet institutions of government, the 
constitution, and even elections are 
efforts to deceive the West (p. 71). 
Lenczowski also explores vari- 
ous “exculpatory” themes, ones 


| that explain or excuse Soviet mis- 
| deeds, such as traditional Russian 


paranoia regarding invasion or a 
“penchant for secrecy.” Whether or 
not there is some truth to such 
themes (Robert Bathurst gives cre- 
dence to the role of the fear of inva- 
sion in determining Soviet behavior; 
see p. 110), rote repetition of them 
by outside observers can lead to 
dangerous misunderstanding of 
Soviet behavior. 


A MAJOR thesis of the Dailey and 
Parker book is that the West is ex- 
tremely vulnerable to Soviet decep- 
tion. Western strategic decision- 
making is one important area of 
vulnerability examined. As outlined 
by Angelo Codevilla, Heuer, William 
Graham, and Thomas Rona, when 
Soviet secrecy results in Western 
near-ignorance about Soviet be- 
havior, even a few deceptive pieces 
of information can greatly influence 
strategic decision-making. Exam- 
ples given by Rona include the 
1950's “bomber gap,” and the late- 
1950's “missile gap’—both cases 
where sketchy and incorrect infor- 
mation led to erroneous defense 
planning on the part of the United 
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States (pp. 504-05). At the very 
least, deceptive information con- 
tributes to Western confusion and 
policy paralysis. Uri Ra’anan tends 
to be more optimistic than some of 
his fellow contributors regarding 
the ability of trained Western ana- 
lysts to separate truth from Soviet 
deception (pp. 138-39). 

Arms control negotiations are 
also extremely vulnerable to Soviet 
deception, according to William 
Harris, Parker, Richard Staar, and 
Dailey. Dailey argues that the Sovi- 
ets wanted the Anti-Ballistic-Missile 
(ABM) Treaty in 1972 in order to 
Slow down and halt US advances, 
while the USSR was developing its 
own ABM capability. He concludes 
that given the Soviet military build- 
up of the 1970's, the US should give 
serious consideration to the actual 
reasons why the Soviets pursue fur- 
ther limitations on active defense 
programs. In regard to the arms 
control process in general, he right- 
ly points to Soviet refusal to divulge 
basic information about the very 
Strategic systems under negotia- 
tion as harmful to the concept of 
mutual arms control (p. 249).'S 

It is also important to assess the 
underlying reasons for the vulnera- 
bility of Western audiences to de- 
ception. Soviet success in decep- 
tion during the ABM Treaty negotia- 
tions was due, Dailey states, to the 
Soviet ability to exploit US cultural 
predilections to give the Soviets the 
benefit of the doubt and to the offi- 
cial US mythology that ballistic 
missile defense was unfeasible. Ac- 
cording to Bathurst, Western audi- 
ences possess powerful predispo- 
sitions to believe or accede to 
Soviet deception, i.e., to be self- 
deceived. He traces these predis- 
positions to a psychological dislike 
of ambiguity, belief in the Greek no- 
tion of moderation and balance, an 
orientation to the short term, re- 
spect for the individual, an under- 
Standing of international relations 


as denoting only relations between 
states, and an orientation to the 
“dysteleological” rather than the 
“teleological” (p. 110). 

The themes, goals, and results of 
Soviet deception are superbly out- 
lined in David Yost’s case study of 
the Soviet campaign against INF 
deployments in West Germany. Be- 
ginning in earnest after the Decem- 
ber 1979 NATO decision to deploy 
INF, the Soviet Union launched a 
consistent thematic campaign to 
head off deployment. Although the 
campaign failed to achieve its im- 
mediate objective, it had a long- 
term negative impact on NATO by 
fostering the polarization of political 
parties and elites over defense, 
“delegitimizing” the US nuclear 
presence in Western Europe, and 
socializing youth to support neutral- 
ist, if not pro-Soviet positions. Yost 
admits that the causation here is 
complex, and that the Soviet cam- 
paign is not the sole source of the 
noted trends, but he speaks to the 


'SSoviet negotiators themselves have 
criticized past Soviet practices that denied them 
information necessary to arms negotiations. 
This issue was brought up at the Scientific and 
Practical Conference at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in July 1988. Deputy Foreign Minister Yuliy 
Vorontsov reported that the participants in the 
conference “said that an end must be put at long 
last to the absurd situation where data on our 
armed forces known to the rest of the world are 
kept secret from Soviet people, including 
those specializing in military-strategic problems.” 
See “The Military-Political Aspects of 
Security,” International Affairs (Moscow), October 
1988, p. 42. See also Viktor Israelyan, ‘On 
Diplomatic Negotiations,” ibid., January 1989, 
p. 78. 

An example of the constraints under which 
the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs had to operate 
in negotiating arms control is the late Marshal 
Andrey Grechko's aside to the US delegation to 
the SALT | talks that Soviet diplomats had no 
need to know the details of Soviet weapons 
systems; details of these systems were 
eventually supplied by the US delegation when no 
data were forthcoming from the Soviet side. 
The predominance of the military on the Soviet 
SALT delegation is discussed in Joseph G. 
Whelan, Soviet Diplomacy and Negotiating 
Behavior, Vol. 1, US House of Representatives, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Special Studies 
Series on Foreign Affairs Issues, Committee 
Print, 1979, pp. 454-57. 
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need to pay more attention to “per- 
ceptions management,” which he 
terms “one of the single most impor- 
tant (and most neglected) areas in | 
national security studies” (p. 369). — 

The volume generally strikes a. 
pessimistic note regarding the fu- 
ture of the Soviet political system, 
concluding that recent levels of de- | 
ception will be maintained or in- | 
creased under Gorbachev. Robert — 
Conquest views the Gorbachev gen- 
eration as Stalinists—the “products 
of Stalin’s party’—and he foresees — 
no serious change in Soviet political - 
culture and psychology.'* Since | 
this collection appeared, apparent | 
changes have taken place in four | 
‘litmus test” areas listed by Con- 
quest—party and state institutions, 
tolerance of ideas, arms reduction 
and cessation of expansionism, 
and “truth telling.” The issue is 
whether such changes are real or 
deceptive—a fitting theme for an 
updated volume. 


JOSEPH Gordon's slim volume, like 
the Dailey and Parker volume, grew 
out of panel papers—in this case, 
ones delivered at the 1983 Annual 
Meeting of the International Studies 
Association in Monterey, California. 
The papers were only marginally 
updated, and were supplemented 
by others—mostly reprints or (ap- 
parently) government documents in 
the public domain. The latest infor- 
mation dates from 1985, so that the 
volume also represents Soviet ac- 
tivities in the pre-Gorbachev era. In- 
deed, the editor states that the im- 
petus for renewed study of psycho- 
logical operations and for the book 
was the East-West competition of 
the early 1980's, typified by the 
breakdown of various arms negoti- 


"Conquest does acknowledge the 
existence of an alternative tradition in Russian 
political psychology that emerged after 
1860—a Western-style democratic ethos—but he 
argues that it has been successfully 
suppressed (p. 120). 


ations and stepped-up Soviet prop- 
aganda attacks against the United 
States. Gordon would not, however, 
link trends in Soviet psychological- 
operations activities to the state 
of superpower relations, if by that 
one implies that psychological op- 
erations cannot be maintained or 
even intensified during periods of 
| “détente” (pp. 2-7). 

The book is divided into two 
parts: the first describes the princi- 
| ples, organization, and methods of 
Soviet propaganda, the second 
| deals with the capacity of the United 
| States to respond to Soviet propa- 
| ganda, particularly in the realm of 
| military psychological operations. 
| The articles on Soviet psychologi- 
cal operations generally are less 
pertinent and of lower quality than 
those on US operations. 

Part one covers such diverse top- 
ics as “The Eastern View of Securi- 
ty” (by Gerhard Wettig), clandes- 
tine radio (David Hertzberg), the 
shooting down of KAL-007 (Peter 
Kenez), and East German psycho- 
logical operations in 1965 (Joseph 
Gordon), among others. Hertz- 
berg’s excellent survey of Soviet- 
supported clandestine radio broad- 
casting—examining transmissions 
of the National Voice of Iran, Radio 
Ba Yi (transmitting to China), and 
Our Radio/Voice of the Turkish 
Communist Party—has been over- 
taken by events, as each of these 
stations has ceased broadcasting 
in light of improved Soviet relations 
with the target countries. 

Wettig points out the traditional 
Soviet effort to isolate the USSR 
from Western sources of informa- 
tion—termed instruments of “psy- 
chological warfare’”—while seeking 
to infiltrate Western media as part of 
a one-sided “ideological struggle.” 
The question arises as to why the 
Soviet Union has allowed greater 
access to Western sources of infor- 
mation during the Gorbachev peri- 
od. Part of the answer includes the 
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Soviets’ own rationale that freer ac- 
cess to information facilitates tech- 
nological and industrial innovation. 
Another part of the answer may in- 
volve the concept of “preemptive 
propaganda.” As discovered dur- 
ing World War II (if not before), an 
effective method for maintaining 
morale in the face of a military de- 
feat is to notify one’s own population 
of the defeat and put the best face 
on it, exhorting the population to 
greater war efforts. Gorbachev may 
be employing such preemptive 
propaganda in the face of the vir- 
tual impossibility of controlling 
cross-border information flows in 
the 1980's. 

The second part of the Gordon 
book contains good articles by Al- 
fred Paddock, Jr., John Yurechko, 
and Michael Totten on the structure 
of United States military psycholog- 
ical operations and an article by 
John Oseth on the importance of in- 
tegrating propaganda into the con- 
duct of United States foreign policy. 
Unfortunately, these articles on mili- 
tary psychological operations fail to 
explain the types of operations or 
research conducted. Case studies 
of efforts in Grenada or Central 
America would have proven helpful 
in assessing United States capabili- 
ties and limitations in conducting 
psychological operations. '° 

In their articles, Paddock and Tot- 
ten both criticize United States mili- 
tary psychological operations ca- 
pabilities, pointing to the minuscule 
number of personnel on active duty, 
the poor condition of equipment 
and training, and the inadequacy of 
policy planning at the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense level and 
among federal agencies. In the 
Army, psychological operations are 
4 subordinate and neglected com- 
ponent of special operations. 

The best-researched article in 
the volume is Yurechko’s analysis, 
apparently drawn from his disserta- 
tion, of United States military psy- 
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chological operations policy in the 
early post-World War || period. He 
details the emergence of the post- 
war policy of containment and 
counteroffensive, the latter pursued 
through methods short of war, 
which included a prominent role 
for propaganda. As envisaged by 
George Kennan and others, such a 
counteroffensive would weaken 
and change the Soviet system inter- 
nally—thwarting expansionism and 
eliminating the necessity for con- 
tainment. The dual policy of con- 
tainment and  counteroffensive 
achieved wide support, but argu- 
ments over the techniques of imple- 
mentation and over jurisdictional 
boundaries—which were partly cast 
as arguments over the definition of 
psychological warfare, psychologi- 
cal operations, and propaganda— 
prevented coherent planning and 
implementation. 


THE BOOKS under review synthe- 
size and build upon the many 
strands of previous analyses of prop- 
paganda and active measures. 
They effectively refute a common 
academic prejudice against the 
study of Soviet propaganda and ac- 
tive measures—the view that phe- 
nomena that are difficult to delimit 
empirically and whose effects are 
not easily ascertainable are not 
proper subjects for scholarly analy- 
sis. This prejudice—akin to that in 
the natural sciences regarding epi- 
sodic phenomena—became current 
during the behavioral revolution in 
the social sciences, but in the post- 
behavioral period, interest in more 
traditional forms and topics of anal- 
ysis has reemerged. 

Much work still needs to be done 
in fleshing out the study of Soviet 
propaganda and active measures. 


'SSuch case studies are found in Ron D. 
McLaurin, Military Propaganda: Psychological 
Warfare and Operations, New York, Praeger, 
1982. 
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In examining the books under re- 
view and others, it becomes appar- 
ent that there is a need for more 
primary research of Soviet source 
materials, an aspect of analysis that 
was somewhat understandably ne- 
glected in the pre-glasnost’ period. 
Rather than focusing overmuch on 
the recitation of anecdotes and 
vignettes illustrating Soviet propa- 
ganda techniques and policy—a 
problem avoided by most of the au- 
thors discussed here—research 
should, by methodical and exhaus- 
tive combing of Soviet open sources 
and through historical and quantita- 
tive analysis, go beyond this focus 
to detailed case, institutional, and 
thematic analysis.'© Also, the syn- 
thesis of materials in the West, in- 
cluding émigré and defector testi- 
monies and secondary sources, can 
still yield new insights. '” 

In particular, there is a noticeable 
gap in information about the Soviet 
institutions that formulate and sup- 
port propaganda and active mea- 
sures. While some work has been 


'®The standard Kremlinological methods, 
such as examination of biographies, obituaries, 
delegation visits, speeches, and 
articles/books about or mentioning the institutions, 
are envisaged here. In general, 
Kremlinological or historical analysis provides the 
foundation upon which higher-level 
quantitative theory-building or hypothesis-testing 
depends. Our basically sketchy knowledge of 
Soviet political institutions and processes means 
that we must continue to be involved in 
nominal categorization of political phenomena, the 
lowest level of generalization. 

'7Heuer mentions that there has been a 
large number of Soviet-bloc intelligence 
defections over the last 30 years, amounting to 
approximately 100 to 150, the majority of them 
Soviet citizens (Dailey and Parker, p. 22). 
These defectors have provided voluminous 
information about organizations, doctrine, and 
operations, some of which is in the public domain 
and warrants analysis. 


done on academic institutes, the 
KGB, and the International Depart- 
ment,'® less has appeared on the 
roles of the Department of Agitation 
and Propaganda, the Main Political 
Administration of the Soviet Army 
and Navy, the Novosti news agen- 
cy, Warsaw Pact organs, or the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and Soviet embassies abroad. 
Lack of a firm case-study genre has 
prevented effective mapping of re- 
lationships among these institutions 
in the formation and execution of 
propaganda and active-measures 
policy. Still more can be done in 
identifying and analyzing Soviet 
propaganda themes over time and 
discerning intra-elite or institutional 
variations in themes. 

There is also scope for greater 
attention to various methodological 
issues. We have already discussed 
a number of dimensions of the vex- 
ing problem of definitions. Cross- 


"8The propaganda role is usually not the 
primary focus of this literature, but a number of 
sources at least touch upon it. On academic 
institutes, see Oded Eran, Mezhdunarodniki, 
Ramat Gan, Israel, Turtledove Publishing, 

1979. On KGB propaganda efforts, see Amy 
Knight, The KGB, Boston, Unwin Hyman, 1988, 
Ch. 9, pp. 277-303; John Barron, KGB Today: The 
Hidden Hand, New York, Reader's Digest 

Press, 1983; and Ladislav Bittman, The KGB and 
Soviet Disinformation: An Insider's View, 
Washington, DC, Pergamon-Brassey's, 1985 (the 
latter two books extensively discuss the 
propaganda role). On the International 
Department's propaganda role, see Robert 
Kitrinos, “International Department of the CPSU,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
September-October, 1984, pp. 61-64; and 
Leonard Schapiro, ‘The International 

Department of the CPSU: Key to Soviet Policy,” 
International Journal (Toronto), Winter 
1976-1977, pp. 41-55. A masterful study of 
propaganda institutions in the early Soviet 

period is provided by Peter Kenez, The Birth of the 
Propaganda State: Soviet Methods of Mass 
Mobilization, 1917-1929, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1985. 
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national, comparative studies are 


also in order. The volumes under re- 
view amply plumb the nature of So- 


viet deception, but largely assume | 


or assert that it differs in quality from 


that practiced in other states, par- | 


ticularly those in the West. Yet, the 
comparative study of elites shows 
that what may be termed deception 
is a feature of the maintenance of 
elite power in any system, and dip- 
lomatic histories are replete with 
descriptions of deception. Granted 
that the Soviet Union practices mili- 
tary, economic, diplomatic, and 
other forms of deception, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether Soviet de- 
ception differs in quality or only in 
quantity from that practiced by oth- 
er states. Amazingly, in examining 
the “challenge” of Soviet psycho- 
logical operations to the United 
States, the Gordon volume contains 
no explicit comparison of US and 
Soviet capabilities and behavior. 
The sustained effort in the analy- 
sis of propaganda and active mea- 
sures during the 1970's and 1980's 
promises still more efforts to eluci- 
date the institutional bases and 
workings of this important instru- 
ment of Soviet foreign policy. Ideal- 
ly, such analysis may also contrib- 
ute to the Western ability to refute 
and counter Soviet propaganda 
and active measures worldwide, or 
at least provide Western publics 
and elites with the ability to realisti- 
cally assess the proposals and 
rhetoric of the Gorbachev period. In 
these respects, the volumes under 
review contribute to the growing 
recognition in the West of the broad 
range of policy instruments used by 
other states to safeguard what they 
regard as their national security. 
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FOR many years the Soviet secret 
police, in one acronymic guise or 
another, has been the Banquo’s 
ghost of Western Sovietology, a dis- 
turbing apparition that could be nei- 
ther explained nor ignored by ana- 
lysts of Soviet politics.’ Much more 
can be postulated about the KGB 
(Komitet Gosudarstvennoy Bezo- 
pasnosti—Committee for State Se- 
curity) today, as is evident in the 
recent crop of scholarly and jour- 
nalistic works on the service that is 
only partially represented by the 
volumes under review. Still, the 
many levels at which the KGB oper- 
ates, its historic position as the most 
secret element of a still-shrouded 
political system, and the dubious 
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reliability of many sources of infor- 
mation about it all invite a variety 
of interpretive approaches. 

This essay will examine the re- 
search of four Western social sci- 
entists and historians, as well as 
two memoirs of former KGB offi- 
cers, to appraise the state of con- 
temporary knowledge about the 
Kremlin’s internal security and ex- 
ternal espionage services. Such 
an examination may offer some in- 
sight regarding the influence of 
the secret police in the Soviet po- 
litical system, in terms of its influ- 
ence on the policy process and of 
its role in succession struggles. 

The conventional view that the 
KGB and its predecessors have 
been particularly difficult to assess 
due to the intrinsic secrecy of the 
subject has deterred many a 
scholar from pursuing an analysis 
of Soviet security organs. It was 
not so long ago that the student of 
Moscow’s state security apparatus 
was far more constrained than his 
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colleagues researching the Soviet 
military or economy. However re- 
stricted the primary source materi- 
als in the latter two fields, there were 
still sufficient Soviet publications 
and observable phenomena to 
nourish the Western researcher. 
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1A few characteristic statements from the 
volumes under review suggest that most scholars 
have chosen to ignore that which they cannot 
understand: “It is a curious fact that after nearly 
half a century, no real examination of the role of 
the NKVD in the Yezhov period has been written, 
and only a few incomplete though useful works 
about the institution exist at all” (Conquest, p. 1). 
“Whatever the future role of the KGB (or its 
successor as the agency responsible for internal 
security), its role to date has clearly been 
important enough to merit much more attention 
than it has received from mainstream scholars” 
(Azrael, p. 43). “The KGB's multifarious foreign 
operations have drawn wide attention in the 
Western press and have been the subject of 
numerous Western studies. Yet few, if any, 
attempts have been made to assess the KGB's 
influence on the foreign policy process” (Knight, 
p. 278). “In the KGB's foreign role, we finda 
different reality with its own set of problems. .. . 
Here, too, the scholarly community seems to have 
abdicated the field in favor of a generic foreign 
policy analysis frequently posited on Western- 
derived behavioral models" (Dziak, p. xv). 
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By contrast, the KGB has never 
published its own gazette or quar- 
terly, and—with rare exceptions— 
its international operations have 
been conducted with professionally 
admirable levels of secrecy. Al- 
though the Soviets have published 
accounts of the tsarist secret po- 
lice, Soviet historians have, in the 
words of Amy Knight, been “less 
than forthcoming about the activi- 
ties of the Stalinist police” (p. 336).? 

In the last 15 years, a spate of So- 
viet literature on the secret police 
has appeared, consisting mostly of 
memoir accounts and impression- 
istic or melodramatic treatments. 
Increasingly, defectors from the So- 
viet security organs have been will- 
ing to speak out, particularly since 
the publication of Arkady Shev- 
chenko's best-selling Breaking 
With Moscow.? However, many of 
these memoir volumes, including 
Shevchenko’s, have been criticized 
for factual errors as well as for a se- 
lective, even misleading, perspec- 
tive on important issues regarding 
the KGB and Soviet politics. As a re- 
sult, their offerings have been re- 
ceived with some reservations by 
Western specialists. 

Major trends in Western Sovieto- 
logy have also had an effect on the 
study of the KGB. When the accept- 
ed scholarly view holds that Soviet 
politics can be understood through 
analytic models similar to those 
used to study the politics of Western 
states, scholars tend to view the 
KGB as an organization that shares 
some commonality with Western 
police or espionage organizations. 
Thus, the fashion has been to view 
the KGB, at least in the post-Stalin 
era, as just another large, Soviet- 
Style bureaucracy, burdened by a 
terrible legacy but nevertheless 
managed by the party in roughly the 
same way as other Soviet institu- 
tions. In fact, many analysts argue 
that because of the association of 
the police apparatus with the more 


brutal excesses of the Stalin era, the 
modern Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union has exerted special ef- 
forts to keep the KGB under firm 
party guidance.* 

The volumes under review here 
take issue with the above perspec- 
tives to some degree, with varying 
levels of conviction. Regarding the 
data problem, the works of Jeremy 
Azrael and John Dziak, and espe- 
cially that of Amy Knight, endorse 
Robert Conquest’s observation re- 
garding the availability of data on 
the KGB: “What is surprising is. . . 
how much information there is and 
how generally clear the picture it 
makes” (Conquest, p. 8). Knight, a 
Soviet specialist at the Library of 
Congress, has produced the most 
comprehensive survey of the histo- 
ry, structure, and functions of the 
Soviet state security organs to date. 
Azrael offers a remarkably detailed 
yet concise account of the KGB’s 
machinations in internal Kremlin 
politics since the death of Stalin. 
Dziak recollects the founding of the 
modern Soviet state security appa- 
rat by Lenin and Feliks Dzerzhinsky, 
assembling a surprising amount of 
material to posit the notion that the 
Soviet Union is the first example of a 
“counterintelligence state.” Con- 
quest himself, one of the deans of 
Soviet studies, has pieced together 
from official and samizdat sources 
a wealth of data on the names and 
dates involved in Stalin’s war 
against his own NKVD (People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
—Narodnyy Kommisariat Vnutren- 
nykh Del). 

With all the caveats noted above, 
the memoirs of those who actually 
participated in Soviet secret activi- 
ties do serve to provide a human 
perspective to complement the 
more detached and academic of- 
ferings of Western scholars. In this 
regard, the volumes by Ilya Dzhirk- 
velov and Stanislav Levchenko tell 
us much about what it is like to be 
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recruited, trained, and assigned 
overseas as a KGB Officer. 


AMY Knight's writings in this journal 
and elsewhere have demonstrated 
her considerable skill at collecting 
data from the Soviet press and draw- 
ing reliable conclusions from these 
materials.° In The KGB: Police and 


“Even in the bibliographic field, it was not 
until the 1970's and 1980's that collections of 
works on the Cheka and its successors have 
been compiled. The best extant bibliography is 
Raymond G. Rocca and John J. Dziak, 
Bibliography on Soviet Intelligence and Security 
Services, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1984. 

°New York, Ballantine, 1985. In addition to 
that work and the two memoirs in this essay, other 
recent East-bloc defector accounts include 
Ladislav Bittman, The KGB and Soviet 
Disinformation—An Insider's View, Elmsford, 
NY, Pergamon-Brassey’'s, 1985; Anatoliy Golitsyn, 
New Lies for Old: The Communist Strategy of 
Deception and Disinformation, New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1984; and lon Pacepa, Red 
Horizons, Washington, DC, Regnery Gateway, 
1987. For a listing of older works, see Rocca 
and Dziak, op. cit. 

‘Timothy Colton's analysis of Soviet politics 
in his The Dilemma of Reform in the Soviet Union 
(New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 
1986) holds that there has been a Communist 
Party “consensus” to limit the role of the KGB, 
partially as a result of Stalinist excesses (p. 99). 
Jerry Hough in his Soviet Leadership in 
Transition (Washington, DC, The Brookings 
Institution, 1980) defines the KGB “an 
institution that has the functions of the CIA as well 
as those of internal security” (pp. 109-10). 

Criticizing this type of “circumscribed” 
language, Jeremy Azrael notes: “In his revision 
of Merle Fainsod’s How Russia Is Ruled, Hough 
does not even list the KGB among the Soviet 
political system's significant institutional actors” 
(p. 2). For a recent example of the view that the 
KGB and CIA are morally equivalent, see James 
Rushbridger, The Intelligence Game, London, 
Bodely Head, 1989. This view was unintentionally 
endorsed by (then) Vice President (and former 
Director of Central Intelligence) George Bush, who 
said to former KGB chief Yuriy Andropov upon 
meeting him in 1982: “I feel | already know you, 
since we served in similar positions” (Time 
[New York], Feb. 14, 1983, p. 30). 

°See, for example, “The KGB and Soviet 
Reform,” Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), September-October 1988; “The Party, 
the KGB, and Soviet Policy-Making,” The 
Washington Quarterly (Washington, DC), 
Spring 1988; “Victor Chebrikov and the Politics of 
Perestroika,” Radio Free Europe-Radio 
Liberty, Radio Liberty Research (Munich), 
RL 252/88, June 21, 1988; and “Andropov: 
Myths and Realities,” Survey (London), Spring 
1984, 


Politics in the Soviet Union, Knight 
offers a “functional” history of the 
| Soviet secret police, even though 
she proceeds from the provocative 
thesis that the KGB is essential to 
the political life of the regime and 
that there has been a merging of 
political power between the party 
and the political police structure 
that is perhaps stronger now than in 
the years of unregulated state ter- 
ror. Although Stalin’s personal dic- 
tatorship may be dead, a primary 
tool of his dictatorship is still re- 
quired for the maintenance of party 
power. Knight claims that the rela- 
tive abandonment of the ‘‘totalitar- 
ian model” of the 1950’s by many 
Western scholars has sowed mis- 
understanding of the KGB’s role in 
Soviet society. By thoroughly ex- 
amining the Soviet and samizdat 
press, one can—she suggests—ar- 
rive at a surprisingly detailed and 
credible set of conclusions about 
the relative position of the security 
police within the ruling elite and the 
purposes to which the police are 
dedicated in contemporary Soviet 
society. 

Knight begins the quest for an un- 
derstanding of these matters with 
an account of the historical ante- 
cedents of Lenin’s secret police, 
the Cheka, (or the VChK, for the 
All-Russian Extraordinary Commis- 
sion To Combat Counterrevolution 
and Sabotage). This section is fol- 
lowed by a brisk institutional history, 
and then an extended interpretive 
description of the structure, func- 
tions, and prospects of the KGB in 
the Gorbachev era. Along the way, 
Knight also offers a thoughtful reca- 
pitulation of the major theoretical 
writings of the 1950's on the nature 
of police states, authoritarianism, 
and totalitarianism.° 

Knight notes the long existence 
of the political police during the 
tsarist autocracy (citing the work of 
Marc Raeff on this history), but ar- 
gues that state security institutions 
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under the Soviet regime became 
qualitatively different in structure, 
activities, and relations with political 
authorities. The merging of the 
functions of the Cheka and NKVD in 
1934 was, she argues, a key step in 
creating what was to become a Co- 
lossal power player in Soviet life. 

Although Knight does not dwell 
too much on the Stalinist NKVD or 
its role in the sanguinary revolution 
implemented from above by the 
vozha’, she does suggest that Sta- 
lin had to walk a precarious tight- 
rope, bolstering the prestige of the 
police apparat with which he 
waged war on both Soviet society 
and the communist political and 
military elite, while Keeping the po- 
lice from turning on him. He did this 
by shrewdly turning factions and in- 
dividuals against each other; his ef- 
forts culminated in an attempt to 
characterize the 1936-38 period as 
the product of unscrupulous crimi- 
nals who “wormed their way” into 
the NKVD. With the ascent of La- 
vrentiy Beria, the NKVD took on an 
additional role as an intriguer in Po- 
litburo affairs (a dangerous pro- 
cess, it turned out, for Beria would 
likely have been on the next purge 
list when Stalin died in March 1953, 
and he was soon arrested and exe- 
cuted by Stalin’s successors). 

The core concern of this volume 
is the institutional development, in 
the post-Stalin period, of the KGB 
from a primarily coercive body into 
a manipulative one with respect to 
party politics and societal control. 
Knight has gathered a mass of func- 
tional information on the individuals, 
committees, and administrative or- 
gans of the KGB. Based on this 
data, she suggests that the KGB's 
source of power in the modern Sovi- 
et state flows from its role as purvey- 


6Her discussion of the works of Carl 
Friedrich and Zbigniew Brzezinski, and Hannah 
Arendt, as well as their later “revisionist” 
critics, is particularly apt. 
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or of information on the party appa- 
rat to party leaders. 

The authority and prestige of the 
KGB appeared to decline under 
Stalin’s old henchman Nikita Khru- 
shchev, but then rebounded to such 
an extent under Leonid Brezhnev 
that a KGB chief (Yuriy Andropov) 
could be considered for and obtain 
the number one party post. Accord- 
ing to Knight, Mikhail Gorbachev 
initially utilized the state security ap- 
paratus just as Andropov used it, 
that is, as aleading wedge ina drive 
to root out corruption in the party 
and state leadership. Since late 
1986, however, as Gorbachev 
moved on from his initial emphasis 
on social discipline to other pre- 
scriptions for the ailing Soviet so- 
ciety, the KGB has, in Knight's esti- 
mation, lost some of its domestic 
political clout.’ 

The author sees the KGB increas- 
ingly confined to foreign activities, 
at which, she adds, it has become 
quite skilled (p. 299). Although the 
KGB’s input into Soviet strategy is 
not the focus of Knight’s book, she 
reinforces a theme found in defec- 
tor and Western works when she 
notes the increasing role of active 
measures, diplomatic initiatives, 
and propaganda in Soviet foreign 
policy. Knight traces an increase in 
KGB involvement in Soviet foreign 
policy decision-making in the late 
1960's through the 1970's, particu- 
larly with respect to the 1968 inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia and the Yom 
Kippur War of 1973, but notes that 
“since Brezhnev’s death, Andro- 
pov’s KGB successors have not 


7In the chapter on internal dissent, Knight 
offers a fine analysis of the work of Robert Sharlet 
and Peter Reddaway, particularly Sharlet's 
“Legal Policy under Khrushchev and Brezhnev: 
Continuity and Change,” in Donald Barry, et al., 
Eds., Soviet Law After Stalin: Part II, The Hague, 
Sijthoff and Noordhof, 1978; and Reddaway, 
“Policy towards Dissent since Khrushchev,” in 
T. H. Rigby, et al., Eds., Authority, Power and 
Policy in the USSR: Essays Dedicated to Leonard 
Schapiro, New York, St. Martin's Press, 1980. 
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faced foreign policy crises” (p. 296). 

Knight posits that the “tactical flex- 
ibility and pragmatism” of Soviet poli- 
cy under Gorbachev will enhance 
the position of the KGB as a provider 
of information and executor of policy. 
In this connection, she mentions “An- 
dropov's protégés who remain in the 
KGB, V. A. Kryuchkov in particular’ 
(p. 299). The elevation of Kryuchkov 
directly to full Politburo membership 
in September 1989 seems to support 
this judgment. His previous position 
as head of the KGB’s First Chief Di- 
rectorate, charged with overseas op- 
erations, is perhaps an indication 
that such activities may be highlight- 
ed under his stewardship. 


WHEREAS Knight suggests a rhyth- 
mic pattern of KGB influence on 
Communist Party affairs, Jeremy Az- 
rael, in his brisk but concentrated 
monograph The KGB in Kremlin Poli- 
tics, argues that the Soviet secret po- 
lice has been a consistent, indepen- 
dent interest group intimately in- 
volved in Kremlin politics since the 
death of Stalin. Azrael has made a 
careful study of Soviet publications 
and statements in order to test what 
he calls “the mainstream interpreta- 
tion of modern Soviet history,” the 
view that in the post-Stalin period, the 
secret police has undergone ‘‘com- 
plete and permanent emasculation 
as a power-political actor’ (p. 1).8 
The interesting element here is that 
he utilizes the same tools as all 
“Kremlinological studies,” — sifting 
what he believes are valid data from 
the abundant misinformation and 
disinformation. The result is a re- 
freshing, well-documented exposi- 
tion of the view that we have severely 
underestimated the political potency 
of the security police. 

From Ivan Serov, the first head of 
the newly named KGB in 1954, to 
Vladimir Kryuchkov, the current 
chairman, KGB chiefs have, Azrael 
notes, been a persistent presence in 
and around Soviet leadership strug- 


gles. Relying primarily on the mem- 
oirs of Khrushchev, Sergo Mikoyan, 
and Yuriy Krotkov, and the work of 
the Medvedev brothers,? Azrael 
places Serov at the center of the 
Khrushchev group that arrested Be- 
ria, purged the “anti-party group” 
(Georgiy Malenkov, Vyacheslav Mo- 
lotov, and Lazar Kaganovich), and 
eventually disposed of Marshal 
Georgiy Zhukov. Azrael endorses 
the views of defectors Oleg Penkov- 
skiy and Ilya Dzirkvelov, even citing 
Dzirkvelov's claim that as a Georgian 
KGB official, he had seen an order 
from Serov to republic KGB heads to 
support Khrushchev in the 1957 
Central Committee showdown. 

Azrael notes that Serov was also 
well-suited for the eventual removal 
of Zhukov for “Bonapartist” tenden- 
cies, as “Serov had spent much of 
his career monitoring the political ac- 
tivities of the high command on Sta- 
lin's behalf and had reportedly been 
personally involved in the arrest of 
Marshal [Mikhail] Tukhachevsky dur- 
ing the Great Purge” (p. 11). Serov 
also knew, according to Penkovskiy, 
that Zhukov was pushing for Marshal 
lvan Konev as Serov’s replacement, 
knowledge that Serov could easily 
have used against Zhukov. In pre- 
senting this evidence, Azrael takes 
direct issue with the view of Timothy 
Colton that the KGB had nothing to 
do with the Zhukov affair. 1° 

Moving on to Serov’s demotion 
to the post of chief of military intel- 
ligence (Gosudarstvennoye Raz- 
vedyvatel'noye Upravienive—GRU) 
and the reign of Aleksandr Shelepin 
as KGB chairman from 1958 until 
1961 (and thereafter as de facto 
chief, working through his protégé 
Vladimir Semichastnyy), Azrael ar- 
gues that “everyone who has studied 
the matter agrees that Shelepin and 
his KGB acolytes” joined Brezhnev, 
Aleksey Kosygin, and Nikolay Pod- 
gornyy in the October 1964 over- 
throw of Khrushchev. As evidence, 
he points to Shelepin’s promotion to 
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the party Presidium (Politburo) and 
Semichastnyy’s promotion to Central 
Committee membership in Novem- 
ber 1964 (p. 16). However, if Azrael’s 
interpretation is correct, then how 
does he explain the subsequent dis- 
missal of Semichastny and the “neu- 
tering” of Shelepin in 1967? Would an 
intriguer who had mobilized his entire 
power base in~ previous political 
struggles sit still while his own pow- 
ers were being stripped, merely be- 
cause he ‘recalled the experience of 
Beria’ (p. 19)? 

Of particular interest is the author's 
treatment of the “1967 settlement” in 
which Yuriy Andropov, the proté- 
geé of Mikhail Suslov, became head 
of the KGB, with Brezhnev crony 
Semen Tsvigun appointed as depu- 
ty chairman. In his discussion, Az- 
rael takes issue with those Western 
specialists who suggest a “mature” 
Soviet political system with a stable, 
pliable political police. Azrael sees 
signs of “high-stake negotiations” | 
behind the scenes, a “temporary 
settlement,” and a “delicate balance 
of underlying power” (p. 20). He 
notes Andropov’s 15-year tenure at 


®Azrael focuses in particular on selected 
works by George Breslauer, Seweryn Bialer, Timothy 
Colton, and Jerry Hough, viz: George W. 

Breslauer, Khrushchev and Brezhnev as Leaders: 
Building Authority in Soviet Politics, Boston, 

Allen and Unwin, 1982; Seweryn Bialer, Soviet 
Paradox. External Expansion, Internal Decline, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1986; Timothy J. Colton, 
Commissars, Commanders, and Civilian 
Authority, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1979; idem, The Dilemma of Reform in 

the Soviet Union; Jerry Hough, “Gorbachev's 
Strategy,” Foreign Affairs (New York), Fall 1985: 
idem (with Merle Fainsod), How the Soviet Union is 
Governed, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1979; and idem, Russia and the West, New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1988. 

*See Strobe Talbott, Ed., Khrushchev 
Remembers, Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 
1970; Sergo Mikoyan, ‘Confession and 
Atonement," Sovetskaya Kul'tura (Moscow), 

Aug. 18, 1988; Yuriy Krotkov, “The End of 

Marshal Beria,” Novyy Zhurnal (Moscow), No. 133, 
1978; and Roy A. Medvedev and Zhores A. 
Medvedev, Khrushchev: The Years in Power, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1976. 

'°See Colton, Commissars, Commanders, 
and Civilian Authority, p. 195. 


the KGB as one in which the security 
chief successively involved himself 
in the purges of Brezhnev enemies 
such as Petro Shelest, grew closer to 
Brezhnev after gaining a Politburo 
seat, and began to use his position 
as KGB chairman to gain the general 
secretaryship in the Brezhnev suc- 
cession struggle. Azrael cites evi- 
dence of deals and compromises, 
pointing to the significance of various 
personnel transfers, speeches, and 
obituary signatures that have appar- 
ently eluded colleagues such as Col- 
ton and Seweryn Bialer. As for the 
current regime, Azrael believes the 
KGB to be once more a kingmaker 
and power broker. It was, he argues, 
responsible for Gorbachev's rise and 
participated in the September 1988 
deal that made Chebrikov a potential 
candidate for general secretary at 
the expense of Yegor Ligachev. 

In discussing the post-Brezhnev 
era, Azrael disagrees with Knight on 
several points. Knight argues that the 
1982 appointment of Vitaliy Fedor- 
chuk, a career ‘“Chekist,” to take over 
as KGB chief was a disturbing sign 
for the Brezhnevites, who were con- 
cerned about an anti-corruption 
drive being used to get rid of them. 
Azrael, on the other hand, suggests 
that Fedorchuk was appointed at 
Brezhnev’s insistence, and_ that, 
“Ihlad Brezhnev been in better 
health and lived longer, he might well 
have tried to capitalize on Fedor- 
chuk’s appointment and utilize the 
KGB as a sword against Andropov, 
as well as a shield” (p. 29). The fact 
that Fedorchuk was removed after 
Andropov became general secretary 
would seem to bolster the latter 
interpretation. 

Azrael is also convinced that Che- 
brikov, as KGB chief, helped Kon- 
stantin Chernenko in his leadership 
bid after the death of Andropov. Fi- 
nally, Azrael writes that “[i]f anything, 
Chebrikov’s backing was an even 
more important factor in Gorba- 
chev's selection to succeed Cher- 
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nenko than in Chernenko’s to suc- 
ceed Andropov” (p. vi). By contrast, 
Knight sees the old patronage net- 
work of Andrey Kirilenko as the key to 
Gorbachev's rise, as it was for An- 
dropov before him (pp. 91, 96). 
Azrael’s recounting of the events 
surrounding the September 1988 
party plenum, in which several pre- 
sumed Gorbachev foes were re- 
moved or downgraded, deserves 
some mention. He indicates that 
Chebrikov was becoming alienated 
by Gorbachev's increasingly radical 
departures from the 1985-86 stress 
on discipline, and offers as evi- 
dence attacks on glasnost’ exempli- 
fied in the famous “Nina Andreyeva” 
letter in Sovetskaya Rossiya.'' Az- 
rael presents the most thorough dis- 
cussion to date of Fedor Burlatskiy’s 
article in Literaturnaya Gazeta on 
September 22, 1988, an article that 
ostensibly detailed the anti-Khru- 
shchev coup in 1964, but was taken 
by many as a warning about a similar 
anti-Gorbachev coup. 
The author suggests that the re- 
sults of the September 1988 plenum 
actually strengthened the KGB, with 
Chebrikov supporting Gorbachev's 
moves with respect to Ligachev and 
others, and with Gorbachev forced to 
make “a Hobson's choice . . . [that] 


LUE 


110m March 13, 1988, the Moscow newspaper 
Sovetskaya Rossiya published a full-page “etter” 
entitled ‘| Cannot Forsake Principles” 

by Nina Andreyeva, a Leningrad schoolteacher 
who claimed that some elements of g/asnost’ 
confused her students. Andreyeva offered a 
robust defense of Stalin, whose reputation, she 
claimed, was unfairly besmirched by “the 
remnants of defeated classes within the USSR, 
including NEP-men, basmachi, and kulaks, as 
well as the spiritual successors of people such as 
Martov, Trotsky, Yagoda, to discredit 
industrialization, collectivization, and the cultural 
revolution, which took our country into the ranks 
of the great world powers.” A strong response was 
published after a brief interval in Pravda, 
suggesting that Andreyeva and her critics were 
proxies for higher-level political patrons. For a 
discussion of the affair and its impact on recent 
Soviet politics, see Michel Tatu, “19th Party 
Conference,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), May-August 1988, pp. 1-3. 
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paved the way for Chebrikov's emer- 
gence as a candidate for supreme 
power in his own right’ (p. 42). Che- 
brikov’s sudden removal from his 
posts in October 1989 proved this 
forecast wrong, but Gorbachev's po- 
litical improvisation has left the insti- 
tutional strength of the KGB relatively 
unscathed in comparison to that of 
the party or the armed forces. 

The combined impact of the 
Knight and Azrael volumes is to pro- 
vide a needed corrective to those in 
the Sovietological community who 
have consistently downplayed the 
role of the security police in Kremlin 
politics. After reading the analyses of 
these two authors, it is difficult to ar- 
gue that the KGB has been anything 
but a major political player in recent 
years. 


IF, as Pravda declared on January 
28, 1988, “History is a sphere of 
acute ideological struggle,”’* then 
the very enterprise of studying the 
Soviet past, let alone the history of the 
secret police tradition, is a daunting 
task. John Dziak, a Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency analyst whose previ- 
ous publications on Soviet military af- 
fairs have been impressive, '° 
delivers a “selective and concise in- 
quiry” into the history of Soviet state 
security that by and large clarifies 
many issues surrounding the origins 
of the KGB. 

Dziak has compiled a detailed set 
of appendices containing organiza- 
tional charts of the Cheka, the 


LEE 


12Quoted in Jiri Hochman, “The Soviet 
Historical Debate,” Orbis (Philadelphia), 

Summer 1988, p. 369. 

'3See, for example, John J. Dziak, “Soviet 
Intelligence and Security Services in the Eighties: 
The Paramilitary Dimension,” ibid., Winter 1981, 
pp. 771-86; Soviet Perceptions of Military Doctrine 
and Military Power: The Interaction of Theory 
and Practice, New York, Crane Russak, 1981; and 
“The Soviet Approach to Special Operations,” in 
Frank R. Barnett, B. Hugh Tover, and Richard H. 
Shultz, Eds., Special Operations in US Strategy, 
Washington, DC, National Defense University Press, 
1984, pp. 97-120. 
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KGB, and the many bureaucratic 
variants that appeared in between. 
Although he also provides a list of 
leaders, defectors, and_ political 
prisoners, he is less concerned with 
the standard social science ‘“‘sys- 
tems” approach to explaining the 
KGB than he is with providing de- 
tailed summaries of the events and 
personalities that give a flavor of the 
institution. His rich portrayal of Sov- 
iet espionage, counterintelligence, 
“wet affairs’ (assassinations and 
sabotage), and active-measures 
operations from the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution through the end of World 
War Il is far more engrossing, but 
no less authoritative, than the orga- 
nizational approach taken by Amy 
Knight and others. However, his 
treatment of the post-Stalin KGB is 
more sketchy and impressionistic 
than Knight's, and his conclusions 
on Gorbachev may appear timid in 
light of recent events. 

The author admits up front that 
his work is not a comprehensive 
survey of the organization and ac- 
tivities of the Soviet secret police. 
Rather, he has attempted to dem- 
onstrate his thesis that the Soviet 
Union is the first historical example 
of a “counterintelligence state.” By 
this he means that the regime, “‘an- 
nealed and perpetuated in conspir- 
acy, has an overarching concern 
with enemies, the result being that 
the state security services end up 
driving the political system they 
purport to serve. Since intrigues 
and plots were intrinsic to the emer- 
gence of the Bolsheviks and to the 
success of their coup, and since the 
subsequent record of the regime is 
crammed with state terror and de- 
ception, the Chekist legacy has, he 
argues, left an indelible imprint on 
Soviet political culture. 

A sub-theme of his analysis holds 
that “an unbroken patrimony be- 
tween tsarist repression and Soviet 
terror cannot be claimed” (p. 31). 
Dziak argues that the tsarist po- 


lice—the Okhrana—was an inept 
and far more “liberal” institution 
than that which was forged under 
Lenin and Dzerzhinskiy. The rela- 
tively lenient treatment meted out 
by the Okhrana to Lenin and other 
Bolshevik leaders in exile, its fum- 
bling attempts at infiltrating revolu- 
tionary organizations, and its an- 
swerability in principle to a court 
system, all set it apart qualitatively 
from the Cheka.'* Indeed, Dziak 
convincingly argues that the KGB 
more closely resembles the Oprich- 
nina, Ivan the Terrible’s bodyguard 
Cum secret police, than it does the 
Romanov dynasty’s security service. 

Leonard Schapiro once wrote 
that the Cheka “came into exis- 
tence in response to the conditions 
that arise when a minority is deter- 
mined to rule alone.” '° Dziak focus- 
es on two events—the suppression 
of the Kronstadt Uprising in 1921 
and the Trust operation designed 
by Dzerzhinskiy to entrap and elimi- 
nate an external Russian opposition 
to Bolshevik rule—as emblematic of 
the terror and deception at the heart 
of the Soviet regime. The account 
of these and other cases serves to 
demonstrate that the use of extreme 
terror and extralegal entrapment as 
instruments of state policy did not 
start with Stalin, but, as Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn has argued, began at 
the beginning. 

The most fascinating passage in 
this book, for this reader, was the 
discussion of Dzerzhinskiy’s ex- 
traordinary interview with the Mos- 
cow correspondent of Maxim Gor- 
ky's Novaya Zhizn’, in which “Iron 
Feliks” is quite candid about the 


'4In Appendix A, Dziak compares official 
figures on deaths from executions, pogroms, and 
prison confinement in the years 1862-1917 
(25,000) with Cheka tribunal executions in the 
years 1917-23 (200,000). Comparable 
differences were found for numbers of political and 
other prisoners for the same two periods. 

"SSchapiro, The Russian Revolutions of 
1917, New York, Basic Books, 1984, p.185, quoted 
in Dziak, p. 21. 
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breadth of terror and the efficiency 
with which the Chekists carried it 
out. This account is especially note- 
worthy in the context of later Soviet 
attempts to pin the blame for all 
things wrong with the secret police 
on Genrikh Yagoda, Nikolay Ye- 
zhov, Beria, and later, Stalin.'® 

Dziak’s workmanlike description 
of Stalin’s overhaul of the security 
police for his own purposes, and of 
counterintelligence and espionage 
operations during World War II is 
perhaps not as extensive as other 
accounts. What is new here is 
Dziak’s view that despite the tre- 
mendous turnover in the security 
police as a result of the purges and 
the war, the Soviet leadership’s fixa- 
tion on external and internal ene- 
mies, and the concomitant percep- 
tion of a need for a vigilant secur- 
ity force to deal with them, has re- 
mained constant from Lenin through 
Gorbachev. '” 

In his zeal for thematic consisten- 
cy Dziak gets carried away at times, 
as when he attempts to portray the 
NEP (New Economic Policy) of the 
mid-1920's as an adjunct to the 
Trust operation, saying that “the 
NEP itself served a deception pur- 
pose in that it helped to refinance 
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"SDziak points to V. |. Lenin i VChK: Sbornik 
dokumentov (1917-1922 gg.) (V. |. Lenin and the 
VChK: Collected Documents [1917-22]), 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1975. This volume, 
prepared under the editorial chairmanship of 
Semen Tsvigun, stands as the most prominent 
attempt to glorify the Lenin-Dzerzhinskiy era, 
placing the blame on Stalin for the great terror 
of that period. 

'’Knight endorses this point in her 
discussion of Chebrikov's harsh speech at the 
27th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in March 1986 and other KGB 
propaganda: “The principal message of 
speeches and articles by KGB representatives is 
that the USSR is threatened by large-scale 
efforts by Western intelligence agencies to 
penetrate the Soviet Union by sending spies 
through channels of cultural, scientific, and tourist 
exchange and by provocations against Soviet 
citizens at home and abroad. In addition, Soviet 
citizens are said to be barraged by hostile 
propaganda from the West as part of an effort to 
undermine the Soviet system” (pp. 205-06). 


Soviet industry at Western political 
and economic expense” (pp. 49— 
50). It is something of an exaggera- 
tion to imply that because Dzer- 
zhinskiy held the post of chief of the 
Supreme Council of the National 
Economy, the NEP was itself a fic- 
tion, to be eliminated when it had 
served its deception purpose. If so, 
it would have been in Moscow's in- 
terest to keep the NEP going for a 
few more years to gain greater fi- 
nancial investment from the West. 


ROBERT CONQUEST confines him- 
self to a very tightly delimited sub- 
ject in his work Inside Stalin’s Secret 
Police: the documentation of the 
movement, promotion, death, and 
disappearance of thousands of in- 
dividuals in the NKVD between 
1936 and 1939, a period in which 
“Stalin established his total control, 
and destroyed the old cadres of the 
state, the Party and the army—a 
‘revolution from above’ in many 
ways as complete as has ever been 
carried out” (p. 2).'® Conquest has 
combed official party records of 
awards, announcements, and obit- 
uaries, as well as samizdat records 
to provide a view of NKVD politics 
from the rise of Yagoda until the 
Katyn forest massacre in 1940. 

This masterly archival feat is 
performed without much: fanfare or 
analysis, but until the Soviets them- 
selves begin to open some of their 
archives on this topic, Conquest'’s 
book will provide grist for a genera- 
tion of scholars. A must for the spe- 
cialist, this volume is considerably 
less accessible to the general read- 
er than Conquest’s earlier work on 
the purges, The Great Terror.'® 


THE two defector accounts under 
review are among the latest of a 
growing crop of memoirs pioneered 
by Walter Krivitsky and the papers 
of Oleg Penkovskiy.*° Ilya Dzhirkve- 
lov had a long and varied career 
with Soviet intelligence, from guard- 
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ing the Livadia Palace during the 
Yalta Conference in 1945 until he 
defected in 1980 from his cover as 
an official at the World Health Orga- 
nization in Geneva. Stanislav Lev- 
chenko, who worked as a propa- 
gandist in organizations such as the 
Soviet Peace Committee, had a 
briefer KGB career, from 1971 until 
1979, when he defected from his 
cover post as a TASS reporter in Ja- 
pan. Whatever the scholarly short- 
comings of these two memoirs— 
documentation is scarce, and the 
tone of each is romantic and occa- 
sionally novelistic—they do help 
flesh out our understanding of the 
lives of Soviet intelligence opera- 
tives working under cover in the 
Western world, and provide a work- 
ing-level equivalent of Arkady 
Shevchenko’s account of the life he 
led as a high-ranking Soviet official 
at the United Nations. Both books 
provide in-depth accounts of the 
authors’ recruitment and training, 
as well as memorable reports of 
their wrenching and dramatic deci- 
sions to defect. 

Dzhirkvelov mentions in his pref- 
ace that he was not really a dissi- 
dent, but rather a faithful servant of 
the regime, who became disillu- 
sioned as a result of the way he was 
treated during the Brezhnev years. 
Although he notes that he seeks to 
explain, not expose, the Soviet re- 
gime, his account is full of strong 
value judgments, rendered in emo- 
tional language. He writes that as- 
pects of Soviet politics resembled 
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'18Dziak observes (p. 60) that in the period 
from the appointment of Genrikh Yagoda as secret 
police chief in July 1934, through the reign of 
Nikolay Yezhov, to the emergence of Beria, more 
than half the delegates to the (17th) Party 
Congress (in 1934) were imprisoned or executed. 

'9\ew York, Macmillan, 1978, rev. ed. 

20walter Krivitsky, In Stalin’s Secret Service, 
Frederick, MD, University Press of America 
Reprint, 1985; and Oleg Penkovskiy, The 
Penkovskiy Papers, New York, Doubleday, 1965, 
translated by Peter Deriabin, with an 
introduction and commentary by Frank Gibney. 
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“a comedy, when history can be re- 
shaped at the will of a single individ- 
ual; but a nation gets the govern- 
ment it deserves” (p. 115). 

Dzhirkvelov offers “verbatim” ac- 
counts of discussions and lectures, 
some up to a half-page long, from 
as long as 40 years ago. Nowhere is 
there any qualifying language to ex- 
plain his taking such liberties (a 
practice also indulged in, to alesser 
degree, by Levchenko). In an evi- 
dent effort to settle scores with a va- 
riety of personages, from Serov to 
other case officers, the author offers 
a sensationalistic recollection of 
drinking bouts and orgies within 
what is generally considered by 
outside analysts to be a profession- 
al, elite Corps. 

Levchenko was a press Officer 
who was recruited into the KGB af- 
ter serving in a variety of posts in the 
1960’s with the Soviet global agit- 
prop bureaucracy. His account of 
his training and of the ways in which 
his cover job at the Tokyo bureau of 
TASS was set up are fascinating. 
He claims to have been able to pro- 
vide Moscow with a great deal of in- 
formation about internal Japanese 
politics. At times, his memoir is a bit 
sloppy and sentimental and overly 
eager to show that his defection 
was not just a decision undertaken 
for personal reasons but was a po- 
litical statement, the result of his 
growing conviction that the Soviet 
system itself was “on the wrong 
side.” On the other hand, his de- 
scription of his bumpy adaptation to 
life in the United States—the most 
poignant part of the book—is effec- 
tively understated.*' 


HOW will the secret police fare in 
the current period of systemic cri- 
sis, in which previously sacrosanct 
personages and institutions are be- 
ing stripped of legitimacy? The 
KGB is certainly one of the most de- 


@'(Footnote 21 is on p. 108.) 
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spised bodies in the USSR, and 
there must be those on Dzerzhinsky 
Square who are appalled at the 
breakdown of many, if not all, meth- 
ods of social control. At the same 
time, the KGB has not been subject 


?1An interesting coda to the Levchenko book 
describes the author's initial treatment in the 
United States, including an incident when the 
State Department made him meet with Soviet 
officials at the State Department building. He 
also recounts KGB attempts to use his family in the 
Soviet Union to convince him to return. 

Levchenko includes as an appendix a 


to the same officially sanctioned 
criticisms as other pillars of pre- 
Gorbachev Soviet power. 

As the best-educated, most so- 
phisticated group in the ruling elite, 
intelligence authorities are obvious- 


“primer on the USSR and the KGB.” This is 
basically a question-and-answer session that 
elaborates on a published interview he had 
with two American scholars on Soviet 
disinformation in 1983. See Richard H. Shultz 
and Roy Godson, Dezinformatsia: Active 
Measures in Soviet Strategy, Elmsford, NY, 
Pergamon-Brassey’s, 1984. 


ly aware of the need for socio-eco- 
nomic overhaul in order to give 
Moscow achance to remain a major 
power in the information age. It is 
therefore arguable that the Soviet 
intelligence establishment is an ac- 
complice in the Gorbachev revolu- 
tion, if not its inspiration. If this is the 
case, then those in the West con- 
cerned with Soviet affairs have a 
greater responsibility than ever to 
educate themselves about the 
KGB. The reviewed books will be 
useful in this overdue effort. 


CORRECTION 


In the November-December 1989 issue, p. 1, the American sponsorship of the Soviet-Ameri- 


can conferences was incorrectly identified. It should have been given as the International Re- 
search & Exchanges Board (IREX) with funds provided by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation. 
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been halting and incomplete. The regime has reccren to various organizational innovations such as 
_ the collective contract and, more recently, new leaseholding arrangements, but has avoided 
tackling the tasks of marketization, rational pricing, and wholesale trade in agricultural inputs, which 
would improve the performance of older as well as the new forms of Soviet cores. 


cscow and the Congo 
Mark V. Kauppi 


The political relationship between the USSR and the Congo, highlighted by the use of the latter | in 
the mid-1970's as a transshipment point for arms destined for the Popular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola and by the signing of a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation in 1981, have evidenced a 
modest level of political, military, and economic commitment by Moscow. While benefiting from Soviet 
military assistance, the Congo has not had to compromise major national interests. 


Notes 


A Decade of Direct Foreign investment in China 

Shen Xiaofang 

A decade of direct foreign investment (DFI) has contributed capital, technological progress, and 
management techniques to China’s economic development. Even before June 1989, however, many 


socio-economic problems had already developed and were forming substantial obstacles to 
further progress in DFl—the events of June simply added to these obstacles and put DFI at a critical 


juncture. 
Checklist of Communist Parties in 1989 
Richard F. Staar 


This listing of the world’s major communist movements is provided in cooperation with the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution and Peace. 
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East Germany’s Disappearing Future 
Jeffrey Gedmin 


In 1989, severe political and economic probe. created a profound legitimacy crisis for East 

Germany's communist party. In an effort to win popular support, the party opened up the Beri 
radically altered its political and economic programs, and came out for German reunification. 
However, the March 1990 elections were a referendum on communist rule, which was rejected and | 
referendum on unification with West Germany, which was accepted. le 


A New Security Regime for Europe? 
Phillip A. Petersen 


The European security system is breaking down. A new secuag regime is evolving, but the 
transition will expose Soviet vulnerabilities. The new security system can placate Moscow's fears 
succeeds in integrating the USSR into Europe. The challenge in adapting to these accelerating 
changes lies in the West's jettisoning the intellectual constructs that underpinned the oc police 
that were pursued over the decades of confrontation with the USSR. 


Breakdown and Reconstitution: Thinking about the nesian Revolution — 
Lars T. Lih 


By 1917, Russia was in the midst of a “double breakdown”: it had neither the material base for ihe. 
necessary economic relations between town and country nor a political base that could underpin a 
effective national “political class.” In the “period of reconstitution” from 1917 to 1921, the 
Bolsheviks sought to rebuild the state as the primary means to reestablish economic and political 
within Russia. 


Consequences of Glasnost’ 
Marc Raeff 


Glasnost’ has led to a questioning of the entire Soviet experiment and a search for alternative Se 
values, and thus has brought religion and nationalism to the fore. In the case of the Russians, although 

there are many positive aspects in the revival of Orthodoxy and national traditions, a heightened 
sense of national exclusiveness and moralism has also resulted. Should these sentiments pend us 
dominant, it would bode ill for perestroyka as conceived by Mikhail Gorbachev. a 


Perestroyka and Beyond 
Ronald Tiersky 


The dissolution of Communism means that new analytical frameworks for understanding 
communism and its demise will have to be worked out. Although it is too soon to grasp everythin 
the new frameworks must account for, the role of civil society will figure prominently in approaches ee 
attempting to explain the transition from communism to post-communism. 
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China’s Economy a 
Barry J. Naughton : ay 
Already in 1984, the Chinese economy had begun to show signs of overheating and inflation that : : “ 
would lead to a retreat from reform. A number of books on China's economy written in the mid- to late ee 
1980's understandably failed to deal with the shift away from reform in 1988, but also failed to i! 


provide an analytic framework that might accommodate this important development. 
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Barbara Ann Chotiner 
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Political, rather than economic, considerations shaped the agricultural policies of communist 
regimes, leading to economically irrational results. To overcome this legacy, successful reforms 
require institutionalizing market relationships and encouraging the application of professional 
expertise in the agricultural sector. 


Soviet Federalism 


Stephan Kux 


ikhail Gorbachev sees his program of pere- 
stroyka as seriously jeopardized by outbreaks 
of popular unrest, ethnic clashes, and sepa- 
ratist movements that are occurring in every corner of 
the inner Soviet empire. The Lithuanian question has 
achieved as much importance on the East-West agen- 
da as have German unification or nuclear disarma- 
ment. Yet the so-called nationalities conflicts cannot be 
limited to particular issues or areas—or viewed as a 
function of local phenomena or minority problems. Na- 
tionalism, particularism, and separatism are manifesta- 
tions of more complex problems besetting the USSR. 
Social, economic, environmental, and political issues 
are “ethnicized” and vice versa. The explosion of eth- 
nic unrest and the escalation of center-periphery con- 
flicts testify to the inadequate performance of the feder- 
al institutions, the breakdown of traditional channels of 
communication, the failure of internal bargaining pro- 
cesses, and the lack of appropriate mechanisms for a 
peaceful resolution of domestic conflicts. In brief, they 
are symptoms of a crisis of Soviet federalism. | 

In theory, the Soviet Union is constituted as a union of 
sovereign states or republics bound together in a vol- 
untary federation—like Switzerland or the United 
States.* The constitution describes the USSR as an “‘in- 
tegral, federal, multinational state formed on the princi- 
ple of socialist federalism.’° Soviet legislation sets 
down rules guiding the political, economic, and cultural 
interplay between the Russian-dominated central au- 
thority and the predominantly non-Russian union- 
republics. Yet de facto any American town has a larger 


Stephan Kux is a political scientist at the University of 
Zurich. He is the author of Soviet Federalism—A 
Comparative Analysis (1990). During the 1989-90 ac- 
ademic year, he is a Resident Fellow at the Institute 
for East-West Security Studies (New York). 


measure of independence and self-government than a 
Soviet republic.* The tradition of a strong center, the 
built-in tendencies toward centralization, and the lack 
of constitutional oversight have in practice resulted in 
the usurpation of jurisdiction by the central authorities, 
so that few inalienable, exclusive powers are left to the 
republics. While a republic has the theoretical right to 
leave the Union, it was not allowed to select the text- 
books for its schools or to build a new road without ask- 
ing for permission from Moscow. The extent of the 
powers of the republics at any time depends not on 
guaranteed constitutional rights but on the will of the 


‘For an elaboration of this argument, see Alexander J. Motyl, “The 
Sobering of Gorbachev: Nationality, Restructuring, and the West,” in Seweryn 
Bialer, Ed., Inside Gorbachev's Russia, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1989, 
pp. 83-98. 

*The term “federation” is derived from the Latin word “foedus” 

(covenant, contract, treaty) and describes a voluntary association of 
sovereign states for some common purpose with limited delegation of 
powers to a central authority. The main characteristics of a federal state 
include: (1) the supremacy of the constitution defining rules of the 
federative relationship and providing legal guarantees for all parties involved; 
(2) the clear demarcation of powers between the federal government and 
the member states guaranteeing a certain degree of sovereignty for the 
constituent states (principle of non-centralization); (3) bargaining and 
arbitration mechanisms for resolving constitutional conflicts; and (4) a 
bicameral parliamentary system ensuring direct representation of the 
constituent states at the federal level. See Klaus von Beyme, “Federalism,” in 
C. D. Kernig, Marxism, Communism and Western Society—A 

Comparative Encyclopedia, Vol. \Il, New York, Herder and Herder, 1972, 
pp. 314-28: R. R. Bowie and C. J. Friedrich, Studies in Federalism, Boston, 
MA, Little, Brown, and Co., 1954; C. J. Friedrich, Trends of Federalism in 
Theory and Practice, New York, Praeger, 1968; Comparative 
Federalism—Conference Proceedings, Philadelphia, Center for the Study of 
Federalism, 1985; M. Usteri, Theorie des Bundesstaates (Theory of the 
Federal State), Zurich, Schulthess, 1954. 

3Article 70 of the Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Moscow, Progress, 1985, with the subsequent 
amendments on Dec. 1, 1988, Dec. 22, 1989, Dec. 23, 1989, and Mar. 15, 
1990. 

4Some Soviet experts continue to claim that the USSR is uniquely 
superior because Soviet republics enjoy broader rights than the member 
states of any other federation. See N. Mikhaleva, “The Fate of Our 
Federation,” Pravda (Moscow), Oct 18, 1989. 


Soviet Federalism 
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The Baltic republics consider the Molotov-Rippentrop | 
Pact, the Soviet-sponsored elections of 1940, and the — 
decision of the “puppet parliaments” to join the USSR | 
as illegal and invalid acts.? In their view, no contractual _ 


central authorities to delegate responsibilities to lower 
levels of administration. As even the “CPSU National- 
ities Platform” concedes, the republics’ sovereignty is 
“largely formal.’”° Gorbachev has said that “up to now 
our state existed as a centralized and unitary state and 
none of us has yet the experience of living in a federa- 
tion.” The political and economic realities in the USSR 
“violate the constitutional provisions of the Soviet feder- 
ation both in letter and spirit.” As a result, “the very idea 
of federation has been seriously compromised.’”° 

In recent years, the republics were able, thanks to 
perestroyka and glasnost’, to strengthen considerably 
their political, economic, and cultural resources, as well 
as increase their weight in the Soviet system and thus 
change the balance in the center-periphery relation- 
ship. The existing pseudo-federal arrangement no 
longer satisfies the growing aspirations and expecta- 
tions Gorbachev has aroused in the peripheries. The in- 
decisiveness of the center, the slow pace and contra- 
dictory nature of political reform, and the deterioration 
of the economic situation have accelerated the disinte- 
gration of this exceptionally heterogeneous, multi- 
ethnic empire. Soviet republics have begun to follow 
the example of the Soviet Union’s East European satel- 
lites and to question the economic and political bonds 
linking them to the center. What Gennadiy Gerasimov 
called the Sinatra doctrine in reference to the external 
empire, applies now to the internal one. The regions 
and republics of the USSR start to do it “their way.” 
Whatever its real content has been in the past, the Sovi- 
et federation is currently heading towards its most seri- 
ous Crisis of confidence and performance since the 
creation of the USSR in 1922. 

The Soviet federation lacks legitimacy. In the words 
of the historian Yuriy Afanas’yev, ‘one must admit that 
Soviet history as a whole is not fit to serve as a legal ba- 
sis for Soviet power.”” None of the non-Russian mem- 
ber states believes that it joined the Union on a truly vol- 
untary basis. The Georgian parliament has recently 
declared the incorporation of 1922 ‘null and void.’® 


“Draft Nationalities Policy of the Party Under Present Conditions, 
adopted by the CPSU Central Committee Plenum, Sept. 20, 1989" (hereafter, 
CPSU Nationalities Platform), ibid., Sept. 24, 1989. 

Mikhail Gorbachev, “The Fate of Perestroyka |s in the Unity of the 
Party—Report at the CPSU Central Committee Plenum on December 25, 
1989" (hereafter, Fate), ibid., Dec. 26, 1989. For a discussion of Lenin's 
original conception of national sovereignty and self-determination and its 
subsequent ‘deformation,’ see V. D. Zotov, “The Nationalities Issue: 
Deformities of the Past,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 3, February 1989, 
pp. 79-89; A. Zharnikov, “National Self-Determination: Concept and 
Implementation,” ibid., No. 9, June 1989, pp. 58-63. 

"In Sovetskaya Molodezh’ (Riga), July 7, 1989. 

®8See the report on the Georgian Supreme Soviet's debate on the events 
leading to the “de facto annexation of Georgia” in /zvestiya (Moscow), 
Nov. 21, 1989. 


relationship exists with the Soviet Union, and therefore 
no legal basis for their membership in the federation. In 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, and other republics, parliamenta- 
ry commissions have submitted reports reviewing the 
circumstances of their incorporation into the USSR. 


Gorbachev’s Agenda 


While the condition of the federation is viewed as one 
of the problems besetting the Soviet Union, its reform is 
also seen as part of the solution. The once despised no- 
tion of federalism is becoming increasingly popular 


among Soviet leaders. As the CPSU Nationalities Plat- 


form stresses, the task of resolving ethnic and political 
conflicts within the USSR is inseparable from building a 
“completely new federation,” from constructing a 
“common home for all Soviet peoples.”'° Political de- 
bates, parliamentary hearings, scholarly literature, 
newspaper articles, and interviews in the mass media 
exhaustively discuss the Union's shortcomings, the 
prospects of federalism, and the specific approaches 
to reviving the Soviet federation and staving off its col- 
lapse.'' The problem thus defined, Gorbachev at- 
tempts to design his nationalities policy in the broader 
context of constitutional reform, democratization, and 
devolution of political and economic powers to the re- 
public and local level. The very essence of the Soviet 
State system is under review, as the Soviet leadership 
constructs various blueprints for the creation of a ‘‘com- 
pletely new federation.’ '? 

Gorbachev has presented a package of measures 
specifically designed to consolidate the political and 


°In addition to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in their boundaries of 1939, 
the two secret protocols to the Soviet-German Nonaggression Pact, which 
included maps delineating Soviet and German spheres of control, cover 
the Romanian territory of Bessarabia (Moldavia), Finnish Karelia, and the 
western parts of Belorussia and Ukraine (formerly under Polish control). 

'°CPSU Nationalities Platform, loc. cit. 

"See N. Mikhaleva and Sh. Panidze, “Federal Union,” Pravda, July 12, 
1989. Their positions were disputed by R. Gudaitis and B. Genzelis, “So Who 
Does Know the Formula?” ibid., July 26, 1989, and |. Gryazin, “Is It a 
Question of Federalism?” ibid., July 26, 1989. N. Mikhaleva replied in “The 
Fate of Our Federation,” loc. cit. See also V. Koroteyeva, L. Perepelkin, 
and O. Shkaratan, “From Bureaucratic Centralism toward the Economic 
Integration of Sovereign Republics,” Kommunist, No. 15, October 1988, 
pp. 22-33; E. Tavosyan, ‘Soviet Federalism: Chains Against Progress,” ibid., 
No, 13, August 1989, pp. 48-49; Yu. Bromley, director of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences Ethnography Institute, “Not a Return to Confederation 
but Development of the Federation,” in Sovetskaya Latviya (Riga), Oct. 21, 
1989. 
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economic independence of the republics and thus to 
| reinforce the federation. In particular, he intends (1) to 
| extend the jurisdiction and autonomous powers of the 
union republics and to establish their full autonomy 
and responsibility in economic, social, and cultural 
spheres; (2) to draw clearer lines between the jurisdic- 
tions of the central authorities and those of the repub- 
lics; and (3) to improve the representation and partici- 
pation of the republics in decision-making at the all- 
Union level.'? The Soviet President seems intent on 
establishing a loose federation that would put the re- 
publics on an equal basis and give them more self-de- 
termination.'* Such a transition to a “true federation” 
would require a radical transformation of the Soviet 
Union, its ideology, constitution, and institutions. Gor- 
bachev, the lawyer, stresses that this restructuring 
should be achieved by legal means, within the existing 
constitutional framework. '° 

The agenda of the Congress of People’s Deputies 
envisages three stages of constitutional reform. The 
first stage, which has been almost completed, ad- 
dresses the reorganization of the legislative bodies at 
the all-Union level. In the current, second, stage, the 
Congress is redefining the relationship between the 
central authorities and the republics. The third stage 
will focus on local government. The on-going constitu- 
tional reform and the flood of new laws are thus sup- 
posed to lay the “legal base under the edifice of the 
federation.” '® 


The View from Below 


Recent developments in the Baltic republics and in 
other regions clearly demonstrate, however, that Gor- 
bachev’s policy of federalization has run into a dead 
end. The periphery sets the agenda on this question, to 
which Moscow is just reacting or not acting at all. Gor- 
bachev's program has constantly been lagging behind 
the escalating demands of the republics. When Baltic 
politicians pressed for a renewal of the federation in 
1988, he gave vague promises of political decentraliza- 
tion and economic self-management. In fact, the first 


'2The most important ones are the “Resolution on Interethnic Relations” 
passed by the 19th Party Conference on July 1, 1988 (hereafter, CPSU 
Resolution) in Materials of the 19th All-Union Conference of the CPSU, 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1988, pp. 146-51; the “Draft General Principles for 
Restructuring the Leadership of the Economy and the Social Sphere in the 
Union Republics on the Basis of Broadening Their Sovereign Rights, Self- 
Management, and Self-Financing” submitted by the Council of Ministers 
on March 14, 1989, Pravda, Mar. 14, 1989; CPSU Nationalities Platform, loc. 
cit.; and the section on the nationalities question in the Platform for the 28th 
CPSU Congress, adopted on Feb. 11, 1990, Pravda, Feb. 13, 1990. 

'SCPSU Resolution. 


stage of constitutional reform resulted in a further 
strengthening of the central authorities, contrary to his 
original promises. He met the subsequent Baltic quest 
for a ‘loose federation” or “confederation” with prom- 
ises to renew the federation. Yet the CPSU plenum on 
nationalities questions planned for early 1989 was re- 
peatedly postponed, and the results of the September 
1989 meeting were less than impressive. No timetable 
was set, no mandate given, and few specific steps 
were taken to implement the plenum’s agenda. '’ 

The debate on the second stage of constitutional re- 
form—which was to lay the foundation for a new federa- 
tive state structure—scheduled for the December 1989 
session of the Congress of People’s Deputies, was 
postponed. Instead, President Gorbachev, Prime Min- 
ister Nikolay Ryzhkov, and others started to contradict 
or qualify earlier statements on the future shape of the 
Soviet state, thereby putting into question their commit- 
ment to a ‘true federation.” In an appeal to the Soviet 
people, the CPSU Central Committee warned against 
“too hasty steps of constitutional reform.” '® Only in ear- 
ly 1990, after the dramatic developments in the Trans- 
caucasus and after the Lithuanian and Estonian parlia- 
ments devised plans for achieving full independence, 
did the Soviet leadership propose specific measures 
for reforming the national-state structure. 

Kazimiera Prunskiene, prime minister of Lithuania, 
told Gorbachev: “imagine how skeptical we are of a 
new Union whose plan we have never seen.” '? Vaino 
Valjas, leader of the Communist Party of Estonia, dis- 
missed Gorbachev's federalization program as a set of 


'4Some Soviet commentators suggest that Gorbachev's philosophy of 
rebuilding the Soviet federation can be closely related to his “new thinking” in 
international affairs. The Soviet leadership's declared commitment to a 
balance of interests, a peaceful resolution of conflicts, and the supreme rule of 
law is also relevant for Moscow's relationship with its own periphery. The 
vision of a ‘common European home” can be equated with that of a “common 
Soviet home.” See O. Redzhepova, “In Search of Balance,’ Sovetskaya 
Kul'tura (Moscow), Sept. 16, 1989. Politicians in the Baltic republics and 
elsewhere have, in turn, made a virtue out of justifying their demands with 
postulates of Gorbachev's foreign policy. 

'S“Speech by M. S. Gorbachev to the Congress of People’s Deputies,” 
Pravda, Dec. 13, 1989. 

'CGorbachev, Fate. 

'7The Central Committee Secretariat, the Supreme Soviet, and a series 
of commissions and working groups were charged with ‘studying the 
problem” and ‘working out a program of concrete actions.” Pravda, 

Oct. 6, 1989. A new Department of National Relations under A. N. Girenko 
was created in the Central Committee apparatus. See his interview in ibid., 
Nov. 30, 1989. 

'Bibid., Dec. 12, 1989. In Gorbachev's words, limits “beyond which one 
must not go must be clearly outlined, for going beyond them means a pre- 
programmed disruption of efforts to build the federation: if you like, a 
disruption of perestroyka as a whole.” There seems to be a clear, yet 
constantly shifting, line between orthodoxy and heresy on the issue of 
federalism. See Gorbachev, Fate. 

'9Quoted in The New York Times, Jan. 14, 1990. 
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“half-hearted semi-restructuring measures,” too little, 
too late.2° 

Meanwhile, the pressure for a reform of the center- 
periphery relationship is mounting in the Soviet repub- 
lics outside the Baltic area. The boldness of the Baltic 
avant-garde, the events in Eastern Europe, Moscow's 
use of force in Tbilisi and Baku have had a significant 
spillover effect on the other republics, where a myriad 
of grass-roots organizations have emerged. These 
highly heterogeneous movements incorporate a broad 
spectrum of political views and convictions. At the mo- 
ment, they seem to be concentrating on the newly 
elected local and republic parliaments, in the hope of 
furthering their cause by gaining control over parts of 
the republic government and the communist party. 

In Ukraine, the Democratic Bloc, a broad coalition of 
forces including the Popular Movement for Restructur- 
ing (Rukh), demands “genuine political and economic 
sovereignty."*' Some members of the Democratic 
Bloc—including members of Rukh, the Ukrainian Hel- 
sinki Union, the National Party, and the National Demo- 
cratic League—openly advocate a separatist agen- 
da.°* In February, a group of USSR people’s deputies 
from Ukraine submitted a memorandum to Gorbachev 
calling for a renewal of the Union treaty on the basis of 
confederative ties.°? And even Ukraine’s Party First 
Secretary Volodymyr lvashko has noticeably stepped 
up his calls for increased Ukrainian sovereignty within a 
renewed federation.*4 After the strong showing of the 
opposition in the republic elections in March 1990, 
pressures for economic and political autonomy and a 


At a February 25, 1990, 
pre-election rally in Kiev 
organized by the Popular 
Movement for Restructuring 
(Rukh), a banner declares: 
“Soviet Empire—No!” 


—Courtesy of The Ukrainian Weekly . 


renewal of the federal institutions are likely to increase. 
The agendas of the Ukrainian party’s reform wing and 
of the moderate forces of the Democratic Bloc have 
much in common and thus provide the possibility for an 
alliance between the popular front and reformist com- 
munists as emerged in the Baltic republics. 

In neighboring Belorussia, the Popular Front Adraa- 
zhen’ne (Renewal) describes the republic as a “‘semi- 
colony that supplies the center,” calls for the rebirth of 
the Belorussian nation, and advocates complete inde- 
pendence.*° The Moldavian Popular Front has so far 
refrained from calls for a unification with Romania. It 
does agree, however, with the Communist Party of Mol- 
davia that the sovereignty of the republic has to be re- 
stored, and that only limited powers are to be delegat- 
ed to the Union authorities.2° 

In Georgia, the popular movement is split among a 


20"Speech by V. Valjas, first secretary of the Communist Party of 
Estonia, at the CPSU Central Committee Plenum, September 19, 1989,” 
Sovetskaya Estoniya (Tallinn), Sept. 22, 1989. 

*'See David Marples, ‘The Ukrainian Election Campaign: The 
Opposition,” Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty (hereafter, RFE-RL), Report on 
the USSR (Munich), Mar. 9, 1990, pp. 17-18. Economic autonomy is 
particularly important for Ukraine, since 95 percent of its industrial enterprises 
remain under Union control. 

“2In January, Ukrainian separatists met in JUrmala, Latvia, to discuss 
“Problems of Ukrainian State Independence and Ways to Achieve It.” See 
Atmoda (Riga), Feb. 12, 1990, p. 7. 

*8Neue Zurcher Zeitung (Zurich), Mar. 25-26, 1990. 

*4See Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), Dec. 3, 1989. 

*°See Jury Sienkowski and Kathleen Mihalisko, ‘Demonstrators Call for 
Free Belorussia,” RFE-RL, Report on the USSR, Mar. 9, 1990, pp. 18-19. 

2®TASS, Mar. 3, 1990. 
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dozen groups, including historical parties originating in 
the brief period of independence. The republic com- 
-munist party has elaborated plans for the restructuring 
of political and economic ties in a loose federation.*’ 
On March 9, 1990, the republic’s Supreme Soviet con- 
demned Georgia's forcible annexation to the USSR in 
1922 and called for talks on the restoration of its sover- 
eignty.2® In Armenia and Azerbaijan, the moderate 
wings of the popular movements call for more autono- 
my and self-determination, while radical groups advo- 
cate outright independence from Moscow. The military 
intervention in Baku in January 1990 seems to have 
strengthened secessionist and irredentist forces. 

In Central Asia, a heterogeneous mixture of national 
groups and movements has emerged, and some politi- 
cal movements from the pre-Soviet era have revived. 
Salient issues include economic problems arising from 
single-crop cultivation, neglect of national languages 
and cultures, religion, and the environment. The de- 
gree of organization and mobilization is much lower 
than in the western and southern republics; the focus of 
the movements is limited mainly to local and regional 
levels. Yet the anti-establishment sentiments are 
strong, and the potential for spontaneous social unrest 
is high. In Kazakhstan, the nascent opposition group 
Adilet (Justice) calls for more autonomy at the local and 
regional level. The Kirghiz popular movement Ashar 
also advocates increased economic autonomy. In Uz- 
bekistan, the main nationalist movement, Birlik (Unity), 
propagates national revival and independence. A 
moderate wing has reportedly split away and formed a 
new group, Erk (Will). Its program calls for greater eco- 
nomic and political autonomy within the framework of a 
renewed federation.*? The Tajik movement Rastakhiz 
(Renaissance), which played a prominent role as medi- 
ator in the Dushanbe disturbances, advocates more 
economic autonomy within a federation. In Turkmeni- 
stan, the newly formed Agzybirlik (Unity) seems to pur- 
sue an agenda similar to that of its Uzbek namesake.°° 

While the various regional movements share com- 
mon characteristics, namely, the demand for a multi- 
party system and increased autonomy, there is little 
consultation and coordination on the specific de- 
mands.*' So far, local strength has not been translated 


27Pravda, Feb. 1, 1990. 

“8The New York Times, Mar. 10, 1990. 

2°TASS, Feb. 27, 1990. 

“°Annette Bohr, “Turkmenistan under Perestroika: An Overview,” 

RFE-RL, Report on the USSR, Mar. 23, 1990, pp. 20-30. 

"In 1988 and 1989, the Baltic states offered a safe haven, political 
advice, and logistical support to movements from other republics still 
harassed and persecuted by their authorities. In 1990, the Baltic Council, 

a coordinating body of the popular fronts from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 


into organized influence at the all-Union level. The main 
advocates for a transformation of the USSR into a loose 
federation of equal, sovereign states are the reformist 
forces within the republic communist parties, which 
seem to have gained in strength in the recent parlia- 
mentary elections. None of the dominant, grass-roots 
forces among the major nationalities, including the 
Ukrainians, are demanding outright secession. Thus, in 
most regions, Gorbachev still has a chance of winning 
over the moderate and isolating the radical forces. If he 
can demonstrate that national dignity, genuine sover- 
eignty, and economic improvement can be achieved 
within a revised federal structure, the domino effect of 
Baltic separatism can be contained. 

The decisive question is whether the Russian major- 
ity will accept a diminution of its role as primus inter 
pares in a renewed federation. In an obvious attempt 
not to stir up Russian nationalist feelings in their own 
ranks, even the Interregional Group of Deputies, Demo- 
cratic Russia, and other liberal movements take rela- 
tively vague, neutral positions on the federation. The 
Democratic Platform Group within the CPSU, for in- 
stance, calls in very general terms for “the transition 
from the principle of a unitary state toward a voluntary 
union of peoples.’’°* Some Russians are publicly con- 
sidering the prospects of a rapidly changed structure 
of the Soviet Union. Economist Vasiliy Selyunin soberly 
contemplates the dissolution of the USSR in its current 
composition and the emergence of “a new, much loos- 
er confederation” consisting of Russia, Ukraine, Belo- 
russia, Georgia, Armenia, and perhaps Moldavia.°° 
Conservative Russians such as Eduard Volodin or Va- 
lentin Rasputin call for the secession of the RSFSR 
from, or the dissolution of, the Union so that Russia can 
concentrate on putting its own house into order without 


acted as mediator in the attempt to negotiate the conflict over Nagorno- 
Karabakh between the popular fronts of Armenia and Azerbaijan. After initial 
talks broke down, the Georgian popular front stepped in as go-between. 
The Tbilisi talks continue; they have produced various ceasefires and 
exchanges of prisoners and hostages. These diplomatic efforts have 
demonstrated that the popular fronts are capable of organizing and 
communicating outside the traditional channels of the Soviet system. 

%2Published in English in The New York Review of Books (New York), 
Mar. 29, 1990, p. 27. Sakharov advocated a constitutional restructuring based 
on the principles of full equality, independence, and voluntary association 
(interview in Komsomolskaya Pravda [Moscow], Dec. 16, 1989). Yel'tsin favors 
a loose federation, with those republics that remain in the union having 
maximum independence and with the center retaining only some functions of 
strategic planning (interview in Sovetskaya Estoniya, Feb. 20, 1990). Yet, 
federalism is but an aspect of the democratization advocated by these reform 
groups. Their calls for a better division of powers, checks and balances, 
pluralism, democratic parliamentarism, decentralization, and self-government 
coincide with many demands of pro-independence forces in the 
republics. Many of their chief proponents belong to the Interregional Group of 
Deputies and other democratic alliances. 

°8The Boston Sunday Globe, Jan. 28, 1990. 
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the ballast of the other republics.°4 

Most Russian nationalists, however, insist on the 
preservation of the territorial integrity of the USSR. Or- 
ganizations such as the RSFSR writers’ union, the wor- 
kers’ councils, and conservative publications such 
as Nash Sovremennik, Molodaya Gvardiya, or Moskva 
have suddenly turned into supporters of “true federa- 
lism.” Non-indigenous Russians in the Baltic republics 
and elsewhere have formed their own organizations to 
oppose local demands for secession and support a re- 
newal of the federation.2° The controversial notion of a 
renewed federation has become the battle line for con- 
servative Russians living inside and outside the RSFSR. 

Whether the RSFSR will voluntarily give up its tradi- 
tional hegemony remains to be seen. The steps toward 
democratization, decentralization, de-etatization, and 
federation suggested up to now would undoubtedly re- 
sult ina comparative decline of the economic and politi- 
cal role of Russia proper and in the strengthening of the 
non-Russian republics. The RSFSR thus becomes a rel- 
ative loser in the processes of perestroyka and glas- 
nost’. The most outspoken criticism of Gorbachev's 
program originates in the Russian heartland—in such 
places as Leningrad, Stavropol’, or the Urals. 


Renewal of the Union Treaty 


Confronted with these escalating demands, Gorba- 
chev has announced that he will use his new office of 
the presidency to prepare a new treaty of union (Soyuz- 
nyy dogovor).°° The form of this new federal contract 
remains unspecified. The CPSU Nationalities Platform 
has rejected the idea of a formal treaty comparable to 
the Treaty on the Formation of the USSR signed on De- 
cember 30, 1922. Instead, the party suggested the 
elaboration of a “Declaration on the Union,” which 
would form an organic part of the constitution, but 
would essentially be a political, rather than a legal doc- 
ument. In the eyes of its opponents, such a political 
declaration would be acheap alternative to substantive 
constitutional reform as envisaged in the proposed Law 
on Federation (see below). Some voices suggest the 
dissolution of the old USSR and the creation of a new 
union, under which each republic would have to decide 
whether and under what conditions it would rejoin the 
Soviet federation. 

The idea that the USSR will have to return to square 
one of federation-building raises some fundamental 
questions. Traditional theories treat federalism within 
the context of nation- or empire-building.°’ Yet the Sovi- 
et Union is currently heading in the opposite direction, 
i.e., toward the disintegration of a multinational state 


structure, the dissolution of an empire. As Gorbachev 
concedes: 


What we must do is win over the federation all over 
again, by restoring mutual trust and a realization 
of the advantages of integration. Good relations can- 
not be established by command or force. What lies 
ahead is lengthy and painstaking work.°® 


While Gorbachev has been highly successful in con- 
vincing an international audience of the existence of a 
global community confronted with common problems 
and sharing all-human values and interests, domesti- 
cally, he has been unable to further a sense of com- 
monwealth and of a common future within a Soviet 
federation. The perception of a common threat is eva- 
porating. The traditional role of the Union as a security 
alllance is declining. While the rest of Europe is pro- 
gressing toward integration, the desire for closer politi- 
cal, legal, and economic relations between the center 
and the periphery seems to be declining in the USSR. In 
the eyes of many proponents of local self-determina- 
tion, the ties with Moscow are an obstacle to, rather 
than a catalyst for, change. Separation rather than inte- 
gration appears to many as a panacea. 

Despite the signs of a gradual disintegration of the in- 
ternal empire, of acollapse of its socio-economic basis, 
in short, of a systemic crisis in the USSR, Gorbachev 
expresses his “unbridled optimism regarding the future 
of our multi-ethnic federal state .. . the renewal of our 
federation and its replenishment with new content.’°2 
In his view, the nations of the Soviet Union are united by 
historical ties; share the dogma and the internationalist 
tradition of a political movement: rely on a division 


°4"The New Russia in a Changing World,” Literaturnaya Rossiya 
(Moscow), Jan. 26, 1990, pp. 3-4, quoted in John Dunlop, “Ethnic Russians on 
Possible Breakup of the USSR,” RFE-RL, Report on the USSR, Mar. 2, 

1990, pp. 16-17. 

“Party members from the Baltic republics, Belorussia, and the RSFSR 
have created a “Renewed Federation” council. Georgiy Komarov, a Russian 
deputy from Kirgizia, has set up a “Soyuz” group in the Supreme Soviet 
whose aim is to resist “the breakup of the Soviet Union.” Except for advocating 
a strong center and denouncing local pro-independence activists, these 
conservative organizations offer few ideas about how to revive the federation. 
See Sovetskaya Latviya, Jan. 24, 1990; TASS, Feb. 24, 1990. 

°°Pravda, Mar. 16, 1990. Gorbachev had previously rejected the idea of 
drawing up a new treaty of union, since this would be tantamount to 
acknowledging that the USSR is not a voluntary union of sovereign 
republics. At the February 1990 CPSU Central Committee plenum, various 
leaders of republic parties, Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, and 
his deputy A. Kovalev came out in support of the idea. See Ann Sheehy, “Is 
Moscow Considering a New Treaty of Union ?’”’ RFE-RL, Report on the 
USSR, Feb. 16, 1990, pp. 9-11. 

°’See the discussion in W. H. Riker, Federalism: Origin, Operation, 
Significance, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1964, pp. 5ff. 

°8Gorbachev, Fate. 
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of labor in a highly institutionalized, integrated 
“national economic complex”, depend on the central 
authorities for resource allocations, investments, subsi- 
dies, and grants-in-aid; and enjoy the diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and military advantages that accrue to a super- 
power. To cut these ties would mean to “dissect a living 
body.”*° In Gorbachev's view, secession from the 
existing institutions would thus involve considerable 
costs and risks for the republics, as he recently told the 
Lithuanians: 


Think a thousand times before embarking on an inde- 
pendent drift, without a compass, without a map, 
reserves of fuel and a competent crew. You cannot 
drop people on an iceberg and say, “Let them 
swim.”4" 


Yet, rational cost-benefit considerations of political and 
economic independence, risk avoidance, security, and 
stability have been poor predictors of change, both in 
the Third World and Eastern Europe. Moreover, given 
the progressive decline of the Soviet economy and the 
gradual disintegration of the traditional institutions, the 
cost-benefit equations are rapidly changing. The bene- 
fits of the old system are disappearing, while the advan- 
tages of the new system are not yet visible. Caught 
between the wreckage of a discredited past and the 
promise of an uncertain future, Gorbachev is thus fac- 
ing the difficult task of dismantling the old federal sys- 
tem and giving new content to the notion of the Union 
without sacrificing the stability and territorial integrity of 
the country. 


Secession. Pressed by developments in the Baltic 
republics, Gorbachev seems to have opened the door 
for all republics to leave the Union, but in due time and 
on his own terms. A law on secession, currently under 
debate in the USSR Supreme Soviet, defines the disen- 
gagement procedures, which include a referendum re- 
quiring a two-thirds majority of the population in the re- 
public to vote in favor of independence, a five-year 
waiting period, and potentially daunting conditions 
such as huge compensatory payments to the Union by 
the seceding republic. In the case of Lithuania, Gorba- 
chev has spelled out the price tag attached to indepen- 
dence: territorial claims regarding Klaipeda and Drus- 
kininkai near the Belorussian border, more than 21 
billion rubles’ compensation for investments, outstand- 
ing taxes and deliveries, and relocation costs for minor- 
ee ete Se ee ee 

4°Quoted in The New York Times, July 2, 1989. 


“Speech to the Communist Party of Lithuania, January 13, 1990, 
quoted in ibid., Jan. 14, 1990. 


ities leaving Lithuania.** The obvious aim of this exer- 
cise is to bargain for time and to try to frighten the re- 
publics into ending their drive for independence. Gor- 
bachev continues to emphasize the importance of 
“territorial integrity” and to warn that ‘secession today 
means to blow up the Union, to set the people against 
each other, and to sow conflict and blood and death.’’*° 


Federation or confederation? Given the heteroge- 
neous nature of the USSR, the centrifugal forces work at 
different speeds in the various regions. The Soviet lead- 
ership thus faces the difficult task of seeking agree- 
ment on a status of the Union and its jurisdiction ac- 
ceptable to all the union republics and best suited to 
accommodate a variety of interests and expectations. 
Gorbachev envisages a “differentiation of federal 
ties.’44 Under common principles, the place of each re- 
public in a renewed federation “will be unique to itself, 
taking into account the specifics of the region, each 
people, their culture and traditions.” The Soviet Presi- 
dent stresses that “it is better for the center to overdo 
the concessions to national groupings than underdo 
them.’4° 

Federation, ‘loose federation,” and confederation 
are the models most discussed, the first being mainly 
proposed by the Soviet leadership, the latter two by 
popular fronts in the Transcaucasus, Moldavia, and 
Ukraine. In Soviet discussions, federation and confeda- 
eration are frequently described as opposites.*° It 
should be noted, however, that the line between a fed- 
eration and a confederation is fluid, the difference a 
matter of degree rather than of clearly discernible and 
mutually exclusive characteristics. In a federation, the 
member-states delegate relatively more powers to the 
central authorities than in a confederation. A confeder- 
ation is not necessarily bound by a common constitu- 
tion, the legislation of the member-states retains su- 
premacy over confederal law, the states retain their 
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42\bid., Mar. 8, 1990. Politicians, legal experts, and historians in the 
Baltics challenge these secession procedures on moral and legal grounds. 
Since their occupied territories had been annexed by force and their 
membership in the Union is null and void, their dissociation from the USSR is 
considered an act of international law, not subject to Soviet legislation on 
secession. 

43Speech by M. S. Gorbachev, First Secretary of the CPSU, at the 
CPSU Central Committee Special Plenary Session on December 26, 1989," 
Pravda, Dec. 27, 1989. 

441bid., Mar. 16, 1990. See the Platform for the 28th CPSU Congress, 
ibid., Feb. 13, 1990. 

45Gorbachev, Fate. 

46See Zotov, loc. cit. pp. 79-89; Zharnikov, loc. cit., pp. 58-67. The 
respective terms in German, Bundesstaat (federation, literally, federation of 
states) and Staatenbund (confederation, states in federation), illustrate the 
gradational differences. In the former, the emphasis is on the center, the 
federal level; in the latter, it is on the member states. 
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At left, a sign on a tent in Vilnius ene Bey PANE an nee a Ane eae in aoa 1 988 in support of 
national independence declares: “The greatest tyranny is that executed under the cover of operating laws”; at 
right, part of an estimated 20,000 ethnic Russians rallying in Tallinn, Estonia, on March 14, 1989, under the 
aegis of the United Workers Councils of Estonia and the International Movement of Working People of Estonia 
to protest “anti-Russian” policies of the Estonian government; the banner in the foreground reads: “No laws 


without discussion by all nations.” 


—Photos courtesy of Alfred E. Senn and from TASS via Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


treaty-making powers, and they exercise exclusive or 
joint control over the armed forces. 

A flexible framework of federalization could allow 
Gorbachev to grant extensive autonomy to the inde- 
pendence-minded Baltic republics, say in the form of a 
confederation or federacy, while retaining closer ties 
with Ukraine, Siberia, and other parts of the Soviet 
heartland, and maintaining tight control over the restive 
Central Asian republics.*’ 

However, such a selective, ad hoc approach to fea- 
eralization poses serious problems. First, a mixture of 
federative structures would have to be unified in a sin- 
gle constitutional framework. Hence, a selective ap- 
proach to federalization would nevertheless require 
substantial constitutional reforms and adjustments in 
the state structure. Second, it would be difficult to grant 
special status to some republics without sparking de- 
mands for similar treatment by other republics or na- 
tionalities. Federations are built on the assumption of 
equal rights and obligations of the constituent states. 
The Soviet heartland is likely to be quite sensitive about 
special favors extended to the periphery. And it is the 
attitude of the Russian majority that will have a decisive 
influence over the future shape of the federation. The 


smaller union republics will also face increased politi- 
cal competition from entities with stronger economies 
and larger populations at the level of the autonomous 
republic and below.*® A reform of the federative struc- 
ture will have to address the question of how to deal 
with these demographic and economic imbalances 
and how to accommodate particularities at all levels 
without weakening the privileged position of the sover- 
eign member states of the USSR. 

Some Soviet specialists suggest a refinement of the 
criteria for defining the basic entities constituting the 
federation. Yulian Bromley suggested the break-up of 


4’The relationship between the USA and Puerto Rico, Denmark and the 
Faroe Islands, Switzerland and Liechtenstein, or 19th-century Russia and the 
Duchy of Finland can be described as federacy or associated state 
federalism. See the discussion of various models of federal association in the 
field of politics, economy, and churches in |. Duchacek, Comparative 
Federalism: The Territorial Dimension of Politics, Lanham, MD, University 
Press of America, 1987, pp. 18ff. 

“8K rasnoyarsk-territory alone is vaster than the Baltic states, the 
Transcaucasus, and Central Asia put together. In terms of population and 
economic potential, some autonomous republics (the Tatar and Bashkir 
ASSR's) are larger than some union republics (Estonia, Latvia, Moldavia). And 
some oblasts (Moscow, Leningrad, Sverdlovsk) and territories 
(Krasnodar, Krasnoyarsk) are comparable to entire regions. 


| the RSFSR into three or four republics.*? The geo- 


| grapher Viadimir Sokolov proposed the creation of 50 
| union republics, representing the main economic and 
| demographic centers and most of the ethnic groups 


and nationalities, by upgrading the status of existing 
sub-republic units. The giant RSFSR would be split up 


| into European Russia, the Urals, Western Siberia, East- 
| ern Siberia, the Far East, Transbaykal, and an array of 


ethnic homelands with union-republic status.°° Another 
suggestion was to strengthen the status of the krays 
and oblasts, thereby creating a system of politically 
and economically autonomous ‘‘village-states”’ (khutor- 
gosudarstva), which would form the constituent units of 
the federation.°' Every reorganization in the status and 
borders of the existing political entities would likely 
open a Pandora’s box of ethnic grievances and further 
complicate an already complex situation. 

The dispute between the center and the periphery is 
in essence a debate over the degree of sovereignty 
(polnoviastiye) and self-determination (samooprede- 
leniye) of the republics. Both in theory and in practice, 
the idea of sovereign republics conflicts with the notion 
of asovereign union. In Soviet discussions, this conflict 
is often covered up by slogans such as “combining na- 
tional and international interests,” “equality of all peo- 
ple, equality of all peoples,” and “strong center— 
strong republics.”° This basic difficulty in reconciling 
traditional notions of sovereignty with federative struc- 
tures is not unique to the Soviet Union; it also finds 
expression in competing doctrines of sovereignty in 
Western literature on federalism. 

How to reconcile the conflicting sovereignties and 
what sovereignty means in operational terms is widely 
disputed. The CPSU Nationalities Platform refers to the 
“Leninist principle of national self-determination,” de- 
fined as “a complex, multi-layered process of the affir- 
mation of national dignity, the strengthening of political 
and economic autonomy, and the development of lan- 
guage and culture... best expressed as self-manage- 
ment.’°? Advocates of greater independence have a 
much broader conception of sovereignty and self- 
determination. For some, sovereignty means autonomy 
or self-rule within the framework of the Soviet Union, 1.e., 
more jurisdiction and self-government for republic and 
local governments. For others, sovereignty denotes the 
achievement of independent statehood. 


The Redistribution of Powers 


The redistribution of powers between the center and 
the republics is therefore the key issue in the periphery's 
quest for more sovereignty. It also is at the heart of Gor- 
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bachev’s program for the renewal of the federation. In 
the words of the Soviet President, the clear delineation 
of powers of central and republic bodies “will enable 
the latter to decide all issues of their life on their own, ex- 
cept issues which they will voluntarily delegate to the ju- 
risdiction of the Union and in the resolution of which 
they will, incidentally, take part as well through respec- 
tive political mechanisms.”°* 

In Western federations, the division of powers rests 
on three pillars: the explicit, unambiguous enumeration 
of powers assigned to the federal authorities and the 
member-states respectively; the regulation of cases of 
concurrent competencies; and the existence of inde- 
pendent procedures for enforcement and adjudication 
of these federal agreements. A renewal of the Soviet 
federation requires substantial adjustments in all three 
regards. The USSR has already taken major steps to- 
ward giving greater responsibility to the republics in 
economic, fiscal, and social matters. The Law on Land, 
the Law on Property, and the Law on Socialist Enter- 
prises further extend the room for self-management 
and entrepreneurial initiative and provide the USSR’s 
regions with opportunities to extend their economic 
autonomy and viability. A new feature is that recent leg- 
islation at the all-Union level defines only the basic 
framework, the “fundamentals,” leaving the republics 
considerable freedom to shape their own laws accord- 
ing to local conditions and aspirations.°° 


Law on the federation. The Supreme Soviet is cur- 
rently debating the Law on the Foundations of Econom- 
ic Relations in the USSR, the Union Republics, and the 
Autonomous Republics, which is supposed to create 
the basis for a “fundamentally new intra-Union relation- 
ship” in the economy and social sphere. The law forms 
the key part of the second stage of constitutional re- 
form, namely, the revision of Section III of the constitu- 
tion, which regulates the distribution of powers within 
the federation and is therefore dubbed the Law on the 
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49'Nlot a Return to Confederation But Development of the Federation,” 
Sovetskaya Latviya, Oct. 21, 1989. In his election platform, Boris Yel'tsin 
suggested the creation of four economic regions in the RSFSR. 

50"'TDemocracy and Borders,” Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Aug. 2, 
1989. 

5'K_ Lagutin, quoted in Pravda, Nov. 9, 1989. 

°2CPSU Nationalities Platform, loc. cit., Yu. Maslyukov, candidate 
member of the CPSU Politburo and chairman of the USSR Gosplan, “Strong 
Center—Strong Republics,” ibid., Mar. 23, 1989. 

°3CPSU Nationalities Platform, loc. cit., See the extensive discussion of 
the notion of national self-determination in Zharnikoy, loc. cit., pp. 63-67. 

°4"Report by M. S. Gorbachev on the Party's Nationalities Policy at the 
CPSU Central Committee Plenum, September 19, 1989” (hereafter, Report), 
Pravda, Sept. 20, 1989. 

55See Article 14 of the ‘Fundamental Legislation of the USSR and the 
Union Republics on Land,” Izvestiya, Mar. 7, 1990. 
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Federation. It prescribes the transition of all republics to 
economic independence and cost-accounting (Khoz- 
raschet) by 1991. The republics are supposed to have 
jurisdiction over a broad range of economic and social 
activities, establish their own budgets, levy some taxes, 
introduce their own banking system, manage indus- 
tries previously run by Union ministries, participate ona 
voluntary basis in all-Union programs, and engage in- 
dependently in international economic relations.°° 
Contractual forms of cooperation between the center 
and the republics and between individual republics are 
to have a greater role. 

Instead of the traditional regulation of the rights of the 
republics, the draft limits the competence of the Union 
and establishes exclusive, inalienable rights for the 
republics. It is thus based on the assumption of non- 
centralization, and not—as before—on decentraliza- 
tion from the center. This is in accordance with Article 
76 of the USSR Constitution, which has always stipu- 
lated that the sovereignty of each republic is limited 
only in the spheres that are explicitly delegated to the 
Union. At least in theory, the new legislation attempts to 
rebuild the pyramid of governmental powers from the 
bottom to the top. Republics will have the right to sus- 
pend decisions by the central authorities that run 
counter to the law. This provides for a limited suprema- 
cy of republic legislation in areas where the republics 
have exclusive jurisdiction. 

In practice, however, as the experience of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania with regional khozraschet demon- 
Strates, the center's continued reliance on central plan- 
ning and so-called administrative-command methods 
conflicts in many respects with the notion of greater 
economic autonomy granted to the republics. The 
blueprint for the 1991-95 five-year plan presented by 
Prime Minister Ryzhkov puts the program of economic 
decentralization into question. Remarkably, regional 
autonomy receives only passing attention in Deputy 
Prime Minister Leonid Abalkin’s reform program.°” 

The main obstacle to meaningful economic autono- 
my is thus the chaotic nature and inconsistency of eco- 
nomic reform in the USSR. Without coherent institution- 
al reform, no diffusion of the power of the central 


°©On January 1, 1990, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania introduced 
republic cost-accounting. The Tatar Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Moscow, and Sverdlovsk oblast have similar arrangements. Limited 
economic autonomy allows these regions to race ahead, denationalizing 
assets and freeing locally-set prices more rapidly than other regions. The 
Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR, for instance, has adopted laws that 
allow unrestricted private ownership and free enterprise. In Latvia and 
Estonia, the number of independent peasants is surpassing the number 
employed by state farms. And in Estonia, some prices have been 
deregulated, creating the conditions for marketization. 

°’Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 43, 1989, pp. 4—7. 


apparatus can occur. The central ministries controlling 
individual sectors of the economy are not yet abol- 
ished. In the Baltic republics, the central ministries con- 
tinue to control a substantial segment of the economy, 
namely, enterprises and utilities of “all-Union signifi- 
cance,” including power plants, pipelines, railways, 
shipping lines, and other key industries. 

Moreover, the demarcation of the responsibilities be- 
tween the center and the republics remains ambigu- 
ous. Disputes over overlapping competencies abound 
and make the transition more conflictual than it need 
be. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet has interfered 
repeatedly, for example, by instructing the Baltic re- 
publics to adjust pricing, budgetary, and social mea- 
sures to all-Union legislation.°? Despite provisions al- 
lowing the Baltic republics to set up their own banking 
and credit system, the Central State Bank announced 
last December that it was taking full control over sav- 
ings deposits in the Baltic republics to prevent the re- 
publics from using this money to introduce their own 
currency. In March of this year, the central authorities 
imposed strict controls on banking activities in the Bal- 
tic republics by reinstating central supervision over fi- 
nancial transactions of Baltic banks, declaring checks 
signed in the Baltic republics as invalid, and, in effect, 
vetoing joint commercial ventures.°? 

The rapid transition to republic khozraschet seems to 
be driven by political, not economic, considerations. It 
has to be realized in the absence of a functioning mar- 
ket and in conditions of economic stagnation, inflation, 
and scarce supplies. Current attempts to protect local 
markets through the prohibition on selling scarce items 
to “outside buyers,” the setting up of local customs 
checkpoints, or the introduction of local currencies and 
surrogate money in the form of certificates are signs 
that the “national economic complex” is disintegrating 
into quasi-autarkic entities, or what the Estonian econo- 
mist Mikhail Bronshteyn calls “closed economic sys- 
tems at the republic level.’”©° Volodymyr |lvashko, first 
secretary of the Communist Party of Ukraine, com- 
plains that “contractual discipline has collapsed like a 
house of cards.” The situation in the economy is such, 
he continues, “that our republic is compelled, already 
at this stage, to take measures on its own in order to 
2 Ne eee 

°8Pravda, Jan. 17, 1990. 

°“°Deutsche Presse Agentur, Mar. 1, 1990. The Bank of Estonia, for 
instance, has announced that it will issue its own currency in December 1990. 
The gold-backed, freely convertible Esti kroon is supposed to jumpstart 
economic reform and to protect domestic markets against excessive 
purchasing by consumers from other republics. Such republic currencies 
stand for the second currency advocated by some economists. Properly 
managed, they could contribute to monetization and accelerate, rather 


than impede, economic reforms. 
®°/2vestiva, Feb. 21, 1990. 
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protect economically its own interests both from the ar- 
bitrariness of departments and from our unobliging 
partners in other regions of the country. This is not us 
shouting: Save yourselves in any way you can—tt is, 
unfortunately, severe reality.”°' 

Interregional conflicts, manifestations of localism 
(mestnichestvo), and mutual recriminations over the 
value of services and deliveries are increasing, as each 
region strives to protect relative advantages and privi- 
leges. At the second meeting of the Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies, the Russian Vera Matyukha claimed 
that 40 billion rubles annually are appropriated from the 
RSFSR’s funds in favor of other republics as a result of 
nonequivalent trade. Deputies from Central Asia ripost- 
ed by talking about the enormous losses inflicted on 
their republics due to artificially low cotton prices and 
the single-crop economy imposed by the center. And 
there are also “resentful regions” within the RSFSR, 
such as Chechen-Ingush, the Komi ASSR, or northern 
Siberia—areas which are the richest in resources—that 
are facing social, economic, and ecological disaster. In 
the absence of a real market system, including whole- 
sale trade and pricing mechanisms, this “bill” of intra- 
Union trade can never be fully settled, yet there will 
always be forces ready to exploit the tensions over mu- 
tual claims and demands. The current debate on 
“equivalent exchange’ is likely to result in further dis- 
ruptions, inflationary price wars, delivery boycotts, and 
economic warfare among the various regions.°* Com- 
petition on economic issues, not unity of interests and 
views, characterizes the individual regions and repub- 
lics, a fact that can easily be exploited by central 
bureaucracies. 

The mounting centrifugal tendencies are to a consid- 
erable degree a direct consequence of the current 
socio-economic situation. The result is an explosive fu- 
sion of political and ethnic demands with economic 
grievances. The collapse of the national economic 
complex seems to be preceding the political collapse 
of the federation. The renewal of the Union, in turn, 
largely depends on the success of economic reform 
and the transformation of the system into a market 
economy. 


Economic community. lf properly implemented, eco- 
nomic self-management by the republics and regions 
could have a profound impact on the structure of the 


®'Speech to the USSR Supreme Soviet, Feb 27, 1990, in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, 
DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), Mar. 1, 1990, p. 58. 

®2For a discussion of politically and economically motivated disruptions 
of trade with the Baltic states, see Bill Keller, “Baltics Say Kremlin Blocks 
Economic Shifts,” The New York Times, Feb. 11, 1990. 
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Soviet state. It would change the traditional approach 
to macro-economic management and give the notion of 
(economic) sovereignty new content.°? The decentral- 
ization of economic power would also reinforce tenden- 
cies toward a horizontal integration of the Soviet repub- 
lics. The principle of centralized allocation of resources 
is gradually to be replaced by direct trade relations 
among individual republics, regions, and enterprises. 
Decentralized relations include the use of contractual 
prices, the auctioning of republic commodities, direct 
industrial cooperation among enterprises, division of 
labor, and the creation of trading firms, commercial 
centers, and trading offices in other regions of the 
country. The economist Bronshteyn suggests the cre- 
ation of an economic union modeled on the institutions 
and mechanisms of the European Community.®* The 
promotion of such horizontal relations would reinforce 
the perception of mutual interests and interdepen- 
dence and strengthen the perception of common- 
wealth (sodruzhestvo). Gorbachev contends that with 
the introduction of regional khozraschet, each republic 
will start to recalculate the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of membership in the USSR. Lithuania's Presi- 
dent Vytautas Landsbergis acknowledges that even af- 
ter separation, Lithuania will be highly dependent on 
trade with the rest of the USSR and calls for the conclu- 
sion of a treaty on cooperation. The transition to region- 
al self-accounting and self-management thus has a 
greater role than that of a purely economic incentive. It 
lays the groundwork for economically and politically 
more viable republics and for a stronger federation. 


Budgetary authority and ownership. The redistribu- 
tion of power and the transition to cost-accountability 
requires a reorganization of the fiscal system and of 
ownership arrangements between the center and the 
periphery. The right to levy taxes and freely dispose of 
revenues is an important attribute of sovereignty. Inde- 
pendent control over some resources is the precondi- 
tion for a community’s freedom to set its own agenda. 
The Soviet Union’s fiscal system has so far denied to its 
republics the right to tax and to dispose of revenues, 
except in accordance with terms established by the 
central authorities. In the USSR, finance has been cen- 
tralized and apportioned to the union republics (‘to 
each according to his needs’). The division of fiscal au- 
thority forms a major bone of contention in the current 


®3See the discussion by S. Cheshko, “Economic Sovereignty and the 
National Question,’ Kommunist, No. 2, January 1989, pp. 97-105; also 
A. Maslov, “On the Legal Foundations of Economic Sovereignty,” ibid., 
No. 7, May 1989, pp. 57-60. 

64"Qur Own Common Market Is an Alternative,” /zvestiya, Feb. 21, 1990. 
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reform of tax legislation. It has an important political as- 
pect, for with the dispersion of resources, the center's 
ability to support a large apparatus and to sustain the 
myriad of functions performed today will be weakened, 
and its hegemony will decline. At the same time, the 
Union will find it more difficult to generate budget reve- 
nues to fund all-Union investment projects such as the 
development of energy resources, or improvements in 
infrastructure and other collective goods. 

The controversy over ownership also continues to be 
a highly sensitive issue in the federalism debate. Will 
Tyumen’, for example, have full control over its oil fields, 
Yakutya over its coal, timber, and diamonds, and the 
Baltic republics over their seaports? The Soviet leader- 
ship continues to assume that there is common owner- 
ship by the entire “Soviet people,” with the central au- 
thorities having extensive jurisdiction and utilization 
rights over public property in the republics. Some politi- 
cians argue in favor of a three-tiered ownership struc- 
ture, namely, republic, all-Union, and joint or shared 
public property.°° Economists in Armenia, the Baltic re- 
publics, Georgia, Moldavia, Ukraine, and other regions 
and republics also call for exclusive jurisdiction over 
their own territory.°° The Supreme Soviet of the Lithua- 
nian SSR, for instance, amended Article 11 of Lithuan- 
lias constitution and so proclaimed Lithuania’s exclu- 
sive property and utilization rights over natural 
resources, land, air space, internal and territorial wa- 
ters, continental shelf, and the 200 mile exclusive eco- 
nomic zone in the Baltic Sea.®” The question of owner- 
ship goes beyond the issue of the control of resources; 
it is Considered a major attribute of territorial sovereign- 
ty and reflects the emerging sense of homeland and the 
growing awareness regarding environmental issues in 
the republics. 


Foreign affairs. |n most federations, the conduct of 
foreign relations is the exclusive responsibility of the 
central authorities. In theory, a line is drawn between 
internal and external sovereignty. In this regard, the 


®8See Sovetskaya Estoniya, Oct. 15, 1989; and the debates at the CPSU 
Central Committee Plenum on the nationalities question, Pravda, Sept. 22 and 
23, 1989. 

°°See the Estonian Gosplan’s “Document On Economic Accountability,” 
Sovetskaya Estoniya, Sept. 19, 22, 23, and 24, 1989; the “Program” of the 
Armenian National Movement, Komsomolets (Yerevan), Nov. 4, 1989; the 
“Manifesto” of the Georgian National Accord Group, Molodezh’ Gruzii (Tbilisi), 
Nov. 14, 1989; or the Moldavian Council of Ministers’ “Concept for Socio- 
Economic Independence,” quoted in /zvestiya, Dec. 11, 1989. 

°’Sovetskaya Litva (Vilnius), Feb. 21, 1990. See the discussion by 
Kazimiera Prunskiene, “On Property Relations Between the Lithuanian SSR 
and the USSR,” ibid., Nov. 8, 1989. Lithuania’s Supreme Soviet, for 
instance, has submitted an alternative draft for the new USSR Law on Property 
containing these provisions (Sovetskaya Rossiya [Moscow], Nov. 21, 
1989), 


USSR is a unique case. In 1944, a constitutional 
amendment gave the republics the power to enter into 
relations with other states, conclude treaties with them, 
exchange diplomatic and consular representatives, 
and take part in the work of international organizations 
(Article 80). Accordingly, each republic has its own 
ministry of foreign affairs. The involvement of the re- 
publics in Soviet foreign affairs and foreign economic 
policy has become an issue in the debate over federa- 
tion and confederation. Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze has announced that representatives of the 
republics will be actively drawn into official visits to for- 
eign countries and diplomatic talks dealing with cross- 
border issues such as trade, economic cooperation, 
environmental protection, or transportation.©° The new 
Law on the Foundations of Economic Relations empow- 
ers the republics to open trade missions abroad. The 
resumption of direct economic ties with neighboring 
countries is a matter of time.. The staff of Soviet embas- 
sies and consulates in some countries will be increased 
to better represent republics with direct interests in 
those states. At the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Mos- 
cow, anewly established Union Republics Department 
is charged with improving and coordinating the repub- 
lics’ activities in these spheres. ”° 

Itis thus likely that the republics will become more as- 
sertive in claiming their constitutional right to conduct 
foreign relations. Since January 1990, Moldavia has ne- 
gotiated political, economic, and cultural relations di- 
rectly with Romania.’' Belorussia and Ukraine have 
both announced that they will increase their activities in 
the framework of the United Nations and its specialized 
organizations. Representatives from the Baltic repub- 
lics have been active in seeking ties with the United Na- 
tions, the Nordic Council, and governments and polliti- 
cal, social, and economic organizations of neighboring 
states. ’* Allowing consulates of neighboring states in 


°8The main objective was to claim a permanent seat for Belorussia and 
Ukraine in the United Nations; otherwise, this article existed on paper only. 
Contacts between republics and foreign states were almost always made 
through Moscow, and the role of the republics’ foreign ministries was minimal. 
Lithuanian authorities, for instance, are still not supposed to negotiate 
regional and local issues directly with the Polish government. 

®°Given the close links between Finland and Estonia, Valjas, first 
secretary of the Communist Party of Estonia, accompanied General Secretary 
Gorbachev on his visit to Finland in October 1989. Soviet delegations to 
the United Nations have also started to include representatives from the 
republic foreign ministries and other republic officials. 

’°See the interview with Yu. Kuplyakov, chief of the USSR Foreign 
Ministry Union Republics Department in /zvestiya, Nov. 21, 1989. 

“ Sovetskaya Moldaviya (Kishinev), Jan. 30, 1990. 

‘The Baltic republics can rely on the services of their legations in the 
United States and in other Western capitals where they continued to function 
since the 1940's. Thus, after the Malta meeting, in the highest-level 
contact in decades, US Assistant Secretary of State Raymond Seitz personally 
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the capitals of certain republics is also being dis- 
cussed, for example, a Finnish consulate in Tallinn, a 
Swedish consulate in Riga, a Polish consulate in Vilni- 
_us.’? With increased national self-awareness and eco- 
nomic autonomy, it is of great importance for the more 
_independent-minded republics to revive traditional ties 
with their neighbors and to activate contacts with politi- 
cally and economically influential émigré communities 
| to help their cause.” 

This prospect raises interesting questions. With the 
reform of East European economies and the reorgani- 
zation of relations in the Council for Economic Mutual 
Assistance, new patterns of foreign trade and econom- 
ic cooperation among the countries of Central Europe 
willemerge. The economically advanced Soviet repub- 
lics have a good chance to play a major role in this sub- 
regional integration. Yet joint ventures, foreign trade, 
and the possible creation of special economic zones 
are bound to pull each region’s economic interests in 
different directions and increase the cleavages among 
the republics. 

Even though the exact international status of the 
semi-autonomous republics remains ill-defined, they 
will nevertheless play an increasingly visible, though 
limited, role in East-West relations. The Soviet leader- 
ship is unlikely to give up its control over international 
affairs; it will try to avoid the emergence of an uncoordi- 
nated “parallel” foreign policy at the republic level or 
the uncontrolled revival of old ethnic or political ties 
across borders. As international reactions to events in 
Lithuania demonstrate, most Western states prefer to 
avoid confrontation and place the improvement of over- 
all relations with Moscow ahead of the promotion of direct 
ties with the republics. Ultimately, they perceive a close 
linkage between the promotion of détente on the one 
hand, and the success of perestroyka and achievement 
of more autonomy for the republics on the other. 


Military affairs. A heated dispute has also arisen over 
the role of republics in military affairs. Politicians in most 
parts of the USSR call for the organization of territorial 


briefed semi-official Baltic representatives on the outcome of the summit. 
Baltic leaders have suggested that Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania might follow 
the example of Switzerland and some Third World national-liberation 
movements and seek observer status at the United Nations. According to a 
report in The New York Times, Dec. 10, 1989, aides to UN Secretary 
General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar and leaders of the three Baltic popular fronts 
have had several encounters. After this press report, the United Nations 
announced that the contacts will not be continued, allegedly because 
Moscow protested. 

Presently, foreign consulates operate in Leningrad, Kiev, and Minsk. 

’4See the discussion on the republics’ foreign policy interests in: 
“Listening to One Another—Kommunist, Kommunist Sovetskoy Latvii, 
Kommunist Estonii, and Kommunist (Lithuania) Roundtable,”” Kommunist 
(Moscow), No. 6, April 1989, pp. 76ff. 
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Lithuanian youths who have deserted from the Soviet 
Army and are seeking asylum, photographed near the 
Lithuanian Supreme Soviet in spring 1990. 


—A. Chepakin/Bona Press via Pictorial Parade. 


armed forces under the command of the republics, 
something comparable to the US National Guard.” 
Minister of Defense Dmitriy Yazov and other military 
leaders have categorically rejected these demands as 
incompatible with the “internationalist structure” of the 
armed forces, with the military’s need to maintain all- 
Union forces such as the air force or the navy and to de- 
ploy them according to the exigencies of the strategic 
situation. However, as a concession to local demands, 
Chief of Staff Mikhail Moiseyev has announced that 25 
percent of all non-Russian draftees will be allowed to 


See Boris Yel'tsin in Sovetskaya Molodezh’, Feb. 6, 1990. 
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serve in their home districts. © 

Yet the issue at stake is not the future shape of the 
federation, but the question of power. In many places, 
the Soviet Army is viewed as an “occupation force,” 
which forms a state within the state and gives the cen- 
tral authorities the option to intervene with military force. 
This view has been reinforced by the events in Tbilisi, 
Baku, and Vilnius. Although rumors about resistance 
organizations, arms hoarding, and people’s militias 
abound, the tug of war between the center and the pe- 
riphery is so far limited to predominantly political 
means. The central leadership has therefore little inter- 
est in arming the contending ethnic and political fac- 
tions by creating territorial, |.e., national, military units. 

Draft dodging has become a political act supported 
by local parliaments, governments, and pro-indepen- 
dence movements. The legislatures in Vilnius and Riga 
have passed resolutions saying that their citizens have 
the right to serve exclusively in their republics, and Lat- 
via has introduced an alternative service.’’ These acts 
of insubordination are posing an unprecedented chal- 
lenge to the very foundations of the Soviet Army, which 
is already defensive about unilateral Soviet troop cuts, 
withdrawals of Soviet troops from Eastern Europe, inter- 
nal social and disciplinary problems, attacks on it by 
the press and politicians, and. accusations of corrup- 
tion. The spring draft will be a major test of strength for 
the military authorities. 


Representation and Participation in 
Central Institutions 


Delegates from the Baltic republics, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, and Georgia have repeatedly criticized the new 
USSR parliamentary system for denying them the op- 
portunity to defend their republic’s interests. Some 
deputies call for anew voting rule under which the dele- 
gation of each republic would have an equal vote on es- 
sential laws concerning the sovereignty of the repub- 
lics. Others resort to such measures as walkouts and 


’®See Yazov in Izvestiya, Mar. 12, 1990; Moiseyev, in Trud (Moscow), 
Mar. 13, 1990. 

“In the Baltic republics, organizations such as Geneva-49, Cross of 
Fire, or the Women’s League assist draft dodgers and deserters. In Ukraine, 
the Union of Independent Ukrainan Youth, the Helsinki Union, and other 
opposition groups demand the creation of a Ukrainian defense ministry and 
national forces. In Kishinev, the National Guard group is encouraging 
Moldavians not to serve in the Soviet army. In Georgia, the Supreme Soviet 
has decided to bring up as a legislative initiative the question of restoring 
Georgian national military formations. Many of the opposition groups are 
urging a boycott of the “Soviet occupation army.’ Radical wings in the 
Armenian Liberation Movement and the Azerbaijani People's Front have 
organized their own militias. 
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boycotts of entire legislative sessions. In February 
1990, pro-independence delegates from the Baltic re- 
publics notified the USSR Supreme Soviet that they 
would not participate in preparing the “internal legisla- 
tion” of the USSR, but would attend as “observers” 
charged with preparing negotiations on the indepen- 
dence of their republics.’ That the absence or non- 
participation of entire republic delegations has had no 
impact on the functioning of the legislature contributes 
to the growing alienation of these dissidents from the 
existing parliamentary structures. The marginalization 
of the representation of the republics and the break- 
down of parliamentary channels of communication 
have resulted in further polarization between the center 
and the periphery. Conflicts are transferred to the extra- 
parliamentary sphere. 

Like John Calhoun’s theory of concurrent major- 
ities,’2 the Soviet system attempts to combine parlia- 
mentarism with federalism. The dualist form of govern- 
ment is realized in the bicameral Supreme Soviet 
consisting of a Council of the Union and a Council of 
Nationalities in line with the newly amended Article 111 
of the USSR Constitution. The latter is elected under a 
complicated system that assigns each union republic 
11, each autonomous republic 4, each autonomous re- 
gion 2 seats, and each autonomous area 1 seat, re- 
spectively. The constitution gives both chambers equal 
legislative rights. Both debate legislation. In case of 
disagreement between the two chambers, the matter at 
issue is referred for settlement to a conciliation commis- 
sion made up of representatives from both chambers. 
In case of continued dispute, a joint session of the 
two chambers convenes. If agreement is still not 
reached, the President can submit an acceptable com- 
promise or ask for the election of anew Supreme Soviet 
(Article 117). 

With Gorbachev's emphasis on the soviets, the 
Council of Nationalities has been upgraded from rub- 
ber-stamp parliament to genuine legislature. In recent 
months, it has performed important legislative work fo- 
cusing in particular on matters pertaining to republic 
and minority affairs. As in the case of the Land Law or 
the Law on Secession, national-territorial deputies have 
pushed through significant amendments. In compari- 
son with other executive and legislative bodies, howev- 
er, the Council of Nationalities continues to play only a 
marginal role. In practice, bicameral procedures are 


78Mloscow Television Service in Russian, Feb. 27, 1990, translated in 
FBIS-SOV, Feb. 28, 1990, pp. 47-48. In an angry reaction, Gorbachev 
suggested excluding the Baltic deputies from the voting quorum. 

’8John C. Calhoun, Disquisition on Government and Selections from the 
Discourse, Gordon D. Post, Ed., New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1953. 
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not strictly applied. Important legislation, such as the 
Law on the Presidency, was not submitted to the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities at all. The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, the Council of the Union, and the numerous 
commissions and committees dominate the legislative 
work. The Supreme Soviet and the commissions fre- 
quently meet in joint sessions. With 35 percent of the 
seats (95 of 271) in the Council of Nationalities and 58 
percent (156 of 271) in the Council of the Union, the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic (RSFSR) 
has a predominant position in both chambers of the 
parliament.®° Thirty-eight percent of deputies and a 
majority of commission and committee chairmen are 
Russian.®' In order to initiate or overrule legislation, the 
other republics and nationalities have to form broad co- 
alitions. Thus, the relative weight of republic delega- 
tions is diluted, the rule of the majority strengthened, 
and the balancing role of the Council of the Nationalities 
neutralized. During the ethnic clashes and center-pe- 
riphery conflicts in the Transcaucasus, Uzbekistan, 
and Lithuania, the Council of Nationalities did not be- 
come a parliamentary platform for crisis management. 

The creation of the two-tier Soviet parliamentary sys- 
tem has further weakened the principle of equal repre- 
sentation of the republics and undermined the notion of 
a union of sovereign member-states. The Supreme So- 
viet has been demoted from supreme legislature to a 
secondary authority subordinated to the new Congress 
of People’s Deputies, which is a unicameral body. As 
Andrey Mishin, professor of law at Moscow State Uni- 
versity, concludes: 


The Supreme Soviet is not in fact a parliament, but 
rather a grand committee of the Congress. It lacks 
two organic qualities of a parliament. First, it does not 
possess sovereign legislative power, for all its deci- 
sions can be rescinded by the Congress. Second, it 
is not directly elected by the people.®* 


The deputies representing national-territorial units, 
which make up one-third of the Congress, are elected 
according to a similar formula as the Council of Nation- 
alities. Yet the 50 or so parliamentarians representing 
each of the smaller republics are easily lost in the total 
of 2250 deputies.®? The provision that the Supreme So- 
viet is not elected directly by popular vote but appoint- 
ed by the Congress of People’s Deputies, violates an- 
other principle of federalism. The republic delegations 
in the Council of Nationalities thus consist of indirectly 
elected deputies and appointed functionaries of politi- 
cal and social organizations that function or reside in 
the respective republics. The new parliamentary sys- 
tem thus reflects the combination of mutually contradic- 


tory principles: those of federalism and those of a uni- 
tary state. The advantages of democracy and par- 
liamentarism are outweighed by tendencies toward 
centralization and majority rule and a negation of direct, 
equal representation of the constituent states. 

A similar conclusion applies to the representation of 
republics and regions in other central organs, namely, 
in the Council of Ministers, the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet, the Supreme Court, the Procuracy, etc. 
Ex officio representation guarantees a minimal degree 
of proportionality. Beyond this measure, the center has 
taken no additional steps to secure greater representa- 
tion on the part of non-Russian officials in these bodies. 
A related problem is the representation of the republics 
in the non-federated structures, namely, the party, the 
armed forces, the KGB, the central planning bodies, or 
the USSR Academy of Sciences. Initially, Gorbachev's 
personnel policy led to a remarkable decline of non- 
Russian functionaries in these organs, but the trend has 
been somewhat reversed by recent appointments. At 
the moment, only one republic party chief-—Volodymyr 
lvashko from Ukraine—is represented on the Politburo, 
instead of the usual four to six. 

The draft Party Statute envisages the creation of a 
Central Committee Presidium in which all republic party 
leaders would be represented. A radical improvement 
of the representation of the republics in the federal leg- 
islative and executive bodies, especially the upgrading 
of the role of the Council of Nationalities, is thus an im- 
portant prerequisite for a revitalization of the Soviet 
federation. 

The reinforcement of the RSFSR’s independent orga- 
nizational political status and the creation of appropri- 
ate state organs form an important part in improving 
federal structures. In recent months, functions previ- 
ously performed by all-Union ministries have been 
transferred to the RSFSR Council of Ministers, and a 
Russian Communist Youth League and Academy of 
Sciences have been created. In order to reinforce the 
RSFSR’s status within the party, anew Russian Bureau 


80The RSFSR has 11 representatives for the republic, 64 for 16 
autonomous republics, 10 for 5 autonomous regions, and 10 for 10 
autonomous areas. In the old composition, with each chamber having 750 
seats, the RSFSR occupied 33 and 56 percent of the seats respectively. The 
predominance of the RSFSR has thus been reinforced in the new, smaller 
Supreme Soviet. 

81For a breakdown of the ethnic composition of the Congress of 
People’s Deputies and the Supreme Soviet, see V. Tishkov, “Assembly of 
Nations or Union Parliament?” Soyuz (Moscow), No. 1, January 1990, 
pp. 3-4. With the first of the annual rotations coming up in May 1990, the 
ethnic composition of the Supreme Soviet is likely to shift further in favor of 
Russians, since they are underrepresented relative to their 45.6 percent 
share of seats in the Congress. 

82 /zvestiva, Feb. 5, 1990 

88Tishkov, loc. cit. 
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has been set up in the CPSU Central Committee.°4 
Gorbachev seems also to have dropped objections 
against the formation of a Russian Communist Party. 
Russian politicians will continue closely to scrutinize 
every privilege granted to the Baltic states and other re- 
publics and compare it with the treatment afforded to 
the RSFSR. 


The presidency. The creation of an executive presi- 
dency has a profound, yet ambivalent impact on the 
federal relationship. Inthe words of Academician Vladi- 
mir Kudryavtsev, the president will stand ‘above Party, 
institutional, and national divisions.” Boris Lazarev of 
the Institute of State and Law sees the presidency as a 
“coordinating element,” a “bracket for the union,” a 
“guarantor of the federation.”®° In his acceptance 
speech, Gorbachev asserted that a democratic presi- 
dency will provide for “dialogue and cooperation with the 
representatives of different tendencies of society.”°° The 
proponents of a strong presidency seem to be influenced 
by the negative example of Yugoslavia, where the weak- 
ness of central authorities contributed to the progressive 
paralysis and disintegration of the central government. In 
a joint statement, 26 Baltic deputies, some of whom pro- 
posed the creation of a presidency in early 1989, wel- 
comed the creation of a presidency as a step ‘‘condu- 
cive to the process of democratization.” They seem to 
favor a consolidated central authority as interlocuteur 
valable in their negotiations for independence.®’ 

Yet the creation of a strong presidency seems to re- 
verse trends toward the sharing, decentralization, and 
democratization of power. It reflects the barely con- 
cealed frustration of the leadership with the slow pace 
of legislation and the time-consuming process of con- 
sensus-building. Prime Minister Ryzhkov has com- 
plained about the repeated readings of laws in the 
committees and chambers of the Supreme Soviet and 
concluded that the legislature takes “an extraordinarily 
long time reaching decisions.’®® Political scientist An- 
drey Kortunov asserts that “you cannot have a revolu- 
tion at consensus speed.’®? Yet consensus forms the 
working basis of federalism. 

The presidency also removes the representation of 
the republics in what is nominally the highest office in 
the USSR, since it replaces the collegial state leader- 
ship of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, in which 
each of the republics had a seat. The new Council of the 
Federation, which consists of the supreme soviet chair- 
men or presidents from the republics and is supposed 
to advise the president in the solution of interethnic dis- 
putes and related issues, will Supposedly fill this gap. 
The competencies of the Council are, however, not 
clearly demarcated from those of the Council of Nation- 


alities and the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, in 
which the 15 republics are also represented. In its first 
meeting, for instance, the Council of the Federation 
started to debate such legislative matters as the draft 
treaty on the federation. The Council is limited to con- 
sultative functions, its members have no voting right, 
and it is unclear what the procedures are for accommo- 
dating differences—say between Gorbachev and the 
representative of Georgia.” 

Finally, the president can issue presidential decrees 
(ukazy) and has other powers that weaken those of the 
federal legislature as well as the sovereign rights of the 
republics. Gorbachev can declare martial law or a state 
of emergency in a particular region of the USSR, al- 
though this is subject to consultation with local authori- 
ties and oversight by the Supreme Soviet. New emer- 
gency legislation empowers the president to ban 
disturbances of the public order—strikes, demonstra- 
tions, assemblies, publications, or organizations and 
movements “pursuing militant and anti-constitutional 
goals.”*' He can introduce “temporary presidential 
rule,” a form of direct rule over particular regions or re- 
publics, suspend the authority of their government, re- 
voke their legislation, remove their governments, and 
dissolve their parliaments.2* Sergey Stankevich refers 
to an “imperial presidency,” while Anatoliy Sobchak 
calls the Soviet presidency an “all-Union gendarme.” 
Konstantin Lubenchenko observed that “the traditional 


®41n 1956, Khrushchev set up a Russian Bureau in the Central 
Committee, but it was abolished by the 23rd Party Congress in 1966. The other 
departments dealt directly with RSFSR affairs; a parallel body covering the 
Russian federation thus became superfluous. 

®8SPravda, Mar. 10, 1990. 

®6/bid., Mar. 16, 1990. 

8’Moscow Television Service in Russian, Feb. 27, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Feb. 28, 1990, pp. 47-48. The Supreme Soviet of Georgia, in 
turn, issued a resolution instructing their deputies to abstain from voting on the 
Law on the Presidency, and declaring ‘null and void” the provisions 
limiting the sovereign rights of the republic. TASS, Mar. 9, 1990. 

®81n the CPSU Platform, the introduction of the presidency is justified 
with the argument that parliamentarism is still in its “formative stage,” and that 
therefore a “reliable and effective mechanism” for the implementation of 
legislation is needed. Pravda, Feb. 13, 1990. Ryzhkov specifically refers to the 
draft law on land which was submitted to parliament in September 1989 
and accepted at its third reading in February 1990. TASS, Feb. 27, 1990. 

®8Moscow Television Service in Russian, Mar. 2, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Mar. 5, 1990, p. 60. 

See Article 127, Para. 4 of the revised constitution, /zvestiya, Mar. 16, 
1990. 

°'See the drafts of the Law on the State of Emergency and the Law on 
Accountability for the Infringement of Citizens’ Rights and the Violation of the 
Territorial Integrity of the USSR. The strengthening of the troops of the 
Ministry of the Interior, the creation of military task forces, and the 
transformation of the KGB's Fifth Directorate into a Department for 
Constitutional Compliance provide the president with the material basis for 
enforcing emergency provisions. See ‘Moscow TV Carries 26 Feb. 
Supreme Soviet Session,” FB/S-SOV, Feb. 27, 1990, pp. 40-43. 

"USSR Law on Instituting the Post of President of the USSR,” /zvestiya, 
Mar. 16, 1990. 
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French model has been adopted with the old Soviet 
filling.”"°° Even if exerted in a “democratic spirit,” 
as Gorbachev promises, these extensive presidential 
powers seem to contradict the process of federalizing 
the government, create a broad array of overlapping 
competencies, and contribute to the “confusion of 
authority” in the USSR. 


The CPSU and federalism. Despite the alteration of 
Article 6, which had previously secured the leading role 
of the party in the Soviet polity, the CPSU remains a 
highly centralized, unitary party that has so far formed a 
major obstacle to the implementation of federalism. An 
essential problem regarding the reform of the Soviet 
state structure pertains thus to the future role of 
the CPSU.% 

In the draft Party Statute prepared for examination at 
the 28th Party Congress in June 1990, the CPSU has in- 
troduced provisions improving the representation of 
the republic parties in the central apparatus and grant- 
ing them a degree of autonomy including the right to 
draw up their own programs and statutes.°° The Cen- 
tral Committee has, however, fiercely resisted attempts 
at federalizing the party and defended the organiza- 
tional principle of “democratic centralism.” Gorbachev 
warns that otherwise the party would ‘‘turn into an amor- 
phous federalist club consisting of individual indepen- 
dent party groups.’?° These limited reforms are, how- 
ever, unlikely to provide a timely and adequate answer 
to the more fundamental challenges to the CPSU, 
namely, the loss of power of the local and republic party 
organizations (the so-called “Polish challenge’), the 
erosion of Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy (the “Hungarian 
challenge’), and separatist tendencies within the party 
(the “Lithuanian challenge’). These trends toward po- 
litical pluralism, de-ideologization, and decentraliza- 
tion are likely to put enormous pressure on the CPSU to 
rethink its role in society and to propose more funda- 
mental reforms than discussed so far. Thus far, howev- 
er, the transition to a multiparty system has not yet pro- 
duced a political movement at the all-Union level that 
could compete with or replace the CPSU as an integrat- 
ing and unifying force. 


Bargaining and Conflict Management 


The Soviet republics have few options for initiating, 
amending, or challenging legislation at the all-Union 
level or for seeking political or judicial adjudication in 
cases of conflict with the central authorities. Legislative 
initiative gives them the right to propose or amend leg- 
islation in the Congress of People’s Deputies and the 
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Supreme Soviet, a right qualified by the power of these 
bodies to decide whether or not to take up the proposal. 
The deputies from the Baltic republics have put forward 
alternative drafts and amendments on virtually every 
law and constitutional amendment on the agenda of the 
USSR legislature in recent months—to little avail. 

The revised constitution also establishes a sort of ref- 
erendum giving the republics the right to ask the Su- 
preme Soviet for a country-wide discussion of draft 
laws and “other important issues of state life.”°” Soviet 
republics have no right to ratify—that is, to validate— 
legislation of the Congress of People’s Deputies, the 
Supreme Soviet, and its Presidium, or to veto legislative 
acts of central bodies.?° Union legislation thus enters 
automatically into force on the territory of a republic 
without the consent of its highest legislative body. 
There is also no formal mechanism to determine wheth- 
er a republic agrees, for example, to having a nuclear 
power plant set up on its territory, a military installation 
expanded, or its natural resources exploited. 

Federal systems are characterized by frequent dis- 
putes between the central authorities and the member- 
states over the interpretation of constitutional provi- 
sions, the division of powers, and related issues. Unlike 
other federations, the USSR does not have an indepen- 
dent judiciary, a constitutional court that could provide 
a legally binding ruling, arbitration, or an advisory opin- 
ion. The predominance of the Union is codified in the 
provision that union law prevails over republic law 
(Article 74). The Congress of People’s Deputies is the 


°3The New York Times, Mar. 14, 1990. 

The Soviet press shows great interest in the events in Yugoslavia; see, 
for example, Ye. Vostrukhov in /zvestiya, Sept. 23 and 28, 1989. The Party 
Statute of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia guarantees that no 
decision is taken without the consent of the parties of the major republics, 1.€., 
Croatia, Serbia, and Slovenia. Each of them has a de facto veto right. 
Without their votes, the central bodies cannot reach the required quorum. 

See the CPSU Platform for the 28th Party Congress, loc. cit.; and the 
Draft CPSU Statutes, Pravda, Mar. 28, 1990. 

26Gorbachev, Fate. See the proceedings of the CPSU Central 
Committee Special Plenary Session on December 25 and 26, 1989, ibid., 
Dec. 26 and 27, 1989. Gorbachev has presented the most detailed 
critique of a decentralized party in his “Appeal to the Communists of 
Lithuania,” delivered to the LCP Central Committee Plenum by V. A. 
Medvedev, member of the Politburo, on December 1, 1989, ibid., Dec. 3, 
1989. 

97Article 115 and Article 119, Para. 5. The procedures and results of 
such a nation-wide discussion remain somewhat unclear. In the 1936 
constitution, the republics had the right to propose a country-wide 
referendum. While this provision has never been put into effect, it provided the 
republics at least with an option to challenge legislation of the central 
authorities. The right to initiate a referendum is now reserved to the president 
and the Congress of People’s Deputies. 

%8See the proposal to introduce ratification of Union legislation by the 
republics’ legislatures in Andrey Sakharov, “Speech to the Congress,” The 
New York Review of Books, August 17, 1989, pp. 25-26. The 1924 
constitution had stipulated the right of the republics to object to laws passed 
by central authorities. This right was dropped in the 1936 constitution. 
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highest constitutional authority. Together with the presi- 
dent and the Supreme Soviet, the Congress has a vari- 
ety of powers for revoking the legislation of the repub- 
lics, if it is not in line with the USSR Constitution and 
laws. There are thus no enforceable guarantees that 
the newly extended constitutional rights and freedoms 
of the republics will be safeguarded. A proper system 
of horizontal and vertical checks and balances does 
not exist in the USSR.°° 

Gorbachev seems to have recognized the critical 
lack of aconstitutional judiciary. ln November 1989, the 
Congress decided to create a Constitutional Oversight 
Committee. The body, which is to begin functioning in 
April 1990, consists of 27 “specialists in the field of poli- 
tics and the law” with one representative from each re- 
public, and is elected by the Congress of People’s 
Deputies for aterm of 10 years. It examines draft USSR 
laws, constitutions and laws of the union republics, res- 
olutions of the USSR and republic councils of ministers, 
and normative acts of other state organs and public 
organizations—including the communist party.'°° 

When a legislative act is found to contravene the 
USSR Constitution or laws, the Constitutional Oversight 
Committee is to communicate its findings to the organ 
that issued the act with the understanding that the viola- 
tion will be eliminated. Communication of such a finding is 
to suspend the execution of the challenged legislation. In 
case aconstitutional conflict cannot be solved in this way, 
the Committee is to refer the matter at issue to the higher 
authority of the body concerned. If, for instance, a repub- 
lic parliament refuses to accept a finding of the Com- 
mittee, the dispute would be submitted to the USSR 
Congress of People’s Deputies, which in turn could 
force the republican parliament to bring its legislation in 
line with the USSR Constitution and legislation, even if 
the issue fell within the exclusive jurisdiction of the re- 
public concerned. 

The Committee’s competencies are thus limited. It is 
not the highest constitutional authority. It has, for in- 
stance, no power to overrule executive or legislative 
acts by the central authorities or to provide indepen- 
dent, final, binding arbitration in constitutional conflicts. 
Enforcement depends on the cooperation of the organs 
to which the Committee communicates its findings. The 
right to submit “findings” and “advisory opinions” can 
be compared with a legislative initiative through which 
a review of a decision can be sought. Moreover, the 
Congress can overrule any decision of the Committee 
by a two-thirds majority. It remains to be seen how ef- 
fective the Committee will be in challenging decrees 
passed by the Supreme Soviet or decisions of the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies, should they prove to con- 
travene constitutional provisions. In the words of depu- 


ty Vladimir Denisov, “no judge in this country would 
dream of ruling against him [Gorbachev] in his worst 
nightmare.”'°! 

The Committee is thus basically a political organ. Itis 
accountable to the Congress of People’s Deputies and 
does not form part of an independent, professional judi- 
ciary.'°* Nor does it significantly shift the political and 
judicial center of gravity in favor of the republics. In the 
words of a Baltic delegate, the Committee will “not only 
fail to serve the restoration of the sovereign rights of the 
union republics, but restrict even their restricted 
rights.” '° Its main objective seems to be the enforce- 
ment of the legislation of the central authorities. Its cre- 
ation can be considered as a semi-concession that is 
unlikely to contribute to the solution of the emerging 
constitutional crisis. 

In federations, informal bargaining processes are 
much more important than formal procedures pre- 
scribed by law. Little is Known about informal process- 
es of consultation and consensus-building in the USSR. 
The highly centralized, authoritarian state structure is 
not conducive to internal bargaining and compromise. 
Nevertheless, Gorbachev has clearly departed from 
the administrative-command methods of his predeces- 
sors. He frequently consults with subordinate leaders, 
goes to great lengths to hear various points on an issue, 
and dispatches fact-finding or mediation missions to 
trouble spots. In the event of disagreement, he post- 
pones decision or refers the disagreement to a com- 
mission. He thus attempts to be a consensus-building 
politician trying to reconcile opposing views.'%* In 
many instances, Gorbachev's mixture of dialogue, per- 


°°See the critique of the Soviet constitution in Andrey Sakharov, ‘On the 
Constitution,” Komsomolskaya Pravda, Oct. 8, 1989. 

10 Article 125 according to ‘USSR Law on Amendments and Additions 
to Article 125 of the USSR Constitution,” /zvestiya, Dec. 26, 1989. (In the 
newest constitutional revision, the numeration has changed to Art. 124). A 
Law on Constitutional Compliance specifying the competencies and 
procedures of the Committee is in preparation. Pravda, Dec. 22, 1989. 

'0'The New York Times, Feb. 28, 1990. 

'021) a symbolically important step toward an independent judiciary, the 
Congress has amended the Law on the Presidency so that the Constitutional 
Oversight Committee is not appointed by the president, as originally 
proposed, but by the Congress. 

103) Gryazin, quoted in TASS (English Service), Dec. 21, 1989. The 
Baltic Parliamentary Group issued a statement criticizing the draft and 
abstained from voting on the amendment; the Group does not feel bound 
by the Committee’s finding. See the speech by K. V. Motieka at the Second 
Session of the Congress of People’s Deputies, Moscow Television Service 
in Russian, Dec. 22, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 27, 1989, 
pp. 65-66. See also the statement by Yuriy Afanas'yev in the name of the 
Interregional Group of Deputies, ibid., Dec. 22, 1989, pp. 40-42. Boris Yel’tsin 
subsequently suggested the creation of a constitutional court for the 
RSFSR. 

'04The best example of Gorbachev's informal bargaining approach is 
his handling of Lithuania up to the declaration of independence on March 11, 
1990. On several occasions, Gorbachev summoned the leadership of the 
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suasion, appeals, and open threats has, however, not 
produced a resolution of differences. It is thus ques- 
tionable how effective Gorbachev's remarkable bar- 
gaining attempts are as long as there is little room for 
compromise. It remains to be seen how far Gorbachev, 
the supreme ruler and proclaimed teacher of his peo- 
ple, can go in tolerating dissent and abdicating the old 
methods of diktat and the use, or threat of use, of force. 

Inthe context of the growing self-assertiveness of the 
republics and the proposed decentralization, the ab- 
sence of formal and informal mechanisms for the 
peaceful resolution of conflicts has become a decisive 
weakness of the Soviet federal structure. In recent 
months, the number of unresolved center-periphery 
disputes has proliferated. Some republics have resort- 
ed to unilateral measures in asserting their sovereign 
rights and interests. '°° Republic supreme soviets have 
taken legislation into their own hands, amending their 
constitutions and passing laws without much consider- 
ation for union legislation. Declaring their insubordina- 
tion, the dissident republics thus challenge the very 
essence of the Union. They openly question the consti- 
tutionality of the Soviet system, point at the chronic and 
systematic violation of their constitutional rights and 
freedoms by the central authorities, refer to the ab- 
sence of proper procedures in passing constitutional 
amendments in the USSR, and complain about the lack 
of an independent constitutional judiciary to protect 
their legally guaranteed rights and freedoms. In their 
eyes, the supremacy of all-Union legislation is thus an 
instrument for ensuring the hegemony of the center and 
usurping the powers of the member-states. 

The problem for the USSR is not too little, but too 
much, legislation. The vast number of normative de- 
crees passed by central bodies has produced a kind of 
legislative inflation, with various bureaucracies claim- 
ing the same prerogatives without a legal basis to do 
so. The difference between a law as a juridical act and 


Communist Party of Lithuania to Moscow in an attempt to reconcile the 
actions by the Lithuanian parliament and party with his own agenda. He also 
met regularly with the Lithuanian delegates to the USSR People’s 
Congress, dispatched several high-ranking party leaders to Lithuania, and 
personally carried his message to Lithuania in a last-ditch attempt to 
prevent the secession of the republic’s communist party from the CPSU. 
'5in November 1988, the Supreme Soviet of Estonia amended Article 
70 of its constitution to empower the republic parliament to suspend the 
application of USSR laws and ordinances in Estonia if it deems them to 
infringe on the republic’s sovereignty, to violate the republic's constitution and 
laws, or to conflict with the republic's best interests in general. The 
Supreme Soviets of Azerbaijan, Georgia, Moldavia, Latvia, and Lithuania also 
decreed the supremacy of the legislation of the republic over that of the 
Union. See Pravda, Nov. 19, 1989, for Azerbaijan’s action; /zvestiya, Nov. 21, 
1989, for Georgia; and Pravda, Nov. 24, 1989, for Moldavia. While the 
details of the constitutional amendments vary, they share the same view on the 
precedence of republic over Union legislation. 
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as a political declaration has been lost. The result is at- 
rophy of law, insecurity, and chronic confusion of re- 
sponsibilities. At issue is the political and legal basis of 
the federation. The constitution drafted in 1977 under 
Brezhnev's leadership is in many respects outdated; 
lags behind political, economic, social, and psycholog- 
ical changes in Soviet society; and serves to protect the 
status quo. Deputy Konstantin Lubenchenko, chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet Committee on Legislation, Le- 
gality, Law and Order, asserts that it is untenable to 
check new laws for conformity with an outdated, delegi- 
timized constitution. '°° Dissident legislators justify their 
insubordination as bargaining tactics, as acts of resis- 
tance aimed at changing the Soviet constitutional 
framework from below through political means. 


Conclusions 


While it is difficult to isolate specific deficiencies in 
the Soviet federal system or to suggest optimal solu- 
tions for center-periphery relations and the building ofa 
“Soviet style” federation, the study of the Soviet prob- 
lems from a comparative perspective allows one to 
draw some general conclusions. Soviet and foreign 
commentators contend that the transformation of the 
Soviet state structure into a “true federation” requires 
only modest adjustments in the existing constitutional 
framework and thus call it a relatively moderate ap- 
proach toward resolving the concerns of minorities. All 
things considered, however, the renewal of the Soviet 
federation implies a revolutionary institutional reform 
and—most important—a radical departure from exist- 
ing political practices in the USSR. It requires: (1) a sub- 
stantial redistribution of powers, conceding exclusive 
jurisdiction and autonomous status to the republics; 
(2) improved representation and participation of the re- 
publics at the all-Union level; (3) a federalization of the 
highly centralized party, administrative, and legal 
structures; and (4) the creation of mechanisms for the 
peaceful resolution of political and constitutional con- 
flicts, that is, the formation of an independent constitu- 
tional court. 

So far, the Soviet leadership has taken an administra- 
tive approach. It continues to deal with minority ques- 
tions on a case-by-case basis. It extends special treat- 
ment to the most troublesome areas in an attempt to 
ease problems rather than solve them. The Soviet Pres- 


106"4 Fourth Constitution: Pros and Cons," New Times (Moscow), 
No. 41, October 1989, pp. 34-37. But Lubchenko rejects the drafting of a 
new constitution, on the grounds that there would be no consensus on its 
provisions. 
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ident has yet to define the objectives, essence, and de- 
sign of arenewed federation. In order to accommodate 
the increasingly divergent aspirations and expecta- 
tions of all of the Soviet Union’s constituent republics, 
Gorbachev will have to set in motion a broad, bold, and 
focused policy process based on consultation and 
compromise with all the parties concerned, including 
the constituent republics. 

In federal systems, however, processes can be as 
important as, or more important than, institutions; the spir- 
it prevails over the letter of federal arrangements. |n this 
respect, Gorbachev faces a more formidable task than 
just a constitutional reform. Soviet political culture is not 
hospitable to the federal idea; it lacks a tradition of seek- 
ing federal solutions. Notions of tolerance, mutual re- 
spect, power-sharing, consensus, fairness, and compro- 
mise are not (yet) the characteristic traits of the Soviet 
polity. Exceptionally great communication barriers 
caused by social, ethnic, political, or ideological polar- 
ization continue to exist. Soviet society has to learn to 
accept that social, ethnic, political, and ideological di- 
versity is a source of strength rather than weakness. 

Control and timing are two major determinants in this 
process of federation-building. The question is whether 
the federalization of the USSR can be managed and 
stabilized at a certain level or whether the concurrent 
processes of democratization and decentralization are 
simply reinforcing the centrifugal tendencies. In many 
respects, federalism goes against the logic of the sys- 
tem it is supposed to save. The implementation of the 
idea of a Soviet federation may simply aggravate the 


systemic crisis it is intended to alleviate. As the exam- - 


ple of Yugoslavia demonstrates, giving more power to 
the periphery may only help to tear a divided state fur- 
ther apart. A thin line divides federalism, i.e., freedom in 
alliance, from separatism, i.e., freedom from alliance. In 
the view of Baltic and other popular fronts, a federation 
or confederation is but a transitional stage to seces- 
sion and independence. For them, the question is not 
whether independence from the Soviet Union should 
be sought or not, but when and how it should be 
achieved. Federalism thus becomes a hidden form of 
separatism. Soviet politicians at all levels thus face the 
difficult task of dismantling the old system without sacri- 


ficing the stability and integrity of the Union. 

In light of the growing dissatisfaction with the status 
quo and the increasing self-assertiveness at the local 
and republic levels, federalization is running out of 
time. Politicians in the Baltic republics and other re- 
gions have already rejected the CPSU Platform on Na- 
tionalities as too little, too late. They perceive Gorba- 
chev’s wavering agenda as part of the problem, not of 
the solution. In their view, perestroyka and the solution 
of the national question have become antinomies. With 
the elections of new republic and local parliaments, the 
quest for systemic change is likely to increase. Pres- 
sure from below may overtake the managed reforms 
from above as revolutionary upheaval replaces evolu- 
tionary change. The diktat from the street may follow the 
diktat from the center. Gorbachev's commitment not to 
use force in settling domestic conflicts will then be put 
tONaeST 

Yet such developments are also likely to increase 
the pressure for more radical—and more adequate— 
reform of the federal system, whatever the Soviet lead- 
ership’s intentions. The Soviet Union is thus unlikely to 
see a uniform, linear, gradual, orderly, and controlled 
process of federalization. Nor is it clear what the final 
outcome of the process, the “true federation,’ will look 
like, whether it will result in “diversity within a single 
whole, or in single entities in diversity” as Karl Marx put 
it. If the 1990's turn out to be the decade for rebuilding 
the Soviet federation, it promises to be a long and diffi- 
cult decade rich in domestic conflicts and disputes. 

It behooves me to finish on a note of caution. Federal- 
ization solves some, but not all ethnic problems. Politi- 
cal reforms and economic improvements that succeed 
in reducing some manifestations of nationalism may ex- 
acerbate others. A Soviet Union in a new and more 
open political environment with a less rigid system of 
center-periphery relations will likely be characterized 
by an increase, rather than a decrease, of nationalism, 
particularism, and localism, i.e., it is likely to be less 
manageable and prone to greater ethnic conflict and 
competition. Yet in a federation, conflict situations are 
to be expected, and there is no reason to dramatize 
them as long as appropriate mechanisms exist to solve 
the conflicts peacefully and equitably. 


Toward Lithuanian Independence: 


Algirdas Brazauskas and the CPL 


Alfred Erich Senn 

n December 1989, the decision of the Communist 

Party of Lithuania (CPL) to declare its indepen- 
dence from the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) caught the attention of the world and 
gave Algirdas Brazauskas, the first secretary of the 
CPL, considerable international publicity. At the start of 
1990, he was perhaps the most visible of republic first 
party secretaries, and he was certainly the most popu- 
lar political figure in Lithuania. 

The manner in which Brazauskas succeeded Rin- 
gaudas Songaila on October 20, 1988, as first secre- 
tary of the CPL constituted nothing less than a revolu- 
tion. To be sure, Moscow seemed to be exercising 
control: as Songaila’s position crumbled, Moscow sent 
observers to participate in the discussions concerning 
succession; and even before being designated as the 
new leader, Brazauskas had to make a ritual journey to 
Moscow to obtain Mikhail Gorbachev's nihil obstat. The 
traditional forms, however, did not represent the new 
forces active in the land. The Communist Party of Lithu- 
ania in fact took a giant step along the road that led 
eventually to its declaration of independence. | 

The Lithuanians had already begun their journey on 
this road. Two weeks before Songaila’s resignation, the 
party Central Committee began conducting its meet- 
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ings in Lithuanian for the first time in 50 years.” In addi- 
tion, in conjunction with Brazauskas’s appointment, the 
Lithuanian party deprived Moscow of its fulcrum in Lith- 
uania when the CPL Central Committee forced the re- 
placement of Nikolay Mitkin, the Russian sent by Gor- 
bachev two years earlier to serve as second secretary 
of the CPL. Since by tradition the party second secre- 
tary in Lithuania (as in many other union-republics) was 
a Russian, the Lithuanians replaced him with a Russian, 
but one from Lithuania, Vladimir Berezov.° 
Brazauskas’s official biography pictured him in tradi- 
tional terms, beginning with his birth in Rokiskis in 1932 
and his education as an engineer at the Snieckus Poly- 
technical Institute in Kaunas, “where he actively partici- 
pated in student academic and Komsomol activities.” 
After working as a construction engineer, he entered 
the republic’s Council of Ministers in 1965 and became 
deputy chairman of its State Planning Committee. A 
party member since 1959, he rose to the position of par- 
ty secretary and member of the CPL’s Bureau in 1977.4 
Brazauskas’s unofficial biography offered greater 
promise of innovation and new directions. In answer to 
journalists’ questions, he admitted that Petras Griskevi- 
Gius, Songaila’s predecessor as first secretary, had 
once “suggested” that Brazauskas resign from the 
Central Committee, presumably because he was too 
independent in character. Gossip pictured Brazauskas 


‘For a detailed account of events in Lithuania in 1988, see Alfred E. 
Senn, Lithuania Awakening, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 
forthcoming in 1990. See also V. Stanley Vardys, “Lithuanian National 
Politics,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1989, 
pp. 53-76. 

See Senn, op. cit., Ch. 9. 

°See Vardys, loc. cit., p. 64. 

4Tiesa (Vilnius), Oct. 21, 1988. 
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as the last in his school class to join the Komsomol, and 
people who had worked with him spoke glowingly of his 
comprehension of fundamental economic problems. 


Brazauskas in Office 


Two days after Brazauskas assumed the post of first 
secretary of the CPL, the Lithuanian Reconstruction 
Movement (Lietuvos Persitvarkymo Sajudis) held its 
constitutional congress in Vilnius.° The delegates were 
to some extent unable to decide clearly whether they 
were celebrating past victories or building anew future, 
and at times speeches inflamed strong national feel- 
ings. Speaking before the congress, Brazauskas 
called for unity; then, as tensions rose on the second 
day, he reminded delegates of the forces that still con- 
trolled Lithuania. “Just think what this would all be like if 
Songaila were still in office,’ seemed a popular refrain 
of the day. 

The honeymoon ended abruptly on November 19, 
1988, when Brazauskas blocked the Supreme Soviet of 
the Lithuanian SSR from considering a constitutional 
amendment declaring that no all-Union legislation 
would be valid in the republic unless ratified by the re- 
public’s parliament, something akin to the “nullifica- 
tion” doctrine in antebellum America. Estonia had 
adopted such a constitutional amendment on Novem- 
ber 17, and in the name of Baltic solidarity, Sajudis 
wanted Lithuania to do the same. Angry demonstrators 
outside the Supreme Soviet building spit on deputies 
as they left, and Brazauskas paid a heavy emotional 
price in this conflict. A friend of his later revealed that he 
had been under medication during the debates. 

Brazauskas's basic policies at this point might be di- 
vided into three broad categories: cultural, economic, 
and political. Culturally, he endorsed Sajlidis’s pro- 
gram of making Lithuanian the official language of the 
republic, and he endorsed the plan to make traditional 
Lithuanian symbols, such as the tricolor flag, the official 
symbols of the republic. This legislation was adopted 
by the Supreme Soviet on November 18.° Economical- 
ly, he advocated ‘economic self-sufficiency” and indi- 
cated that he was ready to do battle with the authorities 
in Moscow over the issue. Politically, Brazauskas 
Supported a rather limited notion of Lithuanian ‘‘sover- 
eignty” within the Soviet federation, while postponing a 
decision on republic independence. This stand an- 
gered Sayjudis. 

Several considerations may have prompted Bra- 


°See Senn, op. cit., Ch.-11; also Vardys, loc. cit., pp. 64-65. 
°See Vardys, loc. cit., p. 67. 


zauskas’s stand on “nullification.” First, he apparently 
did not consider this the right issue on which to confront 
Moscow at this time. Second, Brazauskas presumably 
felt aneed to distinguish his stance from Sajudis’s pro- 
gram. Finally, he probably objected to putting himself in 
a position of automatically following the lead of the Es- 
tonians. In short, he wanted to establish his own identity 
and his own pace. Brazauskas in fact called for post- 
ponement of action on the proposal instituting ‘“‘nullifi- 
cation” rather than for its outright rejection, but in the 
spirit of the day critics saw no distinction here. 

At the beginning of 1989, Brazauskas found himself 
under heavy attack as he made his way through the tri- 
angular relationship among Sajudis, Moscow, and the 
CPL’s Central Committee. Facing an election cam- 
paign for the new USSR Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties, the party adopted the slogan ‘‘A Lithuania without 
Sovereignty is a Lithuania without a Future”, but the po- 
litical debate bogged down in a semantic quagmire in- 
volving the relative meanings of “independence,” 
“sovereignty,” and “self-sufficiency.” Whereas some 
insisted on saying “independence” pure and simple, 
party officials favored “sovereignty, a term already 
contained in the Soviet constitution and therefore politi- 
cally prudent to use in dealing with Moscow. Moscow 
distrusted all the strange thoughts emanating from the 
Baltic, and Brazauskas had to visit the Soviet capital al- 
most weekly: “Everything is ahead,” he declared in a 
radio interview, “and we have to work hard because we 
are first. It is hard for the ones in the lead to break 
the icer” 

At the same time, the ship that Brazauskas was pilot- 
ing still had the same old crew: only a party congress 
could change the makeup of the Central Committee, 
and Brazauskas had rejected calls for a special con- 
gress in the fall of 1988. At times, Brazauskas’s own po- 
sition seemed insecure, although he denied that this 
was so: ‘| think there are no grounds to spread such ru- 
mors in Lithuania. | am alive and well, and, as you can 
see, amin my office.”® When, however, ameeting of the 
Central Committee, characterized by critics as “the 
plenum of the victims of perestroyka,” vigorously at- 
tacked Sajuais’s activity, the conservatives seemed 
resurgent. 

The Central Committee plenum of February 1989 in 
fact represented an aftershock to the events of Octo- 
ber. Having lost control of the position of second secre- 
tary in the CPL, Moscow forged another entry, sending 
Valerionas Baltrunas, a Lithuanian to replace Lionginas 


’Tiesa, Feb. 18, 1989. 
®ibid., Feb. 11, 1989. 
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Algirdas Brazauskas, chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of Lithuania, gives an interview at a 


polling station in Vilnius after voting in the February 24, 1990, elections to the republic’s Supreme Soviet. 


Sepetys as party chief of ideology. Baltrunas took the 
new post of Central Committee secretary for ideology 
and also became chairman of the party Ideological 
Commission. (In the fall of 1989, Lithuanian demonstra- 
tors, protesting Moscow's pressure on the CPL, carried 
signs reading “Berezov is ours, Baltrunas is yours”’.) 
The February plenum, on these terms, appeared to be 
a compromise that kept Brazauskas in office. 

Speaking at the plenum, Brazauskas seemed to line 
up with the conservatives. He accused Sajudis of lead- 
ing Lithuania into ruin and warned that cooperation be- 
tween the CPL and Sajudis would cease unless Sajudis 
halted its drive for Lithuania’s independence.? 

The First Secretary's personal political fortunes took 
asharp turn for the better in the March 1989 elections to 
the USSR Congress of People’s Deputies. Sajtidis had 
originally entered candidates for the Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies against both Brazauskas and Berezov. 
But because electoral defeat would have seriously 
weakened Brazauskas’s bargaining position vis-a-vis 
Moscow, the Sajtidis leadership withdrew its candi- 
dates against both these leaders. '° Although the elec- 
tions resulted in an overwhelming victory for Sajlidis 
and a stunning defeat for the party, Brazauskas and 
Berezov, who were the only party candidates to win in 
the first round of the voting, nevertheless gained per- 
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sonal victories. "' 

From this point on, Brazauskas drew closer again to 
Sajudis, apparently accepting Sajudis’s political pro- 
gram with its aims of independence. Although he con- 
tinued to urge caution on his fellow nationals, he de- 
fended Lithuania's cause in the face of objections 
coming from Moscow. As a result, he enjoyed great 
personal popularity in Lithuania, but his prestige did not 
carry over to the party. According to a public opinion 
poll carried out in March by the Institute of Philosophy, 
Sociology, and Law of the Lithuanian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Brazauskas received a rating of plus 72 (ona 
scale ranging from minus 100 to plus 100). A second 
poll, taken in the last week of May, scored him plus 84, 
Sajudis plus 68, and the party only plus 22.'@ 


°For a favorable account of the February plenum, see Pravda (Moscow), 
Feb. 22, 1989. 

Running against Brazauskas in the Vilnius district of Antakalnis, which 
contains a heavy student population, was Arvydas Juozaitis, who was very 
popular with Lithuanian youth and had an excellent chance of winning. 
The Independent (London), Feb. 8, 1989, quoted Juozaitis as saying, “If 
Brazauskas loses, it could mean a political crisis.” 

"In the second round, Kestutis Zaleckas, head of the Vilnius city party 
organization, emerged as the only party figure to win a seat without any 
SajUdis support, open or tacit. 

'’The party hastily assembled the results of all the polls of 1989 and 
early 1990 and published them in Kommunisticheskaya partiya Litvy—1989 g. 
(The Communist Party of Lithuania, 1989), Vilnius, Mintis, 1990. 
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Brazauskas Advances His Program 


By the spring of 1989, Brazauskas seemed back in 
tune with the fundamental drives and aspirations of the 
mainstream of Lithuanians. He watched approvingly as 
the Lithuanian Supreme Soviet ratified a constitutional 
amendment giving the republic veto powers over Sovi- 
et laws, and he supported the campaign to force Mos- 
cow to condemn the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 1939 
by which Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union divided 
up Eastern Europe. He made a personal visit to USSR 
Defense Minister Dmitriy Yazov to discuss problems of 
Lithuanians in the Soviet armed forces. Carefully publi- 
cizing his efforts by means of regular Friday interviews, 
he projected the image of a man determined to pres- 
sure Moscow on the most fundamental concerns of the 
Lithuanian people. 

Yet, Brazauskas still moved slowly on the question of 
independence. In February, he advocated “republican 
sovereignty, a sovereign republic in the body of the 
USSR.” He advised caution: “Categorical demands, 
such as ‘Remove the occupation army’, are to my way 
of thinking useless.” Pointing to the economic ties that 
still bound Lithuania to the Soviet Union, Brazauskas re- 
peatedly emphasized the extreme difficulties the Coun- 
try would face if cut off from its sources of supply: “We 
grew up with economic and all sorts of other ties with 
the entire country, and today without the Union's raw 
materials and markets we cannot lead a normal exis- 
tence.” Rather, Brazauskas argued, the task was to re- 
define Lithuania's relationship with the Soviet Union, 
and he endorsed the idea of revising the treaty of union 
that had formed the USSR in the first place. '° 

Moscow displayed considerable understanding in 
accepting the principle of economic self-sufficiency for 
Lithuania (as well as for Latvia and Estonia), in agreeing 
eventually to denounce the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, 
and even in discussing the possibility of restructuring 
the federal system, but it objected strongly when Bra- 
zauskas began speaking of the need to establish an in- 
dependent communist party. But how, the Lithuanians 
asked, could their republic achieve economic self- 
sufficiency and “sovereignty” if their communist party 
still remained a subsidiary of the party in Moscow? This, 
Moscow replied, would constitute a blow to the prestige 
of the CPSU and. prejudice the integrity of the Soviet 
state. When the Lithuanians went ahead with plans fora 
party congress in December to consider the issue, 
Moscow became alarmed. 

On August 26, the CPSU Central Committee issued a 
condemnation of developments in the Baltic republics 
and warned the Baltic communist parties that they had 


best mend their ways.'* This declaration epitomized 
the changing situation in the Soviet Union. Inthe golden 
days of the command-administrative system, such 
a condemnation would have sent fear and trembling 
through the republics, and the Baltic communist parties 
would surely have engaged in severe soul-searching 
and self-criticism, expressing gratitude for having had 
their sinful ways pointed out to them. In the new era, 
however, this declaration evoked .a different sort of 
discussion. 

The question arose as to who had actually written the 
declaration, and Moscow found itself embarrassed by 
the document. Gorbachev, who was away from Mos- 
cow on vacation, was allegedly informed of the text,’ 
but in subsequent months it proved impossible to find 
anyone who admitted to having written it. Vadim Med- 
vedev, CPSU Central Committee secretary for ideolo- 
gy, later privately told the Lithuanians of having ap- 
proved the document without having read it; when 


faced by a question on the authorship of the declaration 
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during a press conference in Vilnius on January 13, 
1990, Medvedev, obviously irritated, complained that 
one should forget such old history and think oy bright 
new thoughts as befit the new decade. 

At the time, however, Moscow’s declaration of Au- 
gust 26 raised the specter of forceful intervention. As 
The New York Times reported on September 6, Bra- 
zauskas himself ‘‘stressed that there was no imminent 
likelinood of a military crackdown,” but “I cannot say 
that itis impossible. | hope and believe that this will nev- 
er be necessary.” For his part, Vytautas Landsbergis, 
the president of Sajtidis, reportedly declared that Mos- 
cow’s declaration contained the threat of “physical 
means of repression.” 

Through the controversy and tension, Brazauskas 
pushed forward his program for Lithuania. “One cannot 
forget that the whole world recognizes the principle that 
the sovereign rights of each nation have primacy 
against any purposes of world politics,” he declared in 
August. Nevertheless, Brazauskas repeatedly empha- 
sized his country’s real geopolitical situation, saying, 
for example, that ‘We have to establish new rela- 
tions with the CPSU, but you cannot run away from 
life.” "© Summoned to Moscow to explain his party's in- 
sistence on holding an extraordinary congress, he ex- 
plained that it had to take a clear stand on Stalinism, 
that a new Central Committee membership had to be 
elected that would reflect the strength of reformers 


'SSee, especially, his statements in Tiesa, July 15 and Aug. 17, 1989. 
4Pravda, Aug. 27, 1989. 

'SThe New York Times, Aug. 30, 1989. 

'6Tiesa, Aug. 17 and Oct. 25, 1989. 
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within the party, and that the party had to declare its 
“self-sufficiency” in order to establish its place in con- 
temporary Lithuanian life. On the question of future rela- 
tions with the CPSU, he told Moscow: “It is not yet es- 
tablished what kind of ties a self-sufficient Communist 
| Party of Lithuania will have with the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union.”'” 

Authorities in Moscow reacted negatively to the de- 
velopments in Lithuania. Krasnaya Zvezda vigorously 
supported the Russian-Polish Vienybé-Yedinstvo-Jed- 
nosé (Unity) organization, which members of the Rus- 
sian and Polish minorities in Lithuania established to 
defend their interests.'® The CPSU Central Committee 
welcomed a declaration “On the Political Situation in 
Lithuania’ —signed by 26 people in Vilnius on Novem- 
ber 13—complaining that the Soviet constitution was 
no longer functioning in Lithuania and that Sajudis was 
taking over the CPL.'? In November, the CPSU Central 
Committee summoned the Lithuanian party leaders to 
Moscow for a meeting and then sent Vadim Medvedev 
to lecture the Lithuanians. Fearing that Moscow might 
remove party leaders in Vilnius, demonstrators greeted 
Medvedev upon his arrival with a major show of support 
for Brazauskas, Berezov, and Justas Paleckis, the 
head of the Central Committee’s ideological section. 
Notwithstanding Moscow’s pressure, at the beginning 
of December the Lithuanian Supreme Soviet altered Ar- 
ticle 6 of the constitution of the Lithuanian SSR, abolish- 
ing the Communist Party’s monopoly on power. 

The tension between Moscow and Vilnius produced 
a situation whereby Gorbachev and Brazauskas 
seemed to need each other. At a time when East Euro- 
pean communist parties were crumbling for lack of So- 
viet support, Moscow’s criticisms added to Brazaus- 
kas’s stature, although the CPL’s popularity still lagged 
far behind that of Sajudis. A new public opinion poll, 
carried out at the beginning of October, reported that 
the communist party had fallen from plus 22 in May to 
plus 15; Sajlidis had fallen from plus 68 to plus 57; Bra- 
zauskas had slipped from plus 84 to plus 77; and Gor- 
bachev’s ‘domestic policy” had fallen from plus 63 to 
plus 40. If an election were held atthat time, 48 percent 
of the respondents would have voted for Sajudis and 
only 19 percent for the party. 

A new poll at the beginning of November showed lit- 
tle change: the CPL had an approval rating of plus 
16; Sajtdis, plus 60; Brazauskas, plus 78; and Gorba- 
chev’s domestic policy, plus 42. On the question of 
“who best represents Lithuania's interests,” Brazaus- 
kas won the approbation of 54 percent of the respon- 
dents in October and 63 percent in November.*° But 
testifying in another way to the party’s troubles was the 
fact that between January 1 and December 1, 1989, 
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party membership in the republic dropped by almost 
10,000, from 209,510 to 199,917.*' 

According to the November poll, Lithuanian public 
opinion supported Brazauskas’s plan to establish the 
party’s independence from the CPSU. Asked how the 
party should restructure itself in the upcoming con- 
gress, 56 percent of the respondents supported “an in- 
dependent Communist Party of Lithuania with its own 
program and organization, without subordination to the 
CPSU,” 8 percent approved “an autonomous Commu- 
nist Party of Lithuania with its own program and organi- 
zation within the structure of the CPSU,” 6 percent op- 
posed “‘splitting the CPSU,” and 29 percent declared 
that ‘the problems of the CPL do not interest them and 
they have no opinion.” 

Given the lack of public support for a CPL subordi- 
nate to Moscow, the prospect of genuine competition 
with the opposition in multicandidate local and republic 
elections made the restructuring of the party an urgent 
proposition. According to The New York Times, in Sep- 
tember Brazauskas ‘warned that unless the [Commu- 
nist Party of Lithuania] distanced itself from Moscow, it 
stood little chance of success in the coming local elec- 
tion.”2* Brazauskas now seemed convinced that only 
an independent communist party could win the support 
of the Lithuanian people. 


The Extraordinary CPL Congress 


The question of the day was how to transfer Brazaus- 
kas’s personal popularity to the party as a whole. The 
answer to this question was sought at the Extraordinary 
Congress of the Communist Party of Lithuania, at which 
the majority of delegates opted for independence from 
therePSUs? 

In his opening speech to the congress, Brazaus- 


"Ibid., Nov. 18, 1989. 

'8See Vardys, loc. cit., pp. 59-60. On the military newspaper's attitude 
toward Lithuania, see Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Dec. 22, 1988, and 
Jan. 17, July 19, and Sept. 3, 1989. 

"Reported in Komjaunimo Tiesa (Vilnius), Nov. 28, 1989. 

°°Kommunisticheskaya partiya Litvy—1989 g. 

*'See Tiesa, Dec. 20, 1989. 

*°The New York Times, Sept. 6, 1989. 

“8The deputies to the congress represented an interesting cross- 
section of the population: of the 1,038 delegates, 81.3 percent were 
Lithuanians, 10.2 percent Russians, 2.6 percent Poles, 2 percent 
Belorussians, and 3.7 percent other nationalities; 959 had some higher 
education and 100 had advanced degrees or doctorates. The bulk of the 
delegates were between the ages of 36 and 50 (574 of them) and had been 
party members between 5 and 23.years (668). Of the remainder, 295 had 
been members of the party for 24 years or more; and 159 were between 51 
and 60 years of age, 30 over 60, and 173 under 35. See the report of the 
Mandates Commission, Tiesa, Dec. 21, 1989. 
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kas insisted that the party had to establish its “self- 
sufficiency,” but he held out a hope of compromise: 
Lithuania’s future lay, he suggested, in ‘‘a union of sov- 
ereign states,” and he spoke of the possibility of the 
Lithuanian Communists’ taking part in the CPSU’s 28th 
Party Congress (then scheduled for October 1990). At 
the same time, he appealed for forgiveness of the party 
for its past actions: ‘Today, at this congress, we, with a 
deep sense of historical responsibility, declare before 
all that the Communist Party of Lithuania is politically 
guilty of having, as an integral part of the Stalinist totali- 
tarian system, executed its will.’ He also called for rec- 
onciliation with Lithuania's émigrés.** 

Speakers argued heatedly both for independence 
and for remaining within the CPSU. Baltrunas, who as 
secretary for ideology had to introduce the draft pro- 
gram for party independence, urged the delegates to 
“Measure nine times, cut once”, that is, to move slowly 
and cautiously, to avoid forcing a party split. Inthe end, 
the delegates voted overwhelmingly for independent 
status for the CPL. Henceforward, the Congress de- 
clared, ‘the nature and course of relations between the 
CPL and the CPSU will depend on the mutual under- 
standing, the restructuring of the CPSU, and the results 
of its 28th congress.’’*° 

A party split immediately followed. Juozas Jermalavi- 
Cius invited delegates who had voted to remain in the 
CPSU to gather later that evening at the party center in 
the October district of Vilnius. Newspaper reporters, 
who noticed an abundance of uniforms and Volga cars 
inthe neighborhood, also came, and they asked wheth- 
er the dissidents were in touch with Moscow: ‘‘We made 
no official requests. ... But each can personally call the 
Central Committee and chat,’ came the answer. Inside 
the building, 135 delegates agreed they wanted to re- 
main members of the CPSU. As one participant told re- 
porters: ‘| never heard any mention that Lithuania was 
occupied. | know well the views of the common people 
of Lithuania, and they are not those expressed at the 
congress.’ Jermalavicius argued that the group need 
only make its stand public and the workers and peas- 
ants of Lithuania would rally to it.°° 

On December 22, the pro-Moscow group informed 
the congress that—‘‘continuing the work’ of the 
congress—it had considered the statements of the 
CPSU Politburo concerning developments in Lithuania 
and had decided to establish its own organization, sup- 


*4\bid., Dec. 20, 1989. 

*S|bid., Dec. 21, 1989. The resolution favoring independence received 
855 votes; 160 supported an autonomous party within a reformed CPSU; 12 
delegates abstained; and 6 ballots were declared invalid. 

See Komjaunimo Tiesa, Dec. 22, 1989. 
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porting a ‘self-sufficient Communist Party of Lithuania 


within a restructured CPSU.” The group went on to es- | 


tablish a separate Central Committee headed by Myko- 
las BurokeviCius, a professor of scientific communism, 
and a Bureau, all in the name of a Communist Party of 
Lithuania supporting the CPSU Program. Because of 
the circumstances of its birth, this group became 
Known in Lithuania as the “nighttime Central Commit- 
tee” (naktinis Centro Komitetas). 

Undaunted by the split, the congress of the indepen- 
dent CPL went ahead with its own reorganization, 
choosing a new Central Committee and a new Bureau. 
Brazauskas and Berezov were reelected first secretary 
and second secretary respectively. Justas Paleckis be- 
came secretary for ideological matters, and Kestutis 
Glaveckas became secretary for economic affairs. Bal- 
trunas dropped from sight, not even being named to 
the Central Committee. The election of just four secre- 
taries, a sharp reduction from the previous number, 
represented the party's intention to play a smaller role 
in Lithuanian public life. A reduction of the party appa- 
ratus may also have resulted from that fact that the par- 
ty calculated it would lose the money it had been re- 
ceiving from Moscow, some 20 to 25 percent of its 
operating budget. 


An Independent CPL 


The Communist Party of Lithuania had a completely 
new look—some now called it ‘“social-democratic’’— 
and it received considerable popular support. On De- 
cember 26, a mass popular demonstration on Cathe- 
dral Square in Vilnius proclaimed support for the party. 
Tiesa, the party newspaper, captured the significance 
of the gathering: “It would seem that we have become 
accustomed to rallies. But yesterday’s nevertheless 
was something new. ... This was probably the first time 
that the people of Lithuania expressed such sincere 
solidarity with the Communists, the independent Com- 
munist Party of Lithuania.”*” In a time when communist 
parties throughout Eastern Europe were disintegrating 
rapidly, the independent CPL relished its popularity. 

The restructuring of the CPL also forced changes in 
the government of Lithuania. When Vytautas Sakalaus- 
kas and Vytautas Astrauskas, the prime minister and 
president of the Lithuanian SSR respectively, failed to 
win election to the new Central Committee, they re- 
signed their government posts but agreed to serve until 
anew government emerged following the elections of 


*’Tiesa, Dec. 27, 1989. 


February 24 and March 4. In the shadow of the party's 
having given up its legal position as the fons et origo of 
authority in Lithuania, this development left the republic 
without a formal government leadership. The election of 
Brazauskas as president, which took place on January 
15, filled this gap and gave him a firmer base from 
which to work. 

Public opinion polls had now become an indispens- 
able part of Lithuanian affairs, and on January 9, on the 
eve of Gorbachev's visit to Lithuania, the newest statis- 
tics came out, reporting the results of a poll conducted 
from December 29 to January 2. Of the 1,616 respon- 
dents, 82 percent approved the results of the party con- 
gress. Brazauskas received a plus 89 rating for his 
work as first secretary, and Berezov received plus 82 
as second secretary. The four secretaries of the “night- 
time” Central Committee received scores ranging from 
minus 54 to minus 61. Most startling was the news that 
the party now received a plus 73 rating, ahead of Saju- 
dis’s plus 65.°° Brazauskas’s personal rating rose to 
plus 73. 

The surprising jump in the party’s rating disturbed 
Sajlidis leaders, who of course were looking forward to 
election campaigns. | heard old friends who belonged 
to the radical wing of Sajvdis or to the Lithuanian Free- 
dom League (Lietuvos Laisvés Lyga)*? mumbling that 
the whole clash between Moscow and Vilnius had been 
a plot to salvage the public image of the CPL. Others 
complained that “ratings” served no useful purpose. In 
fact, as a member of the new Central Committee and 
one of the founders of Sajudis explained the matter to 
me, the question was whether ‘‘the party has ‘sajudici- 
zed’ or Sajudis has ‘partified’ ’; he declared that about 
100 of the 176 members of the new Central Committee 
were ‘of Sajudis orientation.” Three founding members 
of Sajudis had become members of the CPL’s Bureau 
(Kazimiera Prunskiene, Romualdas Ozolas, and Bron- 
ius Genzelis). The Sajudis Assembly considered a res- 
olution demanding that these officials resign their As- 
sembly seats. The resolution failed, but the assembly 
nevertheless formally proclaimed that Sajudis consti- 
tuted the “opposition” in Lithuania. Sajudis mem- 
bers in the party leadership could yet expect further 
challenges. 


Prospects 


Considering the question of the future relations be- 
tween Vilnius and Moscow, many foreign observers an- 
ticipated catastrophe. In an op-ed essay in The New 
York Times of January 3, 1990, Robert Schaeffer ad- 
vised the Lithuanians to “stay put,’’ quoting Gorbachev 
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as having said: “To exercise self-determination through 
secession is to blow apart the union, to pit people 
against one another and sow discord, bloodshed, and 
death.” In an editorial on February 5, The New York 
Times praised glasnost’ and perestroyka and warned 
the nationalities of the Soviet Union that “a diminished, 
quarrelsome Russia may be more troublesome than the 
pluralistic, reformist Soviet Union that Mr. Gorbachev 
has in mind.” The impact of these thoughts in Lithuania 
can be seen in the comment of a member of the ‘‘night- 
time” CPL who urged foreign correspondents accom- 
panying Gorbachev in Vilnius to “read Schaeffer's arti- 
cle in The New York Times.’°° 

Lost in the discussion of “independence” or what 
“Mr. Gorbachev has in mind” was the spectrum of 
thought that actually obtained in Lithuania . In January 
1990, for the overwhelming majority of Lithuanians, “in- 
dependence” as such was not the major issue of the 
day; it was a foregone conclusion that Lithuania would 
be independent. Discussions and arguments raged 
around the timetable and the approach to take vis-a-vis 
Moscow. Conservatives thought in terms of a slow- 
moving timetable and minimal conflict with Moscow; 
radicals thought of acting immediately and argued that 
conflict with Moscow was inevitable. 

Even as it confronted Moscow's anger in January, the 
leadership of the independent CPL favored moving 
slowly. “Paradoxical as it may sound,” Paleckis told me 
in an interview on January 14, “Gorbachev is the man 
who can do the most for Lithuania in 1990.” Party lead- 
ers regretted the ‘blow’ that they dealt the Soviet lead- 
er, but they believed that it had been essential to de- 
clare their party's independence, and they counted 
heavily on Gorbachev's continuing in office in Moscow. 
They hoped to avoid conflict: “If suddenly the Soviet 
Union should actually proclaim an economic block- 
ade,” Paleckis told me, “it would undoubtedly be a total 
catastrophe. Neither America nor Western Europe 
could significantly help us.” 

When | asked him to explain the CPL’s position on 
Lithuanian independence, Paleckis declared: 


Each has his own opinion. | believe that no one has 
the right to limit independence. Lithuania must obtain 
complete independence. It is now the end of the 20th 
century, a time of integration and union. It is possible 


°8Kommunisticheskaya partiya Litvy—1989 g. On the question of who 
best represented ‘the interests of Lithuania,” Brazauskas won the approval of 
73 percent of the respondents; Kazimiera Prunskiene, 47 percent; 
Berezov, 37 percent; and Vytautas Landsbergis, 12 percent. Lietuvos Rytas 
(Vilnius), Jan. 9, 1990. 

*°On the Lithuanian Freedom League, see Vardys, loc. cit., p. 58. 

°°Press conference in Vilnius, Jan. 12, 1990. 
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that after a time Lithuania by the will of the majority 
will choose some kind of union or some kind of con- 
federation. No one can force Lithuania to remain in 
the Soviet Union. If the Lithuanian people should 
sense that they would live better, more free, more 
democratically within the Soviet Union than outside of 
it, then perhaps. But that is a very difficult task. 


During Gorbachev's visit in January, other prominent 
figures in Lithuania expressed different views. Antanas 
Terleckas, aleading nationalist and member of the Lith- 
uanian Freedom League, argued that the path to Lithu- 
anian independence lies in conflict, not parliamentary 
maneuvering. Romualdas Ozolas, one of the founders 
of Sajudis and now amember of the CPL Bureau, spoke 
of the possibility of Lithuania’s membership in an East 
European common market but insisted that Lithuania 
would not be part of the Soviet Union. Vytautas Lands- 
bergis told a press conference that Lithuania was al- 
ready independent and it remained simply to negotiate 
the terms. Whatever Lithuania's future path might be, 
the Western tendency to reduce the question to a juxta- 
position of Moscow and Lithuania's “independence, ’ 
by ignoring the possibilities, nay the need, for negotiation, 
could well only increase the chances for violence.*' 

The decision of the CPSU Central Committee, on 
February 7, 1990, to break off “all ties” with the inde- 
pendent CPL and instead to recognize and support the 
“nighttime” Central Committee as the true Communist 
Party of Lithuania represented a victory for the conser- 
vatives and certainly a victory for the conservative 
Yedinstvo organization.°* Russians probably made up 
a majority of the supporters of the pro-Moscow Com- 
munist Party of Lithuania. The “nighttime” Central Com- 
mittee most likely spoke Russian in its meetings—the 
group's press conference in Vilnius for foreign corre- 
spondents was conducted mostly in Russian. Lithua- 
nians like Burokevicius and Jermalavicius, moreover, 
had already made clear their own views of perestroyka; 
in 1988, Jermalavicius was called “Lithuania’s Nina 
Andreyeva.’’?° 

The independent Communist Party of Lithuania, by 
contrast, undoubtedly continued to speak Lithuanian at 


3'An account of my visit to Lithuania in January 1990, which coincided 
with Gorbachev's visit, can be found in Akiraciai (Chicago), Nos. 2-3, 1990. 

%2Tiesa, Feb. 9, 1990. For the stenogram of the plenum, see ibid., 
Feb. 13, 1990. 

33Qn Burokevicius and Jermalavicius, see Senn, op. cit., Ch. 2; see also 
Jermalavicius's statements to me, cited in A. E. Senn, “With the Banner of 
Akiraciai,” Akiraciai, No. 3, 1990. 
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its meetings. At the February 1990 plenum of the CPSU 
Central Committee, Brazauskas brought the discus- 
sions of Lithuania’s independence to a head with his 
statement that “the members of the independent Com- 
munist Party of Lithuania wholeheartedly support the 
efforts of the Lithuanian people peacefully and demo- 
cratically to recover the independence of the Lithua- 
nian state.” In response, Gorbachev reportedly sighed, 
“Vse jasno” (everything is clear).°4 

Denounced by Moscow as separatists and criticized 
by Sajudis for their connections with the past, Brazaus- 
kas and the independent Communist Party of Lithuania 
faced a new situation after the elections of February 
and March 1990 returned just 40 LCP members to Lith- 
uania’s Supreme Soviet and reduced Brazauskas to 
the position of opposition leader.°° On March 11, under 
the control of Sajudis, the new legislature declared the 
restoration of the independent Lithuanian republic and 
elected Vytautas Landsbergis as its chairman, the 
president of the independent republic. Brazauskas vot- 
ed for the resolution restoring the republic, but he re- 
jected Landsbergis's effort to nominate him for the post 
of deputy chairman. 

Even without a top position in government, Brazaus- 
Kas still cast an imposing shadow over Lithuanian poli- 
tics. Nikolay Medvedev, a Russian deputy to the Lithua- 
nian Supreme Soviet from Kaunas, called Landsbergis 
a politician and Brazauskas an economist, and sug- 
gested that Brazauskas might well have been the better 
choice to negotiate with Moscow. Arvydas Juozaitis, 
one of the founders of Sajudis, called Brazauskas’s 
ouster as president “a historic error.’ Landsbergis him- 
self warned that Brazauskas’s personal popularity 
could be interpreted as a sign of disunity in the Lithua- 
nian ranks. Berezov in turn assured the Lithuanian Su- 
preme Soviet that the CPL supported Lithuanian inde- 
pendence.°° Some quarters argued that the president 
of Lithuania should be elected by popular vote rather 
than by parliament, a provision that would presumably 
favor Brazauskas. As of this writing, however, it re- 
mained to be seen what role he might yet play in the 
course of Lithuania's history. 


41 jetuvos Rytas, Feb. 9, 1990. 

“The pro-Moscow CPL won just five seats, mostly in the districts in 
Lithuania where Poles predominate; Burokevicius and Jermalavicius lost their 
bids for election to the Supreme Soviet. 

°°See Medvedev's and Berezov's statements in Tiesa, Mar. 15, 1990; 
Juozaitis’s essay in Lietuvos Rytas, Mar. 15, 1990; and Landsbergis’s warning 
in Tiesa, Mar. 14, 1990. 


‘Soviet Agriculture’s 
‘Halting Reform 


Karen M. Brooks 
ersistent problems with agricultural production 
and food supply are impeding economic reform 
in the USSR and undermining public confidence 

in perestroyka. Empty shelves in state food stores and 

rising prices in other food markets disproportionately 
influence public assessment of the economic reform. 

Residents in one-fifth of 445 cities surveyed in 1989 re- 

ported coupon rationing for meat, while rationing of 

sugar was universal.' The volume of Soviet food im- 

ports rose in 1989, and domestic production also in- 

creased, but a major deterioration in distribution kept 

the amount of food marketed unchanged from 1988. 

Sharply higher world food prices increased the cost of 

imports and diverted funds away from technological 

modernization in agriculture and industry. Agriculture 
employs 19 percent of the total labor force and absorbs 

17 percent of total investment in the USSR, yet despite 

this mammoth commitment of resources, the sector has 

failed to meet rising demand for food and fibers. The 
chronic subsidies to agriculture and writing-off of the 
losses of mismanaged farms drain huge sums from the 
state budget and the banking system, and serve to 
pass excess money into circulation. 

Although a prosperous agriculture is essential for pe- 
restroyka, effective reforms have largely passed this 
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sector by. It was not until late 1987 that Gorbachev's ini- 
tial agricultural policy was put to serious scrutiny and 
found wanting. Deteriorating agricultural finances at 
the farm level and the burden of burgeoning agricultur- 
al subsidies on the state budget triggered a reassess- 
ment of agricultural policy that continued throughout 
1988. The result was a concerted effort beginning in 
1989 and continuing on into 1990 to effect a radical 
change in land tenure and contractual relations. This 
process was launched at the March 1989 plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, which endorsed the principle of contract leasing 
of agricultural land. A new land law, which took effect 
March 15, 1990, strengthened the legal foundation for 
leasing of land and introduced a new type of tenure, the 
individual proprietorship. The law stopped short of le- 
galizing private ownership of land, and disappointed 
those who argue that privatization is the only workable 
foundation for genuine agrarian reform. 

Tenure reform is unquestionably of great impor- 
tance, but without reform of pricing, marketing, and in- 
put supply, new tenurial arrangements function poorly 
and there Is little incentive for producers to take advan- 
tage of them. Moreover, tenure reform alone will not 
provide the short-term boost in agricultural production 
and marketing that Mikhail Gorbachev and perestroyka 
desperately need. It is not only tenure reform, but more 
rational pricing, adequate supply of inputs, open mar- 
keting channels, and reasonable access to consumer 
goods that the more efficient of the state and collective 
farms, not to mention any new group of smallholders, 
need if they are to expand production rapidly. Unre- 
formed prices and persistent input rationing tends to fa- 
vor (one might say, keep afloat) the marginal state and 


'Ekonomika i Zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 6, 1990, p. 16. 
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Table 1: Soviet Agricultural Production, 1981-1989 i 


(millions of metric tons, unless otherwise specified) 


Annual-average output for 


Commodity 


Grain (uncleaned) 
Grain (cleaned) 
Sugarbeets 

Sunflower seed 

Cotton (raw) 

Potatoes 

Vegetables and melons 
Fruits and berries 
Grapes 

Meat (slaughter weight) 
Milk 

Eggs (billions) 

Wool (1,000 tons) 


211.4 195.0 Zldat 
N.A. 180.2 196.4 
90.4 87.8 97.5 

6.1 6.2 7.0 
8.1 8.7 8.6 
T39 6250 72.0 
N.A. 34.5 33.5 
8.2 8.9 oH) 
N.A. 5.6 49 
ites) ePys 20.0 

103.8 106.8 108.1 
82.7 85.2 84.6 

461 476 474 


SOURCE: “The Socio-Economic Development of the USSR in 1989,” Ekonomika i Zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 6, February 1990, pp. 15-19. 


collective farms, i.e., those least able to boost produc- 
tion sharply in the short term. Moreover, radical tenure 
reforms profoundly threaten the assets of all state and 
collective farms and tend to push farm managers to- 
ward adopting a conservative position and defending a 
status quo that has hobbled the farms in the past. 

Although food problems are real, the heightened 
sense of crisis cannot be attributed to supply problems 
alone. Production of most products actually increased 
moderately in the latter half of the 1980's. Production of 
grain, meat, and milk rose substantially, although not 
enough to meet production and consumption targets. 
The perception of a worsening food situation relates to 
issues of macroeconomic imbalance and a deteriorat- 
ing transportation system. In the first instance, excess 
money supply shows up immediately in food markets, 
particularly in larger cities, to which people travel in 
search of consumer goods. In the second instance, a 
variety of factors—some traditional and some relating 
to perestroyka itself—have brought unusual disruption 
to transport and the distribution of domestic and im- 
ported food. These two factors merely compound the 
chronic problems of Soviet agriculture: rising produc- 
tion costs, waste and loss at all stages, financial stress, 
and disequilibrium in consumer markets. 


The Supply Side 


As noted, Soviet agricultural production generally 
expanded in the last half of the 1980's (see Table 1). Av- 
erage yearly grain production in the last half of the de- 
cade was 15 percent higher than in the first half. Meat 


production was up 19 percent, and sugar beets and 
vegetable oil, as well as milk and eggs, also registered 
sizable gains. Production of potatoes and fruits de- 
clined, and output of cotton and vegetables remained 
virtually unchanged. The campaign against consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages launched In 1985 brought a 
20 percent decline in grape production; since grapes 
are perennial, the decline continued into 1989 despite 
slackening of the temperance campaign. 

Although production problems clearly contribute to 
shortages of fruits, potatoes, and vegetables, the ag- 
gregate production picture alone does not seem to jus- 
tify the rising sense of crisis. Rather, the culprit appears 
to be a dramatic deterioration in the distribution of this 
expanded output. Although transport bottlenecks, na- 
tionalist tensions, work slowdowns, and localized fuel 
shortages disrupted internal trade to some extent, the 
call for regional economic self-sufficiency issued last 
spring probably had a greater impact. At the March 
plenum, Gorbachev exhorted local party leaders to rely 
less on feed delivered from the all-Union fund and to do 
more to meet their own needs for food and feed from lo- 
cal sources: 


As | already said, a dramatic increase in the role and 
responsibility of regions, districts, provinces, and re- 
publics in solving problems of food supply is an inte- 
gral part of our agricultural policy. Here we must—/ 
repeat again—decisively overcome dependency [on 
supplies from the center].* 


?Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 12, March 1989, p. 7. 
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Vasiliy Deleu drives a tractor with a 
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fodder-thrower distributing feed to some 
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of the 2,000 calves he and two 


other men are raising on contract to the Zhovten’ collective farm in the Mykolayiv oblast of southern Ukraine in 


September 1988. 


Whether or not this exhortation had its intended con- 
sequence of spurring local production, it did dramati- 
cally reduce deliveries of grain by farm managers and 
local officials to the all-Union fund. Farms left state or- 
ders (zakazy) unfilled and instead attempted to retain 
or secure grain for their own feed needs. The liquidation 
of the all-Union super-ministry Gosagroprom in March 
1989 and devolution of many of its powers to the union 
republics may also have encouraged regional self-suf- 
ficiency at the expense of the all-Union fund. 

Whatever the reasons, during 1989, only 59 million 
metric tons of grain were delivered in fulfillment of state 
orders, against an original target of 86 million tons.° 
All the remaining grain appears to be under the control 
of republic-level authorities or the farms themselves. 
Adjusted 10 percent for dockage and waste, the 1989 
grain procurements just cover the 53 million tons neea- 
ed for food and industrial purposes. Thus, in 1990, feed 
dispensed by the central government will not exceed 
the amount of grain imported. 


3Sel'skaya Zhizn’ (Moscow), Jan. 30, 1990. 
4Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 9, 1990. 
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—TASS from SOVFOTO. 


Reporting on the shortage of grain in the all-Union 
fund to a February 1990 Central Committee plenum, 
Viadilen Nikitin, chairman of the State Commission for 
Food and Procurement (the diminutive successor to 
Gosagroprom), stated: 


The fact is that we were simply unable to procure as 
much grain as was Called for in the plan confirmed by 
the Supreme Soviet. There wasn’t that much grain. 
And we were unable to buy abroad the additional 
5 million tons needed to maintain our commitments to 
the republics. 

Today the situation is simply that there is no grain 
for feed. | am forced, in order to proceed correctly, to 
reduce delivery quotas of meat... . The grain is not 
there because we do not have the means.4 


Curiously, this statement came against the backdrop of 
a good 1989 grain crop and the import of 1 million tons 
more of grain in 1989 than in 1988; moreover, imports 
were clogging the harbors for want of transport to the 
interior. Nikitin may have been overdramatizing matters 
in an attempt to obtain more hard currency for agricul- 
tural imports (in mid-February, the agricultural trade in 
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LEAL ET 
Table 2: Principal Soviet Agricultural Imports, 1970-1989 


(1,000 metric tons, unless otherwise specified) 


1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 

Grain? 2,933 16659 31,319 46,403 40,392 
Meat? 165 515 821 980 939 
Eggs (millions) S38) 767 US 556 526 
Butter 2 12 249 215 key 
Sugar (raw) 3,003 3,226 3,839 4,190 6,161 
Sugar (refined) — 4 1,056 963 AWS 
Oilseeds 43 424 Rios 1,459 1,582 
Oilseed meal N.A. ie 546 737 1,661 
Vegetable oil 

(edible)* 65 61 446 698 946 


— = None or negligible; N.A. = Not available. 


1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989" 
33,977 44,702 46,043 27,429 30,385 35,042 36,000 
985 805 857 936 858 719 
530 451 378 387 196 168 
203 198 276 194 403 440 
4,797 4,972 4,305 5,158 5,035 4094 
1,128 732 195 23 20 127 
1,422 696 924 2,062 1,927 1,397 
2,411 325 696 375 2,800 298 
og 766 813 451 825 342 


‘Preliminary trade data indicate that the volume of food imports in aggregate increased more than 20 percent in 1989. See Ekonomika i Zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 6, 


February 1990. 


*Data for 1976-79 and 1981-84 are only estimates; official Soviet sources report only value. 


3Does not include live animals. 
4Includes FAO estimates for linseed oil, 1979-84. 


SOURCES: Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR (USSR Foreign Trade), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, annual volumes; Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v. 1986 g. (The USSR 
National Economy in 1986), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1987; and Vneshniye ekonomicheskiye svyazy SSSR v 1988 g. (The Foreign Economic Relations of the 


USSR in 1988), Finansy i statistika, 1989. 


the United States was alarmed that Soviet buyers were 
not making payments for grain on time).° But he may 
also have been speaking to emerging realities. That 
state procurement of grain fell one-third short of 
planned levels in 1989 was not in itself a disaster, pro- 
vided that the farms keeping the grain or buyers other 
than the state fund were making good use of the grain in 
their hands. The demise of the all-Union fund as a 
source of feed is problematical only if wholesale trade 
does not develop sufficiently to take the place of cen- 
tralized distribution of grain. This may not have hap- 
pened in 1989, or managers of livestock operations 
may not have yet adjusted to the change, but with large 
quantities of grain at the disposal of republic-level au- 
thorities or farm chairmen, genuine wholesale trade at 
negotiated prices might take a quantum leap in 1990. 

Deliveries of meat and milk to the all-Union fund also 
fell short of expectations In 1989, although by a lesser 
margin than did grain deliveries. Nikitin's reduction in 
1990 delivery quotas for meat may reflect a fait accom- 
pli, aS producers are already delivering less. Meat-pro- 
ducing regions are reluctant to offer animal products to 
the central government under current pricing policies. 
In the past, republic budgets paid the subsidy on meat 
delivered to the all-Union fund and then were reim- 
bursed by transfers from the all-Union budget. Negotia- 
tions on republic-level economic autonomy currently 
going on with the Baltic republics, and with other re- 
publics as well, cast doubt on whether such reimburse- 
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ments will continue. Without them, the producing re- 
gions recover only one-half to one-third of the cost of 
delivering meat to the all-Union fund. Another factor 
contributing to the shortfall in meat deliveries to the all- 
Union fund is the excess amount of rubles in circulation, 
which leads to a countrywide excess demand for ani- 
mal products in local markets. 

Soviet imports of food remained at high levels 
throughout the last half of the 1980’s (see Table 2). 
Grain imports, which neared record highs in 1985, fell 
in the following year, and have fluctuated in the vicinity 
of 35 million tons for the last three years. Imports of 
meat, vegetables, fruit, and sugar remained at stable, 
relatively high levels. Imports of oilseeds and oilseed 
meal soared in 1986 and 1987 with the decision to try 
soy as a protein supplement again. 

Western analysts of the Soviet grain trade have tried 
for years to establish a predictive link between Soviet 
grain imports, on the one hand, and such factors as do- 
mestic production, herd size, or hard-currency earn- 
ings, on the other hand. Analysts at the US Department 
of Agriculture have traced a striking linkage between 
Soviet imports and domestic procurements. Their re- 
gression analyses indicate that when procurements 
during a calendar year (including both winter and 


*“Soviets and Western Bankrollers Collide," Corn/Bean Profit Alert 
(Cedar Falls, lA), Mar. 15, 1990, p. 2. 
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Table 3: World Wheat Prices 


(US dollars per metric ton) | 


Rotterdam 
US Gulf ports, No. 2 dark northern 
hard winter, f.o.b.' spring, c.i.f.? 

1980 176 213 
1981 176 210 
1982 161 187 
1983 158 185 
1984 153 180 
1985 137 169 
1986 At. 148 
1987 114 141 
1988 146 165 
1989 

Jan. Wes) 205 

Feb. izes} 207 

Mar. 179 192 

Sept. 164 180 


'Free on board, i.e., excluding transportation costs. 
Includes insurance and transportation costs from port of loading to 
Rotterdam. 


SOURCE: Wheat Outlook and Situation Report (Washington, DC), USDA ERS, 
November 1989. 


spring grain harvests) deviate from the prior year’s lev- 
el, imports during the July-to-June trade year roughly 
compensate for the difference.® There is, of course, no 
guarantee that the processes driving trade in the 
1970's and 1980's will continue to do so in the 1990's, 
but the linkage between procurements and imports 
does highlight the role of imports as compensation for 
shortfalls in domestic marketing activity, rather than in 
production. The situation is particularly stark this year, 
when, with a relatively abundant crop, the state has 
failed to move it into the all-Union fund for redistribution. 

The availability of cheap grain in the mid-1980's and 
subsidized imports after 1985 permitted authorities to 
postpone marketing reforms, but the cheap grain is 
now gone. Total world wheat stocks are now at about 20 
percent of annual world use. The stocks-to-use ratio 
has not been this low since the global shortages of 
1973-74, and the drought continues in much of the 
American Midwest. Grain prices turned sharply higher 
in 1988-89 (see Table 3). The per unit subsidy on wheat 
paid to US producers under the Export Enhancement 
Program has accordingly dropped from about US$40 a 
ton in May of 1986 to $20 in March of 1989, and since 
then to $10, the difference being made up by the for- 
eign (e.g., Soviet) purchaser. 


®Christian J. Foster and Edward C. Cook, “Imports and Procurements,” 
USSR Agriculture and Trade Report (Washington, DC), USDA ERS RS-89-1, 
May 1989, p. 49. 


Initiation of the payment for some Soviet domestic 
grain procurement in hard currency (at approximately 
half the world price for commercially traded unsubsi- 
dized wheat) has had very little effect so far on total So- 
viet state domestic procurements; purchases for hard 
Currency constituted less than 1 percent of domestic 
procurements of high quality wheat.’ 


The Demand Side 


Although Soviet per capita average consumption of 
major food items (except fruits and vegetables) has re- 
portedly increased in the last half of the 1980's (see Ta- 
ble 4), so has consumer dissatisfaction. This apparent 
paradox demonstrates that the food problem cannot be 
solved solely on the supply side. 

The all-Union averages shown in Table 4 conceal 
wide regional variations in diet. These reflect differ- 
ences in demography, income levels, and access to ra- 
tioned commodities. For example, meat consumption 
in the Baltic republics is about 80 kilograms per capita, 
and in Uzbekistan, only 29.5. In Uzbekistan, per capita 
consumption of a number of products has declined 
since 1985, and meat consumption in the republic does 
not differ much from levels in urban China.® 

Even in areas relatively well supplied with food, ex- 
cess demand grew in the last half of the 1980's. In 1989, 
money incomes rose by 12.8 percent over 1988. Pro- 
duction of meat and milk, for which income elasticities 
are still high, increased only 1 percent in the same peri- 
od. People flocking to Moscow, Leningrad, and major 
cities in the Baltic republics in search of consumer 
electronics, housewares, and clothing added to dis- 
equilibrium in food markets there. In some areas, pur- 
chase of nonfood items has been limited to local resi- 
dents, identified by passport. To the extent that this ra- 
tioning is effective, it shifts demand to food markets. 

The excess demand is evident in the growing differ- 
ences between prices on collective farm markets and 
official state prices (see Table 5). The increased reli- 
ance of consumers on collective farm markets (with ris- 
ing prices) and consumer cooperatives (also with 
prices higher than official state levels) has accustomed 
many to higher food prices; this could ease the psycho- 
logical adjustment to eventual reform of state prices. 

Regional differences in the availability of food make 
irrelevant the published official norms for consumption 
shown in Table 4. People in the Baltic republics have al- 


7Sel'skaya Zhizn’, Jan. 30, 1990. 
®Narodnoye khozyaystvo Uzbekskoy SSR, 1987 (The National Economy 
of the Uzbek SSR in 1987), Tashkent, “Uzbekistan,” 1988, p. 238. 
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Table 4: Soviet Per Capita Food Consumption 


(in kilograms, unless otherwise specified) 


Fish and Milk and Vegetables — Fruit 
Year Meat fish milk Vegetable and and 
and fat products products' Eggs* Sugar oil Potatoes  Grain® melons berries 
1950 26 7.0 WE 60 tHE 2 241 12 51 11 
1960 40 9.9 240 118 28.0 5.6 143 164 70 22 
1970 48 15.4 307 159 38.8 6.8 130 149 82 35 
1980 58 16 314 239 44.4 8.8 109 138 97 38 
1981 57. 18.0 304 247 44.5 9.1 104 13# 99 40 
1982 57, 18.4 295 249 44.5 9.3 110 137 101 42 
1983 59 17.4 Biko 256 44.3 9.6 109 134 102 44 
1984 61 ie) 319 258 44.0 9.5 108 132 102 48 
1985 62 18.0 325 260 42.2 9.7 104 133 102 48 
1986 62 18.6 333 268 44.4 9.8 107 132 102 56 
1987 64 18.0 341 272 ie 10.0 105 132 100 55 
1988 66 17.6 351 215 46.8 10.1 98 134 101 55 
1989 67 N.A. 359 270 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 
1990 plan 70 19.0 330-340 260-266 ASO 13.2 110 15 126-135 66-70 
Consumption norm 82 18.2 434 292 36.5 9.1 97 121 146 class 


‘Including milk equivalent of butter. 
?Number. 
3Flour equivalent. 


SOURCES: for most years, USSR Agriculture and Trade Report. Situation and Outlook Series, (Washington, DC), USDA ERS RS-1, May 1989, p. 33; for 1984, 
Vestnik Statistiki (Moscow), No. 3, 1986, p. 57; for 1988, Narodnoye knozyaystvo SSSR v 1988 g. (The USSR National Economy in 1988), Moscow, Finansy i statis- 
tika, 1989, p. 118; for 1989, Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 28, 1990; and for consumption norms, Narodnoye blagosostoyaniye SSSR (National Welfare in the USSR), 


Moscow, Ekonomika, 1983, p. 165. 


ready reached the consumption norm, and those in 
poorer parts of the country are far from doing so; yet, 
both groups are dissatisfied. 

The consumption data relate only to quantities. Con- 
sumers also regularly complain about quality. Random 
checks conducted by the state’s trade inspectors show 
a remarkable doubling and sometimes tripling since 
1985 of the quantities of food products found to be sub- 
standard and either marked down or removed from 
trade.° The deterioration in 1989 was substantial, and 
may be linked with the general decline in distribution 
and marketing. 


Financial Crisis 


Soviet agriculture faces financial crisis at two levels: 
that of the individual collective and state farms, and that 
of the overall state budget. 


Crisis on the farms. Farm debt grew dramatically in 
the 1980’s, both in absolute terms and as a proportion 
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of total bank indebtedness (see Table 6). In 1982, the 
state wrote off 9.7 billion rubles of farm debt in conjunc- 
tion with adoption of the Food Program, but the lending 
capacity of the banking system was simply replenished 
with an amount of funds equal to the amount written off, 
as funds frozen in bad debts were released. The conse- 
quence was a new round of inflationary lending. '° In 
the December 7, 1989, issue of Sovetskaya Rossiya, 
USSR Minister of Finance V. S. Paviov announced that 
73.5 billion rubles (approximately half of the total out- 
standing farm debt) would be written off. The write-off is 
in some respects of little consequence, since the infla- 
tionary impact of injudicious agricultural lending has 
already been absorbed, and there was little likelinood 
that these debts would be recovered. 

The latest debt-relief measure does not appear to re- 
quire genuine financial restructuring at the farm level or 


°Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 7, February 1990, p. 12. 
10. Semenov, Prodovol’stvennaya programma i finansy (The Food 
Program and Finances), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1985. 
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ing. All debt of farms affected by the Chernoby!’ nuclear 
disaster as well as of those recently converted into agri- 
cultural subsidiaries of industrial enterprises will be un- 
conditionally forgiven. Other farms will be allowed to 
write off debt in proportion to the share of their assets 
that is contracted out to the use of lessees under reform 
provisions. (As noted below, it is not clear how genuine 


|leaseholds will be distinguishable from pro forma 


ones.) 

If the debt write-off releases more funds for agricul- 
tural lending, who will get the loans? In the past, man- 
agers of collective and state farms have effectively lob- 
bied for loans. Will they continue to receive liberal 
credit, and allow it to trickle down to leaseholders only 
at their discretion? Or will direct credit lines afford 
leaseholders a modicum of independence? In recent 
months, Soviet banks report an increasing number of 
applications for loans from small leaseholders and pro- 
prietors, but bank administrators complain that the pay- 
off from these small loans at low interest rates does not 
justify the time required to process them. In a word, 
there is no sign of reform of agricultural financial insti- 
tutions and lending practices that would prevent a 
new round of inflationary lending and better serve a 
new clientele of smallholders. 

The debt write-off—intended to spur tenurial re- 
forms—may in fact retard more radical reorganizations. 
According to the latest published timetable, ‘toward 
the end of 1991, bankrupt collective and state farms will 
be reorganized as individual farms, cooperatives, etc.”"" 
But, after the debt write-off, it will be difficult to single out 
inefficient farms, and most will carry on much as before. 


Macroeconomic financial burden. The agricultural fi- 
nancial crisis also remains serious at the level of the 
USSR state budget. The direct subsidy covering the 
difference between costs to procure, process, and 
transport food and the low state retail prices for food 
Sales in 1989 came to 87.8 billion rubles, and the bill is 
expected to grow to 95.7 billion in 1990. ' This is ap- 
proximately 11 percent of the Soviet Union’s gross na- 


tional product. Three-quarters of the agricultural subsi- 


dy pays for meat and milk, as is shown in Table 7. 
The enormous subsidies were spurred in part by pro- 
Curement price increases and special bonuses intro- 
duced in 1983. The subsidies have continued to rise 
—growing some 70 percent in nominal terms (i.e., with- 
Out adjustment for inflation) since 1985 as increasing 
numbers of farms qualified for the bonuses targeted to 
bolster financially weak farms. Higher levels of produc- 
tion and imports also inevitably pushed the subsidy bill 
up. (In addition to the price subsidy, there are also sig- 
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| to place more stringent controls on borrowing and lena- 


Table 5: Collective Farm Market Prices 
Relative to State Retail Prices 


(State prices = 100) 


WeoUl es 1IOon GOOG. L9Oi. . 1ooG 
All products Za 263 263 272 280 
Plants products 265 265 263 PALS: 283 
of which: 
Potatoes 360 3511 361 345 3 lsh 
Vegetables 250 269 269 282 262 
Fresh cabbage 425 406 412 458 398 
Onions 199 260 257 212 aks: 
Beets 678 661 628 %25 687 
Carrots 494 464 470 490 449 
Fruit 238 222 212 230 258 
Vegetable oil We 193 198 207 206 
Animal products 242 257 260 264 271 
of which: 
Meat 239 253 256 259 266 
Milk products 323 383 402 410 423 


SOURCES: Ekonomika i Zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 6, February 1990; and Naroa- 
noye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1988 g. (The USSR National Economy in 1988), Mos- 
cow, Finansy i statistika, 1989, p. 133. 


nificant budgetary expenditures for agricultural invest- 
ment and operating expenses.) 

The way the agricultural price subsidies work also 
contributes to macroeconomic imbalance. Increased 
procurement prices alone do not explain the increase 
in the size of the subsidies. Under the existing bonus 
system, marginal producers who manage to effect small 
production increases receive increased funding. Prices 
and earnings for lower-cost producers have increased 
more moderately, and have not kept pace either with the 
rise in the general domestic price level or rises in world 
prices. 

The food price subsidy has encroached on important 
social welfare programs in relative terms.'? Whereas 
budgetary expenditures for health and education in 
1987 were 48 percent higher than during 1976—80, the 
food subsidy bill was 170 percent higher (see Table 8). 
The safety net of social welfare programs—including 
unemployment insurance for the transitionally unem- 
ployed and welfare for the marginally employable— 
needed to encourage greater labor mobility will be diffi- 
cult to finance unless the pressure of aighileulisli on the 
state budget is relieved. 


"'Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 43, October 1989, p. 7. 

'2\bid., No. 40, October 1989, p. 11. 

'SGur Ofer, “The Welfare State in Soviet Economic Reform: Also 
Converging?” Paper presented at the Allied Social Science Association 
Annual Meeting, December 28-30, 1989, Atlanta, GA. 
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From Collective Contracts to Leasing 


The halting pace of Soviet agricultural reform has dis- 
appointed many observers. Although the March 1989 
Central Committee plenum marked a turning point in ru- 
ral reform, many inside the USSR and abroad were dis- 
appointed that the plenum yielded very few concrete 
measures and postponed reform of pricing of agricul- 
tural products and food. The tenurial reforms set in mo- 
tion at that meeting have not yet generated major in- 
creases in supply, a fact that highlights the 
impediments inherent in current pricing, marketing, 
and financing arrangements, which will ultimately re- 
quire their own thoroughgoing reforms. 


It is unfortunate that agricultural reform is so late in, 


starting, for the costs of adjustment are greater now 
than they would have been in 1985: consumer markets 
are farther out of equilibrium, the ruble overhang is larg- 
er, and world prices are higher. In 1985, Soviet produc- 
ers receiving 100 rubles per ton of grain did not seem 
particularly disadvantaged compared to American 
producers receiving $116 in 1985 and $86 in 1986. 
Now, with the ruble overhang yielding an exchange 
rate of 11 rubles to the dollar on the legal, albeit thin, for- 
eign exchange auction market in January 1990, and 
world wheat prices ranging from $150 to $200 per ton, 
100 rubles per ton is a very low price. It is now more dif- 
ficult to align Soviet producer prices with world prices. 
Moreover, a radical price reform and opening to world 
markets in 1985 might have allowed the Soviet agricul- 
tural economy to benefit instead of suffer from the 
strong grain prices of the late 1980’s and early 1990. 
Instead, the Gorbachev agrarian program for the first 
four years of perestroyka was limited to the establish- 
ment of Gosagroprom, promotion of the ‘collective 
contract,”'* emphasis on “intensification” of farm pro- 
duction through encouragement of proper agronomic 


practices and the use of more inputs, and minor |. 
changes in marketing procedures in 1986. Output did 
increase under this program, as is evident from Table 1, 
but not enough to meet the ambitious targets for pro- 
duction and consumption. Costs of production also in- 
creased, as shown in the rapidly rising subsidy burden 
and escalating farm debt. 


The collective contract. The centerpiece of the early 
Gorbachev agricultural program was the collective 
contract. Such contracts began to appear in significant 
numbers in the early 1980's, and the approach was in- 
creasingly associated with Gorbachev personally after 
1983.'° Under acollective contract, a group of workers 
negotiates with the farm management to perform a set 
of tasks in exchange for a specified payment. The 
group assumes the responsibility for monitoring the 
performance of its members and divides earnings—a 
residual of farm income—accordingly. 

These contracts specified detailed labor norms and 
bonus payments for different tasks, usually drawing 
upon pre-existing norms. Brigades were encouraged to 
use the ‘coefficient of labor participation” in monitoring 
work and apportioning bonuses among themselves, 
which essentially amounted to the work-point system of 
the pre-Brezhnev era. The collective contract, as origi- 
nally conceived, was consistent with Yuriy Andropov’s 
effort to instill tighter labor discipline. Workers who vio- 
lated discipline could be docked points in the final divi- 
sion of earnings. Since the pay of each brigade mem- 


4A. G. Aganbegyan, “Basic Directions of Perestroika,” Soviet Economy 
(Washington, DC), October-December 1987, pp. 277-97. 

'SAnalysis of the collective contract in agriculture and the optimistic 
assessment in 1987 of its potential by Soviet commentators and some foreign 
observers can be seen in V. P. Gagnon, Jr., “Gorbachev and the 
Collective Contract Brigade,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), January 1987, 
pp. 1-23. See also Karl-Eugen Wadekin, “The Re-Emergence of the 
Kolkhoz Principle,” ibid., January 1989, pp. 20-38. 


Table 6: Agricultural Debt Relative to Total Bank Debt 


(billions of rubles) 


1960 1965 1979 

Total bank debt 46.5 74.0 126.2 

Total agricultural debt 5.4 8.4 19.4 
of which: 

Short-term 3.0 4.5 8.6 

Long-term 2.4 3.9 10.8 

Agric. debt as percent of total 11.6 nes Lore 


WMAs: 1980 1985 1987 1988 
204.0 342.5 921.3 432.1 404.6 
48.4 100.0 139.4 148.0 144.3 
PASS eyAAS 82.3 87.0 81.6 
Zag) 42.4 9/1 61.0 62.9 
23.7 ae Ws 26.7 34.2 35.7 


SOURCES: Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1980 g. (The USSR National Economy in 1980—hereafter, Narkhoz), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1981, p. 528; 


Narkhoz 1987, Moscow, 1988, p.595; and Narkhoz 1988, Moscow, p. 629. 
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Table 7: State Subsidies to Cover Price Differences for Selected Commodities 


(billions of current rubles) 


1960 1965 1970 1975 
Meat and poultry 1.4 2.8 8.8 12.2 
Fish 0.1 0.1 O2 0.2 
Milk N.A. N.A. oe 4.0 
Grain N.A. 0.3 0.8 0.6 
Potatoes, 
vegetables, 
canned goods N.A. N.A. OR 0.7 
Sugar N.A. N.A. NA. N.A. 
Total 1.5 2 12.1 19.7 
As percent of 
state budget 2.1 32 7.8 9.2 


1980 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 
140 26.6 27.8 
0.2 Oe 1.8 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
1s) 18.9 1Oe2 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
0.8 4.4 4.4 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
1.4 3.0 3.7 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
N.A. 1.0 spre N.A. N.A. N.A. 
23.9 56.0 97.9 65 (is 88 
8.1 14.5 14.0 N.A. N.A. N.A. 


SOURCE: V. Semenov, “Improving the Financial Mechanism of the Agro-Industrial Complex," Ekonomika Sel’skogo Khozyaystva (Moscow), No. 9, 1987, 
p. 35; idem, “Economic Accountability and Self-Financing,” APK (Moscow), No. 3, 1989. 


ber depended at least in part on the performance of the 
team, tolerance for widespread shirking and lax disci- 
pline was expected to diminish. 

Many of the original brigades were large: the aver- 
age size in reported data is 25, but many were larger 
still. Membership was diverse and not self-selected, 
making the work-point system cumbersome and costly 
to administer. 

The collective contract brought higher, not lower pro- 
duction costs. As one Soviet observer stated: “Contract 
collectives tried to increase output at any price, and 
did not take costs into account.” '® Workers negotiated 
wage increases as the price for monitoring themselves. 
Few brigades bothered to use the work-point system, 
and instead distributed bonuses in proportion to base 
pay. The old base wage became the advance pay- 
ment, and payment according to output functioned 
much as the bonus under the old system. Higher wages 
coupled with poor control over purchased inputs 
pushed costs of production up. 

The collective contract brigade proved to be an un- 
stable organization. Between 1985 and 1987, many 
brigades dissolved and reconstituted themselves in an 
attempt to lower monitoring costs. Increasingly, the bri- 
gades reported as successful in the press were small 
| ones, although the official aggregate data do not show 
much reduction in the size of brigades. The aggregate 
data conceal the wholesale pro forma rechristening as 
“collective contract brigades” of the large work units 
(also known as brigades) into which collective and 
State farms have traditionally been divided. 

That the collective contract would not work could 
have been seen at the microeconomic level even be- 
fore it was promoted at the all-Union level in 1985. Rig- 
Orous empirical analysis of the experience of farms that 
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adopted the collective contract would have shown that 
costs per unit increased, indicating that it was not an 
appropriate policy for increasing efficiency. In a failure 
both of glasnost’ and of the Soviet agricultural econom- 
ics profession, the evidence was neither carefully ana- 
lyzed nor presented. 

Promotion of the collective contract occurred when 
the press was already very openly exposing the ills of 
the Brezhnev era. But, as a policy intimately linked with 
Gorbachev personally, the collective contract re- 
mained generally immune from candid criticism. In 
1985, the General Secretary apparently needed to be- 
lieve and to convince others that it would work, and the 
traditional campaign mechanisms—simulated grass- 
roots enthusiasm, compliant researchers, and a self- 
censored press—accommodated him. It is paradoxi- 
cal that Gorbachev began his remarkable and salutary 
course toward pragmatism and reform by overseeing 
what one hopes was the last of the great old-fashioned 
campaigns. 

As the Soviet leader became identified with a more 
diversified program of political and economic reform, 
he could admit that the collective contract was a failure. 
A hint of what was to come could be found in the agri- 
cultural press, which began to substitute profiles of 
successful leaseholders (arendatory) for the once- 
obligatory paeans to collective contract brigades, and 
to include reports of brigades reconstituting them- 
selves under new lease contracts.'’ At the March 1989 


'6Sel'skaya Zhizn’, Aug, 2, 1988. 

'’Karen M. Brooks, “The Law on Cooperatives, Retail Food Prices, and 
the Farm Financial Crisis in the USSR,” Staff Paper P88-29, Department of 
Agricultural and Applied Economics, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
MN, September 1988. 
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Table 8: Total Expenditures of the Social Consumption Fund, 1960-1987 


(billions of rubles) 


1960 1971-1975 1976-1980 1981-1985 1985 1986 1987 

Total 36.8 105.8 139.4 190.0 214.8 226.8 242.4 
Holiday pay 4.5 Me 14.4 17.4 18.5 1.4 20.0 
Total (excluding holiday pay) O28 94.8 25:0 172.6 196:3 207.7 222.4 
Money transfers 10.0 SCal 43.7 57.6 63.4 68.9 71.4 
Total social insurance 9.4 30.3 41.3 RS 60.8 66.3 68.7 
Pensions Gal PAO) 29.1 40.1 44.9 49.3 Silk 
Collective farmer social fund N.A. ae 3.0 SiS) 3.1 4.0 3.8 
Allowances 2.3 7.0 9.2 Wigs) 12.8 13:0 WSkZ 
Sick leave Ls 4.7 6.1 fal 7.4 7.4 Ee 
Maternity leave 0.5 Wee 1s 2.9 3.8 4.0 4.2 

Child allowances OFS fled leo 1.6 1.6 A 187 
Non-money transfers Bers} 62.7 81.4 WSO 133.0 138.8 Uae) 
Subsidies' fest 21.6 30.2 52.9 65.3 67.8 Us) 
Food subsidies 5.4 17:3 24.2 44.6 56.0 58.0 64.9 
Housing subsidies We 4.3 6.0 8.3 913 9.8 10.4 
Free service WS: 44.4 ule 62.1 67.7 71.0 oan 
Education 9.1 26.1 32.6 39.2 43.1 45.3 48.1 
Health and physical fitness Sh 13.4 Vie PA) 2225) 2305 PASY 
Other social payments 0.4 Le 1.4 We 2al ae 2:3 


'The source included an additional category “Other” under “Subsidies,” but stated that no data were available. 


SOURCE: Adapted from Table 1°in Gur Ofer, “The Welfare State in Soviet Economic Reform: Also Converging?” Paper presented at the Allied Social 
Science Association Annual Meeting, December 28-30, 1989, Atlanta, GA. 


plenum, Gorbachev reaffirmed his commitment to the 
collective contract, but acknowledged: “Experience 
has shown that there now exist more radical forms of 
management, based on long-term leasing of land and 
other means of production with full financial indepen- 
dence.” He then specifically advocated the adoption of 
lease contracts, to last 25 or even 50 years. '® 


Lease contracts. Under a lease contract, an individ- 
ual or small group of individuals agrees to lease assets 
belonging to a state or collective farm or individual pro- 
prietor in exchange for a rental payment. Lease con- 
tract groups are small and self-selected, and members 
are often related. The lessees do not receive a guaran- 
teed wage, but instead draw their earnings ds a residu- 
al or share of farm proceeds or profits. In the\past, only 
state or collective farms could be the lessors, ‘but under 
the land law adopted on February 28, 1990, individual 
proprietors will also be able to lease out land.'? 

The lease contract has two main forms: the “tar- 
geted” or ‘‘share” lease, and the ‘‘free” or “fixed-rent”’ 
lease. The more common form is the targeted lease 
contract, which binds producers quite closely to the 


'8Sel'skaya Zhizn’, July 30, 1988. 
"SEkonomika i Zhizn’, No. 11, March 1990, p. 17. 


parent farm. As implied above, such contracts may, in 
fact, consist of repackaged traditional labor contracts, 
but in their new form, a family, individual, or small 
group contracts to manage a portion of the farm's as- 
sets, including land, machinery, animals, and struc- 
tures. The parent farm purchases and resells to the les- 
see all inputs and markets all output. The contract 
specifies quantities of inputs that will be available and 
their prices, and sets a target quantity of output that 
should be delivered to the farm in fulfillment of the con- 
tract. “Rent” is collected as the difference between the 
price the lessee receives for output and the price at 
which the farm resells that output to the state procure- 
ment organizations. 

If the contracted minimal sale is enforced, the lease 
becomes a combination of a fixed-rent and a share 
contract, the fixed rent being the difference between 
the contractual price and procurement price times the 
specified minimal delivery. Earnings on deliveries 
above the contracted minimum are shared, with the 
share determined by the ratio between the contractual 
and procurement prices. It is not likely that minimal de- 
liveries can be enforced; hence, the targeted lease 
contract is best considered a share contract with threat 
of revocation in the following period if deliveries fall 
below the minimum. Another form of share contract is 
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| based on share of profit, not share of crop. 
Targeted leases are intended now to be the main 
| form of leasing. As long as farm managers are them- 
| selves still subject to state orders and sales quotas, 
| they prefer targeted leases, which allow them to retain 
control over the product mix and input distribution. 
The second form of lease is the free or fixed-rent con- 
tract lease. This is considered suitable for land and as- 
sets for which the manager of the parent farm has little 
alternative use. Small livestock operations in the non— 
black soil zone far from the central farm, or orchard, 
vegetable, and flower operations too labor-intensive for 
the parent farm to manage effectively are offered on 
fixed-rent leases. Lessees under free leases market 
their own output, although they may market through the 
parent farm if both sides agree. They also can have 
their own bank accounts (‘targeted” leaseholders usu- 
ally get their credit through the parent farm). 


Implementation of leasing reform. Data on adoption 
of lease contracting are scarce and unreliable. There 
appears to be no reliable mechanism in place to moni- 
tor implementation or distinguish new contractual 
forms from old. Fragmentary data corroborate the an- 
ecdotal evidence that few people are signing leases. 
As of mid-1989 in the Russian republic, 43 percent of 
collective and state farms reported that they had 
signed at least one contract, but only 9 percent of agri- 
cultural workers were working under leases, some of 
which were undoubtedly not true leaseholds.*° At the 
end of 1989, some 4,911 state and collective farms in 
the USSR (9 percent of the total) reported leasing activi- 
ties, but it is unclear whether all or only part of their as- 
sets were leased.*' As noted above, the December 
1989 offer of debt relief for those farms that lease assets 
will increase the “adoption” of leasing, but the officials 
at the district (rayon) level charged with monitoring 
compliance lack the means to distinguish between 
genuine leaseholds and older labor arrangements. 

Several reasons are cited for slow adoption of leas- 
ing: (1) farm managers do not want to give up control 
over their assets; (2) potential lessees fear being com- 
pletely dependent on the farm manager for supply of in- 
puts and for marketing of output; (3) lessees take on 
greater risk in exchange for expected returns that may 
not exceed the guaranteed wage; (4) shortages of con- 
sumer goods limit the value of any increased earnings 
a leaseholder might earn; (5) the current pricing and 
marketing system discriminates against quasi-inde- 
pendent operators; and (6) leases do not assure tenure 
even if they are written for as long as 50 years. 

Various pieces of legislation adopted or under con- 
sideration in recent months could serve to bolster the 
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Beshbay Daniyarov works on a farm that his and an- 
other family operate jointly in the Kashka-Darya re- 
gion of Uzbekistan; with the approval of the district 
executive committee they were supplied with building 
materials, fodder, farm machinery, and a loan of 
20,000 rubles to set up the venture. 
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legal status of independent agricultural producers, al- 
though little has yet been done to improve their eco- 
nomic viability. The Basic Law of the USSR and the 
Union Republics on Leasing, issued in draft form in 
September 1989, was formally passed on November 
23, 1989, and took effect on January 1, 1990.°* The new 
law on ownership was passed on March 6, 1990, effec- 
tive July 1, 1990.8 Finally, as noted earlier, a new land 
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agropromyshlennom komplekse (rekomendatsii) (The Development of 
Lease and Contract Relations in the Agro-Industrial Complex 
[Recommendations]), Moscow, VNIESKh, 1989. 


21Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 6, February 1990, p. 15. 
22Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 49, December 1989, pp. 14-15. 
23Ekonomika i Zhizn’, No. 12, March 1990, p. 4. 
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law was adopted by the USSR Supreme Soviet on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1990, and took effect on March 15, 1990. 

Although these pieces of legislation strengthen the 
legal foundation for property relations that deviate from 
those of traditional collectivized agriculture, they con- 
tain ambiguities and contradictions. For example, the 
various legislative measures highlighted the distinction 
between proprietorship (viadeniye) and ownership 
(sobstvennost’) of land. A proprietor cannot buy, sell, or 
mortgage the asset, while an owner has full rights of 
disposition, including sale and mortgage. The leasing 
law and the drafts of the land and ownership laws all 
sanctioned individual proprietorship of agricultural 
land, but prohibited full private ownership. The implicit 
prohibition on “ownership” proved one of the most con- 
troversial aspects of the land law. In late January 1990, 
the commission of the Supreme Soviet charged with 
drawing up the final form of the land law was reported to 
be leaning toward substituting ownership for propri- 
etorship, but still advocated specifying restrictions on 
purchases and sales of agricultural land.2* When the 
bill was finally adopted on February 28, it did not allow 
private ownership of land, only proprietorship.?° 

The three pieces of legislation have conflicting lan- 
guage regarding who will distribute the land, and say 
little about how it will be done, other than to note that 
laws at the level of the republic and autonomous region 
will govern procedures for reassigning state and col- 
lective farm land to individual proprietors and lease- 
holders. Whatever the ambiguity of these laws, the in- 
tent seems to be to prevent farm managers from 
unilaterally thwarting the desire of agricultural workers 
to have access to land under new contractual relations. 

People seeking leaseholds in the past expressed re- 
sentment over the monopoly power of farm managers 
both to set the terms of the lease and to interfere in pro- 
duction decisions during the duration of the contract. 
There are no systematic reported data yet on terms of 
leases, but reports from the agricultural press suggest 
that farms are exacting high rental fees from leasehold- 
ers. In an example reported from Tselinograd oblast, a 
leaseholding brigade sold wheat to the parent farm for 
7 rubles per centner (equal to 220.46 pounds), and the 
farm resold it to the procurement agency for 13 ru- 
bles.*° It is unclear from the account who paid for seed, 
fuel, fertilizer, and other purchased inputs, but these 
are usually paid in full by the lessee. The leaseholder’s 
share (54 percent) in this case seems quite low if there 
is no cost-sharing. Another set of contractual prices, re- 
ported from Orel oblast, is also quite low (see Table 9). 
These prices suggest that the parent farm receives be- 
tween 20 and 50 percent of output, although the full pa- 
rameters of the contract are not reported. The share is 


Table 9: Contract Prices and State 
Procurement Prices at the 
Vyshne-Ol’shanskiy State Farm, 
Orel Oblast, 1988 


(rubles per centner) 


Contract price Procurement price 


Grain 5.89 10.50! 
Sugar beets 2.75 5.407 
Potatoes 8.28 10-168 
Milk in winter 28.00 36.207 
Milk in Summer 18.00 36.207 


'This is the average price for wheat in the RSFSR. The zonal price for Orel ob- 
last may be lower, but not less than 9.7 rubles. The price for this individual farm 
may differ from the zonal price. Rye is also grown in Orel oblast. The state pro- 
curement price for rye on average in the RSFSR is 15 rubles per centner. 

“Average for the RSFSR. 

SDepending on quality and time of delivery. 

“Average for the RSFSR, all seasons. 


SOURCES: Sel'skaya Zhizn’ (Moscow), Aug. 2, 1988; and A. M. Chursin, Tseny 
i kachestvo sel'skokhozyaystvennoy produktsii (Prices and the Quality of Agri- 
cultural Output), Moscow, Kolos, 1984. 


probably even higher, since the money received by the 
farm is augmented when deliveries exceed the level of 
State orders; these bonus payments are not passed on 
to the lessees. 

The question of whether share contracts are inher- 
ently inefficient and/or exploitative of tenants in market 
economies has generated a rich literature.2” Through- 
out much of the developing world share rents are on the 
order of 50 percent, but these contracts are usually 
complex agreements including risk-reduction and in- 
surance for lessees, sharing of the costs of purchased 
inputs, and provision of credit. Crop share rents are not 
uncommon in Minnesota now, and landlords’ shares 
range from one-third on poorer land to one-half on bet- 
ter land.*° Again, these share contracts include very 
substantial sharing of costs. 

By contrast, Soviet share contracts (targeted 
leases), according to the fragmentary and anecdotal 
evidence available, appear to have high shares for the 
parent farm and little if any cost-sharing. The rent col- 
lected as the difference between the leaseholder’s sale 
price and the farm’s procurement price pays for land 
use (and costs, if any, associated with marketing the fi- 
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24Sel'skaya Zhizn’, Jan. 21, 1990. 

See fn. 19. 

6Sel’skaya Zhizn’, Jan. 29, 1988. 

*7See, e.g., Pranab Bardhan, The Economic Theory of Agrarian 
Institutions, New York, Oxford University Press, 1989. 

“8kKenneth Thomas, “Land Rental Arrangements for Minnesota 1990,” 
Minnesota Extension Service FM66l, St. Paul, MN, 1989. 


| nal product). The leaseholder pays for purchased in- 
puts either at the price the parent farm pays, or at an in- 
ternal accounting price for inputs produced on the 
farm, such as feed or seed. 

At 40 percent of output, rents exacted from Soviet 
leaseholders probably exceed the land's contribution 
to output. For example, in production functions mea- 
sured from Lithuanian farm-level data, the contribution 
of land to variation in net output ranges from 5 percent 
to 15 percent.?? Although technology and factor pro- 
portions differ greatly throughout Soviet agriculture, 
many farm managers appear to be using their monopo- 
ly power to exact high rents from leaseholders. 

Concern about the level of rental payments has mani- 
fested itself in two ways. The leasing law and the law on 
land both assign the rural soviet of people’s deputies 
the power to secure a land allotment (either leasehold 
or proprietorship) for any applicant qualified to work it. 
Workers dissatisfied with the terms offered by their farm 
manager can apply to the soviet, but the extent to which 
the latter will be able to offset the manager’s monopoly 
power has not yet been tested. There is also a growing 
demand for standard procedures for valuing contract- 
ed assets, particularly land. In the absence of markets 
for such assets, no workable way of establishing them 
has yet been found.*° 

Attitudes are divided at the highest levels of the party 
and government regarding the new tenure forms and 
property relations. Conservatives, backed by many 
farm managers, argue that state and collective farms 
still have high potential as productive units and that 
small-scale contracting should be purely at the discre- 
tion of managers and not be implemented under pres- 
sure. Conservatives have the strength of inertia working 
for them, particularly as long as reforms in pricing, 
marketing, financing, and input supply are postponed, 
thereby perpetuating an environment hostile to the new 
tenurial forms. As a purely voluntary program through- 
out 1989, leasing made little progress. 


Assessment 


The more radical reformers have concentrated on 
tenurial change, on the assumption (so far, not validat- 
ed in practice) that new contract relations will bring 
an increase in food production irrespective of any re- 
forms in pricing, marketing, finance, and input supply. 
The increased output would, according to this view, 
ease shortages and make consumers more willing to 
accept price reform, i.e., successful tenure reform is 
apparently considered only a precursor to other 
changes in the economic environment. 
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This current reform strategy is flawed on several 
counts. Given the highly subsidized food prices and 
the substantial ruble overhang, consumer markets are 
so out of equilibrium that even a substantial supply in- 
crease will go unnoticed. Consumers do not know 
whether they ate 67 kilograms of meat last year or 70; 
they only know whether or not they are able to buy meat 
in the stores today. And even if tenure reform does 
bring a supply increase, it will only be felt in the longer, 
not the short, run. 

Moreover, recent Soviet experience with lease con- 
tracting demonstrates how difficult it is to reform tenure 
relations without changing pricing and marketing. Land 
has historically been offered to farms in the Soviet 
Union without charge. In the absence of real prices, the 
state has no means to establish the value of the land. 

But valuation of land, in fact, takes place when the 
parent farm and the leaseholder establish the contract 
price for a given agricultural product cultivated or 
raised on that land, and this valuation is both highly 
idiosyncratic and distorted, usually in favor of the farm. 
Under the reforms introduced in 1989, leaseholders 
pay the parent farms for land use, but the collective and 
state farms do not yet pay the state. 

According to the new land law, state and collective 
farms will begin paying for land use as of January 1991, 
but the level of payments and methodology for valuing 
land have not yet been determined. Valuation is further 
complicated by severe distortions in prices of the prod- 
ucts of the land. Introduction of land rents without price 
reform will be very difficult. 

As a result of high and arbitrary rents, inadequate 
sources of credit, and poor access to markets, rural 
people now have few incentives to take advantage of 
the tenurial reforms. By contrast, price reform, assign- 
ment of use fees for all categories of agricultural pro- 
ducers (not just independent operators), and changes 
in marketing of input and output would facilitate accep- 
tance of new tenurial forms. They would also improve 
the economic environment for the more efficient state 
and collective farms and promote the much-needed 
supply increases. The agricultural reform has thus 
hardly begun, and it must move ahead quickly if this 
sector is to promote rather than impede perestroyka. 


*°K aren Brooks, ‘Price Adjustment and Soviet Agricultural Reform: A 
View Using Lithuanian Farm Data,” Staff Paper P90-17, Department of 
Agricultural and Applied Economics, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 

MN, 1990. 

°°K aren Brooks, ‘‘Lease Contracting in Soviet Agriculture in 1989,” Staff 
Paper P-90-1, Department of Agricultural and Applied Economics, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul, MN, 1990. 
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elations between the Soviet Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of the Congo are neither unique 
nor extraordinarily important in their own right. 
Yet study of this relationship can contribute in important 
ways to a fuller, more balanced understanding of Soviet 
policy toward Sub-Saharan Africa over the last quarter 
of a century. Since the mid-1970’s, analyses of Mos- 
cow’s actions in Africa have understandably tended to 
focus on events in the Horn and Southern Africa. The 
provision of Soviet military advisers, Cuban combat 
troops, and East German security personnel was criti- 
cal in securing and maintaining the power of the Popu- 
lar Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) in 
1975 and in shoring up the radical military regime in 
Ethiopia in 1977. Soviet activism, coupled with the rise 
of self-professed Marxist-Leninist regimes in Ethiopia, 
Angola, and Mozambique, was a major factor contrib- 
uting to the unraveling of East-West détente. These 
events generated a spate of studies on the geostrate- 
gic implications of Soviet successes, and analyses of 
the new Afro-Marxist regimes. | 
This focus has not changed appreciably since the 
emergence of Mikhail Gorbachev as the leader of the 
Soviet Union and his proclamation of “new political think- 
ing,” although the apparent Soviet successes of the 
late 1970’s—Angola, Ethiopia, and potentially Mozam- 
bique—are now viewed by many Western as well as 
Soviet analysts aS economic and political basket 
cases. By the beginning of 1988, as Moscow appeared 
intent on cutting its losses in these countries, the Soviet 
Union’s Africa policy was described as being “in tat- 
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ters,” and speculation began as to when the Kremlin 
would begin its “out of Africa” policy.* 

This preoccupation with Ethiopia and Angola results 
in arather skewed and incomplete picture of Moscow's 
involvement with Sub-Saharan Africa over the past 25 
years. Acomprehensive assessment of Moscow’s poli- 
cies and ambitions in the region would require in-depth 
analyses of Soviet relations with “bourgeois nationalist” 
states such as Nigeria, Zaire, Kenya, and the Ivory 
Coast, as well as with “states of socialist orientation” 
such as Benin, Madagascar, Guinea-Bissau, Zimba- 
bwe, Mozambique, and the Congo. Virtually nothing 


'See, for example, David E. Albright, The USSR and Sub-Saharan Africa 
in the 1980's, New York, Praeger, 1983; idem, Ed., Communism in Africa, 
Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1980; Michael Clough, Ed., 
Reassessing the Soviet Challenge in Africa, Berkeley, CA, Institute of 
International Studies, 1986; Thomas Henriksen, Ed., Communist Powers 
and Sub-Saharan Africa, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1981; 

R. Craig Nation and Mark V. Kauppi, Eds., The Soviet Impact in Africa, 
Lexington, MA, Lexington Books, 1984; Morris Rothenberg, The USSR and 
Africa: New Dimensions of Soviet Global Power, Miami, FL, Advanced 
International Studies Institute, 1980; David Ottaway and Marina Ottaway, 
Afrocommunism, New York, Africana, 1981; John Markakis and Michael 
Waller, Eds., Military Marxist Regimes in Africa, London, Frank Cass, 1986; 
and Winrich Kuhne, Die Politik der Sowjetunion in Afrika (The Policy of the 
Soviet Union in Africa), Baden-Baden, Nomos, 1983. 

?The Economist (London), Jan. 30, 1988, pp. 29-31. The first major 
indicator of a change in policy was the December 1988 agreement among 
South Africa, Cuba, and Angola on Namibia's United Nations—supervised 
transition to independence. Cuban troop withdrawals were also part of the 
deal, raising speculation as to the fate of the Marxist MPLA government. It 
was assumed that Moscow either encouraged or at least blessed this 
arrangement. The Washington Post, Dec. 23, 1988. In June 1989, it was 
reported that the Soviet Union would withdraw nearly all of its military advisers 
from Mozambique by the end of 1990. Ibid., June 3, 1989. Beginning in 
1987, Moscow on numerous occasions has bluntly informed Ethiopia's rulers 
of its unhappiness over the management of the country's economy and of 
the Soviet desire for a political solution to the conflicts in Eritrea and Tigre 
provinces. Ibid., Apr. 21, 1989. Soviet scholars also claim a new day has 
dawned in terms of Moscow's policies. See, for example, Andrei Kozyrev and 
Andrei Shumikin, “East and West in the Third World,” /nternational Affairs 
(Moscow), March 1989, pp 64—74. See also, S. Neil MacFarlane, “The Soviet 
Union and Southern African Security,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), March-June 1989, pp. 71-89. 
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Denis Sassou-Nguesso, chairman of the Central Committee of the Congolese Party of Labor and president of 
the People’s Republic of the Congo, and Leonid Brezhnev, general secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and president of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, shake 
hands on May 13, 1981, upon conclusion of a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation between their countries. 


has been done in these areas.° 

The focus of this article is on Soviet relations with one 
of the states of socialist orientation. The Congo is a par- 
ticularly interesting case, given its history of supporting 
national liberation movements, the use of Congolese 
territory as a transshipment point for Cuban troops and 
Soviet armaments during the Angolan civil war, and the 
signing of a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation be- 
tween the Congo and the USSR in 1981. In exploring 
the Soviet Union’s political, economic, and military ties 
to this African state, it does not suffice to understand 
Moscow's goals, strategy, and capabilities. One must 
also examine the Congo’s objectives as well as the do- 
mestic and regional political scene from which its poli- 
cy emerged.* 

This article argues that Soviet-Congolese relations 
reveal a pattern very similar to that of Moscow's rela- 
tions with other African states of socialist orientation. 
The Soviet Union has consistently worked to establish 
and maintain cordial if not warm ties with Brazzaville, 
has provided the bulk of armaments required to meet 
the Congo's modest security needs, and has been un- 
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able and unwilling to compete with or match the level of 
Western economic aid and technical assistance. Mos- 
cow has avoided the temptation to meddle in the Con- 
go’s complex if not baffling domestic political scene, 
having come to recognize that the professed commit- 
ment to Marxism-Leninism on the part of the various 
factions of the Congolese Party of Labor (Parti Congo- 
lais du Travail—PCT) essentially stems from domestic 


3See, however, Winrich KUhne, “What Does the Case of Mozambique 
Tell Us About Soviet Ambivalence Toward Africa?” CS/S Africa Notes 
(Washington, DC), Issue 46, Aug. 30, 1985; and Keith Somerville, “The 
Soviet Union and Zimbabwe: The Liberation Struggle and After,” in Nation and 
Kauppi, op. cit., pp. 195-220. One recent work is notable if for no other 
reason than that it includes chapters on Nigeria, Zaire, and East Africa, all 
written by Africanists rather than Soviet experts. See Dennis L. Bark, Ed., 
The Red Orchestra: The Case of Africa, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 
1988. Works published in the 1970's tended to do a better job of 
examining Soviet relations with a variety of non—socialist-oriented states. See, 
for example, Christopher Stevens, The Soviet Union and Black Africa, New 
York, Holmes and Meier, 1976; and Robert Legvold, Soviet Policy in West 
Africa, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1970. 

4W. Raymond Duncan effectively operationalized the concept of 
influence in the study of Soviet relations with the Third World in The Soviet 
Union and Cuba: Interests and Influence, New York, Praeger, 1985. 
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political imperatives rather than ideological conviction. 
The single most important cooperative venture be- 
tween the two countries over the past 25 years—the uti- 
lization of Congolese territory in the mid-1970's as 
a transshipment point for weapons destined for 
Angola—was the result of mutually compatible objec- 
tives, not Congolese subservience to Moscow. Since 
1985, Mikhail Gorbachev's announced “revolution” in 
the USSR’s approach to foreign policy has brought 
strikingly little change in Moscow's policy toward the 
Congo. 

From Brazzaville’s perspective, the Moscow connec- 
tion is part of a broader strategy designed to enhance 
the most basic goals of Congolese foreign policy, i.e., 
the maintenance both of the country’s independence 
and, more narrowly, of the power of the current leader- 
ship. This has resulted in a pragmatic policy designed 
to balance ties with East and West in an attempt to ex- 
tract whatever benefits are available from each. In this 
sense, Congolese foreign policy differs little from the 
foreign policies of the vast majority of African states, 
which are bedeviled by daunting political and econom- 
ic problems. 


Background of the Congo 


We begin with an overview of the recent political his- 
tory of the Congo, which, compared to that of Angola 
and Ethiopia, is probably not well Known to most stu- 
dents of Soviet Third World policy. Congo (Brazzaville) 
is a country of only 2 million people, located near the 
equator and bordered by Gabon, Cameroon, the Cen- 
tral African Republic, Zaire, the Angolan enclave of Ca- 
binda, and the Atlantic Ocean.° The country is often 
confused with Zaire, formerly the Belgian Congo and 
the scene of a bloody civil war in the early 1960's that 
drew international attention and involvement. 

The territory that comprises the People’s Republic 
fell under French influence in the 19th century and 
eventually achieved its independence in 1960. Its first 
president, Foulbert Youlou, was a defrocked Catholic 
priest. He was removed from office in 1963 due to labor 
and student unrest caused by corruption, disastrous 
economic policies, tribal favoritism, and unpopular 
pro-Western policies.© The military briefly controlled 


°For brief summaries of geographic, demographic, and economic data, 
see US Department of State, Background Notes: Congo, Washington, DC, 
March 1988; and Congo: A Country Study, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1980. 

“Emmanuel Terray, “The Congolese and Dahomeyan Revolutions of 
1963,” Révue Francais de Science Politique (Paris), October 1964, 
pp. 917-42. 
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the country before installing a civilian government led 
by Alphonse Massemba-Debat, who declared that the 
Congo would pursue a Marxist-Leninist path and es- 
tablished relations with communist states. At the same 
time, he attempted to reassure owners of private busi- 
nesses and avoid antagonizing Western governments, 
which were providing financial and technical aid. 

A vanguard party, the National Revolutionary Move- 
ment (Mouvement National de la Révolution—MNR), 
was established in 1964 with a militant youth wing, 
the Youth of the National Revolutionary Movement 
(Jeunesse du Mouvement National de la Réevolution— 
JMNR), which was intended to placate and hopefully 
control the radical youth. The JMNR was allowed to 
form armed paramilitary units. Massemba-Debat strug- 
gled to maintain a balance between the MNR/JMNR 
and the army, which came into increasing conflict with 
the JMNR’s paramilitary formations. The military was 
also divided between radicals and conservative offi- 
cers, the latter having been trained by the French dur- 
ing the colonial period,’ 

By August 1968, Massemba-Debat had alienated a 
significant number of persons in the party, the labor 
confederation, youth organizations, and the army, and 
he was ousted in a military coup headed by Captain 
Marien Ngouabi, whom the army brass had attempted 
to sack in June 1966. Ngouabi was subsequently de- 
clared president, and following a year of radical rhetor- 
ic and an intricate political balancing act, which includ- 
ed absorbing the JMNR militia into the regular army, he 
changed the name of the national party to the Congo- 
lese Party of Labor. In December 1969, Ngouabi pro- 
claimed the Congo a “people's republic,” the first time 
an African state had adopted such a designation. 

In March 1970, a Supposed invasion plot, supported 
by members of the gendarmerie, was discovered.® As 
aresult, Ngouabi disbanded the gendarmerie and res- 
urrected a “people's militia’ as the security arm of the 
party. The youth movement was also revived, under the 
name Union of the Congolese Socialist Youth (Union de 
la Jeunesse Socialiste Congolaise—UJSC), and an at- 
tempt was made to keep both organizations firmly un- 
der the control of the PCT. The following year, there was 
extensive student unrest, and Ange Diawara, a vice- 
president in Ngouabi’s first government who had been 


’Samuel Decalo, “People's Republic of the Congo,” in Bogdan 
Szajkowski, Ed., Marxist Governments: A World Survey, Vol. 1, London, 
Macmillan, 1981, pp. 215-16; Pierre Bonnafe, “A New Political 
Generation: The JMNR of the Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville),’’ Cahiers 
d'Etudes Africaines (Paris), Vol. 8, No. 3, 1968, pp. 327-68. 

For an analysis of the Congo during this period, see the series of 
articles “Congo-Brazzaville in the Throes of the Revolution,” Le Monde 
(Paris), Mar. 25, 26, and 27, 1970. 
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closely identified with the JMNR and the associated 
paramilitary units, was dismissed. In February and May 
of 1972, Diawara was accused with others of engaging 
in plots to overthrow the Ngouabi government and was 
sentenced to death in absentia. A purge of the party 
leadership reduced the Political Bureau to three per- 
sons, the Central Committee to five, and total party 
membership to 160.° Another conspiracy, also sup- 
posedly initiated by Diawara, was discovered in Feb- 
ruary 1973. Tribal tensions, disagreements over the 
regime's ideological orientation, and private political 
agendas made for a turbulent and uncertain political 
atmosphere. '° 

In October 1974, Ngouabi asserted closer control 
over the army by becoming head of anew supreme de- 
fense and security council. Displeased with the eco- 
nomic policies of the government and its inability to 
stem corruption, and needing to placate the students, 
in December 1975, Ngouabi once again announced 
that members of the government and the PCT would be 
purged. In 1976, declining oil production and econom- 
ic problems fueled discontent across the political spec- 
trum."" 

Ngouabi was assassinated in March 1977. Among 
those arrested in the aftermath of the assassination was 
Massemba-Debat, who was subsequently executed. 
An interim government composed of an 11-member 
Military Committee of the party was formed after intense 
political maneuvering among the various political fac- 
tions. '* Colonel Joachim Yhomby-Opango was named 
president, but was removed from office in February 
1979, having alienated party and military officials, in 
part due to his flamboyant lifestyle.'S The vice presi- 
dent, Colonel Denis Sassou-Nguesso, was named in- 
terim president and then appointed for a five-year term 
at a party congress. 

Sassou-Nguesso, who was associated with the mili- 
tant faction of the PCT, had the fortune to come to pow- 
er at a time when oil prices were rising. He was reelect- 
ed president in 1984 after effectively neutralizing his 
rivals. The country has been relatively calm since he 
assumed power. There were, however, two terrorist 
bombings in 1982 and large student demonstrations in 


°Decalo, loc. cit., pp. 216-17. 

“Congo: After Diawara,” Africa Confidential (London), Apr. 27, 1973, 
pp. 6-7. 

"Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, Historical Dictionary of the 
People’s Republic of the Congo, Metuchen, NJ, Scarecrow Press, 1984, 
pp. 16-20. 

'2"Congo: The More Things Change . . . ," Africa (London), No. 78, 
February 1978. 

*3He owned several villas, a personal zoo of rare animals, and an 
$80,000 gold vibrating bed. West Africa (London), Apr. 9, 1979. 
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1985 and 1986. In July 1987, a coup plot headed by a 
military officer was uncovered, and those plotters who 
did not manage to escape were arrested or killed. After 
surviving another assassination attempt in May 1989, 
Sassou-Nguesso was elected to a third five-year term 
as head of state and party by a party congress held July 
26-31, 1989.'* 

As this brief overview makes clear, leaders of the 
Congo are continually engaged in a political juggling 
act requiring a great deal of skill, forever guarding 
against political intrigue and unrest. Congolese politics 
reflects a need on the part of the leadership to balance 
advocates of socialist orthodoxy with pro-Western 
pragmatists within the ruling elite. Radical students and 
trade unionists have also plagued the leadership. ideo- 
logical differences are compounded by tribal rivalries 
and a north-south geographical divide. '° Hence, as is 
so often the case in the Third World, in the Congo, for- 
eign policy concerns have tended to be of secondary 
importance when compared to domestic politics. 

One of the most striking aspects of Congolese do- 
mestic politics since 1963 is the divergence between 
ideological rhetoric and practice. Congolese leaders 
have constantly exhorted their countrymen to become 
selflessly devoted to the achievement of revolutionary 
goals, yet little seems to be achieved. At a PCT con- 
gress at the end of 1974, Marien Ngouabi raised the 
question “Where lies the reason for the obvious separa- 
tion between revolutionary theory and practice in our 
country?” He apportioned the blame equally among the 
masses, party cadres, and government bureaucrats. '° 

Recurrent purges within the PCT and government 
over the years seemed to have done little to increase 
revolutionary fervor. In November of 1975, Ngouabi 
stated that the PCT was “complacent, lethargic, and 
moribund,” and he criticized the “natural tendency 
among our party and state cadres to become bour- 
geois.” A special Central Committee meeting in De- 
cember declared a need “to radicalize the revolution.” 
The report criticized the “weakness of party leadership, 
lack of liaison between the leadership and the party 
and between the party and the masses, the irresponsi- 
bility of the trade unions, the inflexibility of the state ap- 
paratus, the weakness of the state economic sector, 
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14 Africa South of the Sahara, 1989, London, Europa Publications Ltd., 
1989, pp. 400-01; “Congo: Conspiracies Galore,” Africa Confidential, July 7, 
1989, p. 7; and Paris AFP in French, July 31, 1989, translated in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Sub-Saharan Africa 
(Washington, DC—hereafter, FBIS-AFR), Aug. 2, 1989, p. 1 

15) _M. Lee, “Clan Loyalties and Socialist Doctrine in the People’s 
Republic of the Congo,” The World Today (London), January 1971, pp 40-46 

16 Africa Contemporary Record (henceforth cited as ACR), 1974-75, 

New York and London, Africana Publishing Co., 1974, p. B/S75 
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the frantic race for material advantages, the excessive 
number of workers in state enterprises, and the incom- 
petence and irresponsibility of cadres.”'’ Despite such 
strong words, the depth of the leadership's commitment 
to the task of revolutionizing the country is debatable. 

It can be argued, in fact, that Marxism-Leninism’s 
most important function is to help whoever is in power 
stay in power, not to provide a programmatic blueprint 
for the transformation of Congolese society. Ideology 
plays at least three critical pragmatic roles in the Con- 
go. First, Marxism-Leninism has served as a source of 
regime legitimation. Having come to power via a coup 
in 1963, the military understandably wished to distance 
itself from the previous government and its associated 
failures, from the disappointing earlier attempts to 
achieve watered-down versions of socialism in such 
countries as Tanzania and Zambia, and from the colo- 
nial legacy.'® By rejecting not only old policies but also 
the previous form of government and by presenting a 
new vision upon which to build the society, the regime 
struck a posture strikingly in contrast with the pre-1963 
period. Not only did the leadership reject the country’s 
colonial past and the Youlou period, but by identifying 
the aspirations of the regime in terms of a new political 
language, it retrospectively portrayed the military coup 
as the beginning of a substantive revolution. '° 

Subsequent leaders have felt compelled to escalate 
the level of political rhetoric as a means of dissociating 
their new regime from the failures of the previous one. 
This is probably the major reason for Ngouabi's declar- 
ing the Congo a “people’s republic” in 1969. The an- 
nouncement had little practical impact, but it was a 
low-cost means of establishing Ngouabi’s revolution- 
ary credentials and of setting his regime apart from 
Massemba-Debat’s.*° 

Second, the adoption of Marxism-Leninism can often 
serve aS ameans of political consolidation by combin- 
ing limited ideological commitment with pragmatic ad- 
justments to political and economic realities. In the 
case of the Congo, Marxism-Leninism has been a use- 
ful tool of power poliltics. By emphasizing the political 
rhetoric of class division, rulers have been able to justify 
patronage for allies and the removal of political rivals 
from different tribes.*' Ngouabi managed, for example, 
to increase the representation of northern tribes in the 
civil service by purging as “counterrevolutionaries” 
and “bourgeois deviationists” senior officials of Lari 
and Kongo origin.** Similarly, in 1969, Ngouabi justified 
the elimination of the JMNR and militia in part on the 
grounds that a new Leninist party, the PCT, was to be 
created.*° And the plots concocted by Ange Diawara in 
1972 and 1973 were condemned as “counterrevolu- 
tionary,” although in terms of rhetorical position at least, 
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Diawara was more of a Marxist-Leninist than Ngouabi. 

Power, therefore, not ideological rectitude, is what has 

mattered among contending Congolese elites.** 
Third, the adoption of Marxism-Leninism can help a 


'TACR, 1975-76, pp. B/471—72. See also Marien Ngouabi, “Scientific 
Socialism in Africa,” World Marxist Review (Toronto), May 1975, pp. 105-14. 

'8See the articles in William H. Friedland and Carl G. Rosberg, Eds., 
African Socialism, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1964. 

"The revolution of 1963, for example, is known as “the three glorious 
days,” a direct reference to the three days in France in 1830 when the 
monarchy was overthrown and a new era was to begin. See “Brazzaville: 
Revolution or Rhetoric?” Africa Report (New York), April 1971, pp. 18-21; 
“Brazzaville: Ten Years of Revolution,” Africa, Aug. 13, 1973, p. 1103, and 
Aug. 20, 1973, p. 1160. 

20As Crawford Young notes, “The ideological discontinuity between the 
Massemba-Debat and People’s Republic eras was not as sharp as the shift to 
official Marxism-Leninism might suggest. Creation of the Marxist state was 
not really the triumph of one ideological socialist faction over another, 
but is perhaps better understood as a method by which Ngouabi could, in 
the symbolic domain, clearly demarcate his regime from its predecessor. 
Ideology and Development in Africa, New Haven, CT, Yale University 
Press, 1982, pp. 45, 36. For similar arguments, see also Claude E. 

Welch, ur., “Emerging Patterns of Civil-Military Relations in Africa: Radical 
Coups d'Etat and Political Stability,” in Bruce E. Arlinghaus, Ed., 

African Security Issues: Sovereignty, Stability, and Solidarity, Boulder, 
CO, Westview Press, 1984, pp. 126-39. 

21On the dominating position of army officers from the north, see The 
Washington Post, July 17, 1977. 

“25 one foreign diplomat remarked, “The guy from the other tribe is 
always a reactionary. The guy from your own is a revolutionary.” 

The New York Times, Oct. 25, 1969. 

°3A number of African specialists have noted that the mastery of 
Marxist-Leninist rhetoric is indispensable to effective factional infighting 
in countries such as the Congo. Samuel Decalo, one of the foremost 
scholars on the Congo, states, ‘“Ngouabi not only mastered the jargon but also 
the Byzantine intricacies of developing a radical dialectic while holding 
centrist positions and purging the true militants in the political 
system.” Coups and Army Rule in Africa, New Haven, CT, Yale University 
Press, 1976, p. 164. Elsewhere he argues: “Ngouabi’s rise to power had 
nothing whatsoever to do with a desire to further Marxism, socialism, or the 
Congolese revolution. .. . Ngouabi was dragged reluctantly into the center of 
the political stage for personal reasons (there had been two attempts to 
purge him, including one for his refusal to allow political 
indoctrination in the army), and out of a corporate sense of outrage at the 
unruly paramilitary’s arrogation of the role of defender of the 
revolution; his Marxism was quite evidently a self-taught ex post facto 
evolution.” Decalo, “Socio-economic Constraints on Radical Action in the 
People’s Republic of Congo,” in Markakis and Waller, op. cit., Military 
Marxist Regimes in Africa, London, Frank Cass, 1986, p. 43. See also Decalo, 
“|deological Rhetoric and Scientific Socialism in Benin and Congo- 
Brazzaville,” in Carl G. Rosberg and Thomas M. Callaghy, Eds., Socialism in 
Sub-Saharan Africa: A New Assessment, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California, Institute of International Studies, 1979, pp. 231-64. 

Similarly, “by creating the PCT . . . the military regime realized a highly 
significant political operation which enabled it to close all ideological stances 
in a totalizing frame of reference: that of Marxism-Leninism. .. . The 
opponents of this new ideology found themselves as a result placed before 
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regime lay claim to support from Soviet and East-bloc 
states. When asked for support in coping with a laundry 
list of problems similar to those faced by the Soviet 
state in its early years (political instability, fear of seces- 
sionist movements, hostile neighbors), Moscow is hard 
put to refuse assistance. Public adherence to Marxism- 
Leninism can also enhance the status of the new re- 
gime by associating it with a worldwide political move- 
ment that, in the early 1970’s, seemed to be steadily 
gaining adherents in the Third World.?° 

Moscow’s official pronouncements have continually 
depicted the Congo in a positive and optimistic light, 
and both states have actively engaged in socialist slo- 
ganeering. However, over the years, it has become ap- 
parent to Soviet journalists and academics that the 
Congo, like other countries in Africa, was a question- 
able candidate for socialism—and that all African 
countries of socialist orientation were to a great extent 
Leninist facades, rhetorical Potemkin villages.*° 

Ina 1974 article reviewing developments in the Con- 
go since 1963, a prominent Soviet academic noted that 
there were in that country “considerable reactionary 
forces” such as the ‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie, tribal el- 
ements, and left and right opportunists.” Ten years lat- 
er, a Pravda correspondent observed that the Congo- 
lese Party of Labor was still fighting “reactionary 
elements [which] are trying in any way possible to dis- 
credit, undermine, and reverse the process of socialist 
orientation.”*’ Too many members of the leadership 
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25For a recent analysis of how Third World regimes manipulate the 
language of Marxism-Leninism for internal and internationai reasons, see Zaki 
Laidi, “East-West Rivalry in Third-World Societies: The Illusions of the 
Zero-Sum Game,” in Barry M. Schutz and Robert O. Slater, Eds. Revolution 
and Political Change in the Third World, Boulder, CO, Lynne Rienner, 
forthcoming. 

26s one Soviet scholar has noted, “Premature announcements that 
revolutionary-democratic parties have become Marxist-Leninist before they 
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P. |. Manchkha, “Communists, Revolutionary Democrats, and the 
Noncapitalist Path of Development in African Countries,” Voprosy /storii KPSS 
(Moscow), October 1975, p. 69. In the 1970's, Western scholars were 
already making the case that self-professed Marxist-Leninist regimes in Africa 
were poor candidates for achieving socialism. The most influential article 
on this matter is by Kenneth Jowitt, “Scientific Socialist Regimes in Africa: 
Political Differentiation, Avoidance, and Unawareness,” in Carl G. 
Rosberg and Thomas M. Callaghy, Eds., Socialism in Sub-Saharan Africa, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1979, pp. 133-73. See also 
Michael Clough, “Exploring Afrocommunism,” Problems of Communism, 
November-December 1984, pp. 70-74; and Edmond J. Keller and Donald 
Rothchild, Eds., Afro-Marxist Regimes: Ideology and Public Policy, Boulder, 
CO, Lynne Rienner, 1987. 

*77a Rubezhom (Moscow), No. 21, 1974, as cited in USSR and Third 
World (London), Apr. 22—June 9, 1974; and Pravda (Moscow), July 26, 1984. 


and party cadres seemed more interested in attaining 
and keeping personal power and perquisites than in 
building socialism.*® 

Even Rostislav Ul’yanovskiy, the grand old man of Sovi- 
et Third World studies and inveterate optimist regarding 
prospects for the states of socialist orientation, noted in 
1982 that following the 1963 Congolese revolution, 


the gap between revolutionary declarations and prac- 
tices emerged and grew rapidly. In the latter half of 
the 1960’s, this resulted in slogans of scientific social- 
ism being used as a smoke-screen for the policy of 
the bureaucratic leadership of the MNR, which buried 
the ideals of the August Revolution. 


Despite the creation of the PCT and proclamation of a 
“people's republic” in 1969, the Congo in the 1970's 
still witnessed, in Ul’yanovskiy’s words, 


the danger of tribalism, which penetrates all pores of 
government and public life. The constructive work 
was impeded by a formidable force of inertia, indiffer- 
ence, stagnation, lack of desire to work, and inclina- 
tion to parasitism. Capitalist influences stirred up 
the desire for acquiring riches and exploiting others, 
which spread to the petty bourgeoisie, struck root in 
and around the civil service, and promoted the for- 
mation of a bureaucratic bourgeoisie, the worst ene- 
my sucking the life’s blood of the country.°° 


A similar assessment of the devastating impact of trib- 
alism on Congolese politics was made that same year 


28For overviews of Soviet analyses of the Third World, see Elizabeth 
Kridl Valkenier, ‘Revolutionary Change in the Third World: Recent Soviet 
Assessments,” World Politics (Princeton, NJ), April 1986, pp. 415-34; and 
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states of socialist orientation. Recent articles include: V. |. Maksimenko, 
“The Socialist Orientation: Restructuring of Ideas,” Mirovaya Ekonomika i 
Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya (Moscow—hereafter, ME/MO), No. 2, 
1989: A. Kaufman and R. Ul'yanovskiy, “On the Question of the Socialist 
Orientation of Emergent Countries,” Aziya i Afrika Segodnya (Moscow), 
No. 5, 1988; N. Simoniya, “Conducting Scholarly Debate Honestly,” ibid., 
No. 6, 1988; Yu. Ivanov, “Certain Questions of Noncapitalist 
Development,” ibid., No. 8, 1988; A. Kiva, “The Socialist Orientation: 
Theoretical Potential of the Concept and Practical Realities," MEiMO, 
November 1988; G. |. Mirskiy, “The Socialist Orientation in the Third World,” 
Rabochiy Klass i Sovremennyy Mir (Moscow), No. 4, 1988. 

22Rostislav Ul'yanovskiy, “Marien Ngouabi,’ Asia and Africa Today 
(Moscow), No. 5, 1982, pp. 20-21. He goes on to note that following Ngouabi's 
death in March 1977, the political order was still faced with “a disposition 
to demagoguery and the striving of groups and individuals craving for power 
to declare themselves revolutionaries and Marxists instead of 
conscientiously solving actual problems. This is a petty-bourgeois urge which 
(fn continued on p. 48) 
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Marien Ngouabi, president of the People’s Republic 
of the Congo, is escorted by Soviet President Nikolay 
Podgorniy upon Ngouabi’s arrival in Moscow on 
March 24, 1975, for a state visit. 
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in a book written by some of the best-known Soviet 
scholars who deal with the Third World.°° 

The Congo's use of Marxist-Leninist rhetoric for prag- 
matic domestic and foreign policy reasons comes as 


has been rather widespread in the countries of noncapitalist development: 
to get the maximum from society and give nothing in return” (p. 22). In an 
earlier article, Ul'yanovskiy notes that the Congo is faced with a “critical 
economic situation” that hinders socialist advancement. See Novoye Vremya 
(Moscow), Jan. 8, 1971, as cited in ACR, 1971-72, p. A/129. Speaking of 
states of socialist orientation in general, he argues “it is one thing to proclaim 
scientific socialism as one’s ideology and another to follow the proclaimed 
path and to implement in practice, or at least begin to implement, this 
ideology, supported by the majority of the people. .. . Declarative 
radicalism not only does not bring about the automatic implementation of 
progressive principles but also does not always contribute to this, for it 
triggers a sharp aggravation of the socio-class situation.” R. A. Ul'yanovskiy, 
“On National and Revolutionary Democracy: Paths of Evolution,” Narody 
Azil i Afriki (Moscow), March-April 1984. p. 17. For a complementary (and 
negative) assessment of the initial years of the Congolese revolution, see 
Igor L. Andreyev, The Noncapitalist Way: Soviet Experience and the Newly 
Liberated Countries, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1977, p. 86. 

S°Karen N. Brutents, et al., Sotsialisticheskaya orientatsiya 
osvobodivshikhsiya stran. Nekotoryye voprosy teorii i praktiki (The Socialist 
Orientation in the Developing Countries: Some Problems of Theory and 
Practice), Moscow, Mysl’, 1982, pp. 124-25. 

*'Nor does Sassou-Nguesso see any contradiction between his rhetoric 
and his policies. In response to a question concerning the Congo's pragmatic 
foreign economic policy, he stated: “We do not intend to operate beyond 
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presents itself, we analyze it scientifically and make our decisions based 
on this situation without changing our primary orientation for the development 
of our society.” See “Interview: Denis Sassou-Nguesso,” Africa Report, 
November-December 1986, p. 57. 
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no surprise to Moscow.*' The Soviets themselves have 
found that ideology is a wonderfully malleable and use- 
ful tool in their attempt to improve their political standing 
with radical regimes in the Third World. Indeed, it can 
be argued that the extent of a regime’s dedication and 
adherence to some sort of standard of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is not particularly relevant to Moscow. What is im- 
portant is the actual foreign policy of the regime and the 
nature of its relationship to the Soviet Union.°? 


Soviet-Congolese Political Relations 


Moscow and Brazzaville place a great deal of em- 
phasis on political relations, which, as noted, have 
been consistently cordial although not particularly 
warm over the years. The relationship has been main- 
tained through the traditional Soviet reliance on high- 
level political visits, public pronouncements of friend- 
ship, efforts to strengthen party-to-party and govern- 
ment-to-government ties, and various low-level cultur- 
al, scientific, and educational visits.°° 

Diplomatic relations were first established in March 
1964, shortly after the overthrow of the conservative 
Youlou regime. This was a period in which the Congo 
made a major effort to establish good relations with 
communist states to offset the deterioration of relations 
with a number of Western countries that came as a re- 
sult of the overthrow of Youlou.°* 


Neil Harding, “What Does It Mean to Call a Regime Marxist?” in 
Szajkowski, op. cit., pp. 20-33. For an argument, however, that the adoption of 
a Marxist-Leninst orientation has important consequences for an African 
regime's foreign policy, see Michael Radu, “Ideology, Parties, and Foreign 
Policy in Sub-Saharan Africa,” Orbis (Philadelphia), Winter 1982, 
pp. 967-92. 

$1965 typifies these policies. In that year, Congolese delegations 
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CPSU party organizations, and engage in foreign aid talks, while a Soviet 
delegation to Brazzaville helped to prepare the way for Massemba- 

Debat's visit to Moscow in August. 

The Congo has also consistently supported Soviet positions in the 
United Nations, although it originally abstained in the UN vote on the resolution 
condemning the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. See Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereatter, 
FBIS-SOV), Jan. 27, May 7 and 27, June 25, Aug. 20-26, 1965; ACR, 
1981-82, p. B/357. For examples of Soviet-Congolese educational and 
cultural exchanges, see the references in E. A. Tarabrin, USSR and 
Countries of Africa, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1980. For a concise 
summary of Moscow's approach to strengthening political ties with 
friendly African regimes, see Anatoly Gromyko, Africa: Progress, Problems, 
Prospects, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1981, p. 142. 

A *4Poor relations with Western countries were in part both a cause anda 
consequence of the establishment of diplomatic relations with the East bloc. 
Diplomatic relations with the United States were severed in August 1965 
due to the harassment and detention of American diplomats (relations were 
restored in June 1977). Ties were also cut with Great Britain in December 
1965 due to British policy toward Rhodesia (restored April 1968). See Congo: 
A Country Study, p. 115. 
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Three Congolese leaders have made state visits to 
Moscow: Massemba-Debat in August 1965, Ngouabi 
in 1975, and Sassou-Nguesso in 1981. The Soviet-Con- 
golese communiqués issued in conjunction with these 
visits typically mentioned a “willingness to develop and 
‘strengthen further the friendly relations and coopera- 
tion” or an “identity of views” on a wide variety of inter- 

national issues.°° Soviet party General Secretary Leo- 
nid Brezhnev's speech to the 25th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in Febru- 
ary 1976 made passing yet glowing reference to the 
state of Soviet-Congolese relations.°° 

During the 1970’s, when Soviet leaders and com- 
mentators were making optimistic statements as to the 
revolutionary potential of “states of socialist orienta- 
tion,” the Congo regularly received favorable com- 
ment. Soviet praise for the Congo’s professed dedica- 
tion to socialism was particularly pointed in the 
obligatory congratulations extended to Brazzaville on 
the anniversaries of its revolution.?’ Although Soviet ac- 
ademics also have tended to group the Congo with 
such “‘states of socialist orientation” as Angola, Ethio- 
pia, and Mozambique, they have devoted much less 
analysis to Brazzaville.°° 

To many observers, the best evidence of a strong 
Soviet-Congolese relationship is found in three areas: 
first, the utilization of the Congo’s territory by the Chi- 
nese and Cubans to train guerrillas, most importantly 
the MPLA; second, the use of the Congo in 1975 as a 
staging ground for moving Cuban advisers and Soviet 
matériel into Angola; and third, the signing of a Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation in 1981. In all three cases, 
however, the Congolese leadership had its own rea- 
sons for pursuing these policies. 


The MPLA, Cubans, and Chinese. Prior to 1975, the 
decisive year in the Angolan liberation struggle, the 
Congo had established extensive relations with the 
MPLA, Cuba, and China. This was all part of the post- 
1963 Congolese policy of maintaining cordial relations 
with a wide variety of communist movements and re- 
gimes, a policy upon which all domestic factions could 
agree. Congolese support for the MPLA actually began 
under the conservative Youlou regime, which in early 
1963 invited the movement to establish a political pres- 
ence in Brazzaville, although military forays into Angola 
were severely restricted.°? Following Youlou’s over- 
throw in August of that year, the Massemba-Debat re- 
gime worked to improve relations with Moscow and 
Beijing and established formal diplomatic relations with 
both the following year. The Soviets and Chinese pro- 
vided substantial financial and technical aid, and ac- 
cording to some sources, one of the benefits Beijing re- 
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quested and received in return was permission to es- 
tablish guerrilla training bases in the Congo.*° As for 
the MPLA, in November 1963, its leadership had been 
expelled from Congo (Leopoldville) and had moved 
across the river to Brazzaville. In January 1964, an 
MPLA conference was held in Brazzaville, at which the 
MPLA leadership engaged in self-criticism over its in- 
ability to prevent factionalism and its poor military re- 
cord. The MPLA committed itself to guerrilla activity in 
Cabinda and Angola, and military assistance from the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia soon began to arrive.*! 

Concerned that it not appear he was playing favor- 
ites with the Chinese and, according to one source, 
alarmed by the growing power of Chinese-trained 
guerrillas, Massemba-Debat began to court smaller 
communist countries in 1965.4* Cuba came to play a 
particularly important role. In December 1964, Che 
Guevara began a three-month tour of leftist African 
countries, including the Congo. While in Brazzaville, he 
met with leaders of liberation movements from Mozam- 
bique, Portuguese Guinea, and Angola. Arms from 
Cuba were sent to all three, beginning in 1965. In June 
1965, the Algerian President Ahmed Ben Bella was 
overthrown in a military coup, and Cuba withdrew its 


S5EBIS-SOV, Aug. 26, 1965. 

36" Over the past years we have continued strengthening our ties with 
our old friends, such as the Guinean Republic and the People’s Republic 
of the Congo... .” Ibid., Feb. 25, 1976. “Proceedings of the 25th CPSU 
Congress,” Vol Ill, No. 38, Supplement 16, p. 15. But in Brezhnev's 1981 
speech to the 26th Party Congress, of all the Sub-Saharan African states, 
only Angola, Ethiopia, and Mozambique were singled out for praise. Ibid., 
Feb. 24, 1981, “Proceedings of the 26th CPSU Congress,” Vol. 1, 
Supplement, p. 10. 

37At a 1986 anniversary celebration in Brazzaville, e.g., Soviet officials 
“emphasized that the Soviet people feel a sense of heartfelt sympathy and 
friendship toward the people of the Congo, and wish them new successes 
on the path of progressive socio-economic reforms, and in strengthening the 
country’s national independence.” Pravda, Aug. 13, 1986. 

38See, for example, A. Kaufman, ‘Socialist Concepts in Asian and 
African Emergent Countries: Basic Types and Evolution Trends,” MEiMO, 
December 1984, pp. 88-95. 

38Youlou wanted in return a de facto agreement with the MPLA that it 
would oppose independence for the Cabinda enclave or its annexation by 
Zaire. See Charles K. Ebinger, “External Intervention and Internal War: The 
Politics and Diplomacy of the Angolan Civil War,” Orbis, Fall 1976, 
pp. 677-78. 

49\t is argued that the Chinese used the Congo as a base for Chinese 
“revolutionary agitation” directed against Cameroon, Cabinda, Angola, and 
Congo-Kinshasa. See Thompson and Adloff, op. cit., pp. 50-51; also, 
Juan F. Benemelis, Castro: Subversion y Terrorismo en Africa (Castro: 
Subversion and Terrorism in Africa), Madrid, Editorial San Martin, 1988, 
Ch. 7. Doubt on this matter, at least as of mid-1964, is expressed by Bruce 
Larkin, China and Africa, 1949-1970, Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1971, p. 72, fn. 105. 

41Keith Somerville, Angola, London, Francis Pinter, 1986, pp. 30-31. 

42Ebinger, loc. cit., p. 679. Larkin (op. cit., p. 74) argues that in terms of 
the Chinese, “in Zanzibar and in the Congo (Brazzaville), she [China] attained 
some leverage, but her efforts were cramped and subject to 
counteraction, and she never actually acquired decisive influence.” 
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ambassador, Jorge Seguera, from Algeria. One month 
later, Seguera was appointed ambassador to Brazza- 
ville and lobbied for the right to establish new guerrilla 
training camps. Shortly thereafter, Cuban military ad- 
visers arrived in the Congo to help instruct Zairean 
rebel forces. By the end of 1965, an estimated 700 Cu- 
ban military advisers had also assumed responsibility 
for training the Congo's paramilitary units (the Civil De- 
fense Corps) as well as most of the foreign guerrilla 
groups, including the MPLA. Some of the Cubans were 
attached to a praetorian guard created by Massemba- 
Debat, which numbered MPLA recruits in its ranks.*9 
The training of the Congolese popular militia and 
praetorian guard marked a major innovation in Cuba's 
African policy. With the fall of Ben Bella and then of 
Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah. the following year, Cuba 
was anxious to protect its two new African guerrilla 
training bases in Guinea and the Congo. Similarly, the 
Congolese leadership was desirous of staying in power 
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and, given the tumultuous nature of Congolese politics, - 
was understandably interested in Cuba’s new “coup 
protection” policy. The value of the Cubans was soon 
tested. On June 27, 1966, the Congolese National Army 
revolted as a result of attempts by the MNR to politicize 
control of the military. For three days, the Cuban- 
trained presidential guard and Civil Defefse Corps 
protected government and party leaders. Unwilling to 
attack the Cubans, the Congolese military backed 
down. The government was effusive in its praise of the 
Cubans. By October 1966, the Cuban presence had 
grown to approximately 1,000, which was almost one- 
half the size of the Congolese army. Not surprisingly, 
elements within the army resented not only the Civil 
Defense Corps and the JMNR youth organization, but 
increasingly the Cubans and the MPLA. This is one rea- 
son why Massemba-Debat requested a gradual reduc- 
tion in the number of Cuban advisers, to only 250 two 
years later.*4 

When Ngouabi came to power in 1968, he moved to 
reduce the power of the MPLA in Congolese domestic 
politics and further reduce the number of Cuban advis- 
ers. As a result, the MPLA moved its headquarters to 
Lusaka, although it retained at least one training camp 
on the Congo-Cabinda border until 1971.7° 

Ngouabi’s policy of curtailing guerrilla activity aimed 
at Zaire, Angola, and Cameroon also disturbed the 
Chinese. It has been suggested that Beijing tacitly sup- 
ported a coup attempt against Ngouabi in February 
1972, and soon after, Beijing began to lose influence.*® 
This lowering of China's profile, however, had been oc- 


“SEbinger, loc. cit., p. 680; “Brazzaville—Cuba's New Base,” African 
Review, August 1966; William J. Durch, “The Cuban Military in Africa 
and the Middle East: From Algeria to Angola,’ Studies in Comparative 
Communism (Berkeley, CA), Spring/Summer 1978, pp. 47—49; William 
LeoGrande, Cuba’s Policy in Africa. 1959-1980, Berkeley, CA, Institute of 
International Studies, 1980, pp. 9-10; Carla Anne Robbins, The Cuban Threat, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1983, pp. 63-65; John Marcum, The Angolan 
Revolution: Exile Politics and Guerrilla Warfare (1962-1976), Vol. 2, 
Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1978, p. 172; and Benemelis, op. cit., Chs. 8 
and 9. 

“Durch, loc. cit.; LeoGrande, op. cit., p. 10; Robbins, op. cit., p. 65. The 
members of the militia tended to come from the most radical elements of the 
JMNR. Furthermore, soon after the establishment of the Soviet and 
Chinese embassies in 1964, the JMNR began to receive financial aid from 
both countries. Michael S. Radu and Keith Somerville, Benin, The Congo, 
Burkina Fasso, London and New York, Francis Pinter, 1988, pp. 166-67. 

“SLeoGrande, op. cit., p. 10; Ebinger, loc. cit., p. 680; Durch, loc. cit., 
pp. 20-24. Tension between Brazzaville and the MPLA was also due to 
Congolese support for the Front for the Liberation of the Cabinda Enclave 
(FLEC). The MPLA wished to see Cabinda incorporated into Angola after 
the withdrawal of the Portuguese. See Marcum, op. cit., pp. 174, 205. 

“°Ebinger, loc. cit., p. 680. Aside from Larkin's work, on China's 
activities in Africa see George T. Yu, “The USSR and Africa: China’s Impact,” 
Problems of Communism, January-February 1978, pp. 40-50; George 
Ginsburgs, ‘The Soviet View of Chinese Influence in Africa and Latin 
America,” in Alvin Z. Rubinsteln, Ed., Soviet and Chinese Influence in the 
Third World, New York, Praeger, 1975, pp. 197-220. 
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curring throughout Africa, in part due to Beijing's grow- 
ing preoccupation with events in Vietnam since the 
mid-1960’s and then with the convulsions of the Cultur- 
al Revolution.*7 

Nevertheless, after 1972, the Congo worked to main- 
tain cordial relations with China despite Moscow's and 
Cuba's increased involvement with Brazzaville. The 
Congo has continually gone out of its way to reassure 
Beijing that close ties with Moscow do not adversely af- 
fect Chinese-Congolese relations. Brazzaville’s policy 
has generally been to alternate major Congolese politi- 
cal visits between the Soviet Union and China. For ex- 
ample, the visit to Moscow by Ngouabi in March 1975 
was balanced by the Congolese Premier's visit to China 
the previous month. Similarly, the dispatching of Con- 
golese delegations to Moscow in June 1977 and Octo- 
ber 1978 were balanced by similar visits to China in the 
same months. In July 1980, Sassou-Nguesso visited 
China, and following his signing of the Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation with the Soviet Union in Moscow 
in May 1981, a Congolese Labor Party delegation visit- 
ed China in July and the Chinese vice foreign minister 
flew to Brazzaville in November.*° 

This strategy of balancing is also maintained at 
home, where Sassou-Nguesso has struggled to limit 
the influence of the strongest pro-Soviet and pro-Chi- 
nese groups. The pro-Chinese group M-22, originally 
associated with Ange Diawara, has been gradually re- 
habilitated by Sassou-Nguesso as a counterweight to 
a pro-Soviet group based mainly in the northern 
Impfondo region.*? 


The Angolan civil war. Brazzaville became in 1974 an 
important venue for contacts between the MPLA and 
the Soviet Union due to the need to coordinate arms 
shipments passing through the Congo to the MPLA. 
Starting in October-November 1974, the Soviet Union 
began to send military supplies through the Congo, de- 
spite Congolese-MPLA differences over the future of 
the Cabinda enclave and past tensions.°° In March 
1975, arms deliveries increased; they were shipped by 
air to Brazzaville, trucked to Cabinda, sent by rail to 
Pointe Noire in the Congo, and moved by small craft 
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47. arkin, op. cit., pp. 77, 78. 

48USSR and Third World, Feb. 24, 1975; May 1, 1977; July 1, 1978; July 
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4"Congo: Embattled,” Africa Confidential, Jan. 15, 1986, p. 9; 
“Pragmatists or Partisans in Brazzaville?” Africa Report, January-February 
1984, p. 55; ACR, 1985-86, p. B/213. 

5°In January 1975, Agostinho Neto, leader of the MPLA, bitterly 
criticized the Congo for supporting the claims of a movement that desired 
independence for Cabinda. Even as late as August of that year, Ngouabi 
warned the MPLA against using force against the separatists. See Marcum, 
op. cit., pp. 253-54, 262. 
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down the coast. By late September, Cuban ships with 
heavy armaments and Cuban troops were arriving at 
Pointe Noire.°'! During this period, Ngouabi moved to 
strengthen relations with the Soviet Union as well as 
with Cuba. He visited Moscow in March 1975 after hav- 
ing canceled a planned trip the previous October due 
to domestic political problems. In his meetings with top 
Soviet officials, discussion centered on the need to give 
“all-round support to peoples struggling for their free- 
dom and independence.’°* Ngouabi also visited Cuba 
in September 1975, just before there was an increase in 
the number of Cuban troops sent to the Congo. As a re- 
sult of the meeting, the Congo and Cuba issued a joint 
communiqué supporting the MPLA and also signed 
agreements pledging cooperation in agriculture, pub- 
lic health, and forestry.°° 

In October and November, at a time when the MPLA 
was in military difficulty, three other Congolese delega- 
tions traveled to Moscow.°* A heavy reliance on the air- 
lifting of weapons began in late October, as the Ango- 
lan conflict escalated, and armaments were flown 
directly to Luanda. Some weapons, however, were Still 
shipped to Maya Maya, near Brazzaville. From that 
point, they were transported in smaller planes to vari- 
ous airfields in Angola. Cargo ships also docked at 
Pointe Noire, and weapons were ferried to points along 
the Angolan coast.°° 

It could be argued that Congolese support for the 
MPLA over the years reflected not so much Congolese 
dedication to “proletarian internationalism” as political 
pragmatism. First, such support was a substitute for the 
leadership’s inability if not unwillingness to effect revo- 
lutionary transformation at home. By aiding the MPLA, it 
derived acertain amount of “psychic income.” Second, 
and more generally, the policy was a source of national 
pride, ameans by which a small African country could 
feel it played an important role on the world stage. 
Third, the policy was a way for the country to establish 
its international revolutionary credentials, and thus be- 
come eligible for economic support from Moscow and 
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52Pravda, Mar. 30, 1975, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 4, 1975, p. H/4. For 
coverage of Ngouabi's visit, see also ibid., Mar. 25-28, and 31, 1975. 

583ACR, 1975-76, p. B/478; Havana Television, Sept. 13, 1975, trans. in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Latin America 
(Washington, DC—hereafter, FBIS-LAM), Sept. 15, 1975, p. Q/1. For the 
text of the joint communiqué, see Havana Domestic Service in Spanish, 
Sept. 19, 1975, trans. in ibid., Sept, 22, 1975, pp. Q/2-4. 

54\gscow Domestic Service in Russian, Oct. 20, 1975, trans. in 
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other socialist countries. Finally, support for the MPLA 
was seen as ameans of placating the radical youth and 
the few die-hard revolutionaries in the Congo. Support 
for the MPLA in particular was a litmus test all contend- 
ers for power were expected to pass.°° 


Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation. The Soviet- 
Congolese Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation is one 
of a series of such agreements signed by Moscow with 
Third World regimes. There appear to be four basic rea- 
sons why Moscow has pursued such agreements. 
First, the treaties provide credibility to the claim that the 
Soviet Union is the natural ally of developing countries 
and hence a major player in the Third World arena. Sec- 
ond, although left purposely vague, treaty clauses 
promise further cooperation, trade, and contacts which 
the Soviets may wish to pursue. Third, Moscow may see 
certain potential security advantages from treaties with 
those countries located near the Soviet homeland. 
Fourth, the treaties help commit developing countries 
to the socialist path and encourage congruent posi- 
tions on international issues.°” 

This last factor is particularly important in accounting 
for the Soviet-Congolese friendship treaty signed in 
May 1981. The treaty was an initiative of the Soviet 
Union designed to improve the USSR’s image in the 
eyes of the Third World following the invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. The Congo had originally abstained on the 
United Nation’s vote condemning the Soviet action, but 
following the signing of the friendship treaty, Brazza- 
ville publicly supported the invasion.°® For Sassou- 
Nguesso, the treaty was an adroit way to placate hard- 
liners in the PCT at a time when the country was 
increasingly seeking economic aid from and trade with 
the West.°? 

There was little cost associated with the treaty from 
the perspective of either the Soviet Union or the Congo. 
Of the 12 treaties the Soviet Union had signed with de- 
veloping Third World states since 1971, the one with the 
Congo was perhaps the weakest and least substantive. 
The treaty did not contain any provisions that could 
constrain or limit Congolese freedom of action, nor did 
it give Moscow increased leverage over Brazzaville. 


This even included the Western-oriented Yhomby-Opango. On his 
public statements of support for the MPLA, see Le Monde, Apr. 8, 1977. 

°’Daniel S. Papp, Soviet Policies Toward the Developing World in the 
1980s, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, Air University Press, 1986, 
pp. 69-70. 

°®But, on his way to China in July 1980 at a stopover in Calcutta, Sassou- 
Nguesso took a neutral position, neither criticizing nor praising Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan. USSR and Third World, July 7, 1981. 

°°le Monde, May 17-18, 1981. 
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The Soviets acknowledged respect for the Congo's | 
non-alignment, expressed a desire to work together for 
peace and disarmament, and condemned apartheid. 
Article 6 states that the countries will consult “on all im- 
portant international questions affecting the interests of 
both countries,” and Article 7 states that in situations 
constituting a threat to peace, they will work to coordi- 
nate their positions to remove the threat or to reestab- 
lish peace.©° 

Unlike other treaties between Third World countries 
and the Soviet Union, it does not pledge increased mili- 
tary cooperation. During Sassou-Nguesso’s visit, Brezh- 
nev seemed to be reassuring the Congolese leader on 
this last point when he asserted: “Africa is in the sphere 
of vital interests of the Africans themselves and no one 
else."°' Following the signing of the agreement, the 
Congolese foreign minister reiterated his government's 
position that the Congo would never agree to foreign 
bases on its territory. 

The treaty also provided an instrument for smoothing 
over strains in the relationship between the two coun- 
tries. As in any interstate relationship, the Soviets and 
Congolese have had their squabbles. In October 1980, 
for example, during the Congo's centenary celebra- 
tions, representatives of France and the United States 
had been presented first and second to Sassou- 
Nguesso as a reflection of the amount of money these 
countries had provided to subsidize the celebration. 
The Soviet ambassador expected to be third, but was 
relegated to 16th after the Congo’s “African Brethren.” 
The Soviet delegation attempted to express its displea- 
sure by walking out, but the Congolese locked the re- 
ception hall doors.®°* At other times, Congolese officials 
have expressed anger at what they perceive to be Rus- 
sian racism, as well as Soviet poaching on fishing 
grounds off Pointe Noire.®? And last, in 1980-81, Sas- 
sou-Nguesso had postponed a planned trip to Moscow 
several times because he refused to accede to a Soviet 
request that the Soviet navy be given easier access to 
the facilities at Pointe Noire.®* The friendship treaty was 
a low-cost way to assuage both Soviet disgruntlement 


°°USSR and Third World, March 7—July 6, 1981; Pravda, May 14 and 18, 
1981; ACR, 1981-82, p. A/169. On earlier treaties, see Zafar Iman, “Soviet 
Treaties With Third World Countries,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), January 
1983, pp. 53-70. 

°'Pravda, May 14, 1981. 

®2ACR, 1980-81, p. B/419. 

*°African irritation over Soviet fishing is common. In Angola, for 
example, Soviet factory ships take the fish from Angolan waters and sell them 
directly to CEMA countries, by-passing Angola. See “Angola: War and 
Peace in the MPLA,” Africa Confidential, Aug. 11, 1989, p. 1; The Los Angeles 
Times, Jan. 28, 1980. For a recent discussion of Moscow’s problems, see 
“Soviet Fishing Accords Enter Rougher Waters,” African Business (London), 
January 1990, pp. 44-45. 
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and Congolese irritation over heavy-handed Soviet 
diplomacy. 

Moscow utilized inter-party channels in the effort to 
get the Congo to sign the proposed treaty. In February 
1981, aPCT representative was accorded the honor of 
addressing a main session of the 26th CPSU Con- 
gress.©° A PCT-CPSU meeting was held in the spring of 


1981 to lay the groundwork for Sassou-Nguesso’s visit 


May visit to the USSR to sign the 20-year agreement 


along with other protocols, on party-to-party, econom- 


ic, scientific, and cultural relations. The treaty triggered 
an increase in political interaction. The inter-party co- 
operation agreement resulted in an exchange of dele- 
gations in 1982, a year that also saw the chief of staff 
of the Congolese army visit the Soviet Union, a Soviet 
military delegation visit Brazzaville, and a Soviet naval 
task force pay acall at Pointe-Noire. In 1983, four Soviet 
delegations visited the Congo.°° 

The desire of Moscow to maintain correct political re- 
lations with the Congo is evidenced by the fact that 
Moscow has apparently resisted the temptation to ma- 
nipulate Congolese domestic political cleavages to its 
own advantage by fomenting coups or backing one 
faction against another. The Congo’s domestic political 
scene is rife with such temptations given the bewilder- 
ing multitude of regional, ethnic, class, religious, gener- 
ational, and political divisions. This policy is in keep- 
ing with Moscow's generally conservative approach to- 
ward coups and ethnic strife in African states, which re- 
flects a desire not to offend the members of the Organi- 
zation of African Unity (OAU).°” 


Military Relations 


The Soviet Union has traditionally been the major 
supplier of arms and military equipment to the Congo. 
This has also been the case with other “states of social- 
ist orientation” (see Table 1). Soviet advisers to the 
Congolese military and internal security forces number 
between 80 and 100. As a result of recent events in the 
German Democratic Republic, it has been reported 
that security experts from the East German “Stasi” (se- 


4 Justine De Lacy, “The Congo: Western Investors Now Welcome,” The 
Atlantic (Boston), January 1984, pp. 23-24; Le Monde, May 14, 1981, 
“Friendship or Alliance?” Jeune Afrique (Paris), May 27, 1981, pp. 22-23; 
ACR, 1982-83, p. B/380. 

SSFBIS-SOV, Supplement, Mar. 3, 1981, “Proceedings of the 26th CPSU 
Congress, Vol. VI,” pp. 11-12. 

SSACR, 1982-83, p. A/163; ACR, 1983-84, p. A/303. 

®7Steven R. David, “Soviet Involvement in Third World Coups,” 
International Security (Cambridge, MA), Summer 1986, pp. 3-36; Galia Golan, 
“Moscow and Third World National Liberation Movements,” Journal of 
International Affairs (New York), Winter/Spring 1987, pp. 303-23. 


Table 1: Value of Soviet Arms Transfers to 
Selected African States 


(millions of current dollars) 


1978-82 1983-87 


Total USSR 


Congo 2E5 220 
Angola 6,350 5,800 
Ethiopia 4,330 4,200 
Mozambique i330 1,300 
Madagascar 130 130 
Benin 65 50 
Guinea-Blssau 110 110 
Cape Verde 10 10 
Sao Tome 30 30 


SOURCE: Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expendi- 
tures and Arms Transfers. 1972-1982, Washington, DC, 1984, p. 95; ACDA, 
World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers. 1988, Washington, DC, 1989, 
fey Wala 


Table 2: Soviet and East European 
Military Relations with Selected 
Sub-Saharan African States 


USSR-EE military 
technicians in 


African personnel 
trained in USSR 


Africa, 1986 and EE, 1955-86 
All Sub-Saharan Africa 5,135 20,400 
Congo 80 1,250 
Angola 1,700 3,260 
Ethiopia 1,700 3,280 
Mozambique 950 530 
Madagascar 55 S25 
Benin NA. N.A. 
Guinea-Bissau N.A. 140 
Cape Verde N.A. 160 
Sao Tome 150 N.A. 


SOURCE: US Department of State, Warsaw Pact Economic Aid Programs in 
Non-Communist LDCs: Holding Their Own in 1986, Washington, DC, 1988, 
fess Ke), 


cret police) have been withdrawn from the Congo.°° As 
noted in Table 2, Soviet and East-bloc military techni- 
cians have been sent to the Congo, and over the years 
Congolese military personnel have gone to the Soviet 
Union or Eastern Europe for training. There are also oc- 
casional exchanges of military delegations.°? Although 


68“Exclusive Reports,” Jeune Afrique, Mar. 5, 1990, p. 5; on the East 
German presence, see ACR, 1984-85, p. B/135. 

®89n Congolese officers being trained in the Soviet Union and Soviet 
advisers in the Congo, see ‘Friendship or Alliance?” loc. cit., p. 23. 
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the military relationship is very often the means by 
which Moscow influences a Third World country, Con- 
go's leaders downplay the idea that Soviet arms trans- 
fers are directly translated into Soviet political influ- 
ence. Sassou-Nguesso could have been speaking for 
many Third World leaders when he stated: 


The countries of the Third World for the most part do 
not possess armament industries. They depend upon 
assistance from industrialized countries to equip their 
armies. The need to defend oneself is a legitimate as- 
piration for any people. As far as the Congo is con- 
cerned, we do not belong to any military pact; more- 
over, the military aid which we receive in no way in- 
influences our policy of independence and neutrality.’ 


As is so often the case with other Third World countries, 
however, the Congo has been dissatisfied with the 
quality of the equipment it receives. The Soviets tend to 
sell outdated military equipment at inflated prices, and 
spare parts are hard to come by.”! 

There has also been a modification of the Cuban se- 
curity role over years. As noted earlier, after the over- 
throw of Ben Bella in Algeria (1965), the Cubans en- 
acted a policy in the Congo that involved training the 
militia and creating a palace guard. When Ngouabi 
came to power in 1968, the Cuban mission was with- 
drawn except for instructors assigned to MPLA training 
camps.’* The number of Cubans increased in the 
mid-1970’s, as military aid to the MPLA passed through 
the Congo and more advisers were required.’? By the 
mid-1980's, several thousand Cuban military advisers 
and technicians remained.’ Following an attempted 
coup in 1987, itwas reported that an assault force seek- 
ing to capture Pierre Anga, Sassou-Nguesso’s arch- 
enemy, included Cuban paratroopers.’° More recently, 
in May 1989, Sassou-Nguesso escaped an assassina- 
tion attempt while attending his daughter's birthday party 


°ACR, 1980-81, p. B/417. 

“The Congo currently has about 50 T-54/55 and 15 Chinese T-59 main 
battle tanks, and 14 Chinese T—62 light tanks. The Air Force consists 
of 20 MiG-17’s, five Antonov—24's, one An—26, two lII-14's, two US C_47’'s, 
three French transports, and four French Alouette helicopters. See 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 1988-89, 
London, IISS, 1989, p. 127. 

“@LeoGrande, op.cit., p.10. Another source claims that all Cuban 
instructors left the country in 1968. See Congo: A Country Study, p. 117. 

“It is estimated that 2,000-3,000 Cuban advisers for the MPLA were 
based in the Pointe Noire region. ACR, 1982-83, p. B/380. 

“According to one source, French instructors had replaced the Cubans 
as trainers of the presidential bodyguard. See De Lacy, loc. cit., pp. 23-24. 
Another author claims some 3,000 Cubans were in the Congo as of 1987. 
See Pamela S. Falk, “Cuba In Africa,” Foreign Affairs (New York), Summer 
1987, p. 1087. 

’*“Congo: Family Feud,” Africa Confidential, Sept. 23, 1987, p. 8 
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at a night club. Cubans in the presidential guard sup- 
posedly helped thwart the effort.’ Nevertheless, it would 
be wrong to assume that the Cubans have a great deal 
of influence over the policies of the Congolese regime. 
In 1988, as part of his balancing act, Sassou-Nguesso 
worked to revive and rehabilitate members of the politi- 
cal Right to counteract the activities of members of the 
extreme Left, who are identified as pro-Cuban.’” 

In terms of Soviet power projection capabilities, the 
Soviet navy has been allowed carefully controlled ac- 
cess to Pointe Noire, principally as a result of Soviet- 
Congolese cooperation during the Angolan civil war. 
With one known exception (See above), however, Mos- 
cow has not attempted to pressure Brazzaville to alter 
the arrangement in the Soviet Union’s favor. Even fol- 
lowing the signing of the Treaty of Friendship and Co- 
operation in 1981, when three Soviet ships visited 
Pointe Noire in September 1982, they had to obtain a 
special permit to anchor in the port.”® 

The Soviets have had to make do with the small West 
African Patrol in Angola and Soviet airfield access out- 
side Luanda for reconnaisance of the South Atlantic. 
There were reports in 1984 that Moscow was interested 
in developing naval facilities on Sao Tome and Princi- 
pe, perhaps as an alternative to the possible loss of ac- 
cess to the Angolan ports and airfields. ”? 

Part of the reason for the modest level of Soviet politi- 
cal-military influence in the Congo is the manner in 
which regimes have come to power: via coups d'état. 
There are several implications. First, compared to in- 
surgencies, the coups d’état of 1963 and 1968 were rel- 
atively bloodless affairs and over in a matter of days. 
None of the leaders had to engage in along, drawn-out 
war of national liberation (like the one in Angola), which 
tested and strengthened the ideological mettle and 
dedication of the leadership. Hence, outside sources of 


’*“Congo: Conspiracies Galore,” ibid., July 7, 1989, p. 7. 

7™Congo: Left-Right,” ibid., June 17, 1988, p. 8. See also “Congo,” 
Africa Report, November-December 1987, p. 7. 

78ACR, 1982-83, p. B/380. 

Papp, op. cit., pp. 170-71. The leader of Sao Tome, Manuel Pinto da 
Costa, has vehemently denied his country has any basing agreements with 
Moscow. See Africa Report, January-February 1986, p. 60. Furthermore, 
after Sao Tome experienced an abortive coup attempt in March 1988, the 
United States gave the country two patrol boats for coastal surveillance to 
replace two Soviet boats that had been provided six months earlier but had 
already broken down. The US also announced it would be providing 
scholarships and training of youth in American institutions. See “Sao Tome,” 
West Africa, May 9, 1988, p. 859. In December 1988, Portugal and Sao 
Tome signed a military technical cooperation agreement involving training of 
military cadres in Portugal and advice on the reorganization of the Sao 
Tomean military. See African Defence Journal (Paris), February 1989, p. 20. 
For a brief overview of Soviet naval policy in the region, see Michael 
Hritsik, “The West African Naval Contingent,” in Bruce W. Watson and Susan 
M. Watson, Eds., The Soviet Navy: Strengths and Liabilities, Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1986, pp. 203-07. 
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military support were not necessary, and even if they 
had an interest in doing so, the Soviets did not have an 
opportunity to nurture an insurgent movement over time 
by providing weapons and East-bloc military advisers 


Table 3: Soviet and East European 
Credits and Grants Extended to 
Selected African States, 1982-86 


(millions of dollars) 


Soviet East European 
All Sub-Saharan Africa Sela 1,160 
Congo 0 65 
Angola 880 107 
Ethiopia 770 182 
Mozambique 140 60 
Madagascar 195 0) 
Benin Neg. 5) 
Guinea-Bissau iw 0) 
Cape Verde . Neg. 0 
Sao Tome/Principe 1 0 


SOURCE: US Department of State, Warsaw Pact Economic Aid Programs in 
Non-Communist LDCs: Holding Their Own in 1986, Washington, DC, 1988, 
pp. 8, 10. 


Table 4: Congo Imports and Exports, 1985 


(percentage of total) 


EEC USA Africa Asia Japan USSR/EE 
Imports 76.7 5.6 Dy 49 2.8 0.7 
Exports 39.6 Boe its3 0.1 0.7 0.2 


SOURCE: /nternational Market in Data and Statistics, 
Euromonitor Publications Ltd., 1987, pp. 172, 176. 


1987/88, London, 


Table 5: Warsaw Pact and Cuban 
Economic Technicians In Selected 
African States, 1986 


Warsaw Pact Cuba 
Congo 345 85 
Angola 1,960 6,000 
Ethiopia 2,610 1,100 
Mozambique MOPS 900 
Madagascar 195 s 
Benin 25 Sis 
Guinea-Bissau 110 85 
Cape Verde 80 5 
Sao Tome/Principe 145 60 


SOURCE: US Department of State, Warsaw Pact Economic Aid Programs in 
Non-Communist LDCs: Holding Their Own in 1986, Washington, DC, 1988, 
p. 12. 


as they did in the case of the MPLA in Angola. Nor did 
leaders of the Congo experience the regional military 
threat (from Somalia) that encouraged the Ethiopian re- 
gime to seek Soviet military support. No neighboring 
states have ever threatened to intervene during the 
Congo’s various domestic crises. Finally, there was no 
local Moscow-dominated communist party to serve as 
a ‘transmission belt” for Soviet influence. In sum, the 
rapid and internal nature of the “revolutions” in the Con- 
go meant that Soviet involvement was neither required 
nor desired by the military officers leading the coups, 
which reduced opportunities for Soviet influence.°° 


Economic Relations 


As is generally the case with the USSR throughout 
the Third World, Soviet economic aid to and trade with 
the Congo has been limited, the West being the major 
provider and partner. Much to the disgruntlement of the 
Congo, Soviet economic credits and grants throughout 
the 1980's have been virtually nil, and Eastern Europe 
has not been much more forthcoming (see Table 3). 
Furthermore, only 0.7 percent of Congo's imports are 
from the USSR and Eastern Europe, while an even 
smaller share of Congo’s exports goes to that region 
(see Table 4).°' For the Soviets, imports from and ex- 
ports to Africa as a whole are very modest, while trade 
with the Congo barely registers.°* However, in the 
1980's, the number of Warsaw Pact and Cuban eco- 


5°Soviet writers are very aware of the political differences of a Third 
World regime's coming to power via a coup rather than through an 

insurgent struggle. As Ul'yanovskiy notes about the Congo, “The Party 
had not undergone along period of training during underground struggle, and 
it lacked numerous time-tested personne! who came to scientific socialism 
after long years of painful evolution in the midst of popular masses." See 
“Marien Ngouabi,” p. 21. Another author observes: ‘In some countries 
(Angola, Mozambique), the vanguard parties grow out of a mass party of the 
national-front type; in others, they are constructed by creating qualitatively 
new political organizations (the Congo, Benin, Ethiopia)” (in other words, via 
coups). See N. Kosukhin, “Typical Features of the Vanguard Parties of the 
Workers: The Example of the Countries of Africa,” Aziya i Afrika Segodnya, 
February 1983, pp. 2-5; and Yu. G. Sumbatyan, ‘The Socialist Orientation 
in the Formation of Vanguard Parties in Africa” “Nauchnyy Kommunizm 
(Moscow), No. 3, 1982, pp. 87-93, trans. in Joint Publications Service: 
USSR Report: Political and Sociological Affairs (Washington, DC), 

JPRS No. 1323, Oct. 21, 1982, p. 3. See also V. Chirkin, “The Role of 
Revolutionary Parties in National Liberation,” Aziya i Afrika Segodnya, August 
1981, pp. 2-5. 

5'One source states that as of 1984, only 3 percent of the Congo's trade 
was with the Soviet Union. Economist Intelligence Unit, Quarterly Review of 
Gabon, Congo, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Equatorial Guinea 
(London), No. 2, 1984, p. 19. 

8217 1985, the value of Soviet world exports totaled 72,463.7 million 
rubles. Sub-Saharan Africa accounted for only 724.7 million rubles, and of 
that, the Congo's share was only 5.8 million. Soviet world imports totaled 
69,101.9 million rubles in 1985, Sub-Saharan Africa accounting for 
(fn. continued on p. 56) 
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nomic technicians working in the Congo increased 
(see Table 5).8° 

The traditional Soviet economic development model 
had also been discredited under Sassou-Nguesso, 
long before perestroyka became a household word in 
the USSR.** In the early 1980's, the Congolese govern- 
ment stopped bailing out state farms—organizations 
that, according to the Congolese minister of agricul- 
ture, were “a disaster.” The largest sugar plantation, 
which in 1968 had produced a record harvest of 
100,000 tons, was nationalized in 1970. By 1980, pro- 
duction had plummeted to 5,700 tons. In 1977, the as- 
sociated state-run sugar refinery plant was shut down, 
and the Congo was forced to import sugar for the first 
time. Artificially low government-controlled prices also 
discouraged farmers from cultivating a number of 
crops, leading to shortages. Several inefficient state 
companies were dismantled in the 1980’s.8° 

The United States is the Congo’s primary export mar- 
ket (Table 4). France is overwhelmingly the primary 
source of imports, totaling 137,581 million CFA francs 
in 1982. Belgium and Luxembourg combined were the 
second largest source, at 7,674 million CFA francs.®° 


360.7 million, and the Congo, 4.1 million. See Daniel R. Kempton and 
Roger E. Kanet, “Soviet Policy in Sub-Saharan Africa,” in Jane Shapiro Zacek, 
Ed., The Gorbachev Generation: Issues in Soviet Foreign Policy, New 
York, Paragon House, 1988, p. 214. 

®SAt the 20th anniversary celebration of Soviet-Congolese diplomatic 
relations in 1984, the Soviet ambassador claimed that during those years, 
Moscow had provided 34 billion CFA francs in credits and 9 billion CFA 
francs in non-repayable aid. Technical cooperation was provided to 20 
projects, and at that time, 118 Soviet teachers were working in the Congo. 
ACR, 1984-85, B/137. For a critique of Soviet Third World aid and trade 
policies, see A. Kupriyanov, “The Close and Distant Third World,” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Sept. 28, 1988, p. 14; and specifically on 
Africa, Izvestiya (Moscow), June 20, 1989. 

Even in 1977, Yhomgy-Opango stated: “We're dealing with state 
enterprises which were badly thought out, badly organized, overstaffed, 
unproductive, and budget-devouring.” The Washington Post, July 17, 
1977. 

®De Lacy, “The Congo,” pp. 16-17. It should be noted, however, that as 
in the West, it was generally the most inefficient enterprises that were 
nationalized by the government. Oil companies, by contrast, have been 
virtually unaffected, and over 60 percent of the economy remains in foreign 
hands. Decalo, “Socio-Economic Constraints,” pp. 49-50. 

® Africa South of the Sahara 1987, London, Europa Publications, 1986, 
p. 396. Japan, West Germany, and the United States are close behind. As 
early as 1975, when the Congo was supporting the MPLA, a government 
official went to Paris and assured the French that the Congo “was wide 
open to foreign trade and foreign investment, especially from France.” 
ACR, 1975-76, p. B/477. One observer characterized the Congolese 
capital in 1984 in the following terms: “In Brazzaville, the capital, a sleepy city 
with sand-gouged streets, portraits of Marx and Lenin vie for space with 
Mercedes ads, and grocery stores are stocked with foie gras and 
champagne. Streets are lined with late-model Toyotas, and the nouvelle 
Cuisine at the Arc-en-Ciel would surely rate two stars from Michelin if the 
restaurant were in Paris. A few Congolese even wear shirts printed with 
dollar signs." De Lacy, “The Congo,” p. 16. 

On the Congo's relationship with foreign oil companies, see “Trading In 
a Hostile World," West Africa, Aug. 22, 1983, pp. 1936-38. 


Between 1981 and 1984, net official development as- | 
sistance from noncommunist countries and multilateral 
agencies averaged US$95.1 million a year. France is 
easily the largest single donor, and China accounts for 
two-thirds of the assistance from the communist world. 
Since 1978, borrowing from private creditors has slowly 
increased due to the expansion of imports; by the end 
of 1983, such funding surpassed that provided by gov- 
ernment sources. The external debt equaled three- 
quarters of the country’s annual GNP in 1983, with 
debt-servicing costs equal to two-fifths of the Congo’s 
foreign earnings in 1986.®’ This was in part due to the 
dramatic drop in the price of oil, which represents 90 
percent of export earnings and two-thirds of govern- 
ment revenues.®® France, the Congo’s main creditor 
nation, was reluctant in the mid-1980's to reschedule 
the Congo's debt, preferring to have that country deal 
with the International Monetary Fund. After resisting this | 
step for two years, the Congo signed an agreement | 
with the IMF in 1986 to reschedule its debt, and Brazza- 
ville also negotiated loans from Western banks.°®? 

It is not only in the economic realm that Moscow finds 
it virtually impossible to compete with the West. The 
Congo’s French connection is particularly strong due to 
the colonial legacy and cultural ties. The capital is still 
named after its French founder, Savorgnan de Brazza, 
and to this day, Congolese are proud of the country’s 
association with Charles de Gaulle’s Free France in 
World War II. French is the official language, military 
technical assistance agreements with Paris have been 
in existence since the mid-1970’s, and a number of 
Congolese officers are trained in France. Furthermore, 
the currency is tied to the Franc Zone, the Congo at- 
tends the French African summits, and a number of in- 
tellectuals who provided ideological guidance to the 


8’ Africa South of the Sahara 1987, p. 391. See also “Slamming on the 
Brakes,’ West Africa, Aug. 15, 1983, pp. 1882-84; and “Debt Problems,” 
ibid., Jan. 21, 1985, pp. 101-02. 

®8The Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1982. 

®°ACR, 1985-86, p. B/219. Multilateral agencies and foreign 
governments have generally viewed the Congo as a good economic risk. In 
1980, The Wall Street Journal gave the Congo a better free-market rating 
than neighboring “capitalist” Zaire. Mobutu's regime was characterized as a 
“purportedly free capitalist country which is in fact a totalitarian state that 
seeks to control all economic activity above the subsistence level,” as 
opposed to ‘the purportedly communist country of Congo, which in fact 
has discovered the benefits of the free market (and appears to be) largely free 
of the corruption and routine restrictions that plague Zaire.” The Wall 
Street Journal (New York), July 2, 1980. A Western diplomat stationed in the 
Congo observed: “Marxism provides a unifying creed for the tiny political 
elite here, allowing it to transcend tribalism. However, there is nothing 
particularly Marxist about the Congolese economy, which resembles its 
capitalist neighbors in the high level of state involvement.” The Washington 
Post, Aug. 21, 1985. See also the series ‘Congo 1981: Marxism at Issue,” 
Le Monde, Dec. 31, 1981, and Jan. 2, 1982. 


regime in the 1970's attended schools in France.%° 

In October 1979, against the wishes of some senior 
members of the PCT and the Soviet ambassador in 
Brazzaville, Sassou-Nguesso visited Paris. In 1981, he 
returned to Paris to represent the Congo at the Franco- 
phone summit, the first time the Congo had participat- 
ed as a full member. French President Francois Mit- 
terrand traveled to Brazzaville in 1982, and Sassou- 
Nguesso went to Paris in 1983. To deflect criticism, 
however, he then visited Romania, East Germany, and 
Bulgaria in June 1985. President Mitterrand bluntly ex- 
pressed the French attitude in the course of his visit to 
Brazzaville in 1982: “France does not compete with 
anyone. There is enough room here for others. Simply, 
France wants to remain number one in the heart and the 
economy of Congo.’”?! 


Soviet Policy Under Gorbachev 


Since Gorbachev came to power in 1985, Soviet poli- 
cy toward the Congo has exhibited marked continuity 
with that of earlier years. Both countries continue to nur- 
ture political ties via the exchange of diplomatic, scien- 
tific, and educational delegations, and Moscow re- 
mains the Congo’s primary source of arms.°* On the 
political front, the first diplomatic exchanges under 
Gorbachev occurred in May 1985, when a Congolese 
government minister arrived in Moscow to discuss in- 
ternational cooperation and the bilateral relationship, 
and later that month, a PCT delegation discussed ties 
with the CPSU. Representatives of the Soviet party paid 
a reciprocal visit to Brazzaville in June, and in August, 
members of the Congo National Assembly traveled to 
Moscow.°?? 

Perhaps the most interesting meeting took place in 
Moscow during the 27th CPSU Congress in March 
1986. At that time, a Congolese delegation met with two 
individuals long associated with support for states of 
socialist orientation—Boris Ponomarev, head of the 
International Department, and Academician Ul'yanov- 
skiy. It can be assumed that these two individuals were 
chosen in the belief that it was necessary to reassure a 


friendly Third World state at a time when Gorbachev's 


“new political thinking’ was causing a certain amount 
of consternation among self-professed Marxist-Lenin- 
ist regimes. Two other PCT delegations traveled to the 
Soviet Union in 1986, one in June and the other in No- 
vember, to learn more about CPSU organizational work 
and cadre training. In August 1986, a CPSU delegation 
attended the anniversary celebration of the Congo's 
revolution.24 

In 1987, Soviet officials made three trips to the Con- 
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go: a CPSU delegation in April, a trip by a deputy for- 
eign minister in June, and a Supreme Soviet delegation 
in July. In October, a Congolese delegation met in Mos- 
cow with Anatoliy Dobrynin, then head of the Interna- 
tional Department of the CPSU Central Committee, to 
exchange views on party work and world problems. |In 
July 1988, a PCT delegation traveled to the Soviet 
Union to study the CPSU’s role in agriculture, and an- 
other delegation went to Moscow in December to dis- 
cuss the restructuring process within the CPSU. The 
Congo's curiosity about perestroyka was further evi- 
denced during the visit of a Soviet state and party dele- 
gation to Brazzaville in August, when Pravda reported 
that Sassou-Nguesso “showed great interest in the 
restructuring processes in the USSR and the democra- 
tization of the political system.”2° 

In April 1989, a PCT delegation spent almost two 
weeks in the Soviet Union to learn more about what pe- 
restroyka has meant for the CPSU. The following month, 
Aleksandr Lizichev, chief of the Main Political Adminis- 


2°Guy Martin, “The Historical, Economic, and Political Bases of France's 
African Policy” Journal of Modern African Studies (Cambridge, England), 
Vol. 23, No. 2, 1985, pp. 189-208; Pascal Chaigneau, La Politique militaire 
de la France en Afrique (France's Military Policy in Africa), Paris, CHEAM, 
1984: John Chipman, “French Military Policy and African Security,” 

Adelphi Papers, No. 201, London, International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
1985; J. Coleman Kitchen, Jr., ‘The Enduring French Connection,” CS/S 
Africa Notes (Washington, DC), No. 68, Jan. 26, 1987; and |. William Zartman, 
“Africa and the West: The French Connection,” in Bruce E. Arlinghaus, 

Ed., African Security Issues: Sovereignty, Stability, and Solidarity, Boulder, 
CO, Westview, 1984, pp. 39-58. 

°'The Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1982. On Soviet recognition of French 
political, economic, and cultural influence, see P. Cherkassov, “France and 
the Conflicts on the African Continent,” MEiMO, August 1987, pp. 41-53. 
For examples of French economic agreements with the Congo, see BBC, 
Summary of World Broadcasts (London), May 5, 1981, and June 26, 1984. 

In the years 1983-87, the USSR accounted for $220 million of the $235 
million worth of arms imported by the Congo. France accounted for $5 million. 
See Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures 
and Arms Transfers, 1988, Washington, DC, 1989, p. 111. 

From 1985 to 1988, the Soviet Union accounted for some 73 percent of 
the value of total arms deliveries to Sub-Saharan Africa. This was an increase 
from 1981-84, when the Soviet share was 65 percent. See Richard 
Grimmet, Trends in Conventional Arms Transfers to the Third World by Major 
Supplier, 1981-1988, Washington, DC, Congressional Research Service, 
July 1989, p. 48. 

%/zvestiva, May 12, 1985; Pravda, May 30 and June 20, 1985; TASS, 
Aug. 26, 1985. 

°4Pravda, Mar. 5, June 5, Aug. 14, and Nov. 6, 1986. 

%ibid., Apr. 2 and Oct. 23, 1987, Aug. 18, July 28 and Dec. 22, 1988; 
Brazzaville Radio, June 13, 1987, FB/S-AFR, June 15, 1987, p. A/2; Izvestlya, 
July 10, 1987. It is unlikely, however, that the Soviet Union's recent 
economic experiences have much to teach the Congo. The Congo's 
small-business sector has always played a key role in the economy, and 
Brazzaville’s turn to the West for economic and technical assistance and its 
disappointment with the performance of state enterprises predates 
Gorbachev's coming to power. Furthermore, Sassou-Nguesso's efforts over 
the years to develop and utilize national pride as a unifying force to bridge 
the many divisions within his country has relegated Marxist-Leninist ideology 
to a secondary role, a process that also began before Gorbachev was 
named general secretary in 1985. See Thompson and Adloff, op. cit., p. 618) 
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tration of the Soviet Army and Navy, visited the Congo, 
where he met with Sassou-Nguesso and top Congo- 
lese military officials. No new military agreements re- 
sulted from the visit, and it can best be viewed as reci- 
procity for the visit of a Congolese military delegation to 
the Soviet Union the previous September.”® It is possi- 
ble that Lizichev raised the issue of greater Soviet naval 
access to Pointe Noire. But the importance of the West 
Africa Patrol, based in Angola, has diminished in recent 
years. In fact, the Soviet military has been reduced to 
arguing that the patrol was needed to protect Soviet 
trawlers from pirates.°7 

During the time Gorbachev has been in power, Sovi- 
et commentators have been understanding of, if not 
sympathetic to, the political and especially the eco- 
nomic problems faced by the Congo. But it is of interest 
to note that in August 1988 when Moscow extended its 
yearly congratulations to Brazzaville on the anniversary 
of the Congolese revolution, it applauded the fact that 
“despite all obstacles and difficulties, the Congolese 
people and their recognized vanguard, the Congolese 
Labor Party, have remained loyal to their socio-political 
choice—the cause of building a new society.” Gone 
were the proverbial references to building a socialist 
society.?° 

In terms of the economic relationship with the Congo, 
Moscow in recent years has continued to provide ex- 
pertise in the fields of mining and metallurgy. In January 
1986, an accord was signed to establish a commission 
on economic, scientific, and technical cooperation. 
Bilateral cooperation was to be improved in mining, 
geological prospecting, agriculture, and construction. 
The Soviets promised to help survey lead and zinc ore 
deposits and aid in the construction of the Mfouati min- 
ing complex. In November 1986, Moscow granted the 
Congo a2.5 billion CFA franc line of credit to help in the 
development of iron ore deposits and also promised to 
reschedule Congolese payments of credits to the Sovi- 
et Union. In July 1988, it was announced that an agree- 
ment would be signed that would result in Soviet help in 
building a road from Brazzaville to Pointe Noire as well 
as assistance in the mining of zinc, lead, and copper 
reserves.°?9 

In January 1989, Nikolay Kosukhin of Moscow's Afri- 
ca Institute applauded the Congolese government for 
supporting the development of small and medium- 
sized firms to help revive the economy, and he also 
made favorable reference to the role of foreign capital 
in the Congo.'°° Among Soviet analysts, Kosukhin has 
been in the forefront in recognizing the importance of 
private capital in reviving the economies of African 
states of socialist orientation.'°' His emphasis on Afri- 
ca’s economic problems is in line with the pronounce- 
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ments of Anatoliy Adamishin, the Soviet deputy foreign 
minister formerly in charge of African affairs, who had 
been given the task of applying “new political thinking” 
to the African continent. '° 

In recent years, Congolese foreign policy has played 
a secondary role to Sassou-Nguesso’s concern over 
rooting out plots to overthrow him and finding ways to 
salvage the economy. '° In 1985, the World Bank aid- 
ed in the development of an economic structural ad- 
justment plan, and CONOCO joined with AMOCO to 
explore for new oil deposits. That November there was 
severe student rioting. '°4 The following year, the IMF 


°6Pravda, Apr. 29, 1989; Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Sept. 15, 1988, 
and May 5, 11, and 13, 1989. 

°7An account in Krasnaya Zvezda of Oct. 22, 1988, read: “We are 
passing through one of the areas loved by pirates. And pirate raids were made 
on our boats which were fishing in international waters. Several years ago, 
there was even an incident where one of our captains was taken prisoner by 
pirates. Since that time, military vessels have been detailed from nearby 
areas where they have been conducting their combat exercies to protect the 
fisherman.” | am grateful to Norman Cigar for drawing my attention to this 
article. 

°8Pravda, Aug. 13, 1988. Similarly, CPSU greetings to the Congo at the 
time of the PCT Congress in July 1989 emphasized international issues. See 
ibid., July 26, 1989. 

TASS, Jan. 31, 1986; Dakar PANA in French, Nov. 6, 1986; Reuters, 
July 3, 1988. For a discussion of Soviet support for the development of 
African metallurgical industries, including those in the Congo, see Gromyko, 
Op. Cit., pp. 150-53. 

'0%'Take the Congo, for example. In 1988, it took the course of 
developing small and medium-sized enterprises by new means. The state is 
endeavoring to facilitate the revival of the country’s economy. Agencies for 
the development of small and medium-sized enterprises have been created, 
as well as a fund to guarantee and support them. . .. The conclusion from 
what has been said here is that the progressive African regimes currently are 
endeavoring to overcome the crises in their economies through the 
greater participation of foreign capital, through the creation of privately 
owned small and medium-sized enterprises, and through the setting up of 
an agricultural processing industry.’ Radio Moscow in Portuguese to Africa, 
Jan. 17, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 17, 1989, p. 28. See also Boris 
Filippov, “Dawn Over the Congo,” Asia and Africa Today, May-June 1988, 
pp. 63-65. 

'°'On the role of the private sector, Kosukhin argues: “It is being 
maintained and cannot but be maintained in all the socialist-oriented 
countries. . .. There have been changes in the attitude toward the private 
sector. At first, it was regarded as a threat to the revolutionary process, and 
the idea was to make it disappear as quickly as possible. However, it 
eventually became necessary to take the real economic situation into 
account.” Radio Moscow in Portuguese to Africa, July 28, 1989, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, July 29, 1988, p. 28. On premature attempts by the Congo, 
Ethiopia, Angola, and Mozambique to achieve socialism, see his 
comments in Radio Moscow in Portuguese to Africa, Jan. 19, 1989, trans. in 
ibid., Feb. 16, 1989, pp. 32-33. 

'02See the statements by Adamishin in Moscow TASS in English, 

May 22, 1987, in ibid., May 26, 1987, p. J/1; Moscow TASS in English, 
May 24, 1988, in ibid., May 25, 1988, pp. 40-41. 

‘For analyses of the bewildering array of threats and problems faced 
by Sassou-Nguesso, which are a constant test of his political skills, see 
“Congo: Embattled,” loc. cit., pp. 4-6; “The Threat Facing Sassou- 
Nguesso,” Jeune Afrique, Oct. 21, 1987, pp. 28-30. The reshuffling of the PCT 
Central Committee in July 1989 reflected a triumph of the moderates over 
the hard-liners. See Paris AFP in French, July 31, 1989, loc. cit. 

'04Congo Embattled,” loc. cit.; “Congo: Refueling the Economy,” 

Africa Report, September-October 1985, p. 48. 
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approved a program to reschedule part of the Congo's 
foreign debt over a 10-year period. '°° During 1986, the 
Congo’s gross domestic product fell 30 percent. To a 
great extent, this was due to the sharp fall in the price of 
oil. From 1985 to 1987, the government's operating 
budget was reduced by more than 50 percent, foreign 
‘debt passed the $4 billion mark, a freeze was placed on 
civil service salaries, and recruitment into the civil ser- 
vice was suspended. Politically, the last two moves 
were risky, as the civil service has traditionally been a 
major employer of college graduates. '°° 

On the political front, the PCT congress held at the 
end of July 1989 initiated what could be termed a pro- 
cess of political perestroyka. Perhaps taking his cue 
from Gorbachev and events in Eastern Europe, Sas- 
sou-Nguesso purged a number of hard-line leftists from 
the party leadership and allowed non-PCT members to 
run for and be elected to the state’s National People’s 
Assembly. In November, he asked those elected to en- 
gage in true policy debates and “to challenge the gov- 
ernment in a constructive way.”'°’ At a meeting of the 
PCT Central Committee on November 27, 1989, Sas- 
sou-Nguesso told members that the Congo must “be 
attuned” to international changes, particularly those 
in Eastern Europe, and be able to “analyze these 
changes intelligently and discriminately” so that the 
Congo could benefit from these experiences. It was 
also announced that non-party members would be al- 
lowed to sit on PCT specialized commissions dealing 
with education, propaganda, the economy, and foreign 
affairs. '°° 

Sassou-Nguesso, however, has also stated that the 
PCT would retain its guiding role.'°? In other words, he 
is attempting to accomplish what leaders of communist 
Eastern Europe failed to achieve: to continue to liberal- 
ize the economy and offer limited political change but 
at the same time remain in power as a self-professed 
Marxist-Leninist. 

The French connection remains strong. In March 
1987, Sassou-Nguesso made a state visit to Paris. Al- 
though this was ostensibly in his role as chairman of the 
Organization of African Unity, the Congo’s economic 
‘Gifficulties were extensively discussed. In July of that 
year, the Congo hosted a meeting of the International 
Association of Francophone Mayors, during which 
Prime Minister Jacques Chirac of France met with Sas- 
sou-Nguesso. Chirac took this opportunity to unveil 
models of sanitation and road work projects to be built 
in the Congo by France. Later that year, three more 
economic agreements were signed between the two 
Countries, and in January 1988, an accord was an- 
nounced by which the French would equip and train 
Congolese troops. One hundred and five Congolese 
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soldiers were to be sent that year to France, and French 
military aid was to be increased some 25 to 30 per- 
cent.''° In December 1988, the French government an- 
nounced a further increase in aid, which already totaled 
over half of the Congo’s total foreign assistance. Fur- 
thermore, 300 technical assistants were to be sent to 
the Congo to help improve the poor completion rate of 
many economic projects. '"' 

In recent years, Sassou-Nguesso has been engaged 
in his own version of “new political thinking” on the 
foreign policy front. This can be seen in two areas. 
First, he has worked to improve relations with more con- 
servative African regimes, including Cameroon, Ga- 
bon, Zaire, Senegal, and Nigeria. Second, the Congo 
has played a constructive role within the OAU, particu- 
larly in 1986-87, when Sassou-Nguesso was chairman 
of the organization and worked assiduously to end the 
conflict in Chad.''* More recently, Brazzaville was one 
of the venues for talks involving the United States, An- 
gola, Cuba, and South Africa, resulting in the Namibia 
accord of December 1988.''S This is the major reason 
why Sassou-Nguesso was invited to make an official 
state visit to the United States, which took place on Feb- 
ruary 12-16, 1990.''4 


105Congo: Oil Crisis Prompts About-Face,” Africa Report, July-August 
1986, p. 53. 

106The civil service, which numbered 54,000 in 1979, had grown to 
73,000 by 1986. Dakar PANA in English, Oct. 3, 1987, in FB/S-AFR, Oct. 5, 
1987, p. 3: and Paris AFP in French, trans. in FB/S-AFR, Oct. 8, 1987, p. 1. 

197"The Congo: Perestroika in Central Africa,” Jeune Afrique, Jan. 15, 
1990, pp. 44-47. 

108Paris AFP in French, Nov. 30, 1989, trans. in FB/S-AFR, Dec. 7, 

1989, p. 1. 

109"The Congo: Perestroika in Central Africa,” loc. cit. Congo's 
continued adherence to Marxism-Leninism differs from Benin's approach. 
Faced with a deteriorating economy and internal political problems, the 
regime of Benin’s Mathieu Kérékou in November 1989 officially dropped 
Marxism-Leninism as its guiding ideology, in part as a desperate measure 
to attract Western economic assistance. See West Africa, Jan. 29, 1990, 
pp. 132-34. 

"Baris AFP in French, July 23, 1987, trans. in FBIS-AFR, July 28, 1987, 
pp. A/1—2; Dakar PANA in French, Nov. 19, 1987, trans. in ibid., Nov. 20, 1987, 
p. 1; and Dakar PANA in French, Jan. 23, 1988, trans. in ibid., Jan. 25, 
1988, p. 1. 

West Africa, Dec. 12, 1988, p. 2328. Under the current five-year 
development plan, 298 of 831 projects were not completed. See Dakar PANA 
in English, Oct. 3, 1987, loc. cit. 

"The Congo," Africa South of the Sahara 1989, London, Europa 
Publications Ltd., 1989, p. 401. 

"'3The Washington Post, Dec. 23, 1988. 

4During the visit, Sassou-Nguesso met with President George Bush, 
leaders of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, and oil 
company executives; he signed a treaty designed to encouage US 
investment in the Congo, and delivered a speech at Harvard University. See 
Visite du Président Denis Sassou-Nguesso aux Etas-Unis (The Visit of 
President Denis Sassou-Nguesso to the United States), Brazzaville, United 
States Information Service, Embassy of the United States of America, 
forthcoming in May 1990. 

In October 1986, Sasso-Nguesso had made a working visit to the US in 
(fn. continued on p. 60) 


Moscow and the Congo 


Conclusion 


Earlier, we noted that the appropriate phrase to de- 
scribe Congolese leaders’ domestic policies over the 
years is asearch for balance. This is reflected inaneed 
to balance radical, moderate, and conservative forces 
favoring differing political and economic policies, as 
well as a need to balance ethnic divisions. Internation- 
ally, Brazzaville has pursued a similar strategy of pur- 
suing strong political and military ties with communist 
states, but has balanced such relations with cordial po- 
litical relations and very strong economic ties with the 
West.''® Even within the communist camp, the Congo 
has worked to balance ties with the Soviet Union, Chi- 
na, and Cuba. The end result is that the Congo follows a 
policy guided not by ideological criteria, but by what 
the leadership of the PCT calls “friendship and good 
neighborliness.” Particularly in the 1980's, this foreign 
policy reflects a pragmatism arising from severe do- 
mestic economic problems that socialist policies had 
created or aggravated.''® 

From Moscow's perspective, the one constant since 
radical leaders came to power in the Congo in 1963 has 
been the Soviet desire to create and maintain a political 


his dual capacity as President of the Congo and as then-chairman of the 
Organization for African Unity. He reportedly was disappointed that he was 
unable to meet with President Ronald Reagan. See ACR, 1986-87, 

p. B/201. 

"SA recent example of a nicely balanced foreign trip occurred in late 
August and early September of 1989 during which time Sassou-Nguesso 
visited Libya, Belgrade (for the Nonaligned Movement conference), and then 
Italy and Portugal. See Paris AFP in French, Aug. 30, 19839, trans. in 
FBIS-AFR, Sept. 1, 1989, p. 1. Similarly, in his July 26, 1989, speech to the 
PCT Congress, Sassou-Nguesso paid tribute to Cuba's role in Africa, lauded 
the legacy of the French Revolution, praised Gorbachev's “multiple and 
constructive initiatives,” and applauded the “receptiveness of the American 
Administration.” Paris AFP in French, July 26, 1989, trans. in ibid., 

July 31, 1989, p. 2. 

"'®On Sassou-Nguesso’s long-standing realism, see “Sassou Nguesso 
Without Complexes,” Jeune Afrique, Oct. 27, 1982, pp. 26-27. 

"'7For the most recent and comprehensive official Soviet 
pronouncement on Moscow's Africa policy, see the interview with Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze in /zvestiya, Mar. 18, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Mar. 19, 1990, pp. 29-31. In this interview, he stresses the 
need to deemphazie ideology and resolve regional conflicts. 

Shevardnadze’s tour of Africa, the first by a Soviet foreign minister, 


relationship secured via mutual acknowledgment of a. 
dedication to socialism, the strengthening of party-to- 
party and government-to-government ties through re- | 
ciprocal visits of delegations, the provision of Soviet | 
arms to meet the Congo's limited security concerns, | 
and minimal offerings of economic aid. The Soviets val- _ 
ue the Congo for essentially political reasons. In the 
1970's, the Congo, along with other African regimes, | 
was cited by an enthusiastic Moscow as further evi- | 
dence that socialism was advancing in the Third World. | 
Moscow, however, has never invested its political pres- | 
tige or reputation as a superpower patron by proclaim- | 
ing its willingness to keep the current regime in power, | 
as it has in the past with regimes in Angola and Ethio- — 
pia. Nor has the Congo played a significant role in Mos- - 
cow's geostrategic calculations. Moscow recognizes 
that the Congo, with the exception of its limited oil re- 
serves, is resource-poor and suffers from the same sort | 
of ills that plague other African states. Hence, as Mos- 
cow in the latter half of the 1980’s moved to reconsider 
its policies and stakes in the Third World, little change in | 
Soviet policy toward the Congo occurred, ''’ since the 
current and past levels of engagement have exhibited — 
only modest levels of political, military, and economic 

commitment. | 


lasted from March 18 to 26, 1990, and was nicely balanced politically in 
that it included stopovers in Angola, Mozambique, Zamiba, Zimbabwe, 
Tanzania, Nigeria, and Namibia (where he met with US Secretary of State 
James Baker and South African President Frederik Willem de Klerk). In an 
interesting radio broadcast to Africa at the end of his trip, Shevardnadze 
stated that “there was a time when the Soviet Union was associated with the | 
struggle against colonialism and the liberaton of those countries from the 
colonial yoke. We rendered material, loyal [sic, as translated], and military 
assistance and spent a great deal on that. Today our capabilities are | 
limited. We all know the conditions we live in and the situation in our economy. 
At the same time we are reluctant to put the emphasis on military 
cooperation or to build our policies on it.” Although he stated that the Soviet | 
Union did “not seek to curtail military cooperation” with its African friends, 
he added that “we must discuss the problem of defense sufficiency, how 
many arms this or that country should have.” This statement might 
foreshadow a reduction of Soviet military assistance to Africa, perhaps 
including the Congo. See Radio Moscow, Mar. 30, 1990, in ibid., Apr. 2, 
1990, pp. 24-25, 

In November 1989, the aging Soviet ambassador to Brazzaville, 
Vladimir Lobachev retired and was replaced by Anatoliy Zaytsev, an 
individual presumably more attuned to Gorbachev's “new political 
thinking.” See /zvestiya, Nov. 21, 1989, trans. in ibid., Nov. 29, 

1989, p. 36. 


Notes 


A Decade of Direct Foreign 


Investment in China 


Shen Xiaofang 


TEN YEARS HAVE passed since the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) opened its economic doors to the out- 
side world and welcomed in direct foreign investment 
(DFI). Since then, the country has come a long way. 
Once a firm proponent of the principle of ‘“self-reli- 
ance,” astance that excluded all DFI, China by the end 
of 1988 had entered into nearly 16,000 DFI contracts, 
more than 6,000 of which were already in operation. 
This entailed the attraction from foreign private capital 
sources of US$28 billion in commitments, $11 billion of 
which has already been utilized.’ China had thus be- 
come one of the major users of DFI in the developing 
world. 

Then, in the spring of 1989, a sweeping student 
movement for political reform ended in the June 4 trag- 
edy on Tiananmen Square, and China's political and 
economic future—including that for DFl—suddenly 
came under a cloud. Despite repeated assurances 
from the current government that economic reform and 
the “open-door” policy would not be reversed, many 
fear that the decade-long policy of liberalizing domes- 
tic and foreign economic activity has come to an end. 


Shen Xiaofang is a graduate of Nanjing University 
and a candidate for the Ph.D. degree at the Paul H. 
Nitze School of Advanced International Studies, The 
Johns Hopkins University (Washington, DC). The au- 
thor wishes to thank Professors Isaiah Frank and A. 
Doak Barnett of the Nitze School for their very helpful 
comments on early drafts of this article, and Barbara 
S. Bowersox for her editorial assistance. 
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Foreign investors in particular think twice about their fu- 
ture commitments in the PRC. 

In the wake of the shock of June 1989, scholars who 
have closely followed China’s development in recent 
years have raised several related questions: How 
would China view its experience of the past decade in 
light of the events of June 1989? Unanticipated political 
interruptions notwithstanding, are there useful lessons 
that China should learn from its past experience? Could 
the economic course so carefully begun and main- 
tained over the previous decade be shattered over- 
night by the tragic events in Tiananmen Square? 
Should China hold an optimistic or pessimistic view of 
its future? 

This note will look at the decade of China's experi- 
ence with DFI, examining the erratic course DFI has 
taken and the factors that caused such a pattern. It will 
emphasize that, difficulties and setbacks aside, initial 
DFI performance made a significant contribution to 
China’s economy during this period. However, it will 
also point out that in the last two years, even before the 
June 4 incident, DFI had reached a critical stage 
in which fundamental socio-economic problems were 
destined to hinder its further development. What hap- 
pened in June of 1989, in the author's judgment, simply 
added to difficulties in the ongoing process and put the 
future of DFI in China at a critical juncture. To maintain 
the rate of growth of DFI in the last decade, the govern- 


'The State Statistics Bureau, “The Utilization of Foreign Capital: 
1979-88,” Beijing Review, Mar. 6-12, 1989, pp. 26-29. 
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was rather an unfamiliar one to the majority of Chinese, - 


ment will need strongly to recommit itself to carrying 
through the economic reform and the open-door policy 
it inaugurated in 1978. 


A Determined But Erratic Course 


A retrospective look at China’s experience with DF 
reveals a cyclic pattern of development, accompanied 
by frequent policy adjustments and changes. Four ma- 
jor swings are identifiable between 1979 and 1988. In 
1979-1982, China's overall policy toward DFl remained 
largely restrained, and the value of DFI attracted into 
the country was limited. In 1983-85, China promoted its 
DFI policy, and foreign investment surged into the 
country. In 1986-87, however, rising economic prob- 
lems forced a policy retrenchment that reversed the 
trend of DFI growth. Then in the spring of 1988, a call for 
“gold coast development” set off another boom of DF. 
This upsurge lasted into the spring of 1989, when it fell 
victim to the tragic political events of June. 

This erratic trend reflected China's constant effort to 
adjust its expectations to the realities of DFl. From the 
very beginning, DFl development in China grew out of 
the country’s enormous economic needs but was re- 
strained by its limited means. Due to a decades-long 
pursuit of a radical line at home and an isolationist poli- 
cy abroad, the Chinese economy in the late 1970's 
faced serious economic difficulties, including a distort- 
ed economic structure, low productivity and inefficien- 
cy, and a low level of technology compared with the 
rest of the world. These problems had given rise to 
strong demands for an immediate structural readjust- 
ment, active systemic reform, and quick technological 
advance. 

These demands made the country more anxious 
than ever to obtain assistance from the outside world. 
DF| became a particularly attractive resource for sever- 
al reasons. First and foremost, it offered a ‘package’ of 
the foreign resources China most wanted and needed, 
namely, capital, technology, and management skills. 
Moreover, as compared to other international transac- 
tions such as borrowing, DFl seemed to bear less risk, 
as its repayment was related to the performance of the 
projects it financed.* Finally, because DFI promised to 
introduce new ideas and more efficient production 
practices into the country, many Chinese expected it to 
act, directly or indirectly, as a spur for speedy reform of 
the domestic economy.° 

Eager as China was for DFI, working out the terms of 
foreign investment in China was not easy, given the do- 
mestic reality at the time. The Chinese had little knowl- 
edge about DF! and remained fearful of foreign involve- 
ment in the country. The concept of capitalism, moreover, 
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who were not at all sure how their present system could 
accommodate the incoming market-oriented activities. 
Finally, in the wake of along period of domestic political 


turmoil, with the general industrial and commercial in- | 
frastructure in bad shape and crucial resources facing | 
short supply, the economy had few means whereby to | 


facilitate foreign business activity. 
What prompted the Chinese to begin an immediate 


opening to DFI was the remarkable enthusiasm for re- 


form among the top leadership in the post-Mao era. 
Driven by the ambitious goal of modernizing the coun- 
try in the shortest time possible and willing to explore 


new approaches to such a goal, the post-Mao leader- | 
ship decided to risk opening the door of the country be- — 
fore adequate preparations could be made. To wait for | 


an ideal domestic environment would mean adding 
more time to that already lost in the past decades and 
falling even farther behind other countries in the mod- 


ernization process. The only viable option, the Chinese | 


believed, was to plunge right into the water and start to 
swim.* 


To guard against excessive risks, the Beijing leader- 


ship adopted an approach that called for opening the 
country in a step-by-step process. According to this 
approach, which Chinese often described as “crossing 
the river by toeing the rocks under the water,” foreign 


investors were to be welcomed first into a few designat- 


ed special economic zones (SEZ’s) regarded as “ex- 
perimental labs,’ where business could be carried out 


with little state interference and with much preferential — 


treatment. If things worked well in these zones, the DFI 
practice could then be extended into-other parts of the 
country.° 

Thus, from 1979 to 1982, serious efforts were made 
by the central government to solicit DFI into four SEZ’s 


located near Hong Kong and Macao in the provinces of - 
Guangdong and Fujian. Outside these areas, DFl was ~ 
not actively encouraged. Foreign investors who were > 


interested in investment outside the zones had to pass | 


= 
—— 


a rather complicated screening procedure and often 


needed final approval by central authorities. Moreover, 


foreign firms usually were not allowed to own more than — 
49 percent of the ventures in which they became in-~ 


@Chen Qiwei, “Why Is China Opening to the Outside?” ibid., Apr. 1, 
1985, pp. 18-22. 

3Renmin ribao (Beijing), Oct. 6, 1978, translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC, hereafter— 
FBIS-CHI), Oct. 11, 1978, p. E/4. 

““Deng Xiaoping: Reform Is ‘Second Revolution,’ ” Beijing Review, 
Apr. 8, 1985, p. 6. 

°Wang Dacheng, “SEZ's: Why An Experiment?” ibid., Sept. 30, 1985, 
pp. 4-5. 
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volved.® Tax and other incentives offered to DFI outside 
the SEZ’s were minimal. As a result, overall DFI in this 
period was limited, and the overwhelming part of it went 
into the SEZ’s and Guangdong and Fujian.’ 

In 1982, however, rapid change in the domestic situ- 
ation encouraged greater interest in DFI utilization. The 
achievements in domestic macro-economic readjust- 


| ment and rural reform of the previous four years made 


many feel that conditions were ripe for extending the 


 open-door policy.® Results of the early “experiments” 


with DFl seemed to support the idea. Foreign invest- 
ment ventures had not only supplemented the scarce 
construction capital, but also demonstrated, by suc- 
cessfully adapting new technology and management 
systems, an economic efficiency and _ vitality not 
matched by the state-owned enterprises.? The impact 
of DFI on the national economy, however, was limited, 
as most of the activities were concentrated in the SEZ’s. 
To expand the positive influence of DFI on the econo- 
my, it seemed necessary to loosen the restrictions origi- 
nally placed on DFI.'° 

The result was the 1983-85 boom of DFI in China. 
During this period, the door to foreign investors was 
opened significantly wider. DFl was encouraged, not 
only in the four SEZ’s, but also in 14 coastal cities and 


| three deltas along the east coast, areas that comprised 


the industrial and commercial core of the national econ- 
omy.'' Accordingly, steps were taken to decentralize 
decision-making from central to local authorities. Most 
DFI projects no longer needed central approval, and 
many enterprises, especially those in the coastal cities, 
were free to look for potential foreign partners on their 
own. Meanwhile, laws and regulations were promulgat- 


| ed to expand incentives and increase the special treat- 


ment given foreign investors coming to these newly- 
Opened areas. Seeing an expanded opportunity to 


®Such a rule was not explicit in any written laws or regulations but was 
made clear by Trade Minister Li Qiang. See FB/S-CHI, Dec. 19, 1978, 
pp. A/1-3. 

7For instance, out of the total amount of US$3 billion in DFl committed to 
the country by the end of 1981, $1.7 billion, or 60 percent, had gone to the four 
SEZ's. See China Business Review (Washington, DC), September- 
October 1982, p. 21. 

®Editor’s Notes, “Prospects for Economic Readjustment,” Beijing 
Review, Jan. 26, 1982, p. 3. 

®Liaowang (Beijing), June 11, 1984, trans. in FB/S-CHI, June 18, 1984, 
pp. K/2-3. 

Ibid. 

"In April 1984, the decision to open up the 14 coastal cities was 
formally announced by the Central Committee. The 14 cities were: Dalian, 
Qinhuangdao, Tianjin, Yantai, Qingdao, Lianyungang, Nantong, 
Shanghai, Ningbo, Wenzhou, Fuzhou, Guangzhou, Zhanjiang, and Beihai. 
The decision to open up the Yangtze Delta near Shanghai, the Zhujiang 
Delta near Canton, and the Zhangjiang Delta near Xiamen was made in spring 
1985 by the Central Committee. For an account of the process that led to 
the 1984 decision, see Liaowang, June 11, 1984, loc. cit., pp. K/1-5. 
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Table 1: Growth of Direct Foreign 
Investment in China, 1979-1988 


(by number of contracts) 


Year Contracts signed Cumulative 
total 
1980 83 83 
1981 320 403 
1982 519 922 
1983 470 1,392 
1984 1,856 3,248 
1985 3,073 6,321 
1986 1,498 7,819 
1987 QPS} 10,052 
1988 5,890 15,942 


(by capital amount, US$ billions) 


Amount pledged Amount utilized 


Yearly Cumulative 


Yearly Cumulative 


1979-1982 N.A. heal 
1983 0.64 1.80 
1984 1.26 3.06 
1985 1.66 4.72 
1986 Se 6.59 
1987 2.31 8.90 
1988 2.40 11.30 


SOURCE: Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade. 


move into the alluring China market, foreign investors 
responded eagerly, and the number of investment pro- 
jects undertaken with China jumped dramatically (see 
Table 1). 

Predictably, problems soon developed as a result of 
this precipitate expansion of DF. Foreign investors’ 
high expectations for selling in the China market went 
unmet because of the reluctance, or rather the inability, 
of their Chinese partners to provide sufficient foreign 
exchange. Meanwhile, the Chinese hosts, whose goal 
was to obtain new technology and equipment from the 
foreign partners, found those partners unwilling to sup- 
ply their needs without substantial market return. As 
DFI activities burgeoned, tension also arose in obtain- 
ing local credit, energy, raw materials, and skilled 
laborers. '* 

The sweeping process of decentralization, more- 
over, added new problems. Local officials, eager as 
they were to attract foreign funds into their areas, often 
lacked insight into what foreign companies, and some- 
times they themselves, were looking for, and were, in 


ee 
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general, ill-prepared to handle the complexities of DF 
practice. Undue competition and redundant projects In 
less desirable fields thus became commonplace. '* 

These problems, and especially the one of foreign 
exchange shortage, put great pressure on the central 
policymakers of China, and by the end of 1985, they felt 
compelled to put a brake on the process. What followed 
was the retrenchment period of 1986-87, in which the 
central government reasserted its control by tightening 
the supply of credits and foreign exchange, imposing 
more restrictions on imports, and curtailing foreign in- 
vestment in certain activities, such as hotel construc- 
tion and related service activities. Accordingly, DFI 
dropped significantly during this period. In 1986, the to- 
tal of DFl contracts signed was only half the number 
signed in 1985, and the actual capital inflow was only 
13 percent higher than in 1985, compared to the 32 
percent increase from 1984 to 1985. In 1987, both the 
number of contracts signed and the actual inflow 
of capital rose, but not at the rates experienced in 
1983-85 (see Table 1). 

The constriction in DFI inflow was an obvious source 
of concern to the top leadership. Soon, central authori- 
ties were reassuring foreign firms in China that the pur- 
pose of the retrenchment was not to close the door, but 
to gain a chance “to improve the domestic environment 
for DFl” so the door could be opened wider. To demon- 
Strate its sincerity, in autumn 1986 the government Is- 
sued “Provisions for the Encouragement of Foreign 
Investment,” often simply referred to as the ‘22 Provi- 
sions.” These provisions reiterated the rights and inter- 
ests of foreign business entities in China. To demon- 
strate its commitment to an open-door policy, the 
government also formulated more than a dozen sub- 
regulations in the following year, addressing the spe- 
cific issues of enterprise autonomy, profit remittance, 
labor recruitment, land use, export and import proce- 
dures, and tax and custom duties. ' 

Laudable as a gesture, this government effort did not 
solve the fundamental problems.'® For instance, at- 
tempts to ameliorate the foreign exchange problem, 
such as “import substitute sales” and “swapping” (a 
scheme that allowed foreign investment enterprises 
[FIE’s] to trade foreign exchange among themselves), 
were found insufficient and often difficult to imple- 
ment. '® Likewise, the scheme to deal with the problem 
of input supply by “incorporating DFI operation into the 
state plan” proved to be wishful thinking rather than an 
effective solution. Flaws in institutional reform ap- 
peared to repeat the pattern of “chaos with decentral- 
ization and rigidity with control.” 

The fact that retrenchment did not result in a substan- 
tial improvement of the “investment environment” led to 
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widespread dissatisfaction and gave the radical re- | 
formists in the country an opportunity to push for new | 


initiatives. The result was the “gold coast” development 
Campaign in the spring of 1988, accompanied by a 
comprehensive price reform. These measures spurred 
initial optimism, but their weakness in theory and prac- 


tice was soon obvious. The domestic price reform ef- | 


fort, aimed at exposing the economy to a reinforced 
market influence, proved premature. By mid-1988, 
the PRC was experiencing run-away inflation, and an 
alarmed leadership quickly retreated from its policy, of 
economic liberalization and began to reimpose central 
control. '’ 

The “gold coast’ campaign lasted longer than the 
price reform. In the spring of 1988, from Hainan Island 
in the south to the port city Dalian in the north, areas 
along the east coast were opened up to foreign inves- 
tors. The latter were enticed with tax incentives and 
preferential treatment comparable to those offered by 
other Pacific Asian countries. Obviously, the foreign ex- 
change concern remained a restraining factor, and in- 


stead of pressing for high-tech transfer, the emphasis | 


in this campaign was placed on cheap-labor exploita- 
tion and export promotion. In the same period, domes- 


tic financial pressure also made it necessary for China | 


to promote more actively than ever the form of wholly 
foreign-owned ventures. '® 

Foreign investors, especially those small and medium- 
sized ones who were eager to exploit cheap local labor, 
responded immediately and positively to this new 
drive. Coastal China, with its relatively more modern in- 
dustrial and commercial infrastructure, an abundant 
and relatively skilled labor pool, and easy geographic 
access, did offer a potential processing base which 
could substitute for those in other East Asian countries 
where wages were rapidly rising.'? A more important 
reason for foreign enthusiasm, however, still lay in the 


'8Zhao Ziyang, ‘Reporting at the National People’s Congress,” Beijing 
Review, Apr. 21, 1986, p. ix. 

'4For the English text of the “22 Provisions,” see ibid., Oct. 27, 1986, 
pp. 26-28. For analysis, see Jerome Alan Cohen and Ta-Kuang Chang, 
“The New Foreign Investment Provisions,” China Business Review, January- 
February 1987, pp. 11-14. 

"Harry Harding, “The Investment Climate In China,” The Brookings 
Review (Washington, DC), Spring 1987, pp. 37-42. 

‘John Frisbie, “Balancing Foreign Exchange,” The China Business 
Review, March-April 1988, pp. 24-28. 

Jan S. Prybyla, ‘China's Economic Experiment: Back from the 
Market?” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 
1989, pp. 1-18. 

'8Renmin ribao, Jan. 23, 1988. 

'2According to one recent estimate, the cost of hiring a factory girl in 
Guangdong is about HK$500 (US$64) a month, which is about one-eighth of 
what it would cost to hire the same worker in Hong Kong. See “Amid The 
Sourness, A Port Of China Is Still Sweet,” The Economist (London), 

Aug. 19-25, 1989, p. 22. 
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attraction of the vast market potential in China itself. Al- 
though export was a non-negotiable requirement of the 
Chinese during DFI negotiations, partial selling into the 
domestic market was often permitted if the foreign ex- 
change account of the venture was self-balanced. 
Moreover, in cases where the technology or products 
involved were urgently needed by the Chinese, the re- 
quirement of a foreign exchange balance was some- 
times waived. These exceptions lured a large number 
of foreign companies—mostly those engaged in manu- 
facturing activities—into China in hopes of establishing 
a foothold there. As a result, a record number of DFI 
contracts, some 6,000, were signed in 1988. 

The 1989 political upheaval in China aborted this 
new boom and placed the immediate future of DFI in 
doubt. It is important to remember, however, that the fu- 
ture of DFl was already uncertain. Indeed, several 
problems associated with the upsurge of coastal devel- 
opment were identifiable prior to the spring of 1989. 
Most important, the domestic economy was on the 
verge of arun-away inflation due to over-heated growth 
and rushed price reform. Sudden expansion in the 
number of FIE’s, which would inevitably bid up the al- 
ready excessive demand for crucial production factors 
such as capital, energy, and raw materials, would cer- 
tainly put additional inflationary pressure on the econo- 
my. And yet, any quick retreat from domestic reform 
would leave the “gold coast” campaign isolated in 
terms of ideological and structural changes. In the ab- 
sence of further domestic movement toward a more re- 
laxed and market-oriented economy, there were Clearly 
limits on the amount of DFl China could accommodate. 
Finally, central planners were also increasingly con- 
cerned that the ‘gold coast” campaign would rapidly 
widen the already broad gap between coastal and inte- 
rior development and give rise to social discontent and 
tension. It is not difficult to see that these dilemmas, 
without any satisfactory solutions in sight, were leading 
inexorably to a cooling off of the coastal development 
scheme. 


Impact of DFI On China’s Economy 


Solicitation of DFl has not been an end in itself for Chi- 
na but a means toward its modernization goals. Evalua- 
tion of China’s use of DFI in the first decade, therefore, 
must take into account not only how much foreign capi- 
tal was attracted by the country but, more important, 


what effects DFI had on the Chinese economy. 


A full evaluation of the impact of DFI is difficult at this 
Stage. The period under examination is so recent that 
many of the long-term effects of DFl may not have clear- 
ly developed. Moreover, complete information needed 
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for an overall assessment is unavailable due to the limit- 
ed access to data. However, a preliminary assessment 
of DFI performance in China is still possible. | have 
looked at seven areas in which DFI is believed to have 
most directly affected China’s economy. These are: 
capital contribution, government revenue, technologi- 
cal progress, enterprise management, foreign trade, 
localemployment, and income distribution. My findings 
will suggest that, although there were limits and costs, 
initial DFl performance has made a significant contribu- 
tion to China’s economic development.*° 


Capital contribution. One measure of what DFI has 
contributed to the Chinese economy is the absolute 
amount of capital attracted through this particular 
channel. A successful solicitation of $28 billion in DFI 
commitments, or $11 billion actually utilized, within a peri- 
od of one decade provided a powerful supplement to the 
limited domestic supply of capital. Although DFI capital 
actually utilized constituted only 2 percent of the total na- 
tional gross investment during the decade, it had amuch 
greater relative impact in the coastal regions, where DF 
was concentrated. For example, during the first six 
months of 1988, actual DFI inflow—measured at the offi- 
cial exchange rate of US$1 = 3.71 yuan—amounted to 
13 percent of the total investment of fixed assets in the 15 
open cities and over 60 percent of the gross investment in 
the five SEZ’s. Measured at a more realistic exchange 
rate of US$1 = 5 yuan, the share of DFI in total invest- 
ment in the 15 open cities and the five SEZ’s would be 
17 percent and 82 percent respectively.*' 

DFI as a supplement to available supplies of capital 
was all the more essential because the capital it provid- 
ed was in hard currency. Officials of Beijing Municipal- 
ity, for example, admitted that DFl was particularly 
sought after as a source of foreign exchange for the 
capital city. Between 1980 and 1986, the DFI actually 
used by the city amounted to $850 million (compensa- 
tion trade deals included), the equivalent of two years’ 
total investment in fixed assets by the city under the 
state plan (converted at the rate of $1 = 5 yuan) and 
1.25 times the total amount of foreign exchange the city 
was allowed to retain from its export earnings in 
1980-86. 

DFI’s contribution to capital investment was particu- 
larly salient in certain sectors of the economy. The sec- 


20/n this section and the following one, unless noted, information was 
obtained through personal interviews with Chinese officials, local and central, 
as well as Chinese managers working at the FIE’s. 

21China Economic News (Beijing), Supplement No. 8, Aug. 29, 1988, 

p. 3. (In 1988, Weihai was added to the original 14 open cities, and Hainan 
became the fifth SEZ.) 
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inputs from the Chinese side. The original Beijing Boiler | 


tor that absorbed the largest proportion of DFI, and also 
the one that caused the most controversy, was the tour- 
ist industry. Between 1979 and 1988, over $4 billion in 
DFI funds were actually invested in luxury hotels and 
other tourist facilities in the metropolitan cities. Al- 
though many Chinese have questioned spending so 
much on luxury construction and allowing foreigners to 
take control of so large a part of it, itis a recognized fact 
that the rapid growth of China’s tourist industry contrib- 
uted significantly to the national economy in the last de- 
cade, and that such growth would not have been possi- 
ble without the participation of DFI.2° Moreover, as 
state officials have privately admitted, the building of 
hotels might be a net gain to China, as many of the pro- 
jects actually cost the Chinese partner little cash during 
their construction and the ownership of most will pass 
completely to China within 15 years. 

The second largest beneficiary of DFI utilization was 
the energy sector, especially offshore oil development. 
In 1980-87, the country signed 33 joint exploration and 
exploitation contracts with 12 countries, attracting 
$2.17 billion of foreign capital, a substantial part of the 
total investment in the energy sector. By the end of 
1987, 162 exploratory wells had been drilled along 
China’s continental shelf. Although not all the explora- 
tion activities yielded satisfactory results, they helped 
China discover a few valuable fields of oil and natural 
gas, establish a primary offshore oil base, and, more 
important, compile valuable firsthand information on its 
offshore oil deposits. DF participation clearly relieved 
the Chinese government of a sizable financial burden in 
accomplishing these tasks.9 

Although the contribution of DFI to the industrial man- 
ufacturing sector has been nominal, it was accelerating 
toward the end of the decade.** Moreover, the benefit 
to China from use of DFI in this sector might be greater 
than it at first appears, considering the fact that many 
Chinese partners used existing plants and facilities as 
their major contribution to the joint ventures formed in 
this field. The practice not only saved the Chinese cash 
inputs but also helped them renovate their old plants, 
which otherwise would have required a large amount of 
capital investment. 

The Babcock and Wilcox Beijing Co., Ltd., which pro- 
duces large-sized industrial and power station boilers, 
is an example of a joint venture formed without capital 


In 1988, for example, the country received a total of more than 31 
million tourists from overseas, and thereby gained $2.22 billion income in hard 
currency. This was a substantial contribution to China's foreign exchange 
reserve. See Renmin ribao, Mar. 24, 1989. 

*lbid., Sept. 22, 1987. 

*4\n 1988, for instance, over 80 percent of the DFI projects approved 
were reportedly related to manufacturing activities. 


Plant (BBP) was a state-owned enterprise that used 
technology that was backward even by domestic stan- 
dards. In 1986, BBP and the American Babcock & Wil- 
cox Corp. agreed to form a joint venture to be owned 
50/50 by the two sides. The terms of the contract called 
for the Chinese partner to use its existing plants and 
equipment as major contributions and the American 
partner to provide the cash and technology needed for 
renovating the plant. Production under the joint venture 
started in 1986, and within two years, the production 
capacity of the joint venture more than doubled that of 
the original BBP. To have achieved the same result 
without foreign participation, the state would have had 
to invest more than 100 million yuan. 


Government revenue. The contribution of DFI to 
China’s state revenues has only recently attracted at- 
tention. Like most other developing countries seeking 
to attract DFl, China granted special tax incentives and 


license privileges to foreign companies operating inthe 


PRC. In the early stages of the practice, therefore, tax 
income collected by the host government was limited. 

However, as time went on and as more and more for- 
eign investment enterprises in the country became 
profitable, and therefore taxable, government revenue 
increased significantly. According to one official 
source, in 1986, the Chinese government received a to- 
tal revenue of 840 million yuan from the 1,178 FIE’s op- 


erating that year in China, 270 million yuan in the form of 


corporate and income taxes and 570 million yuan in 
customs duties. This was about half of the total profits 
generated by the FIE’s. If one adds the profits shared 
by the Chinese partners, who by and large represented 


the government in a different form, China’s total gain | 


was three-fourths of all profit yielded by the FIE’s that 


year. The prospect of still greater state revenues from | 


this source constituted a strong incentive for encourag- 
ing the establishment of even more DFI activities in the 
country. 


Technological progress. DFI also contributed to 


China’s technological progress. Several aspects of | 


technology transfer through DFI are worth particular at- 
tention. First, the transfers tended to be pragmatic and 
to emphasize the economic result. Compared to the 
state enterprises, the FIE’s were more conscious of 
cost-benefit calculations, and were therefore more 
careful in selecting the appropriate technology. Most 
FIE’s actively adopted foreign technology if it would im- 
prove the quality and variety of their products. On the 


other hand, if the technology developed abroad was | 


more labor-saving in nature, many FIE’s chose not to 
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use it. For instance, in Guangdong province, where DFI 

was concentrated in the processing and assembling 

industry, FIE’s often operated with local facilities or sec- 
~ond-hand equipment from Hong Kong. In the early 
_ stages of joint venture formation, the insistence of for- 
eign partners on using the most pragmatic production 
means was often a source of friction as the Chinese 
partners were anxious to adopt “the most advanced 
technology.” In most cases, however, the partners 
eventually agreed that the method that produced the 
best economic result for the firm should be adopted. 

The Guangzhou Lianfa Shoe Co. is a good example 
of ajoint venture in which a realistic selection of produc- 
tion methods produced positive results. Lianfa, a Sino— 
Hong Kong joint venture with a limited initial investment 
of $400,000 (50 percent contributed by each partner), 
subscribed to the principle of thrift and efficiency. It 
spent every penny carefully and, wherever possible, 
used local machinery and equipmentin order to survive 
and grow in the competitive international shoe market. 
However, it spared no effort to strengthen the two ends 
of production, sourcing and marketing, and to stream- 
line the process of production. The result was remark- 
able. Within two years, Lianfa was able to multiply its 
production, successfully export all its products to the 
international market (despite its original plan to export 
only 60 percent of output), and make handsome profits. 
By late 1987, it expanded by putting a second shoe 
manufacturing company into production and had a 
third one under construction. 

Obtaining technology through DF! appeared to be 
more effective than other forms of technology transfer, 
such as machinery import or licensing arrangements. 
This seemed particularly true in those industries where 
high-tech transfer was involved. First and foremost, the 
technology involved in high-tech fields was often of an 
exclusive nature. DFI in the form of Sino-foreign joint 
ventures offered a common interest and an institutional 
framework that encouraged and facilitated normally 
difficult technology transfers. Second, the technology 
in these fields was more complicated and often re- 
quired an intensive human interaction. Technology 
| obtained through DFI was typically packaged with 

management know-how, personnel training, and on- 

the-spot cooperation between foreign and Chinese 
technicians, all of which are crucial to the successful 
adaptation of complicated technology. Third, FIE’s 
sometimes allowed dynamic technology transfer, 
which was particularly useful in those industries where 
technological progress and replacement were rapid. 

Many Sino-foreign joint ventures concluded technol- 

ogy transfer agreements that enabled the recipients to 

follow closely technological developments abroad. 
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Jinrong Co. Ltd, a Sino-Japanese joint venture devel- 
oping high-tech electronic products, was a typical ex- 
ample of effective technological transfer through DF. 
The Chinese partner of the venture was an unprofitable 
manufacturer of tape recorder components, whose 
products were of such poor quality that it ranked sec- 
ond to last within the domestic industry. In the years 
1981-85, the factory launched a series of technical up- 
grading campaigns in order to revitalize production. It 
hired some Japanese experts to participate in an enter- 
prise diagnosis, spent foreign currency to import key 
equipment, and introduced new products close to in- 
ternational standards. All these efforts, however, yield- 
ed only limited results. Due to insufficient management 
and technical knowledge, the capacity of the imported 
equipment was often not fully used and key technical 
problems could not be solved. It was the need to re- 
solve these problems that led to the idea of seeking for- 
eign partners to form a joint venture. Three Japanese 
companies responded and became partners in 1985. 
Within a year or so, both the productivity and total out- 
put of Jinrong were tripled, and some of its products 
began to enter the international market. 

The Beijing Jeep Corp. is a good example of pro- 
gressive technology transfer through DF| cooperation. 
When negotiating the joint venture, the Chinese partner 
insisted on a contract with the American partner (AMC) 
that provided for continuous technology transfer which 
would enable the joint venture to update its products in 
line with new developments in the auto industry abroad. 
This contract proved to be very helpful to the future de- 
velopment of the joint venture. When the venture was 
first established, the decision was made to make its 
main product the CJ Jeep, an improved model of the 
American jeeps widely used during World War II. Short- 
ly after the model was put into production in 1984, the 
joint venture recognized that a 1983 AMC model, the XJ 
(Cherokee) Jeep, was a much more desirable product, 
reflecting the latest developments in design, manufactur- 
ing, and quality in the auto industry. In accordance with 
the contract for progressive technology transfer, the joint 
venture asked for a change of main product; the demand 
was. accepted by the board in 1985. Clearly, this would 
not have been possible with a licensing contract. 


Enterprise management. The success of technology 
transfer, as we have seen, was often closely related to 
improvements in enterprise management. Encouraged 
by the center's policy, FIE’s typically adopted either 
partially or entirely the management system introduced 
by their foreign partners. As a result, most of them re- 
ported rather revolutionary improvements in productivi- 
ty and efficiency. 
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Nevertheless, mutual understanding and good co- 
operation at the managerial level were slow in coming. 
In joint ventures formed on the base of originally state- 
owned enterprises, the Chinese managers and work- 
ers had an especially difficult time getting accustomed 
to stricter work discipline and demands for productivi- 
ty. Confrontations between the Chinese and foreign 
participants in FIE’s were sometimes intense during the 
early stages of joint ventures, but usually slackened or 
disappeared as mutual understanding improved over 
time. 

Babcock and Wilcox Beijing Co., Ltd., provides a 
good illustration of these stages in the transformation of 
enterprise management. This 50/50 Sino-American 
joint venture, which was formed, as noted above, onthe 
base of a Chinese enterprise originally owned by the 
state, was confronted with serious management prob- 
lems in its early days. Not only did many of its Chinese 
workers complain about the heightened work discipline 
they had to endure, but many Chinese managers re- 
sented having to take orders from foreigners. Some 
even coined the slogan that they would “rather earn 10 
cents by working for China than earn a dollar by work- 
ing for the foreign capitalists.” 

The American managers, for their part, were poorly 
prepared for working closely with their Chinese hosts. 
Some appeared arrogant and impatient, which only 
triggered more resentment among the Chinese. At one 
point, the dislike on both sides became so strong that it 
broke into open conflict. Some workers expressed their 
resentment by coming to the plant but refusing to work. 
These workers posted lookouts who warned them when 
a foreign foreman was coming. The workers would pre- 
tend to work hard, but as soon as the foreman left, many 
immediately stopped work and took naps. 

Soon, the managers on both sides realized that un- 
less a better working relationship could be established, 
success of the joint venture was not possible. Both 
sides made efforts to communicate with and under- 
stand one another. Through such efforts, the Chinese 
discovered that the point of their American partners’ 
strictness of management was not to “exploit” them but 
to improve the efficiency of the plant. The Americans, 
on the other hand, learned how to respect Chinese feel- 
ings when addressing management problems. Togeth- 
er, they developed new work regulations, restructured 
the wage system, and designed a reward and punish- 
ment scheme that encouraged employees at various 
levels to work hard and be creative. General managers, 
Chinese and foreign, often greeted workers at the plant 
gate in the morning to remind them that everyone was 
an important part of the enterprise community. 

These efforts yielded positive results. Most of the 
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workers welcomed the new wage system and the other | 
regulations as they recognized more personal incen- 
tives in them. Many who were prejudiced against for- 
eigners started to appreciate the “fairness” of the new 
system, which gave rewards and meted out punish- 
ment strictly according to individual performance. As | | 
one Chinese manager put it: | 


lt must be admitted that their [the American] man- 
agement system works better than ours. It was as If 
our American partners have provided us with a sharp 
surgical instrument that cut the body of our old s¥s- 
tem and perception, but the purpose was to cure the 
disease. 


Foreign trade. The impact of DFl on China’s foreign 
trade remained relatively small up to the end of the de- 
cade, but it was growing rapidly. Its effect, however, re- | 
mained rather ambiguous, as DF! activities clearly 
spurred both imports and exports. The constant con- 
cern of the government over the aggregated foreign ex- 
change balance of FIE’s gives an indication that the net 
effect on the current account was most likely negative. 

Data on exports by FIE’s are more available than data 
on imports. According to official sources, exports by 
FIE’s in Chinaas awhole almost doubled every year be- 
tween 1984 and 1988, to reach $2.4 billion in 1988. 
Their share of the country’s total exports steadily in- 
creased—from less than half a percent in 1984 to about | 
6 percent in 1988.°° The impact of DFI on exports was | 
most prominent in Guangdong, the province known for | 
using such investments primarily to develop its export 
industries. According to a local official source, Guang- 
dong doubled its total exports in the years between 
1984 and 1986. FIE’s accounted for a large proportion 
of the total: in 1984, the absolute value of exports by the 
FIE’s in the province was $115 million, or 5.3 percent of 
the province's total exports; in 1986, itwas $750 million, 
or 17.9 percent of total exports. 

Although specific data on imports attributable to FIE 
operations are not available, a local survey taken in 
Guangdong province may be indicative of overall trends. 
It is estimated that about $1.78 billion was spent by the 
FIE’s on 1,500 packages of imports of production equip- 
ment and assembly lines from 1979 through the end of 
1985. High-tech product manufacturing enterprises in 
modern industrial sectors in other parts of China were 
believed to depend even more on imports, as their pro- 


*°FIE export figures between 1984 and 1987 were provided by the 
Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade (MOFERT) officials 
interviewed; the figure for 1988 is available in Renmin ribao, 

Mar. 9, 1989. 


duction required imported parts and components. This 
often raised the question of the desirability of encour- 
aging DFI activities in China, especially when the coun- 
try's current account was continually deteriorating. 
However, arguments were made that in the long run, 
DFI might help China gain a positive trade balance as It 
encouraged the production of more competitive and at- 
tractive goods for export.°° Moreover, many FIE’s, es- 
pecially those in high-tech fields, were established to 
make products that China originally had to purchase 
overseas. The availability of their products in the do- 
mestic market helped reduce the country’s import 
needs. Also, the making of producer's goods by FIE’s 


| provided domestic industries with better equipment 


and instruments, which in turn increased the latter's 


| product quality and production capacity and thereby 


their potential for increasing exports. 


Local employment. The impact of DFI on local em- 
ployment is a complex matter. In the first place, as the 


| activities of FIE’s, especially those in export-oriented 


manufacturing, expanded rapidly, they hired increas- 
ingly large numbers of local employees. According to 


| one preliminary estimate, some 300,000-500,000 Chi- 
| nese men and women were working for the 6,000 or so 
| FIE’s in operation in the country by early 1988.°" If one 


includes the offshore processing and assembling en- 


| terprises, the workers involved numbered between 1.5 


and 2 million. The importance of DFI in creating jobs 


| was most evident in Guangdong province, where about 


1 million people, or one-third of its total industrial labor 


| force, were employed in DFI activities (including 


processing) by the end of 1987.°° 
At the same time, the importance of DFI in the overall 
national employment picture was minimal; employees 


| of FIE’s made up no more than 3 percent of the total in- 
'| dustrial labor force of the country. Furthermore, where 


FIE’s created totally new plants, they tended to draw 


| skilled manpower from existing state-owned enter- 


prises. In other cases, where FIE’s were formed in con- 
junction with existing enterprises, the increased pro- 
ductivity of the FIE led to a reduction in the number of 
available jobs. These matters would have been less of a 


| problem, some have argued, had there been an effec- 


tive mechanism to reallocate workers among sectors. 


Income distribution. DF| activities unquestionably 
contributed to an overall increase in incomes, but the 
distribution of the benefits tended to be uneven, both 


6Harding, loc. cit., pp. 37, 41. 
27Renmin ribao, Feb. 5, 1988. 
8lbid., Mar. 11, 1988. 
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by regions and locally. In Guangdong province, where 
one-third of the local labor force was involved in such 
activities, the improvement in living standards was 
quite remarkable. In 1978, the province ranked tenth in 
the country in per capita income; by 1987, it ranked 
first.2? The concentration of DFI activities in coastal ar- 
eas, in which living standards were already higher than 
elsewhere, aggravated inequalities and caused con- 
cern among some central planners over the polariza- 
tion of regions according to income.°° Increased 
awareness of widening income gaps among individ- 
uals within the same regions also created a certain de- 
gree of social discontent and disruption. Wages of- 
fered in Sino-foreign joint ventures could easily be two 
to five times higher than those offered by state-owned 
enterprises for the same kind of work.°! 

This probe into DFI’s impact on China's economy, 
preliminary and incomplete though it may be, demon- 
strates that the benefits to China of DFI in this period 
were quite significant. Especially in the areas of capital 
contribution, technological progress, and enterprise 
management, DFl appeared to have contributed very 
positively to China's economy. 


Problems Encountered by DFI 


The picture of DFI development in China is, of 
course, not all rosy. As the scope of DFI practice ex- 
panded over the years, so did the difficulties and prob- 
lems. Especially in the last few years, when DFI activi- 
ties increased dramatically, frustration and complaints 
on both the investing and host sides also rose rapidly. 
This increased frustration gave rise to the question: 
even if DFI initially played a positive role in China’s 
economy, would such a role continue into the future 
and, if so, under what conditions? Even before June 
1989, many were aware that formidable socio-econom- 
ic problems had already developed, forming substan- 
tial obstacles to further progress in DFI.°* It had be- 
come clear that failure to remove these obstacles 
would ultimately halt, if not reverse, the momentum of 
DF| development in China. 

Major problems of DFI operation in China can be cat- 
egorized into two groups, those reflecting economic 
constraints and those reflecting systemic constraints. 
The economic constraints, inevitable in such a large 


22The Washington Post, Nov. 17, 1988. 

Renmin ribao, Jan. 23, 1988. 

31"How to Look at the Income Disparity?” Jingyi ribao (Beijing), 
May 3, 1988. 

32Dong Furen, in Renmin ribao, Dec. 12, 1988, trans. in FBIS-CHI, 
Dec. 30, 1988, p. 33. 
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economy still in its early stages of development, mani- 
fested themselves in problems such as insufficient for- 
eign exchange, limited domestic markets, and poor ab- 
sorption of technology. The systemic constraints, 
rooted in the country’s socialist centrally planned econ- 
omy, were mostly reflected in such difficulties as the in- 
adequate supply and distribution of production inputs, 
aregimented labor recruitment policy, and bureaucrat- 
ic red tape. 


Economic constraints. Of the economic problems 
facing DFI in China, foreign exchange shortage was the 
most intractable. This problem deepened as China 
clung to nonconvertibility of its currency and strict gov- 
ernment control of foreign exchange allocation. In ap- 
proving DFI projects, the government continued to re- 
quire all FIE’s to demonstrate an ability to balance their 
own foreign exchange accounts by exporting at least 
part of their products. This presented foreign investors 
with a dilemma. Most companies that opened business 
in China were interested in the vast potential of the local 
market. Except in some standardized assembling in- 
dustries and in areas with easy access to Hong Kong, 
export activities had not been particularly attractive to 
foreign investors. Despite the fact that labor in China 
was relatively cheap, overall production costs were of- 
ten considerably higher than in neighboring Asian 
countries due to low production efficiency, poor prod- 
uct quality, insufficient commercial infrastructure, and 
many unexpected operational problems. 

Selling to the domestic market was, however, rife with 
problems, the most important of which was the problem 
of an unconvertible local currency and therefore of 
profit remittance. Even those companies that were in no 
hurry to take out profits and chose to reinvest most of 
their initial profits in China were faced with the problem 
of ashortage of hard currency. Since many FIE’s, espe- 
cially those using high technology, needed foreign ex- 
change to import a large proportion of the components 
and raw materials needed for their production, the for- 
eign exchange quandary caused a great deal of anxi- 
ety and disappointment among foreign investors. In 
some extreme cases, the investors openly threatened 
to withdraw.°?? 

The Chinese perspective on the same dilemma, 
though less known in the West, was no less serious. As 
a large developing country that was only beginning its 
economic take-off, China was, and was destined to re- 
main for a long time, a net importing country. Foreign 
exchange scarcity thus became an inevitable and 


*“Frisbie, loc. cit., p. 25. 
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long-term constraint. As mentioned earlier, one of Chin- 
a’s original purposes in encouraging DFI was to gain an 
extra source of foreign exchange. It was hoped at the 
beginning that FIE’s should serve as a net supplement 
to the country’s limited foreign reserves. When they in- 
stead proved to be a drain on reserves, it naturally 
caused great concern among the central planners. 

The inflexibility of China's foreign exchange rate sys- 
tem led to another major concern—that of domestic 
market protection. Although the country had moved 
substantially away from its previous autarchic path and 
had adopted a positive attitude toward foreign capital 
and technology, anything approaching “trade liberali- 
zation” was still very limited.°* Despite the rhetorical ef- 
fort of using domestic markets as a major attraction in 
soliciting DFI, actual policies reflected a reluctance to 
open the domestic market to FIE’s lest “foreign goods” 
(even if manufactured in China) flood the local market 
and hurt the domestic (state-owned) industry. Restric- 
tions on domestic sales by FIE’s, therefore, were re- 
garded as necessary from the very beginning. Over 
time, however, these restrictions had a dampening ef- 
fect on DFI in the country. They weakened the incentive 
for foreign investors and particularly discouraged FIE’s 
from introducing advanced technology. Chinese policy- 
makers gradually realized that unless they were willing 
to allow FIE’s some access to the domestic market, it 
would be impossible to attract substantial amounts of 
foreign capital and technology. 

Just how the domestic market should be opened to 
foreign manufacturers raised a number of difficult 
questions. Throughout the 1980's, those FIE’s transfer- 
ring new technology to China and turning out products 
that substituted for imports were favored. Since 1986, 
several hundred FIE’s of this kind have been certified 
as “advanced technology enterprises,” which entitles 
them to sell their products mainly in the domestic mar- 
ket. This, however, did not mean that the FIE’s were 
guaranteed a government source of needed foreign 
exchange. Instead, the government attempted to urge 
domestic customers to pay for the products of the FIE’s 
in foreign exchange. However, foreign exchange was 
difficult for domestic customers to obtain, and once ob- 
tained, was too precious to be spent on domestically 


assembled goods rather than on imports, as the latter | | 


were believed to be of better quality and sometimes 
less expensive.°° 

Once domestic customers failed to use their pre- 
cious foreign exchange to purchase FIE products, 


*4Nicholas R. Lardy, China's Entry into the World Economy, Lanham, 
MD, University Press of America, 1987, p. 39. 
SFrisbie, loc. cit. 


there was increasing pressure on the government to 
use high tariffs or even import prohibition to protect do- 
mestic manufacturers. The government responded by 
taking such steps with regard to selected products that 
were regarded as crucial to the national economy. 
There were self-imposed limitations on this strategy, 
however, as China wanted to avoid any possible 
charges that would prevent it from joining in the Gener- 
al Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. From time to time, 
therefore, when all other measures fell short, the gov- 
ernment was compelled to provide foreign exchange 
subsidies to the besieged FIE’s, especially those hav- 
ing high visibility. 

While the application of all these measures helped 
some FIE’s to surmount immediate hurdles, it caused 
other difficulties and led to controversy at the national 
level. Joint ventures in the auto industry, for instance, 
were among those that received the most protection 
from the government during the decade. It was well 
known, however, that the total cost of producing acar at 
a joint venture enterprise in China (including the costs 
incurred from importing parts and components) was 
considerably higher than that of importing a similar 
product from an overseas manufacturer. Thus, the joint 
venture product was not competitive in the international 
market, or for that matter, in the domestic market so 
long as imports were available. Shortly after the joint 
ventures started their production, therefore, it became 
clear that without government help, their very survival 
was in jeopardy. 

The government intervened first by “encouraging” 
(i.e., coercing) domestic customers with foreign ex- 
change to buy from the joint ventures. When this proved 
insufficient, Beijing prohibited imports so that domestic 
buyers were forced to turn to homemade products. 
When the joint ventures were still unable to make their 
foreign exchange expenditures and income meet, the 
government was compelled to provide foreign ex- 
change subsidies. 

These measures were controversial because they 
promoted high costs and protected inefficiency. Some 
policymakers justified their actions in terms of the “in- 
fant industry” argument. There was great concern, 
however, that their price was too high and the burden 
they put on the government too heavy since the indus- 
try would take a long time to “mature.” Other propo- 
nents of these measures, apparently including those 
from the ministry responsible for making auto industry 
decisions, tried to justify the high cost with the “national 
security” argument. But this argument, even if it could 
be accepted, raised questions about the effectiveness 
of the policy. Obviously, when 60-80 percent of the 
parts and components needed to assemble a Car were 
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imported, the auto industry could hardly be regarded 
as a secure national industry. The recent emphasis on 
gradual “nationalization” of the sourcing for parts and 
components seems to have done little to generate any 
confidence that the auto industry will ultimately be able 
to acquire all that it needs domestically. According to 
the Chinese experts working at auto joint ventures, 
more than a 50 percent “nationalization” of parts and 
components for auto production cannot be achieved in 
the foreseeable future. The auto industry needs over 
10,000 high-quality parts and components, the pro- 
duction of which depends on a wide range of highly de- 
veloped metallurgical industries as well as industries 
providing other materials. Given the existing level of 
China’s general industry, true “nationalizing” of the 
country’s auto industry is, of necessity, a remote goal. 

Nor were such problems unique to the auto industry. 
Almost all other DFI projects involving high-tech trans- 
fer, ranging from computer to elevator industries, faced 
a similar dilemma. This was partly because past efforts 
by China to encourage technology transfer through DFI 
tended to emphasize the final stages of high-tech prod- 
ucts, which made cooperation between FIE’s and do- 
mestic industries, both vertically and horizontally, ex- 
tremely difficult. This not only caused a foreign 
exchange problem, as technology had to be acquired 
viaimports, but also led to concern about the long-term 
strategy of industrial and technological development. 


Systemic constraints. The wide systemic differences 
existing between China and the major investing coun- 
tries were another major source of difficulties in DFl de- 
velopment in China. For decades, China’s economy 
had followed a Stalinist model characterized by highly 
centralized planning—a system that has been modified 
but not fundamentally changed by recent reform ef- 
forts. FIE’s, on the other hand, were profit-oriented enti- 
ties, whose behavior was determined by the changing 
climate in the market. To implant DFI activities into the 
domestic economy and make the two cooperate with 
one another clearly required a level of political crafts- 
manship that neither China nor any other country had 
heretofore attained. Often, state officials were heard 
comparing the difficulty of this work to that of placing a 
round peg into a square hole. 

Take, for example, the inadequate production and 
unfair distribution of input supplies. Under the existing 
Chinese system, financing, energy, and key material in- 
puts were mostly allocated to producers by the state 
through a highly bureaucratized procedure. Needs 
and demands were decided by government planners 
at various levels, and increases or reductions in pro- 
duction plans were usually made at least a year ahead. 
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In recent years, a market in materials that was not con- 
trolled by the state plan started to emerge in China as 
the result of reform. But since the reform was not com- 
plete, this market never grew into what was expected, 
and this, as many complained, created a situation that 
benefited speculators more than producers.” Since al- 
locating authorities in the government remained the 
dominant power, economic entities, such as FIE’s, that 
fell outside of the state plan naturally faced a problem of 
how to get all the production inputs they needed. 

During the early years of the decade, when the num- 
ber of FIE’s in China was rather small and their aggre- 
gated demand for inputs limited, government authori- 
ties at various levels were often able to use adminis- 
trative leverage to supply their needs. In later years, 
however, as FIE’s rapidly expanded, this tactic proved 
increasingly difficult. To find amore stable base of input 
supply for the FIE’s, the Chinese government first tried 
to shift the burden back to the FIE’s by requiring the lat- 
ter to be responsible for their own input needs, i.e., to 
obtain them from abroad. This triggered loud protests 
from foreign companies, who found overseas sourcing 
either too costly or too difficult. It also invited criticism 
from within, as many in China pointed out that exclud- 
ing FIE’s from the state plan lessened the original pur- 
pose of using DFI to explore local resources and pro- 
mote domestic growth. Besides, there arose a more 
immediate problem of increased foreign exchange ex- 
penditure and higher production costs due to the im- 
portation of materials. 

More recently, the government changed its strategy 
to advocating “incorporation of DFI into the state plan.” 
Itis not clear, however, how this scheme will be carried 
out. There have been abundant signs that different de- 
partments within the state allocation system will have 
enormous difficulty reaching an agreement on how to 
share the extra burden. Itis also clear that many foreign 
companies abhor the prospect of being controlled by 
the state plan. 

Problems have also emerged from the workforce re- 
cruitment system for the FIE’s. Under the current Chi- 
nese system, allocation of labor, like that of other pro- 
duction inputs, is planned and implemented through 
the government network. Government agencies assign 
individual workers to their jobs, where they stay regard- 
less of their desires or those of their employers. Things 
became complicated in the case of FIE’s. Foreign em- 
ployers insisted on the right to hire and fire workers as 
they saw fit, and this right was granted by the Chinese 


*°Dorothy Solinger, “Capitalist Measures with Chinese Characteristics,” 
Problems of Communism, January-February 1989, pp. 19-33. 
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government in theory. In practice, however, an ab-_ 
sence of a skilled domestic labor market limited this | 
right. Chinese workers, managers, and technicians 
were thus mostly “provided” to the FIE’s by local gov- 
ernment agencies, and the effectiveness of this sup- 
plied labor force often depended on the good will of 
these bureaus. Those FIE’s who found qualified per- 
sonnel through other channels needed permission 
from the local bureaus before they could hire. 

In the last few years, as DFI activities increased rap- 
idly, competition intensified between FIE’s and state- 
owned enterprises for the limited pool of skilled labor 
and experienced managerial staff, causing a lot of fric- 
tion and complaints. In 1988, the central government 
reaffirmed its promise that foreign firms had an inde- 
pendent right to hire and fire and did not need the per- 
mission of the local personnel bureaus to recruit their 
employees. While this reinforced the FIE’s in their dis- 
putes with local agencies in China, the fact remained 
that the FIE’s continued to feel their freedom to hire and | 
fire limited, given the continued absence of a local |a- 
bor market. 

The problem of bureaucracy in China’s DFI practice 
has been particularly onerous. Every step of the way 
from project negotiation to commencement of opera- 
tions, DF! participants have had to fight hard against 
red tape. It was commonplace for a manufacturing joint 
venture to need more than 50 rubber stamps before 
normal operations could start. 

FIE’s were not, of course, alone in experiencing this 
problem. The phenomenon, which the Chinese govern- 
ment often tries to lay to the irresponsibility of some offi- 
Cials, actually has deeper roots in the Chinese sys- 
tem. The economy, modeled on that of the Stalinist 
command-administrative system, put all industrial and 
commercial activities under government control, and 
thus needed a large bureaucratic network for its func- 
tioning. A state project, for instance, typically be- 
gins with the government planning commission, is ap- 
proved by the economic commission, is coordinated 
by the ministries of relevant industries, and is support- 
ed by the agencies that control finance, energy, raw 
materials, labor, and so on. Like a joint venture, it, too, 
often requires more than 50 stamps of approval. 

To make things easier for the foreign investors, the 
Chinese government in recent years has tried to re- 
structure the system of foreign economic relations. The 
steps taken, however, stopped short of a fundamental 
change of the domestic system and yielded only limited 
results. For instance, the attempt to maintain “one win- 
dow to the outside,” i.e., to authorize the Ministry of For- 
eign Economic Relations and Trade (MOFERT) as the 
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_ sole government agency granting approval to DFI pro- 
| jects, simply shifted the burden of going from window to 
window from the foreign investors to MOFERT. 

These systemic problems were widely recognized, 
| and during the decade, China’s leaders made a sub- 
| stantial effort to “improve the investment environment” 
|! at home. While overall domestic reform would take 

time, the government undertook some bold experi- 
ments within certain parameters. Within the SEZ’s, for 
instance, the government encouraged a market-orient- 
ed practice more like that in the capitalist West than in 
the rest of China. Later, when DFI practice spread to 
other parts of the country, the government stressed the 
importance of “creating small environments” within the 
FIE’s, in which “foreign managers can run enterprises 
| according to international standards.’*” 

These experiments resulted in remarkable economic 
successes within the SEZ’s and FIE’s that had a consia- 
erable impact on the rest of the domestic economy. 
Nevertheless, there was always a limit on how far re- 
forms could go. In interviews with those working in the 
SEZ’s or FIE’s, one noticed an extreme sensitivity about 
the general climate of domestic reform. As it was often 
expressed, SEZ’s and FIE’s shared the weal and woe of 
domestic reform. The former would jump when the lat- 
ter gained vigor, and would sneeze when the latter 
caught a cold. Moreover, the creation of economic en- 
claves sometimes positioned the FIE’s against a jeal- 
ous and balky local community. Chinese managers 
working for FIE’s complained about discrimination 
against them by some local agencies. They often com- 
pared themselves to the poor daughter-in-law in Chi- 
nese lore who was mistreated by a mean and greedy 
mother-in-law. “Only in our case the ‘mothers-in-law’ 
were more than one,” they would say with a bitter smile. 


Prospects 


The situation DFI faced in 1987-88, critical as it was, 
was further damaged by the June 4, 1989, incident on 
Tiananmen Square. Within the first few weeks after the 
tragic event, several thousand foreign businessmen 
packed up and left the country. Foreign governments 
and international organizations also reacted with wrath, 
and many imposed economic sanctions on the PRC to 
condemn the government's actions. Although most of 
the foreign businessmen returned to China to look after 
their property as soon as the situation appeared stabi- 
lized, the cloud in their mind about their future in China 
has not been lifted.2® The shock was no less severe to 


3’Renmin ribao, Jan. 23, 1988. 


the Chinese people than it was to outsiders. The magni- 
tude of the tragedy, the personnel changes in the top 
leadership, and the strengthened political control and 
economic austerity that followed—all led to a great 
sense of uncertainty among the people about the future 
of their country. 

The new leadership emerging out of the crisis has 
anxiously tried to reassure the public that it will not re- 
verse the course of reform or allow China to revert once 
more to a closed country. Officials directly involved in 
DFI have tried to woo foreign investors with the promise 
that all will soon be back to normal and prosperity will 
be restored. The official figures released in the fall even 
seemed to provide some evidence that a revival of DFI 
is under way.°? All this, however, has not been sufficient 
to rekindle confidence in DFI in China. The fact is that so 
long as the world is not convinced that overall political 
stability and economic prosperity can be reestablished 
in China, potential investors will shy away from the 
country and investors already there will try 
to take their profits out of the country as quickly as 
possible.*° 

Thus, the future of DFI in China depends heavily on 
the willingness and the ability of the government to 
bring the economy out of the present crisis. But if and 
when the government succeeds in stabilizing the gen- 
eral political and economic situation, it will still need to 
resolve the major problems that had appeared in the 
late stages of the development of DFI. To alarge extent, 
the economic problems we discussed earlier—the for- 
eign exchange constraints, protection of domestic in- 
dustries, issues of technology absorption, etc.—repre- 
sent some of the basic obstacles to China’s overall 
development. They point to a need to define objectives 
and improve the ways of making economic decisions. 
As many have gradually come to recognize, the goals 
and means of soliciting DFl should identify priority sec- 
tors and industries and adopt more realistic policies in 
regard to specific products, stages of production, and 
production technology. Concerning the foreign ex- 
change issue, many also now agree that different poli- 
cies should be applied to different industries and prod- 
ucts, to reflect the needs both of exploring China’s 
comparative advantage in the international market and 


38\Investment in China: Yankee Gone Home,” The Economist, 
June 24-30, 1989, p. 66. 

32According to the official figures, after a brief halt in June, DFI contracts 
signed in July-September reportedly reached about 1,000. See Renmin ribao, 
Nov. 11, 1989. This increase, however, is believed to be misleading, since 
most of the contracts signed had been under negotiation, perhaps for years, 
before the June 4 incident. 
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of obtaining advanced technology from the West for 
domestic development.*' 

The systemic constraints that became increasingly 
obvious in the late stages of DFI practice in China sug- 
gest that the PRC needs to make more substantial im- 
provements in its domestic economic system in order 
to attract the DFI it wants. The internal debates over the 
desirability of a market economy versus a planned one 
are far from being resolved, and it may be a long time 
before agreement is reached. More and more Chinese, 
however, have come to realize that before the country 
lets in more DFI, it should decide to what extent it is will- 
ing to accept Western market values and practices and 
to what extent it is able to remold its present economic 
system to accommodate the needs and requirements 


“"In 1987-88, in effect, the State Council was actually working hard, in 
collaboration with various state missions and ministries, on a long-term 
strategy concerning DFI policies. (From an interview.) The delay of 
formulating such a strategy indicates the magnitude of the difficulties, but 
efforts were clearly on the right track. 


of foreign firms. To deepen the systemic reform would 
by no means be easy. Yet, after 10 years of experiment, 
many have realized that domestic reform is indeed the 
key to the final success of DFI in China. 

Even in the aftermath of the political events of spring 
1989, the overall picture is not entirely bleak. Despite | 
many difficulties and setbacks, the Chinese have so far 
managed to move constantly forward and capture real 
benefits for their own economy. As formidable as the 
problems were, they presented challenges as to how 
rather than whether the domestic reform and open- 
door policy should be continued. Moreover, lessons 
gained in the first 10 years, both positive and negative, 
cannot be erased overnight from the minds of the peo- 
ple who worked hard to learn them. In the long run, Chi- 
na wants modernization, and modernization requires 
closer international cooperation—this is a historical 
trend that is not likely to be reversed. Thus, DFI in China 
will remain an important field for exploration for both for- 
eign investors and the Chinese themselves in the de- 
cades to come. 
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Checklist of Communist Parties in 1989 


EDITORS’ NOTE: By arrangement with Richard F. Staar and the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace (Stanford, CA), we present the latest version of the “Checklist of 
Communist Parties,” covering developments in 1989. This checklist continues a series that has 
| appeared in the Yearbook on International Communist Affairs (YICA) since 1976, and has 
been jointly published with Problems of Communism since 1981. The current list is a slightly 
| modified version of material to appear the 1990 YICA. 
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EMULATION being the sincerest form of flattery, the 
editors of YICA were flattered that after almost a quarter 
of a century of publishing their annual compendia on 
the communist parties of the world, Peace and Social- 
ism International Publishers in Prague issued a slim 
140-page volume entitled First-Hand Information: 
Communists and Revolutionary Democrats of the 
World Presenting Their Parties.' In many ways less ex- 
plicit and informative than the Y/CA volumes, this “offi- 
cial” presentation on the Moscow-line communist orga- 
nizations did reveal several vanguard revolutionary 
democratic movements not previously identified in the 
Checklist. In most cases, the profiles in First-Hand In- 
formation were based on data supplied by movements 
having contacts with the Commission on Exchanges of 
Experience in Party Work of the Prague-based journal 
World Marxist Review (known in many languages as 
Problems of Peace and Socialism), an important instru- 


Richard F. Staar is coordinator of the international 
studies program at the Hoover Institution (Stanford, 
CA) and editor of its Yearbook on International Com- 
munist Affairs. A 5th revised edition of his Communist 
Regimes in Eastern Europe appeared in December 
1988. A 3rd revised edition of his USSR Foreign Poli- 
cies is forthcoming in 1990. The author is indebted to 
Margit N. Grigory, Thomas H. Henriksen, William E. 
Ratliff, Ramon H. Myers, Robert Conquest, James H. 
Noyes, and Dennis L. Bark—all members of the YICA 
editorial board—for their input to the Checklist. A 
special debt of gratitude is owed to Wallace H. 
Spaulding for sharing his expertise. 
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ment through which Moscow has attempted to coordi- 
nate communist movements around the world. 

The Checklist published here attempts to give a pic- 
ture of the major communist organizations as of De- 
cember 31, 1989. Unless otherwise specified, the or- 
ganization is known as the “Communist Party” of the 
given geographic area (exceptions are listed by their 
initials, which are expanded in the legend on p. 84). In 
addition to those groups in 96 countries or geographic 
areas recognized by Moscow as full-fledged commu- 
nist and workers’ parties, we provide ruling and non-rul- 
ing “vanguard revolutionary-democratic” movements 
that are viewed as significant by the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (CPSU); these are identified by cap- 
ital letters “A” through “M’”. In italics are a variety of 
other significant Marxist-Leninist movements. It should 
be noted that the CPSU recognizes more than one 
communist or workers’ party in Australia, Costa Rica, 
Finland, Great Britain, India, Jamaica, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Senegal, Spain, and Sweden. It also 
maintains contacts with communist movements in non- 
sovereign Guadeloupe, Martinique, Palestine, Puerto 
Rico, Réunion, and West Berlin. 

Population figures for the respective geographic 
areas are estimates as of July 1989 and, with only three 
exceptions (footnoted), are derived from the same 
source.°? The list names the most important party leader 
(the general secretary or first secretary, unless other- 
wise specified), and provides information on the dates 
of the most recent congress or national conference of 
the party, the party’s legal status, and its fortunes in the 
most recent national election (the date of the most re- 
cent election is given even where the party was illegal 
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or chose not to participate). 

By year’s end, dramatic events had severely shaken 
or ended the rule of communist movements in anumber 
of countries. An item in the Soviet party daily, Pravda, 
Summarized the situation in Eastern Europe as follows: 


In a number of countries, communists have been left 
in the minority in the government. Many people are 
leaving communist ranks. Primary party organizations 
are disbanding and ceasing activity in the army, law 
enforcement organs, state organizations, and, in a 
number of cases, also at enterprise levels. The explo- 
sive way in which events are developing has thrown 
some communists into confusion and disarray.* 


In Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, and Ro- 
mania, the communist parties virtually dissolved, lead- 
ing to the emergence of political groups bearing new 
names and disavowing the party’s past organization. In 
the first three cases, small remnant factions claimed 
some continuity with the past. The Polish party, which 
was roundly defeated by Solidarity in the June elec- 
tions, underwent a similar change in early 1990. Only in 
Bulgaria, among the USSR’s East European allies, did 
the traditional communist party remain in power, and 
even there, it came under new leadership.° On Decem- 
ber 7, the People’s Republic of Benin, one of the ruling 
vanguard revolutionary democratic parties, renounced 
Marxism-Leninism as its official ideology.® 

Although First-Hand Information was short on nu- 
merical detail, its claim of a total of some 85 million 
members in communist parties world-wide is quite 
close to the total of claimed or estimated membership 
contained in the Checklist below. Checklist figures 
show a decline of nearly 6 million members of commu- 
nist parties from the previous year. Among ruling move- 
ments claiming to have grown since 1988 were the 
Chinese (1 million new members), the North Korean 


‘Alexander Subbotin, Ed., First-Hand Information: Communist and 
Revolutionary Democrats of the World Presenting Their Parties, 1988. The only 
comparable volume originating in the communist world was Henryk 
Sobieski et al., Eds., Partie komunistyczne i robotnicze swiata (Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of the World), Warsaw, Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1978. This 
was amuch more comprehensive effort than First-Hand Information, but it was 
never updated. 

*See Wallace Spaulding, “Communist Fronts in 1986,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1987, pp. 57-58. 

US Central Intelligence Agency, The World Factbook 1989, CPAS WF 
89-001, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, May 1989. 

4Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 4, 1990. 

°For country-by-country detail, see "1989: A Year of Upheaval,” in Radio 
Free Europe-Radio Liberty, Report on Eastern Europe (Munich), Jan. 5, 1990. 

*Cotonou Domestic Service, Dec. 7, 1989, translated in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Sub-Saharan Africa 
(Washington, DC), Dec. 8, 1989, pp. 11-12. 
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(500,000), the Cuban (100,000), and the Vietnamese | 


(76,000); nonruling parties in Brazil and Spain (the 
PCE) also claimed modest gains. The Czechoslovak 
and East German parties acknowledged declines of 


more than 1 million members each, the surviving Hun- | 


garian Socialist Workers’ Party claims a mere 82,000 at 
year’s end compared to its previous total of 816,622: 
the Polish United Workers’ Party was down from 2.2 mil- 
lion to approximately 1 million by year’s end and dis- 


solved itself on January 27, 1990; the Romanian Com- | 
munist Party had ceased to exist; and membership in | 
the Yugoslavia’s League of Communists was down al- | 


most 212,000. Between March and the end of the year, 


the Italian Communist Party lowered its claimed mem- | _ 


bership from almost 1.5 million to about 600,000. 

Turnover of party leaders was unusually great during 
1989, highlighted by the execution of Romanian dicta- 
tor Nicolae Ceausescu in December. Leaders were 
also replaced in Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, and Hungary. Retirement, resignation, or 
“promotion up” cleared the way for younger leaders of 
parties in Argentina, Chile, and Great Britain (where 
Nina Temple succeeded Gordon McClennan only in 
January 1990). Rodney Arismendi, head of the Uru- 
guayan party, died on December 27. An acting chair- 
man was named to replace the captured chairman of 
the Communist Party of the Philippines. The Communist 
Party of Finland and the Finnish CP-Unity each re- 
placed their respective chairmen and general secretar- 
ies, and the long-time leader of the Syrian CP was re- 
placed in mid-year. 

In 1989, the legal status of several communist parties 
was altered. The Vanguard Socialist Party of Algeria 
and the communist parties of Jordan and Pakistan be- 
came legal; the Communist Party of Sudan was de- 
clared illegal. The Communist Party of Malaysia dis- 
solved itself on December 2 to re-emerge as the 
Malayan People’s Party under former CPM General 
Secretary Chin Peng. The communists of Australia 
merged with other leftist groups to form a New Left Par- 
ty. Anew United Communist Party of India was formed 
by groups in the south from Salem and Tamil Nadu plus 
the Alliance of All-India Communist Party and some for- 
mer members of the Communist Party of India. In Mexi- 
co, members of the (communist) Socialist Party 
merged into the new Democratic Revolutionary Party 
led by non-communist Cuahtémoc Cardenas. 

Communist parties participated in a variety of parlia- 
mentary or presidential elections in 1989. In the Nether- 
lands, the Communists participated with the Greens in 
a bloc that won six seats. As expected, in Benin and 
Zimbabwe, the ruling movements captured all the 
seats. Communists in Spain joined a leftist coalition that 
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Checklist of Communist Parties in 1989 


L — legal; O — outlawed; R — ruling; U — unrecognized 


Percent of vote 


Mid-1989 Party Party Last Legal last elect. (date); 
Sub-Saharan Africa® population? membership leader® congress status seats in legis. 
A. Angola (MPLA-PT) 8,533,989 45,000 claimed José Eduardo 2nd, Dec. 9-11, R —(1980); all 203 
dos Santos 1985 MPLA approved 
B. Benin (PRPB)® 4,663,832 2,600 est. Mathieu Kérékou 2nd, Nov. 18-24, R 89.6 (1989); all 206 
(Chairman, CC) 1985 PRPB approved 
C. Chad (UND) 4,949,132 Nocurrent data Unknown 1st, Dec. 1986 OF IN 
D. Congo (PCT) 2,227,744 9,912 claimed Denis Sassou- Ath, July 26-31, R 95.0 (1984); all 153 
Nguesso (Chair.) 1989 PCT approved 
E. Ethiopia (WPE) 49,762,492 70,000 claimed Mengistu Haile 1st (Const.), R 85.0 (1987); all 835 
Mariam Sept. 6-10, 1984 WPE members 
1. Lesotho 1,711,072 Nocurrent data Jacob M. Kena 7th, “early 1987" U (1985)? 
F. Madagascar 11,073,361 60,000 claimed Richard Andria- N.a. Lo = =(11983).-9 oF 137 
(AKFM) manjato 
G. Mozambique 14,725,301 130,000 claimed Joaquim Albert 5th, July 24-30, Ree = (1986)) neom= 
(FRELIMO) Chissano (Pres.) 1989 plete tally 
2. Nigeria (SWPP) 104,1 18,000" No current data Dapo Fatogun 1st, Nov. 1978 O (1983) 
3. Réunion 55GA44 1. 2,000 est: Paul Verges 5th, July 12-14, le -35.0°(1988); 13 of 
j 1980 44 to leftist coa- 
lition (9 for PCR) 
4. Senegal (PIT) 7,506,197 Nocurrent data Amath Dansoko 2nd, Sept. 28— L 0.84 (1988); none 
Oct. 2, 1984 
(LD-MPT) No current data Unknown 2nd, Dec. 1986) L —1988; none (voted 
with PIT) 
5. South Africa 38,509,312 Nocurrent data Joe Slovo (in exile) 7th, June 1989 O (1984) 
6. Sudan 24,476,290 9,000 est. Muhammad Ibrahim Ath (legal), O! 1.67 (1986); 5 of 301‘ 
Nugud Mansur Oct. 31, 1967 
H. Zimbabwe 10,022,000 3,000,000 claimed Robert G. Mugabe 4th, Dec. 19-22, R 76.0 (1987); 77 of 
(ZANU-PF) (Pres. & First Sec.) 1989 100) 


fn 


Arabic numerals indicate the 96 countries or geographic areas in which Moscow apparently recognizes the existence of communist parties. Listed with 
| capital letters “A” through “M” are 13 countries in which there are significant “revolutionary democratic" parties (a majority of them ruling)—organizations on the 
| verge of evolving into full-fledged communist parties in Moscow's eyes. In italics are several other important rival communist organizations, often pro-Beijing, 
| that are not recognized by Moscow. 

Drawn from US Central Intelligence Agency, The World Factbook 1989, CPAS WE 89-001, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, May 1989, 
unless otherwise noted. 
| “The individual listed is the most important party leader—the first secretary, secretary general, or general secretary—unless otherwise noted in parentheses. 
i 2m em dash indicates that the communist party was legal and presumably participated in the election but the percentage of the vote received is not 
known. Where the party did not participate, the year of the most recent election (where the legislature still sits) is given in parentheses. 

*in December, the PRPB denounced Marxism-Leninism. See Cotonou Domestic Service, Dec. 7, 1989, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
| Report: Sub-Saharan Africa (Washington, DC), Dec. 8, 1989, pp. 11-12. 

See World Marxist Review (Toronto), November 1987, p. 95. This account ignores a previously mentioned November 1984 congress of the CPL (see, for 
example, African Communist [London], 3rd Quarter 1985). 

Although individual party members are allowed to operate legally, the party itself is illegal and did not participate in the 1985 elections. 

Arthur S. Banks, Ed., Political Handbook of the World 1988, Binghamton, NY, CSA Publications, 1989, p. 445. 

‘This is described as a group of students, teachers, and government employees that broke with the PIT in 1974. See Alexander Subbotin, Ed., 
First-Hand Information: Communists and Revolutionary Democrats of the World Presenting Their Parties, Prague, Peace and Socialism International 
Publishers, 1988. 
| The party was illegal after June 30, 1989. 
) These included two elected from territorial constituencies and three elected by graduates of universities and technical schools. 
Elections to the 30 seats formerly reserved for the white population increased the representation of ZANU-PF in the 100-member legislature from 64 to 77. 
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Checklist of Communist Parties in 1989 


The Americas? 


7. Argentina 


8. Bolivia 


9. Brazil 


10. Canada 


11. Chile 


12. Colombia 
13. Costa Rica (PVP) 


(PPC) 


14 Cuba 


15. Dominican 
Republic 
16. Ecuador 


PCE-ML 


17. El Salvador 
|. Grenada (MBPM) 


18. Guadeloupe 


19. Guatemala (PGT) 
20. Guyana (PPP) 


21. Haiti (PUCH) 
22. Honduras 


23. Jamaica (WPJ) 


(JCP) 
24. Martinique 


25. Mexico (PMS)? 


Mid-1989 


population? 


31,914,473 


6,558,601 


150,750,232 


26,310,836 


12,827,411 


31,945,165 


2,953,908 


10,450,360 


7,106,114 


10,262,271 


5,124,931 
84,480 


341,430 


OL 1O.0L7, 
765,461 


6,322,198 
5,103,772 


2,484,957 


331,511 


86,336,019 


Party . 
membership 


80,000 claimed 


500 claimed 


130,000 claimed 


3,000 est. 
20,000 est. 
18,000 est. 
(incl. youth org.) 
7,500 est. (for all 


leftist parties) 
No data 


600,000 est. 


750 est. 


600 est. 


600 est. 


1,000 est. 
No current data 


3,000 est. 


250 est. 
200 est. 


350 est. 
100 est.” 


100 est. 


No current data 
1,000 est. 


90,000 claimed 


Party 
leader® 


Athos Fava (to April) 
Patricio Echegaray 
(Fava now Chair.) 
Humberto Ramirez 
(majority faction) 
Carlos Soria 


Galvarro (minority) 


Salomao Malina 
(Chairman) 


George Hewison 
(Gen. Secretary) 

Luis Corvalan Lepe 
(in exile, to May) 


Volodia Teitelboim 


Gilberto Vieira 
White 

Humberto Vargas 
Carbonell 


Last 
congress 


16th, Nov. 4-7, 
1986 


5th, Feb. 9-13, 
1985; 
Extraordinary, 
Apr. 26-29, 1986 
8th (called 
Natl. Meeting of 
Communists), 
July 17-20, 1987 
27th, May 20-24, 
1988 
15th, May 5-12, 
1989 


15th, Dec. 12-15, 
1988 


16th, Sept. 15-18, 


1988 


Lenin Chacén Vargas 15th, Aug. 23-24, 


Fidel Castro Ruz 


Narciso Isa Conde 


René Maugé 
Mosquera 


Jaime Hurtado 
Gonzalez, (Nat. 
Director, MPD) 

Jorge Shafik Handal 


Terrence Marryshow 
(Chairman) 
Christian Céleste 


Carlos Gonzalez 
Orellana™ 
Cheddi Jagan 


René Théodore 

Rigoberto Padilla 
Rush (in exile)? 

Trevor Munroe 


Christopher Lawrence 


Armand Nicolas 


Gilberto Rincon 
Gallardo 


1987 


3rd, Feb. 4-7, 
and Nov. 30— 
Dec. 2, 1986 
4th, Mar. 16-19, 
1989 
11th, July 
21-23, 1988 


7th, Apr. 1979 
2nd, May 1988 


Oth, Mar. 12-13, 
1988 


4th, Dec. 1969 


23rd, July 30— 
Aug. 1, 1988 
1st, 1979 
4th, Jan. 1986 
(clandestine) 
4th, Sept. 11-13, 
1988 
N.a. 
9th, Dec. 12-13, 
1987 
1st, Nov. 25-29, 
1987 


Legal 
status 


L 


= <e 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in legis. 


5.3 (1987); none (in 
Broad Front coal. 


7.28 (1989); in United | 
Left coal., | 
winning 12 of 130 


— (1986); 2 of 487 


.09 (1988); none 


6 (1989); none 
via Broad Party 
of Soc. Left 

1.4 (1986); 9 of 199, 
Patriotic Union 

0.8 (1986); 1 of 57, 
Popular Alliance 

— (1986); 1 of 57, 
United People’s 
Coalition 

— (1986), all 499 

PCC approved 


0.3 (1986); none 


3.6 (1988); 2 of 71, 
Broad Leftist 
Front (FADI) 

Participates as 
MPD, which 
won 2 seats 

(1988) 


5.0 (1984); none 


— (1988); 22 of 42, 
to left coalition 
(10 to PCG) 

(1985) 


16.8 (1985); 8 of 53 

elected members 
(1988); boycotted 
(1985) 


— (1983); boycotted 


(1983) 
— (1988); 2 of 45 


— (1988) presi- 
dential election) 


-_———————— eee 


"Gonzalez leads the “Camarilla” faction; Daniel Rios leads the National Leadership Nucleus Faction of armed revolutionary dissidents. 
"The Honduran CP is one of six organizations in the Honduran Revolutionary Movement, formed in 1982. 
°Although Padilla, in exile, claims to be the leader, there is strong evidence that Mario Sosa Novarro is really in charge within the country. 

’The PMS formally ceased to exist on May 14, 1989, when it merged into the new Party of Democratic Revolution, headed by Cuauhtémoc Cardenas. 
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Mid-1989 
The Americas* (cont.) population? 
26. Nicaragua (PSN) 3,519,620 
(PCN) 
J:  (FSLN) 
27. Panama (PdP) 2,813,053 
28. Paraguay 4,522,172 
29. Peru 21,448,501 
Sendero Luminoso 
30. Puerto Rico 3,300, 707 
31. United States of 248,231,030 
America 
32. Uruguay 2,988,813 
33. Venezuela 18,775,780 
Mid-1989 
Asia and the Pacific* population? 
34. Australia (CPA) 16,451,955 
(SPA) 
35. Bangladesh 114,718,395 
36. Burma A051 4/32 
37. Cambodia (KPRP) 6,838,033 
(PDK or KCP) 
38. China 1,112,298,677 
39. India (CPI) 833,421,982 
(CPM) 
(UCPI) 
40. Indonesia 184,651,163 
41. Japan 123,220,129 


Party 
membership 


1,400 est. 
1,600 

5,500 est. 
25,600 claimed 
4 000 est. 
4,000 est. 

No current data 
100 est. 
20,000 claimed 


11,000 claimed 


4 000 est. 


Party 
membership 


1,000 est. 

500 est. 

9,911 claimed 
3,000 claimed 
10,000 claimed 
No current data 
48,000,000 claimed 
467,539 claimed 
450,000 claimed 
Negligible 

1,500 est. 


(+ ca. 200 exiles) 


470,000 est. 
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Party 
leader® 


Gustavo Tablada 
Eli Altamirano Perez 
Daniel Ortega 
(Coordinator) 
Exec. Committee 
Rubén Dario Souza 


Julio Rojas 
(acting)* 

Jorge del Prado 
Chavez 


Abimael Guzman; 
Frank Irrizarry 
Gus Hall 


Jaime Perez 
Gerschuni 

Alonso Ojeda 
Olaechea 


Party 
leader® 


Judy Mundey 
(President) 
Peter Dudley Symon 


Saifuden Ahmed 
Manik 

Thakin Ba Thein Tin 
(Chairman) 

Heng Samrin 


Pol Pot 


Zhao Ziyang (to June 


24, 1989) 
Jiang Zemin 
C. Rajeswara Rao 


E.M.S. Namboo- 
diripad 


Mohit Sen (Sec. Gen) 


S. A. Dange (Chair.) 
Jusuf Adjitorop 
(pro-Beijing) 
Thomas Sinuraya 
(pro-Moscow) 
Hiromu Murakami 


(Ch., Pres. to June) 


Tetsuzo Fuwa 
(Ch., Presidium) 

Kenji Miyamoto 
(Chair. of CC) 


Last 
congress 


10th, Oct. 1973 

2nd, June 1986 

FSLN Assemb., 

Feb. 18 and Sept. 

24, 1989 

8th, Jan 24-26, 

1986 
3rd, Apr. 10, 

1971 

9th, May 27-30, 
1987 


4th, 1954 
24th, Aug. 13-16, 
1987 
21st, Dec. 7-11, 
1988 
“hy Octe24=27% 
1985 


Last 
congress 


30th, Special, 
Dec. 2-3, 1989' 
6th, Oct. 3, 
1988 
Ath, Apr. 7-11, 
1987 
3rd, Sept. 9— 
Oct. 2, 1985 
5th, Oct. 13-16, 
1985° 
3rd, Dec. 14, 1975 
qath. Octeces 
Nov. 1, 1987 


14th, Mar. 6-12, 
1989 
13th, Dec. 26-31, 
1988 
Natl. Conf., 
May 29, 1989 
7th Extraord., 
April 1962 


18th, Nov. 26-28, 
1987 


Legal 
status 


Ie 
fe 
R 


Legal 
status 


* 
L 
[i 
O 


R 


Pe 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in legis. 


1.3 (1984); 2 of 96 
2.0 (1984): 2 of 96 
63.0 (1984); 61 of 96 


2.0 (1984); none 
(1988) 


26.0 (1985); 48 of 
180 to Unit. Left 
coal. (6 PCP) 

(1985) 

(1988); (no cand.) 

(1988); (no cand.) 


6.0 (1984); none 
to Frente Amplio 
2.0 (1988); 1 of 201 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in legis. 


0.3 (1987); none 

negl. (1987); none 

(1988); boycotted 

(1985) 

99.0 (1981); all 117 

N.a. 

— (1987); all 3,202 
CCP approved 

—= (1989) 12nof 
545 

— (1989); 32 of 
545 

Negl. (1989); none 


(1987) 


8.8 (1989); 27 of 
512 


I ————— 


“Secretary General Antonio Maidana Palacios has been in prison since 1980. 

t . 

At its December 1989 Congress, the CPA voted to dissolve itself and create a New Left Party. 
‘The KPRP held a national confernece of cadres on April 5-12, 1989. 
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Checklist of Communist Parties in 1989 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 


Asia and the Pacific* 


42. Korea, North 
(KWP) 

K. Korea, South 
(NDFSK) 

43. Laos (LPRP) 

44. Malaysia (CPM)! 


(MCP) 
45. Mongolia (MPRP) 


46. Nepal 


47. New Zealand 
(CPNZ) 


(SUP) 
48. Pakistan 
49. Philippines (PCP) 


(CPP/NPA) 


50. Sri Lanka 


51. Thailand 


52. Vietnam 


Eastern Europe 
and the USSR® 


53. Albania (PPSh) 


54. Bulgaria 


55. Czechoslovakia 


Mid-1989 
population? 


22,921,223 
43,347,231 
3,935, 786 


16,726,766 


2,145,463 
18,699,884 


3,372,763” 


110,407,376 


64,906,990 


16,881,130 


55,524,352 


66,820,544 


Mid-1989 


population? 


3,208,033 


8,985,800 


15,658,079 


Party 
membership 


3,000,000 claimed 


No current data 
40,000 claimed 
1,600 est. 


800 est. 
89,312 claimed 


10,000 est.” 


100 est. 


300 est. 


Less than 200 est. 


5,000 est. 


30,000 est. 


5,000 est. 


375 est. 


2,195,824 claimed 


Party 
membership 


147,000 claimed 


984,000 claimed 


400,000 claimed 


Party 
leader® 


Kim ll-song 


Unknown 


Kaysone Phomvihane 


Chin Peng 


Ah Leng 
Jambyn Batmonh 


Man Mohan Adhikary 


Harold Crook 


George H. Jackson 


(President) 
Ali Nazish 


Felicismo Macapagal 


(Chairman) 
Rafael Baylosis 


(Gen. Secretary) 


Benito Tiamzon 


(Acting Chairman) 


Kattorge P. Silva 


Thong Jaensri (?) 


Nguyen Van Linh 


Party 
leader® 


Ramiz Alia 


Todor Zhivkov 


(to Nov. 10, 1989) 


Petar Mladenov 
Milos Jakes 
(to Nov. 24) 
Karel Urbanek 
(to Dec. 22) 
Ladislav Adamec 
(Chairman) 


Last 
congress 


6th, Oct. 10-15, 
1980 
Founding plenum, 
July 1985 
4th, Nov. 13-15, 
1986 
Last known, 
in 1965 
Unknown 
19th, May 28-31, 
1986 
3rd (pre-split),” 
1961 


23rd, Apr. 22, 
1984 
Sinn@cte22—247 
1988 
3rd, May 25-27, 
1989 
9th, Dec. 1986 


Founding/Reest., 
Dec. 26, 1968— 
Jan. 7, 1969 


Extraord. Cong., 
Dec. 9-11,1989 


4th, March— 
Apr.1984 (cland.) 
6th, Dec. 15—18, 
1986 


Last 
congress 


Oth, Nov. 3-8, 
1986 
13th, Apr. 2-5, 
1986 


Extraord., Dec. 
20-21, 1989 


‘Dissolved December 2, 1989, and reemerged as Malayan People's Party (CPM included 300 members in Singapore). 


“Three-quarters of this number are estimated to be pro-Beijing or neutral in relations with communist movements abroad. 


“The right wing of the party held its own congress in 1968. 
“New Zealand Department of Statistics. 


‘The CPP became legal in March. See The Muslim (Islamabad), Mar. 13, 1989, translated in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Near East 


and South Asia (Washington, DC), Mar. 23, 1989, p. 57. 
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Legal 
status 


R 
O 
R 


ie 


50) (@) 


Aes 


@) 


O 


Legal 
status 


R 


R 


iB 


seats in legis. 


100 (1986); all 706 


KWP approved 
(1988) 


— (1989); 65 of 79 


(1984) 


(1984) 


93.5 (1986); 346 of 
370 MPRP apprvd. 


N.a. 


— (1987): none 
— (1987); none 
(1988) 
(1987) 


(1987); boycotted 


(participated via 


Bayan Party) 


2.9 (1989); 3 of 225 


as part of Unit. 
Soc. Alliance 
(1988) 


98.8 (1987): 496 of 
614: all 614 VCP 


endorsed 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 


seats in legis. 


100 (1987); all 250 
Democratic Front 
99.9 (1986); all 400 
Fatherland Front 


99.94 (1986); all 350 


National Front 


Eastern Europe 
and the USSR® 


56. Germany (East) 
(SED) 


57. Hungary (MSZMP) 


| (MSzP) 


58. Poland (PZPR)* 


59. Romania** 


60. USSR 


61. Yugoslavia (SKJ) 


Middle East 
and North Africa® 


L. Afghanistan 
(PDPA) 

62. Algeria (PAGS)° 

M. Bahrain (NLF/B) 

63. Egypt 

64. Iran (Tudeh party) 


65. Iraq 
66. Israel 
67. Jordan 


68. Lebanon (LCP) 


(OCAL) 


Mid-1989 
population? 


16,586,490 


10,566,944 


38, 169,800 
23,153,475 


288, 742,342 


23,724,919 


Mid-1989 
population? 


14,825,013 
24 946,073 
496,759 
54,777,615 
53,866,523 
18,073,969 
ABT Wagon 
2,955,560 


3,300,802 


Party 
membership 


Ca. 1,000,000 cl. 


82,000 claimed 


50,000 claimed 


1,000,000 est. 


3,813,000 claimed 


19,467,822 claimed 


1,868,000 claimed 


Party 
membership 


200,000 claimed 
No data 
Negligible 

500 est. 

1,500 est. 

No current data 
2,000 est. 

No current data 


2,500 est. 


1,500 est. 
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Party 
leader® 


Erich Honecker 

(to Nov. 18) 
Egon Krenz 

(to Dec. 5) 
Gregor Gysi 
Karoly Grosz 

to Oct. 7) 
Gyula Thurmer 
Rezso Nyers 


Wojciech Jaruzelski 
(to July 29) 


Mieczystaw Rakowski 


Nicolae Ceausescu 
(to Dec. 22) 


Mikhail Gorbachev 


Stipe Suvar (Pres., 
Presid. to June) 

Milan Pancevski 
(Pres., Presidium) 


Party 
leader® 


Mohammed 
Najibullah 

Sadiq Hadjeres 

Saif ben Alli 

Farid Mujahid (7?) 

Ali Khavari (in exile) 

Aziz Muhammad 

Meir Vilner 

Dr. Ya’qub Zayadin 


George Hawi 


Muhsin Ibrahim 


Last 
congress 


Extraord., Dec. 
S10), Wa 76 
1989 


14th, Dec. 14, 
1989 


Founding/14th 


Oct. 6-10, 1989 
10th, June 29— 
July 3, 1986 


14th, Nov. 20-24, 
1989 


27th, Feb, 25— 
Mar. 6, 1986 
13th, June 25-28, 
1986 


Last 
congress 


2nd Natl. Conf., 
Oct. 18-19, 1987 
6th, Feb.1952. 
Unknown 
2nd, Sept. 1984 
Natl. Conf. (in 
exile), 1986 
Ath, Nov. 10-15, 
1985 
20th, Dec. 4-7, 
1985 
end, Dec. 1983 


5th, Feb. 3-5, 
1987 
ist, 1974 


Legal 
status 


L 


Legal 
status 


R 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in legis. 


99.94 (1986); all 500 
National Front 


98.9 (1985); all 352 
Pat. Peop. Front 


N.a. 


— (1989); 173 of 
559 


97.8 (1984); all 369 
Front of Socialist 
Dem. and Unity 

— (1989); 1,971 
of 2250 

— (1986); all 308 
Soc. All. approved 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in: legis. 


22.6 (1988) 42 of 
184 elected so far°> 
(1982) 
n/a 
(1984) 
(1988) 


(1989) 

3.7 (1988); 4 of 120 

— (1989); 1 of 80 
via Pop. Front 


(1972) 


(1972) 


YOn December 18, 1989, the party became the Socialist Unity Party of Germany-Party of Democratic Socialism (SED-PDS). 

“A new party, Social Democracy of the Polish Republic (SDRP), held its founding congress on Jan. 29, 1990, electing Aleksander Kwasniewski as its head; 
a Union of Social Democracy of the Republic of Poland split from the SDRP at this time. 

*“The Romanian Communist Party disintegrated in December 1989, and was dissolved in January 1990. Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: East Europe (Washington, DC), Jan. 16, 1990, p. 90. The Provisional Government of Romania is the National Salvation Front under the leadership of lon 


Iliescu. 


PA loose grouping of the PDPA and various small parties, including non-communist parties, won a total of 38 percent of the vote and 69 seats. Some 50 
seats were held vacant for the “opposition.” Elections were not held in some districts due to combat conditions. 
“The pro-Moscow PAGS is mentioned as leading an “unrecognized” existence in Subbotin, op. cit., pp. 135-36; the party was not mentioned in the Algeria 
section of V. V. Zagladin and G. A. Kiselev, Eds., Politicheskiye parti: spravochnik (Political Parties: A Handbook), Moscow, !zdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 


1986, pe2q0% 


“PAGS was legalized on September 12, 1989. 


“Excludes the population of East Jerusalem and the West Bank. 
Prior to October 1989, the party was illegal. 
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Middle East Mid-1989 
and North Africa® population? 
69. Morocco (PPS) 25,605,579 

N. Oman (PFLO) 1,304,882 
70. Palestine 4,500,000" 
71. Saudi Arabia 16,108,539 
72. Syria 12,010,564 
73. Tunisia 7,916,104 
M. Yemen, Aden 2,503,641 

(YSP) 
Mid-1989 
Western Europe* population? 
74. Austria 7,584,766 
75. Belgium (UFC)" 9,887,998 
76. Cyprus (AKEL) 700,009 
77. Denmark 5,129,659 
78. Finland (SKP) 4,963,359 
(SKP-Y) 
KTP 
79. France 55,994,085 
80. Germany (West) 60,977,195! 
81. Great Brit.(CPGB) 57,028,169 
(CPB) 
82. Greece (KKE) 10,041,414 


(E.AR) 


The party claims a membership of 50,000. 


Party 
membership 


4,500 est.99 


No current data 
No current data 
Negligible 
5,000 est. 


2,000 est. 


31,000 cl., includ. 


cand. membs. 


Party 
membership 


15,000 est. 
5,000 est. 
15,000 claimed 
7,400 est. 


20,000 claimed 


15,000 est. 


200 est. 


200,000 claimed 


27,500 est. 


8,000 est. 


No current data 


50,000 est. 


No current data 


Party 
leader® 


‘Ali Yata 


Unknown 
Bashir al-Barghuti (?) 
Mahdi Habib 
Khalid Bakhdash 

(to May) 
Yusuf Faysal 
Muhammad Harmel 
‘Ali Salim al-Bayd 


Party 
leader® 


Franz Muhri 
(Chairman) 

Louis van Geyt 
(President) 

Dimitris Christofias 


Ole Sohn (Chairman) 


Helja Tammisola 


(General Secretary) 


Jarmo Wahlstrom 
(Chairman) 
Yrjo Hakanen 


(General Secretary) 


Jouko Kajanoja (Ch.) 

Timo Lahdenmaeki 
(Chairman) 

Heikki Mannikko 


(General Secretary) 


Georges Marchais 


Herbert Mies 
(Chairman) 
Gordon McLennan 


(resigned at cong.) 


Unknown 


Grigoris Farakos 


(Secretary General) 


Kharilaos Florakis 
(Chairman) 
Leonidas Kyrkos 


"Includes the population of East Jerusalem, Gaza, Jordan, and the West Bank. 
"The Federal Union of Communists (Union Fédérale des Communistes) unites the Flemish and Francophone parties at the highest administrative level. See 
Drapeau Rouge (Brussels), Feb. 20 and Mar. 7, 1989. 


"Excluding West Berlin. 


Last 
congress 


4th, July 17-19, 
1987 
3rd, 1982 
1st, 1983 
3rd, Aug.1989 
6th, July 1986 


10th, June 1989 
Ath, June 20-21, 
1987 


Last 
congress 


26th, Mar. 25-28, 
1987 
26th, Mar. 18-19, 
1989 
Extraordinary, 
Dec. 20, 1987 
28th, Apr. 16-19, 
1987 
21st, June 12-15, 
1987 


1st, June 5~7, 
1987 


1st, June 17-18, 
1989 


26th, Dec. 2-6, 
1987 
9th, Jan. 6-9, 
1989 
41st, Nov. 25-28, 
1989 
Founding, 


Apr. 23-24, 1988** 


12th, May 12-16, 
1987 


Founding Congress, 
Apr. 24-26, 1987! 


Legal 
status 


E 


O 
O 
O 
E 


SD) Nee 


Legal 
status 


L 


Le 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in legis. 


2.3 (1984); 2 of 306 


N.a. 
n/a 
n/a 


. — (1986); 


8 of 195 


(1986); boycotted 
— (1986); all 111 
YSP approved 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in legis. 


0.72 (1986); none 
0.8 (1987); none 
27.4 (1985); 15 of 56 
0.8 (1988); none 


9.4 (1987); 16 of 200 
to SKDL Front 
(11 to SKP) 


4.3 (1987); 4 of 200 
via DEVA Front 


nla 


11.3 (1988);'25' of 577, 


0.5 (1987); none (via 
“Peace List’) 
0.1 (1987); none 


N.a. 


10.96 (Nov. 1989); 
21 of 300 to Coal. 
of the Left and 
Progress, which 
included KKE and 
E.AR plus small 
KKE-Interior 


“‘Subbotin, op. cit., p. 58. The source notes: “The CPGB characterises this as a split and splinter sectarian group, while the CPB described it as the 


reestablishment of the Communist Party.” 


"The E.AR is the most significant successor to the KKE-Interior (KKE-1), which split at its April 1987 congress; the smaller faction is the KKE Renovating Left 


of Giannis Banias. 
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96. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 
92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


Western Europe* 


Iceland (AB) 
Ireland 

Italy 
Luxembourg 
Malta 
Netherlands 
Norway (NKP) 
(AKP) 


Portugal 


San Marino 
Spain (PCE) 


(PCPE) 


(PTE-UC) 


Sweden (VPkK) 
(APK) 


Switzerland 
(PdA) 


Turkey (UCPT) 


West Berlin (SEW) 


Mid-1989 Party 
population? membership 
248,501 3,000 est. 
8550 soe. 500-est: 
57,557,767 800,000 claimed 
366,329 600 est. 


351,307" 300 est. 


14,790,125 4,000 est. 
Ae O2 502 men OUleSt. 
6,000 est. 
10,459,701 199 275 claimed 
22,980 1,200 claimed 
39,417,220 83,000 claimed 
16,500 est. 
14,000 est. 
8,401,098 17,800 claimed 
5,000 claimed 
6,611,019 4,500 est. 
Sle) otele ero)! Negligible 
1,869,000 7,000 claimed 


Problems of Communism March-April 1990 


Last 
congress 


Party 
leader® 


Olafur Ragnar 
Grimsson (Chair.) 


Biennial Cong., 
Nov. 16-20, 1989 


James Stewart 20th, Oct. 28— 
29, 1989 
Achille Occhetto 18th, Mar. 17-22, 
1989 
Rene Urbany 25th, Apr. 23-24, 
(Chairman) 1988 
Anthony Vassallo Ath, July 
15-17,1988 
Elli lzeboud 31st, Apr. 8-11, 
(Chairman) 1989 
Kaare Andre Nilsen 19th, Apr. 23-26, 
(Chairman) 1987 
Siri Jensen 5th, Dec. 
(Chairman) 1988 (cland.) 
Alvaro Cunhal 12th, Dec. 1-4, 
1988 


Gilberto Ghiotti 11th, Jan 27, 1986 


Julio Anguita 12th, Feb. 19-21, 
Gonzalez 1988 

Juan Ramos 3rd, Extraord., 
Camarero March 1989 

Adolfo Pinedo 1st, Feb. 8, 
(General Secretary) 1987 


Santiago Carrillo 


(Chairman) 
Lars Werner 28th, May 23-25, 
(Chairman) 1987 
Rolf Hagel 29th, May 4-6, 
(Chairman) 1989 
Jean Spielman 13th, Feb. 27— 
Mar. 1, 1987 
Haydar Kutlu 1st, Oct. 12-13, 
(General Secretary) 1988 
Nihat Sargin, 
(Chairman) 


Horst Schmitt 
(d. April 1989) 

Dietmar Ahrens 
(Chairman) 


8th, May 15-17, 
1987 


Legal 
status 


re 


i 


OOOO 


last elect. (date); 
seats in legis. 


13.2 (1987); 8 of 63 
— (1989); none 


26.6 (1987); 177 of 
630 
3.6 (1989); 1 of 64 


0.08 (1987); none 


4.1 (1989); 6 of 450 
(with Green Left) 
0.84 (1989); none 
(with AKP) 
— (1989); none 
(with NKP) 
11 (1987); 30 of 
250 to Unit. Dem. 
coalition 
(25 to PCP) 
28.71 (1988); 18 of 60 
9.05 (1989); 18 of 350 
Unit. Left coal"” 
4.6 (1986); 18 of 350 
Unit. Left coal." 
— (1989); none 


5.8 (1988); 21 of 
349 

— (1988); none 

0.8 (1987); 1 of 200 


N.a. 


0.6 (1989); none 


I et ee 


™"Malta Office of Statistics. 


The vote and seat figures are combined totals for the two parties that participated in the elections through the United Left coalition. 


elected 18 deputies. In Greece, the KKE, operating 
(with the Greek Left) within a Coalition of the Left and 
Progress, increased its deputies from 13 to 21 (out of a 
total of 28 for the coalition). The coalition eventually 
gave its support to the conservative New Democracy 
Party to form a government majority. However, in spe- 
cial national elections in November, the coalition saw its 
percentage of the vote drop from 13.1 to 10.8, and itlost 
seven of its seats. At year’s end an “all-party” coalition 
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government formed. The Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) increased its representation from 22 to 32, 
and the Communist Party of India increased its from 6 to 
12. |In Jordan, the party, although not legalized until Oc- 
tober, won a single seat, running under a popular front 
umbrella. In Uruguay, the communist party is the lead- 
ing force in the Broad Front, which ran a strong third in 
the presidential contest and won control of the capital, 
Montevideo. In Sri Lanka, the Communists gained a full 


Checklist of Communist Parties in 1989 
LEGEND OF ACRONYMS 
AB People’s Alliance (Iceland) PCE Communist Party of Spain 
AKEL Progressive Party of the Working PCE-ML Communist Party of Ecuador—Marxist-Leninist 
People (Cyprus) PCN Nicaraguan Communist Party 
AKFM Congress Party for Malagasy Independence PCP Philippine Communist Party 
(Madagascar) PCPE Communist Party of the Peoples of Spain 
AKP Workers’ Communist Party (Norway) PCT Congolese Labor Party. 
APK Communist Workers’ Party (Sweden) PdA Party of Labor (Switzerland) 
CPA Communist Party of Australia PDK Party of Democracy of Kampuchea (former 
CPB Communist Party of Britain Khmer Rouge, also known as the Kampu- 
CPGB Communist Party of Great Britain chean Communist Party—KCP) 
CPI Communist Party of India PdP People’s Party (Panama) 
CPM Communist Party of Malaya PDPA People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
CPM Communist Party (Marxist) of India PFLO People’s Front for the Liberation of Oman 
CPNZ Communist Party of New Zealand PGT Guatemalan Party of Labor 
CPP/NPA Communist Party of the Philippines/New PIT Independence and Labor Party (Senegal) 
People’s Army PMS Mexican Socialist Party 
E.AR Greek Left PPC Costa Rican People’s Party 
FSLN Sandinista Front for National Liberation PPP People’s Progressive Party (Guyana) 
(Nicaragua) PPS Party of Progress and Socialism (Morocco) 
FRELIMO Front for the Liberation of Mozambique PPSh Albanian Party of Labor 
JCP Jamaican Communist Party PRPB People’s Revolutionary Party of Benin 
KKE Greek Communist Party PSN Socialist Party of Nicaragua 
KPRP Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary Party PTE-UC Workers’ Party of Spain—Communist Unity 
KTP Communist Workers’ Party (Finland) PUCH Unified Party of Haitian Communists 
KWP Korean Workers’ Party PVP Popular Vanguard Party (Costa Rica) 
LCP Lebanese Communist Party PZPR Polish United Workers’ Party 
LD—MPT Democratic League—Movement for the Party SED Socialist Unity Party (East Germany) 
of Labor (Senegal) SEW Socialist Unity Party of West Berlin 
LPRP Lao People’s Revolutionary Party SKJ League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
MBPM Maurice Bishop Patriotic Movement SKP Finnish Communist Party 
(Grenada) SKP-Y Finnish Communist Party—Unity 
MCP Malaysian Communist Party SPA Socialist Party of Australia 
MPLA-PT Popular Movement for the Liberation of SUP Socialist Unity Party (New Zealand) 
Angola—Party of Labor SWPP Socialist Working People’s Party (Nigeria) 
MPRP Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party UFC Federal Union of Communists (Belgian) 
MSzP Hungarian Socialist Party UCPI United Communist Party of India 
MSzMP Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party UCPT United Communist Party of Turkey 
NCPB New Communist Party of Britain UND National Democratic Union (Chad) 
NDFSK National Democratic Front of South Korea VPK Left Party Communists (Sweden) 
NKP Norwegian Communist Party WPE Workers’ Party of Ethiopia 
NLF/B National Liberation Front/Bahrain WPJ Workers’ Party of Jamaica 
OCAL Organization of Communist Action YSP Yemen Socialist Party 
of Lebanon ZANU-PF Zimbabwe African National Union-Patriotic 
PAGS Socialist Vanguard Party (Algeria) Front 


percentage point in the vote and two additional depu- 
ties. In Bolivia and Japan, communist parties retained 
their 4 and 27 deputies respectively. In Laos, 14 of 79 
seats were won by individuals who are not members of 
the ruling Lao People’s Revolutionary Party, and in Lux- 
embourg, the communist party lost one seat. In Argen- 
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tina, Ireland, Norway, and West Berlin, the communist 
parties failed to elect any deputies. 

For amore comprehensive discussion of communist 
developments by region and for further information on 
specific parties, the reader is referred to the forth- 
coming 7990 YICA. 
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BOOILES 


East Germany’s Disappearing Future 


| Jeffrey Gedmin 


| DAVID CHILDS, THOMAS 
| BAYLIS, and MARILYN 


RUESCHEMEYER, Eds. East 
Germany in Comparative 
Perspective. London and New 
York, Routledge, 1989. 


MARILYN RUESCHEMEYER 


| and CHRISTINE LEMKE, Eds. The 


Quality of Life in the German 
Democratic Republic. Armonk, NY, 
M. E. Sharpe, Inc., 1989. 


IAN JEFFRIES and MANFRED 
MELZER, Eds. The East German 
Economy. London, Croom Helm, 
1987. 


DURING the 18-year rule of Erich 
Honecker as general secretary 
of the Socialist Unity Party of Ger- 
many (Sozialistische Einheitspartei 
Deutschlands—SED) from 1971 to 
1989, the German Democratic Re- 


Jeffrey Gedmin is a researcher at 
the American Enterprise Institute 
(Washington, DC). His articles on 
Germany have appeared in The 
Wall Street Journal and the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Since 1985, 
he has taught German language 
and international affairs at George- 
town University’s School for Sum- 
mer and Continuing Education. 


GERT-JOACHIM GLAESSNER, 
Ed. Die DDR in der Ara Honecker 
(The GDR in the Honecker Era). 
West Berlin, Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1988. 


F. STEPHEN LARRABEE, Ed. 

The Two German States and 

European Security. New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, 1989. 


public managed to capture at least 
a measure of the international legiti- 
macy that had eluded it since its 
founding in 1949. Yet, as the GDR 
prepared to celebrate its 40th anni- 
versary on October 7, 1989, the 
SED faced a grave crisis of legiti- 
macy at home. The problems con- 
fronting the SED included the de- 
parture of hundreds of thousands of 
GDR citizens to the West; civil un- 
rest, with demonstrations in support 
of democratization erupting in cities 
throughout the country; the emer- 
gence of reform factions within the 
SED; and diminished support from 
a reformi-minded Soviet leadership 
led by Mikhail Gorbachev. 
Overwhelmed by these chal- 
lenges, the 77-year-old Honecker 
was forced to resign on October 18. 
During the next three weeks, new 
General Secretary Egon Krenz en- 
gaged in a sweeping purge of the 
government and party apparatus in 
what appeared to be a frantic effort 
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to restore social and political stabil- 
ity to the country. ' 

Such maneuvers did little, how- 
ever, to placate rapidly growing 
popular unrest, and on November 9 
came the stunning announcement 
by the party’s Central Committee 
that East Germany’s borders with 
West Germany would be perma- 
nently opened, effective immedi- 
ately. In what would be perhaps one 
of modern history's more remark- 
able ironies, the SED, which built a 
wall in 1961 to keep its people in, 
would take the wall down some 28 
years later ina desperate attempt to 
achieve the same objective. 

Following the tumultuous autumn 
of 1989, the East German commu- 
nist party was forced to enter a 


'On December 3, 1989, Egon Krenz 
resigned, another victim of the GDR’s 
pro-democracy movement. The emergency 
SED congress, convened the weekend of 
December 8, appointed the 41-year-old lawyer 
Gregor Gysi to lead the SED as the party began 
preparation for elections. Elections were first 
scheduled for May 6, but were then moved up to 
March 18, when growing economic problems 
and continued unrest called into question the 
viability of the interim coalition government 
with opposition parties. See Suddeutsche Zeitung 
(Munich), Jan. 27-28, 1990. 

“The SED was renamed the Socialist Unity 
Party of Germany-Party of Democratic Socialism 
(Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands- 
Partei des Demokratischen Sozialismus—SED- 
PDS) on December 16, 1989, and then again 
renamed simply the Party of Democratic Socialism 
(PDS) on February 4, 1990. 


Essay-Review 


new, hitherto unknown world of 
compromise, coalition, and compe- 
tition. And as the March 18, 1990, 
elections would show, though man- 
aging to secure 16 percent of the 
popular vote,° it was unable to con- 
vince the majority of East German 
voters that its political transforma- 
tion had been legitimate. 

The works under review examine 
East Germany’s domestic and for- 
eign policies before the GDR em- 
barked on its uncharted course of 
reform and reunification with West 
Germany. Not surprisingly, a num- 
ber of their underlying assumptions 
have been severely undermined by 
the breathtaking events of recent 
months—for example, that the Ger- 
man question is “no longer one of 
reunification, but [a question of] the 
character of the relationship be- 
tween the two German states...” 
(John Edwin Mroz, in Larrabee, 
p. xvi). Nevertheless, these vol- 
umes offer numerous useful points 
of orientation for a discussion of the 
GDR’s political and economic prob- 
lems and prospects. 

The volume edited by David 
Childs, Thomas Baylis, and Marilyn 
Rueschemeyer and that edited 
by Rueschemeyer and Christine 
Lemke examine social institutions 
and social policy in the GDR. The 
former features a comparative ap- 
proach; the latter contains articles 
that stress empirical analysis of 
such topics as gender roles, the 
education system, the environment, 
and leisure time. Although both 
books touch on economic prob- 
lems, the volume compiled by lan 
Jeffries and Manfred Melzer con- 


Even the 16 percent attained by the PDS 
caught many observers by surprise. Between 
October 1989 and March 1990, communist 
party membership had plummeted from 2.3 million 
to 650,000. Popular anti-communist sentiment 
was reflected by employment notices that had 
begun to appear in shop windows by 
Christmas time, declaring that “SED members 
need not apply.” The New York Times, 

Dec. 15, 1989. 


centrates exclusively on the East 
German economy and the prob- 
lems of reform. The work edited by 
Gert-Joachim Glaessner is an im- 
pressive collection of studies that 
examine major aspects of both do- 
mestic and foreign policy during the 
Honecker era. And finally, the book 
edited by F. Stephen Larrabee 
rounds off this array of works, focus- 
ing on the foreign-policy dimensions 
of East-West German relations. 


IN ITS frantic quest for legitimacy 
this past year, the SED in its new 
guise as the PDS faced pressure on 
two fronts: first, externally from 
the Federal Republic; and second, 
from the country’s nascent inter- 
nal opposition.* Despite West Ger- 
many’s de facto recognition of the 
GDR, which East Berlin obtained as 
a result of the Basic Treaty (Grund- 
lagenvertrag) signed in 1972 by the 
two German states, the Federal Re- 
public has continued to pursue its 
policy of “one German nation.” 
Specifically, as David Childs points 
out, even after two decades of rap- 
prochement with the GDR’s com- 
munist regime, Bonn never came to 
“regard the GDR as a foreign state 
nor... its citizens as foreigners” (in 
Childs, Baylis, and Rueschemeyer, 
p. 1). Thus, the tens of thousands of 
GDR citizens who began to stream 
across Hungary’s open border with 
Austria last Summer on their way to 


4For an exposition of the GDR’s legitimacy 
deficit in the past, see Angela Stent, “East 
German Quest for Legitimacy,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1986, 
pp. 79-85. For an examination of East 
Germany's grass-roots opposition prior to the 
events of autumn 1989, see Viadimir 
Tismaneanu, “Nascent Civil Society in the GDR,” 
ibid., March-June 1989, pp. 90-111. For a 
discussion of the role played by GDR churches in 
East Germany’s dissident and opposition 
movement, see Robert F. Goeckel, “Church and 
Society in the GDR” (in Rueschemeyer and 
Lemke, pp. 210-27); and Reinhard Henkys, 
“Theses on the Change of the Social and 
Political Role of the Churches in the GDR 
in the 1970's and 1980's” (in Glaessner, 
pp. 332-53). 
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the Federal Republic were well 
aware of the friendly welcome ac- 
corded them under West German 
law. 


West German claims to represent |. 


Germans in the GDR are based 
above all on the Basic Law (Gruna- 
gesetz)—the de facto constitution 
of the Federal Republic—which 
was adopted on May 23, 1949. The 
Basic Law formally enshrines the 
concept of German unity. The fram- 
ers of this document took care to 
stress in the preamble that they 
spoke for all Germans, including 
“those . . . to whom participation 
was denied” and noted in the last 
article that the document “shall 
cease to be in effect on the day on 
which a constitution adopted by a 
free decision of the German people 
comes into force.”° In accordance 
with this legal position, GDR citi- 
zens have been automatically enti- 
tled to West German citizenship as 
well as to an extensive benefits 
package designed to expedite re- 
settlement in the West.® 

The issue of actual German unifi- 
cation had lost much of its salience 
as an operational goal of West Ger- 
man politics over the last two de- 
cades, but as a result of the dramat- 
ic changes in East Germany since 
October 1989, the “German ques- 
tion’ had quickly reemerged as the 
central issue of foreign policy plat- 
forms for all West German political 


parties by the end of the year.’ | 


*“Basic Law,” in Peter H. Merkl, The Origin 
of the West German Republic, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1963, pp. 213, 248. 

Sin the aftermath of East Germany’s first free 
election, the Bonn government announced on 
March 20 that it would put an end to most 
special benefits for East German resettlers on 
July 1, 1990 (The New York Times, Mar. 21, 
1990). The decision reflected an attempt by West 
Germany to stem the flow of refugees from the 
East, which, by the end of March, continued 
unabated at a rate of more than 2,000 a day. 

7See Gebhard Schweigler’s chapter in 
Larrabee (pp. 73-105) for a detailed discussion of 
the German question and political parties in 
the Federal Republic. 
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Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s proposal 
for a German confederation—de- 
signed as a step-by-step path to- 
ward unity and unveiled before the 
Bundestag on November 28—was 
above all an initial step to define 
the position of his party, the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union (Christlich- 
Demokratische Union—CDU), on 
this issue, but it also attempted to 
set the political agenda on reunifi- 
cation for all other political parties.® 

Communist power in the GDR 
had all but disintegrated by the be- 
ginning of 1990, and the PDS, suc- 
cumbing to the wave of pro-unity 


sentiment in East Germany, was 


forced to revise its own long-stand- 
ing position on the German ques- 
tion and endorse unification. The 
framers of East Germany's first con- 
Stitution (and it was called a consti- 


| tution), like the framers of the Feder- 
| al Republic’s Basic Law, chose to 


stress unity, maintaining that “Ger- 
many is an indivisible Republic.’? 


| As Hermann Weber (in Glaessner, 
| p. 2) notes, SED policy on the Ger- 


man question began to shift under 
Walter Ulbricht, when the commu- 
nist party's general secretary con- 


| ceded the existence of “two, inde- 
| pendent German states” in 1967. 


|The 1968 “Ulbricht Constitution” 


still included the goal of effecting “a 
rapprochement by steps between 


| the two German states until there is 


| 


| aunification on the basis of democ- 
| racy and socialism. 


»10 


But amendments to the constitu- 


| tion in 1974, coinciding with Erich 
| Honecker’s intensification of Ab- 


grenzung (the stressing of ideologi- 


®The core of the CDU inner-German policy 
has consistently been to achieve “the unity of 


| Germany in freedom.” Foreign Policy Platform. 
| Christian Democratic Union. Federal Republic of 


Germany, Wiesbaden, June 14, 1988, p. 7. 
°As cited in Zur Geschichte der DDR. Von 
Ulbricht zu Honecker (On the History of the GDR. 


| From Ulbricht to Honecker), Bonn, Friedrich 


Ebert Stiftung, 1986, p. 90. 
bid., p. 94. 


cal, cultural, and historical differ- 
ences between the two German 
states), formally laid the German 
question to rest. The new constitu- 
tion, in which all references to unifi- 
cation were deleted, explicitly de- 
clared that the GDR was no longer 
“a socialist state of the German na- 
tion,” but rather ‘“a socialist state of 
workers and farmers.”'' When 
Prime Minister Hans Modrow finally 
embraced the concept of German 
unification in early February 1990, '* 
he not only altered what had been 
a key component of East Berlin’s 
inner-German policy for the last two 
decades, but in effect fatalistically 
signed his party's name to the 
GDR’s death certificate—a step he 
undertook with the full blessing of 
his Soviet benefactors. 

As the parties of the two German 
states scrambled to define their 
inner-German policy for election 
campaigns this year, what the Sovi- 
et Union’s position on the new Ger- 
man question would be remained a 
source of great speculation and 
controversy. Will the Soviet Union 
permit a united Germany to remain 
within the NATO alliance (a stance 
favored by Warsaw-Pact allies Po- 
land and Hungary), or will Moscow 
continue to advocate neutral status 
for a united Germany? As in so 
many other areas, a great deal of 
conventional wisdom regarding the 
Soviet Union's position on the Ger- 
man question—for example, Larra- 
bee’s assertion that Gorbachev 
would be unlikely to “espouse any 
radical schemes which would lead 
to a fundamental restructuring of 


"Verfassung der Deutschen Demo- 
kratischen Republik (The Constitution of the 
German Democratic Republic), 6th ed., Berlin, 
Staatsverlag der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik, 1976, p. 9. 

'2Fast Berlin ADN International Service in 
German, Feb. 1, 1990, translated in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
East Europe (Washington, DC—hereafter 
FBIS-EEU), Dec. 1, 1989, p. 7 
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alliances or reunification of the two 
German states” (in Larrabee, p. 
21)—had become obsolete by the 
end of 1989. Whether David 
Childs’s speculation that Gorba- 
chev’s Kremlin was perhaps pre- 
pared to discard the SED (and the 
GDR) as “superfluous,” if Moscow 
and Bonn could “feel they trust 
each other enough and have 
enough in common” (p. 18) was 
correct, or whether the Soviet Union 
merely planned the installation of a 
reform communist regime in East 
Berlin as its final objective—a pro- 
cess that quickly exceeded the in- 
tended limits of “democratization” 
—one stunning point has become 
clear: unimaginable just a year ago, 
the Soviet Union today appears 
ready to allow German unification to 
take place, with few, if any, strings 
attached, all in the context of the 
GDR’s peaceable transition to 
democracy. 

This winter, once unification had 
become a forgone conclusion, it 
appeared that, if Gorbachev could 
play mid-wife to a unified, but neu- 
tral Germany, the Soviet president 
might shore up his support at home 
among Kremlin hard-liners, who 
had long been long transfixed by 
the prospect of decoupling the Fed- 
eral Republic from NATO and radi- 
cally diminishing the influence of 
the United States in Europe. But 
now, in light of Poland’s anxiety re- 
garding the security of its western 
border, '° as well as reported Soviet 


'3In February, Chancellor Kohl, in contrast to 
the GDR government and to other political parties 
in the Federal Republic, resisted giving Poland 
an unambiguous guarantee on the inviolability of 
its western border at the so-called Oder- 

Neisse line. Mr. Kohl hedged on the issue, 
demanding that Polish officials guarantee the 
rights of the German minority in Poland. While Mr. 
Kohl finally agreed on March 6 to allow the two 
German parliaments to recognize existing borders 
on behalf of united Germany, the Chancellor's 
hesitation is likely to leave a lasting mark on 
Polish perceptions of Germany. See Gazeta 
International (Warsaw), Mar. 1 and 9, 1990. 
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concerns that a neutral Germany 
might become a “loose cannon” in 
the middle of Europe, Soviet offi- 
cials have begun to soften their 
position, indicating that indeed a 
unified Germany might belong to 
NATO. '* Regardless of its alliance 
membership—an issue that re- 
mains to be settled through the so- 
called “two plus four’ process— 
Germany’s unification might serve 
Gorbachev well, if by overcoming 
this division in the heart of Europe, 
Moscow could gain unfettered ac- 
cess to West German capital and 
technology to finance the Kremlin's 
desperate drive to modernize the 
Soviet Union. 


AT HOME, since the summer of 
1989, the PDS has faced insur- 
mountable odds in attempting to 
fend off the country’s rapidly orga- 
nizing opposition, while struggling 
to secure at least some measure of 
support from the GDR’s populace 
before the March 18 elections. The 
GDR had boasted a multiparty sys- 
tem since its founding in 1949, but 
the challenge of a real opposition 
was decidedly new.'? Communist 
party leaders began early in the fall 
to separate for purposes of dia- 
logue ‘constructive’ reformers 
from ‘destructive’ oppositionists. 
The former camp appeared to in- 
clude organizations such as “New 
Forum,” whose leaders, at least ini- 


'4The New York Times, Mar. 21, 1990. 

"Four other political parties have previously 
played subservient roles: the Liberal Democratic 
Party of Germany (Liberal-Demokratische 
Partei Deutschlands—LDPD), the National 
Democratic Party of Germany (National- 
Demokratische Partei Deutschlands—NDPD), 
the Democratic Farmers’ Party of 
Germany (Demokratische Bauern Partei 
Deutschlands—DBD), and the Christian 
Democratic Union (Christlich-Demokratische 
Union—CDU). In a bid to rid themselves of their 
tainted image after four decades of 
cooperation with the SED, the four so-called block 
parties have pledged that they would no 
longer work in coalition with the PDS after the 
March elections. 


tially shared the rhetoric of the re- 
form wing of the SED. New Forum 
co-founder Rolf Henrich, himself a 
member of the SED until last spring, 
insisted for example that a reformed 
GDR would continue to be an inde- 
pendent “‘socialist country,”'® while 
other leaders described their orga- 
nization as a“ ‘working class party’ 

.. ready for cooperation with the 
SED comrades.” If the SED wanted 
to bolster and co-opt such “refor- 
mist” groups and thus marginalize 
the impact of anti-system opposi- 
tionists, the strategy proved unsuc- 
cessful when left-wing opposition 
groups began to realize that affili- 
ation with the country’s discredited 
communist party spelled political 
doom. '” 

In another bid to attain a degree 
of legitimacy, the PDS tried to reach 
out to Marxist intellectuals, such as 
writers Stephan Heym and Christa 
Wolf, who, as “licensed rebels,” 
(Childs, p. 14), had in the past 
proved useful to communist au- 
thorities who wanted to project their 
“flexibility” and “sensitivity” to dis- 
senting views, without facing the 
risks of competition with a genuine- 
ly democratic opposition. But the 
days of simple co-optation had dis- 
appeared by late autumn 1989, 
and, with very few exceptions, the 
GDR’s cultural luminaries have cho- 
sen to eschew association with the 
PDs.'® 

Attempts by East Germany’s re- 
formed communist party to secure 
a limited degree of legitimacy 
reached the point of desperation 


‘Der Morgen (East Berlin), Oct. 28-29, 
1989, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Nov. 3, 1989, p. 33. 
'7New Forum co-founder Barbel Bohley has 
sharply attacked communist party attempts to 
co-opt dissidents. ‘| am personally insulted 
and shocked,” she told an Austrian interviewer in 
November, when ‘[Prime Minister] Modrow 
says on television: my friends Markus Wolf [PDS 
reformer and former head of state security] 
and Barbel Bohley.” See Die Presse (Vienna), 
trans. in ibid., Nov. 24, 1989, p. 43. 
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when the PDS began to wage a | 
Campaign this winter against an al- 
leged threat to East German society 
posed by radical right-wing, neo- 
Nazi elements. To this end, the PDS | 
even enlisted the help of the coun- 
try’s secret police to engage in acts 
of public vandalism for which un- 
identified “fascists” were blamed. '9 

As the PDS’s mandate to lead 
East German society has vanished, 
so too has the myth of East Ger- 
many’s distinct and separate so- 
cialist culture. For most of the 
GDR’s history, the Communist re- 
gime had regarded the formation of 
the ‘socialist man” as an “insepara- 
ble part of the socialist revolution” 
(Glaessner, in Rueschemeyer and 
Lemke, p. 80). Ironically, GDR so- 
cial scientists had asserted in re- 
cent years that “socialist values” had 
“increased and... [had become] 
dominant among the youth” (Lemke, 
in Rueschemeyer and Lemke, p. 65). 
Yet the GDR's policy of Abgrenzung 
proved singularly unsuccessful, as 
recent events in the GDR have 
demonstrated. 

Gebhard Schweigler observes 
that although over the years East 
and West Germans may have de- 
veloped in certain cases different 
“attitudes,’’ Western scholars never 
possessed any objective evidence 
that supported East Berlin’s claim to 
have cultivated a separate national 
consciousness in the GDR (in Lar- 
rabee, p. 98). It was, for example, 
the very absence of a separate na- 
tional identity in the GDR that al- 
lowed the increased inner-German 


'8aithough not a cultural figure, Katarina 
Witt, the Olympic gold metal figure skater, 
continues to be a passionate supporter of the 
GDR’s socialist system. But alas, beneficiaries of 
the GDR's elite sports system, such as Witt, 
have incurred a great deal of public wrath for 
the privileged—and by GDR standards 
lavish—life styles they enjoyed under the 
Honecker regime. See, for example, The Wall 
Street Journal (New York), Dec. 4, 1989. 

'°The Washington Post, Jan. 11, 1990. 
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contacts resulting from the detente 
| of the 1970's and 1980's, in Angela 
| Stent’s words, ‘‘to erode the already 
| fragile domestic legitimacy of the 
| [East German] government. 
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Nevertheless, it is a regrettable 


| fact that a number of leading West- 
/ern scholars, perhaps overly im- 


pressed by the prestige abroad 


| gained by the GDR in the years fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the Basic 


Treaty in 1972, and oblivious to 
the pervasive role played at home 
by the East German security ser- 
vice (Staatsicherheitsdienst), Suc- 
cumbed to GDR propaganda. They 
frequently mistook East Germany's 
stability for the legitimacy, indeed 
even popularity, of the communist 


_ party. For many, Honecker's 1987 
trip to Bonn virtually finalized the 


GDR’s claim to legitimacy. GDR 
scholar Max Schmidt, for example, 
promotes the official view of the de- 
posed Honecker regime, asserting 
that the Honecker visit “under- 
scored for the international public 
the independence and equal status 
of both German states, their sover- 
eignty, and the nature of the rela- 
tions between them, based on inter- 
national law” (in Larrabee, p. 128). 

The stunning revolt of 1989 con- 


| Clusively shattered the myth preva- 


lent in some circles of the SED’s 


| “domestic consensus with its citi- 


| zenry” and Honecker’s basking in 


“domestic support” and ‘“populari- 
ty” (A. James McAdams in Larra- 
bee, pp. 53, 67, 64). The SED had 
not been a party that merely “re- 
quest[ed] priority in shaping civ- 
il society” (Rueschemeyer and 
Lemke, in their concluding chapter, 
p. 233, my emphasis) but rather— 
as must now be apparent to all im- 
partial observers—was a Leninist 


“°Angela Stent, “Intra-German Relations: 
The View From Bonn,” The Federal Republic of 
Germany in the 1980's. Foreign and Domestic 
Changes, New York, German Information Center, 
1983, p. 24 


political organization that demand- 
ed its leading role and pursued its to- 
talitarian objectives through a variety 
of violent and coercive methods. 


ON THE economic front, the GDR’s 
new democratically elected gov- 
ernment (along with the West Ger- 


“man government) has inherited a 


formidable challenge to rebuild 
Germany's eastern sector.*' Al- 
though the communist regime had 
liked to boast that its system stood 
at the top of the socialist world in 
economic development and perfor- 
mance, offering its citizens one of 
the highest standards of living in the 
Eastern bloc, the country’s econo- 
my had begun to experience acute 
problems even prior to the upheav- 
al of 1989.°° The GDR’s foreign 
trade had stagnated, economic 
growth had stalled, the country’s 
manufacturing base was in drastic 
need of modernization, and eco- 
logical problems in many areas of 
the country had reached cata- 
strophic proportions.°? 

In the consumer realm, the GDR 
experienced an absolute decline in 
goods and services in the 1980's 
(Doris Cornelsen, in Glaessner, 


*IFor an assessment of the economic 
problems facing Bonn and East Berlin in the 
reconstruction of eastern Germany, see Die 
Zeit (Hamburg), Feb. 16, 1990; “Bonn Plans the 
Next Step Toward German Unity,” Der Speigel 
(Hamburg), Mar. 19, 1990, pp. 33-44; and “Going 
for Broke: The Daring Plan to Rebuild the 
East,” Business Week (New York), Apr. 2, 1990, 
pp. 50-54. 

*2See “East German Economy Falters,” 

Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty, Soviet/East 
European Report (Washington, DC), Jan. 10, 
1989: and “East Germany: Clinging to the Hard 
Line—and Taking a Hard Fall,” Business 

Week, Sept. 4, 1989, pp. 28-29. 

23See Joan DeBardeleben's excellent 
chapter in Lemke and Rueschemeyer 
(pp. 144-64) for an overview of the GDR’s 
environmental problems. For recent reports in the 
West German press on East Germany's 
ecological crisis, see ‘The Dirty Republic—An 
Environmental Report," Der Stern (Hamburg), 
Jan. 25, 1990, pp. 26-29; and “Will the GDR Make 
Us Poor?” Bunte (Munich), Jan. 25, 1990, 
pp. 22-26. 
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p. 370), a fact even communist offi- 
cials had begun to concede by the 
summer of 1989.°4 By the autumn of 
1989, frustrated East Germans, 
who, via West German television, 
always compared the state of their 
economy with the Federal Repub- 
lic’s, not with those of other socialist 
states, as Jeffries points out (in Jef- 
fries and Melzer, p. 1), had begun to 
fix their gaze not on reform, but rath- 
er on rescue from the West. 

In order to revive its emaciated, 
listless economy and placate popu- 
lar unrest, the PDS indicated its will- 
ingness to turn to the West for 
help.*° East Berlin, which had al- 
ways relied heavily in the past on 
foreign trade (and loans) with the 
West to bolster its economy, had 
long since accepted ‘the distaste- 
ful choice of limited dependence” 
on West Germany (Ronald A. Fran- 
cisco in Childs et al., p. 196). But 
this past year, East Germany's de- 
cision to open the door to West Ger- 
man aid and investment (unques- 
tionably a necessary and popular 
move) was a Critical factor behind 
the collapse of uncompetitive, com- 
paratively small, resource-poor East 
Germany.°° 


*4Der Standard (Vienna), Aug. 3, 1989, trans. 
in FBIS-EEU, Aug. 4, 1989, p. 16. See also The New 
York Times, Dec. 21, 1989. 

*°During the December 19 meeting between 
Helmut Kohl and Hans Modrow, Bonn agreed to add 
1.5 billion Deutsche Mark (US$871.8 million) to 
an existing fund of 4.5 billion Deutsche Mark for a 
European Recovery Program, as well as an 
additional 2 billion DM to guarantee major export 
loans to East Germany. See The Wall Street 
Journal, Dec. 20, 1989. 

6Historically, it is worth noting that the Federal 
Republic's interest in trade with the GDR has always 
been political, rather than economic, and a brief 
examination of inner-German trade statistics reveals 
East Berlin's vulnerability to Bonn’s influence. 
GDR-FRG trade accounts for 8.3 percent of total 
GDR trade, whereas for the FRG, the figure is 1.5 
percent. The Federal Republic is, next to the Soviet 
Union, the GDR's most important trading 
partner. By contrast, the GDR ranks 13th among 
Bonn’'s trading partners, standing behind such 
countries as Sweden, Denmark, Spain, and Iran 
(Gert Leptin, in Larrabee, p. 280) 
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GDR officials had always reacted 
with irritation that “certain political 
circles” in West Germany used 
trade to exert “political pressure” 
on the GDR (Juergen Nitz, in Larra- 
bee, p. 306). Nonetheless, East 
Berlin was seldom able to resist the 
manifold benefits it received 
through its special trade relation- 
ship with Bonn, which included— 
precisely because the Federal Re- 
public did not treat the GDR as a 
foreign state outside its customs 
territory—de facto membership in 
the European Community. 


IN THE end, it was this paradoxical 
relationship between East and West 
Germany that helped push the GDR 
to its moment of truth. To assure it- 
self of a future in the new era of open 
borders, the GDR had to reconcile 
itself with reliance on immediate 
and substantial economic. assis- 
tance from West Germany. Howev- 
er, the only way the country’s econ- 
omy could overcome its “grave 
systemic defects’ (Hannelore 
Hamel and Helmut Leipold in Jef- 
fries and Melzer, p. 303) and avert 
economic collapse was by relying 
on West German advice as well as 
on its aid, a step that threatened 


the GDR’s claim to legitimacy as a 
separate ‘‘socialist” state. This win- 
ter, before unification had been ac- 
cepted by East Berlin, Prime Min- 
ister Hans Modrow and other com- 
munist functionaries made frequent 
mention of their fear that the GDR 
would be absorbed by the Federal 
Republic.?’ 

While the PDS deliberated the 
perils of systemic economic reform, 
East German citizens resolved the 
matter themselves, first voting with 
their feet,°® then at the ballot box. 
The March 18 election represented 
a referendum on communist rule, 
which East Germans soundly re- 
jected, as well as a referendum on 
rapid unification with the Federal 
Republic, which they overwhelm- 
ingly supported.?2 

Formal unification with the Feder- 
al Republic is now targeted for 1991 
or 1992. Chancellor Kohl, pleased 
with the victory of his conservative 
partners in the GDR, appears confi- 
dent that he can win re-election in 
West Germany in December 1990, 
and he sees no need to unneces- 
sarily upset the present balance in 
Europe if it can be avoided. But the 
economic problems facing the 
GDR remain staggering. To avert 


further crisis, or perhaps even col- | 
lapse of the GDR’s economy, the 
date of currency union with the — 
Federal Republic has been set for — 
July 1. Formal unification may re- 
main a year or two away, but week © 
by week the GDR will continue to be | 
absorbed by the Federal Repub- 
lic’s powerful, robust economy. 
1990 will mark the year the GDR’s 
failed socialist experiment drew un- 
mistakably to a close. 


?’Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Jan. 12, 
1990. 

?8in addition to the more than 350,000 East 
Germans who had left for the West by the end of 
January, Lothar de Maiziére, chairman of East 
Germany's CDU, speculates that approximately 
30 percent of the GDR population is “sitting on 
packed suitcases,” prepared to leave for West 
Germany should the election results turn out to 
be disappointing. See Die Welt (Hamburg), 
Jan. 25, 1990. 

°The right-of-center Christian Democratic 
Union received the largest portion of the vote, 
40.91 percent. The CDU’s coalition partners, 
the German Social Union (Deutsche Soziale 
Union—DSU) and Democratic Awakening 
received 6.32 percent and 0.92 percent 
respectively. The East German Social 
Democratic Party (Sozialdemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands—SPD) gathered 21.84 percent 
of the vote. The PDS received 16.33 percent of the 
vote. Other smaller parties competing in the 
election received the remaining 13.68 percent. 
See Deutschland Nachtrichten (New York), 
Mar. 23, 1990. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL security sys- 
tem in Europe, to which we have 
long grown accustomed, is rapidly 
breaking down. The roots of this se- 
curity system can be traced back to 


| the peace concluded after World 


War |. After the Western Allies had 
won that war, they failed to create a 
just and stable security system. The 
failure of the post-World War | secu- 
rity system led inextricably to World 
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in the Office of the US Deputy Un- 


| der Secretary of Defense for Secu- 
| rity Policy. Dr. Petersen wishes to 


acknowledge the research assis- 
tance of his deputy, Joshua B. 


| Spero. The views expressed in this 
| article do not necessarily reflect 


the official policy of the United 
States Government. 


War ll. A new security system 
emerged in the late 1940's, but it 
was based on a divided Europe and 
brought direct Soviet influence all 
the way into central Germany. 

Perestroyka and “new political 
thinking” in the Soviet Union and the 
revolutions of 1989 in Eastern Eu- 
rope have provided the opportunity 
to create a new security system in 
Europe. But the challenge in adapt- 
ing to accelerating changes in the 
international security constellation 
centers on the degree to which 
Western observers can free them- 
selves from existing intellectual 
constructs. 

For an appreciation of the domi- 
nant role misperceptions came to 
play in framing the West’s security 
policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, the 
two volumes under review here pro- 
vide valuable insight. To be fair, it 
should be noted that both works 
predate the most dramatic changes 
both in the USSR itself and in Mos- 
cow’s relations with the rest of the 
world. Having noted this fact, it is 
equally fair to point out that on the 
fundamental issue of change, Wil- 
liam T. Lee and Harriet Fast Scott 
consistently misunderstood the So- 
viet position throughout the 1970's 
and early 1980's as well.' Both ar- 
gued that the ‘nuclear’ revolution in 
military affairs was not simply a de- 
scription of objective reality, but the 
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culmination of a military-technical 
revolution that led the Soviets to 
conclude that nuclear war was win- 
nable, and, therefore, as a continu- 
ation of politics, was an appropriate 
instrument of state policy. Thus, the 
works reviewed here represent the 
culmination of a long history of 
these two authors’ misperception 
and misrepresentation of the con- 
text in which Soviet security deci- 
sions were taken. 


THE TITLE of the book by Lee and 
Richard F. Staar communicates the 
viewpoint of its authors only indi- 
rectly. Lee and Staar argue that the 
only change in Soviet military doc- 
trine and strategy since 1960 is a 
1964 modification allowing ‘for the 
possibility of a conventional phase 
in a superpower coalition war’ (p. 
29). This being the view of the au- 
thors, they would find no inconsis- 


‘Although there have been concessions to 
the notion of “doctrinal modifications,” the basic 
conclusion that ‘its fundamentals remain the 
same” may be found, for example, in the Scotts’ 
Armed Forces of the USSR, Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1979. For William T. Lee as well, 
acceptance of the fact that “the Soviets 
modified their doctrine and strategy for war with 
NATO to allow for a conventional phase” never 
seemed to suggest any change in “their belief that 
such a war would escalate to massive use of 
nuclear weapons.” See, for example, William T. 
Lee, Understanding the Soviet Military Threat, 
New York, National Strategy Information Center, 
1977. 
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tency in presenting Soviet nuclear 
policy as Soviet military policy. 
However, as | will argue below, the 
perspective this title conveys is 
wrong because it equates Soviet 
nuclear policy with Soviet military 
policy as a whole. 

Lee and Staar describe much of 
the essence of Soviet military theory 
correctly. For example, they note 
the following: ‘war may begin under 
a variety of circumstances includ- 
ing... with either nuclear or con- 
ventional weapons” (p. 28); “pre- 
emption is the preferred option, but 
only on warning of an imminent 
Western attack”’ (p. 28); “because a 
nuclear world war would be so de- 
structive, however, the USSR would 
not be justified in initiating it” (p. 27); 
“to fight and win a nuclear war it is 
necessary to have strategic air, 
missile, space, and civil defenses 
to limit damage from enemy offen- 
sive forces that survive Soviet coun- 
terforce strikes” (p. 167); ‘the capa- 
bilities of strategic defensive forces 
have lagged far behind require- 
ments, primarily because the USSR 
has not been able to field the requi- 
site weapons technology” (p. 136); 
and “the pattern of weapons system 
modernization continues to reflect 
the balanced emphasis on nuclear 
and nonnuclear capabilities evident 
since the mid-1960’s” (p. 127). 

Although as of the mid-1980's 
such an assessment of mainstream 
Soviet military thought was correct, 
the authors argue that “the exist- 
ence of more balanced forces does 
not necessarily mean that the Sovi- 
ets have ruled out nuclear escala- 
tion in a war with NATO” (p. 
131). Improvements in Soviet con- 
ventional warfare capabilities since 
the mid-1960’s are seen to have led 
“observers to overinterpret these 
improvements ... as evidence of a 
shift to preparations for convention- 
al warfare to the virtual exclusion of 
nuclear operations, in a war against 
NATO” (p. 131). The authors argue 


that “aside from expectations of a 
longer conventional phase than an- 


ticipated . . . Soviet literature... 
does not support such a change” 
(ORI St) 


In fact, “such a change” empha- 
sizing conventional warfare oc- 
curred more than 20 years ago, and 
the evidence for it can be found ev- 
erywhere in “Soviet literature.” By 
early 1967, General Secretary Leo- 
nid Brezhnev had mentioned pub- 
licly that Moscow no longer consid- 
ered general nuclear war to be the 
inevitable outcome of a European 
conflict.2 If there should be any 
doubt that such a “public” rejection 
of nuclear warfare was only propa- 
ganda, it should be noted that in 
early 1970, a flag-rank officer on the 
Soviet General Staff wrote for inter- 
nal consumption that ‘there is a real 
possibility of conducting a conven- 
tional war in Europe.’? 

Lee and Staar do detect a ‘slight 
hint of a reduction in Soviet expec- 
tations that, if faced with defeat, 
NATO would escalate a conven- 
tional conflict to nuclear war” (p. 
29), but they dismiss this issue with 
a footnote to the effect that “similar 
hints, however, had appeared at 
least a decade [1972] earlier’ (p. 
228). It never Seems to dawn on the 
authors that not only did the poten- 
tial for escalation make any use of 
nuclear weapons extremely threat- 
ening to the Soviet homeland, but 
that the possible use of such weap- 
ons would impose additional con- 
straints on conventional offensive 
operations. 

This assessment led Moscow to 


*Leonid Brezhnev, “From a Speech at the 
Conference of European Communist and Worker 
Parties—24 April 1967,” in Na strazhe mira i 
sotsializma (On Guard of Peace and Socialism), 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1981, p. 124. 

3As quoted in John G. Hines, Phillip A. 
Petersen, and Notra Trulock, Ill, “Soviet Military 
Theory from 1945-2000: Implications for 
NATO,” The Washington Quarterly (Washington, 
DC), Fall 1986, p. 123. 
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enhance its ability to defeat NATO 


conventionally and to plan to use | 
conventional operations to destroy | 
as much of NATO’s nuclear capa- | 
bility as possible in the early stages | 
of a conflict. But this strategy would | 
succeed only by deterring NATO's | 
use of nuclear weapons to resist a | 
Soviet thrust into Europe. Conse- | 
quently, an absolute requirement } 
for ensuring against NATO's use of | 
nuclear weapons was the contin- | 
ued development of nuclear forces | 
to at least match, if not exceed, | 
NATO’s nuclear capability at the | 
globa!, theater, and tactical levels. | 
Only the development of such ca- | 
pability would offer the Soviets any | 
hope of restraining NATO's incen- | 
tives for first use of nuclear weap- | 
ons, as well as better enable Mos- | 
cow to prevail in the event of | 
escalation to a theater-wide or even | 


global nuclear conflict.* 


THE TITLE of the volume by Harriet 


Fast and William F. Scott encapsu- | 
lates superbly the viewpoint of its | 


authors. Soviet military doctrine is 
seen simply in terms of continuity, 


formulation, and dissemination. The | 
authors do not accept the existence | 


of such revolutionary changes as 


have occurred on either the political 
or the military-technical side of So- | 


viet military doctrine. 


Only a year after the publication © 
of the Scotts’ book, the Chief of the — 
Soviet General Staff would argue | 


otherwise: 


The development of military art is 


now proceeding at a particularly — 
rapid pace. Nearly all the tenets — 
of strategy, operational art, and |} 
radical | 
changes, under the influence of | 
not only military-technical, but also | 
political-military factors. Basically, | 


tactics are undergoing 


4For greater elaboration of this argument 
and citations of original Soviet sources in support 
of it, see ibid., pp. 117-37. 
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a new theory of military art is being 


created.° 


| That the Scotts did not recognize 


the contemporary revolution in mili- 


| tary affairs might be explained as 


inadequate forecasting; but it is not 
possible to explain away that they 
also failed to recognize even those 


| fundamental changes in Soviet mili- 


tary art which had occurred during 
the 1970’s and the early to mid- 
1980's. 

Perceiving ‘confusion’ among 
Western observers with regard to 
“the actual relationship between 
the party and its Armed Forces” (p. 
171), the Scotts explain that ‘there 
is an intermarriage of party and mili- 
tary leaders” (p. 168) and argue 
that “each is seeking to make the 
Soviet Union the undisputed lead- 
ing world power’ (p. 167). The 
Scotts conclude, therefore, that 
Western planners must assume that 
the real reason for Gorbachev's 
perestroyka “is to insure that the 
laws of war are kept in the Kremlin’s 
favor’ (p. 159). Gorbachev's goal of 
“limiting the military potential to rea- 
sonable sufficiency” is seen to 
be little different from programs 
introduced by his predecessors— 
Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, Brezh- 
nev, Andropov, and Chernenko (p. 
263). Thus, on the political side of 
military doctrine, the Scotts’ book 
never considers the question of 
how a leader of the Communist Par- 
ty of the Soviet Union might attempt 
to bring about systemic change. 

On the military-technical side of 
military doctrine, the Scotts recog- 


| nize only the “nuclear” revolution in 


military affairs. Their book makes no 
mention of Soviet military theoreti- 
cians having argued that military af- 
fairs were in transition to a new 
Stage. Although the Scotts do re- 


Colonel General M. A. Moiseyev in 
Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Feb. 10, 1989. 
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peat the unclassified Soviet verbal 
formula that “troops must be ready 
to fight both with the use of nuclear 
weapons and without them” (p. 29), 
they leave unanswered the ques- 
tion of weapons preference. Fur- 
thermore, the Scotts give little cre- 
dence to Soviet assertions that 
NATO. exercises affected Mos- 
cow's expectations and, thereby, 
Soviet strategic planning (p. 90). 

Internal Soviet military writings 
parallel Moscow's more public ex- 
pressions about NATO’s intention 
to employ nuclear weapons.°® More- 
over, since NATO has repeatedly 
signaled Moscow on its determina- 
tion to employ nuclear weapons to 
resist a Soviet thrust into Western 
Europe, the West should hardly be 
surprised that NATO’s deliberately 
transmitted message affects Soviet 
planning as well as intent. 

The Soviet verbal formula on this 
subject—classified until the early 
1980's and repeated in the Scotts’ 
book—suggests a _ fundamentally 
less sinister view of Soviet interest in 
the use of nuclear weapons: “any ac- 
tion conducted with only convention- 
al weapons would be fought under 
the constant threat of the opponent's 
use of nuclear weapons” (p. 91). 
Since there is no evidence support- 
ing the Soviet intention of first use of 
nuclear weapons from an offensive 
posture, Soviet references to nuclear 
war qualified with the phrase “should 
the enemy unleash it’ cannot be dis- 
missed as mere propaganda. 

In the early 1980's, the Scotts and 


5See, for example, The Voroshilov Lectures: 
Materials From the Soviet General Staff Academy, 
Volume |, Issues of Soviet Military Strategy, 
Washington, DC, National Defense University 
Press, 1989. As noted by Raymond L. Garthoff 
on page 8 of the introduction to this “authentic and 
authoritative” volume, ‘the doctrine set forth in 
the 1973-75 lectures does reflect an important 
change that had begun in the mid-1960's . . . 
incorporating the possibility that nuclear weapons 
might not be employed, and the clear Soviet 
preference for Keeping any war that might occur 
non-nuclear.” 
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Lee were in the vanguard of those 
who defended the “nuclear only” 
threat paradigm as articulated in 
Marshal V. D. Sokolovskiy’s Military 
Strategy.’ |gnoring the fact that this 
tome represented a collective work 
for which Sokolovskiy only served 
as general editor, and that he fun- 
damentally disagreed with the 
proposition that a future war would 
be “nuclear only,” the Scotts and 
Lee missed an entire stage in the 
development of Soviet military art. 
At the same time as this unclassi- 
fied book was being published in its 
third edition (it appeared in 1962, 
1963, and 1968), Sokolovskiy was 
coauthoring an article for internal 
consumption which argued that “the 
possibility is not excluded of wars oc- 
curring with the use of conventional 
weapons, as well as the limited use of 
nuclear means in one or several the- 
aters of strategic military action [teatr 
voyennykh deystviy—TVD], or of a 
relatively protracted war using the 
Capabilities of all types of armed 
forces.” Sokolovskiy and his Coau- 
thor expressed the view that “at 
present [1968] military affairs are 
entering or have already entered 
the next stage of their development, 
and, apparently, it is necessary 
once again to introduce essential 
changes into military art.’® 

The long-term importance of the 
two books under review lies in as- 
sisting the understanding of the role 
of images in the struggle over 
“threat” definition. By studying 
these works, it is easier to appreci- 
ate how a large number of facts can 
be consistent with mutually exclu- 
sive “threat assessments.” Such an 


’See Soviet Military Strategy, edited with 
analysis and commentary by Harriet Fast Scott, 
New York, Crane, Russak, and Company, Inc., 
1975. 

8Marshal of the Soviet Union V. D. 
Sokolovskiy and Major General M. |. 
Cherednichenko, ‘Military Strategy and Its 
Problems,’ Voyennaya Mysl' (Moscow), 
October 1968. 
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in Karelia, we have to emphasize |. 


understanding is a necessary first 
step in the struggle to free Western 
security policy from the mispercep- 
tions accumulated over the more 
than 70 years of Soviet history. 

As late as 1988, the Scotts were 
still convinced that “whoever may 
be the party's General Secretary, it 
is improbable that any change will 
alter the Marxist-Leninist goal of sci- 
entific Communism: the overthrow 
of capitalism, which in the final anal- 
ysis means any nation outside of the 
Soviet orbit. This objective will re- 
main the basic thrust of Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine” (p. 264). For their 
part, in writing about how “aban- 
doning the USSR war-fighting strat- 
egy or reducing the military's share 
of GNP are not among [the major 
innovations Gorbachev] has_ in 
mind,” Lee and Staar identified the 
circumstances that would prompt a 
change in their assessment: “First 
there would have to be a revolution- 
ary transformation in the Soviet po- 
litical leadership. Second, the mili- 
tary burden on the USSR economy 
would have to create such adverse 
conditions that the current leaders 
would conclude that they must 
either change their military policies 
or risk loss of party control over the 
country” (p. 182). 


THE FIRST condition set forth in the 
Lee and Staar book was estab- 
lished with the appointment of Yuriy 
Andropov as general secretary of 
the CPSU in 1982. As Raisa Gorba- 
cheva was reported to have said to 
Mrs. Averell Harriman, “We owe ev- 
erything to him.” Early in his career, 
Andropov was a protégé of Otto 
Kuusinen, a Finnish communist with 
long experience in the Soviet party- 
state apparatus. Kuusinen had man- 
aged to recruit a number of such 
reform-minded party intellectuals as 
Fedor Burlatskiy, Georgiy Arbatov, 
Aleksandr Bovin, and Oleg Bogomo- 
lov to work for him in the Central 
Committee Secretariat. Gennadiy 


Gerasimov, Nikolay Shishlin, Ge- 
orgiy Shakhnazarov, and Vladimir 
Kryuchkov joined Kuusinen’s “con- 
sultants” to become the “Andropov 
circle,” initially supporting “peace- 
ful coexistence” and “democratiza- 
tion,’ and subsequently opposing 
the rehabilitation of Stalin that was 
initiated under Brezhnev in the mid- 
1960's. 

What appeared at the time to be 
the “final blow” to the ‘“Andropov 
circle’ came with the 1968 Warsaw 
Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
During the years that followed, ac- 
cording to Tat'yana Zaslavskaya, 
the principal author of the “Novosi- 
birsk Report,” they ‘all led double 
lives, not only scholars but a few 
progressive-minded politicians like 
Gorbachev .... there was not a sin- 
gle one among us who could say we 
never made a single compromise.”? 

Andropov and his circle of party 
intellectuals embraced a “revolu- 
tionary pragmatism” prompted by 
mounting evidence of the magni- 
tude of Soviet economic failure and 
by the view that the USSR's security 
would increasingly be dependent 
upon its economic power. Regard- 
ing security policy, what seems to 
have emerged was a non—zero- 
sum model of security emphasizing 
threat-reduction, unilateral restraint, 
and a cooperative stance toward tra- 
ditional Soviet adversaries. Georgiy 
Arbatov, who is described as having 
become “a close friend of Andro- 
pov’s,’'° described the new strate- 
gy as one of depriving the West of 
its “enemy.” 

In a 1978 speech, Andropov re- 
vealed the essence of what subse- 
quently would emerge as a new Se- 
curity model for Europe: “Our 
position is clear, Europe must be- 
come a continent of peace and 
good-neighborly cooperation. Here, 


°Tat'yana Zaslavskaya as quoted in The 
Washington Post, Feb. 10, 1990. 

'O7hores A. Medvedev, Andropov, New York, 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1983, pp. 178-79. 
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the significance of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s good-neighborly . . . coopera- 
tion with Finland. Soviet-Finnish re- 
lations today . . . represent the very 
kind of détente that makes for a 
more lasting peace.”'' Although 
Andropov had only 15 months as 
general secretary, and for much of 
his tenure was too ill to be effective, 
he did succeed in moving sufficient 
numbers of his supporters into key 
positions to ensure survival of the 
changes he set in motion. This is not 
to argue, however, that Andropov 
was a reformer. According to Bogo- 
molov, ‘“Andropov is being ideal- 
ized now. If he had lived he proba- 
bly would have changed things 
some, but he would not have 
touched the underlying structures 
of society.” '* 

The revolutionary transformation 
in Soviet political leadership is di- 
rectly related to the second condi- 
tion for questioning the arguments 
of the books under review. Widen- 
ing gaps with the West in techno- 
logical progress, labor productivity, 
and living standards, in addition to 
inflation, ecological disasters, per- 
manent shortages of many essen- 
tial goods, non-competitiveness of 
the majority of Soviet manufactures, 
and a falling economic growth rate 
are indicative of the very profound 
and pressing nature of the econom- 
ic crisis facing the Soviet Union. 
Since the USSR has “no choice oth- 
er than a radical change of the ex- 
isting social system,” Bogomolov, 
now the director of the Institute of 
the Economy of the World Socialist 


System, has argued that ‘a form of 


political pluralism, appropriate for 
the particular conditions and histor- 
ic traditions of the [USSR], has 


"Yuriy V. Andropoy, /zbranniye rechi i stat'i 
(Selected Speeches and Articles), Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1979, p. 287. 

'2Oleg Bogomolov as quoted in The 
Washington Post, Feb. 10, 1990. 


become an indispensable prere- 
quisite” for successful economic 
recovery. This change in the politi- 
cal, social, and economic system is 
expected by Bogomolov to require 
“ten to 15 years and will be accom- 
panied by an acute struggle of 
opinions and by conflicts between 
the old and new modes of action.” ' 


THE PROCESS of revolutionary 
transformation of Soviet society 
prompted by the sense of crisis de- 
scribed by Bogomolov was initiated 
by the decisions of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee plenums in March 
and April 1985, which, respectively, 
elected Gorbachev general secre- 
tary and adopted the program of 


| perestroyka.'* In turn, after nearly 


two years of discussions in the Sovi- 


| et Defense Council, '° the decisions 
| taken by the Central Committee in 
| the spring of 1985 led to the adop- 


tion of a military doctrine consistent 


| with the assessment that ensuring 


security would be increasingly a 


| task for diplomats rather than sol- 
| diers. This new approach to securi- 


ty was to reshape relations between 
the USSR and the rest of the world. 

In Europe, Moscow's new ap- 
proach to security initially used 
Northern Europe as a “model” for 
the USSR’s relations with its satellite 
states. The Soviets believed that a 


| two-tier neutral zone comprised of 


“West-leaning” (i.e., Sweden) states 


| together with “East-leaning” states 
| that could confidently be depended 


upon to defend their territorial integ- 
rity (i.e., Finland) might be estab- 


| lished. Such a zone might provide 


Moscow with greater confidence in 
the determination of Poles, Czecho- 
Slovaks, and Hungarians to defend 


"$Oleg T. Bogomolov, “The Origins of 
Change in the Soviet Union,” Adelphi Papers 
(London), No. 247, Winter 1989-90, p. 28. 

4Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroika: New 
Thinking for Our Country and the World, New York, 
Harper and Row, 1987. 

"’The Washington Post, July 13, 1988. 
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their respective states. Essentially, 
it was hoped by Soviet security theo- 
rists that they might be able to “Fin- 
landize” states they could no longer 
control at an acceptable cost. In the 
case of Germany, this meant accep- 
tance of eventual unification, but on 
condition of neutrality. 

By late summer 1989, the trans- 
formation in the character of rela- 
tions between the USSR and the so- 
cialist countries of Central Europe 
was said by the Soviets to be “al- 
ready under way, and we under- 
stand and accept this de facto.” 
Thus, “where Soviet foreign policy 
interests are not challenged, and an 
attempt is made to set up a market 
economy and a pluralistic system, 
the processes taking place in these 
countries can be correctly under- 
stood by the Soviet Union.”'® Argu- 
ing that Soviet diplomacy toward 
the states of Central Europe 
“should undergo profound restruc- 
turing in essence, methods, and sty- 
le,’ USSR Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze explained to the Su- 
preme Soviet in October 1989 that 
“new alternative forces are emerging 
on the political arena in some of these 
countries for the reason that this is 
what the people want.”'’ Rezsd 
Nyers, chairman of the new Hungar- 
ian Socialist Party, supported She- 
vardnadze’s characterization of the 
new environment: ‘certainly, in East- 
ern Europe one cannot conduct poli- 
cy that is openly anti-Soviet,” but, he 
said, ‘the Soviet Union has ceased to 
be an ideological power, it no longer 
regards itself as the avant-garde of 
world revolution.” '® 

That at least some Soviet special- 
ists believe Eastern Europe is much 


1®Andranik Migranyan, ‘For Discussion: An 
Epitaph to the Brezhnev Doctrine: The USSR and 
Other Socialist Countries in the Context of 
East-West Relations,” Moscow News, No. 34, 
1989, p. 6. 

'’The Washington Post, Oct. 24, 1989. 

'8The International Herald Tribune (Paris), 
Oct. 14-15, 1989. 
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less important as a buffer zone than 
it once was is probably less impor- 
tant than the recognition that the 
non-Soviet Warsaw Pact (NSWP) 
states share some common securi- 
ty concerns with the Soviet Union. 
For example, a Soviet participant in 
a 1989 meeting of the Institute for 
East-West Security Studies held in 
Frankfurt, West Germany, expressed 
the belief that “Poland has an interest 
in being in an alliance with a great 
power in a time of rapid and uncer- 
tain change.”'? Soviet Marshal Ser- 
gey F. Akhromeyev concluded that 
even with a coalition government in 
Poland headed by a noncommunist, 
Poland’s interest in “the stability of 
[its] territory and state boundaries” 
has “remained the same, to a signifi- 
cant degree.”*° Despite the “histor- 
ic’ changes sweeping through the 
NSWP. states, Shevardnadze de- 
clared that “all these countries re- 
main the Soviet Union’s neighbors, 
allies, and friends.”*' 

Although Moscow talks of the 
maintenance of both the North At- 
lantic and Warsaw Treaty organiza- 
tions, the latter has ceased to exist 
as an integrated operational com- 
mand because, for all intents and 
purposes, the Warsaw Pact com- 
mand statutes are null and void. Au- 
thorization for the employment of 
Polish, Czechoslovak, and Hungar- 
ian armed forces outside their re- 
spective national territories now re- 
quires approval of the governments 
of these countries, effectively ne- 
gating Soviet control over these na- 
tional forces through the Warsaw 
Pact operational command struc- 
ture.°* Furthermore, by June 30, 
1991, Moscow has agreed to with- 
draw all its troops from both 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary.*° In 


'SThe Washington Post, Oct. 24, 1989. 

°°The New York Times, Nov. 30, 1989. 

*'The Washington Post, Nov. 1, 1989. 

22The International Herald Tribune, Jan. 16, 
1990. 

°3The Washington Post, Mar. 11, 1990. 
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et forces withdraw from eastern — 
Germany. The Bundeswehr would | 
cease to exist, and, at least initially, — 
the new supra-national army would — 
probably be headed by a non-Ger- | 
man commander. The presence of © 
Belgian, Dutch, and French sol- | 


a somewhat understated descrip- 
tion of the new reality, the Soviet am- 
bassador to the January 1990 NATO- 
Warsaw Pact seminar on military 
doctrine in Vienna, Vladimir Shustov, 
noted that “! imagine that military 
questions [in the Warsaw Pact] will 
now be discussed on a more demo- 
cratic basis, taking into account the 
interests of each state.”*4 

The head of the Hungarian Insti- 
tute for Foreign Relations, Peter 
Hardi, has written that “opposition 
groups in Eastern Europe never 
saw NATO as the equivalent of the 
Warsaw Pact.’*° Thus, as the for- 
mer “opposition” assumes leader- 
ship in the NSWP states, both the 
relationship between the Warsaw 
and North Atlantic treaty organiza- 
tions, as well as relations among the 
signatories of the Warsaw Pact, will 
be further adjusted to reflect the al- 
tered political reality in Central Eu- 
rope. Soviet willingness to accept 
further adjustments is suggested 
by Marshal Akhromeyev's expecta- 
tion that one or two of the Warsaw 
Pact states will “probably” leave the 
treaty organization.*© The Hungar- 
ian deputy foreign minister has told 
Moscow that “‘no doubt... at some 
point in the future, membership in 
the Warsaw Pact will cease to be of 
strategic interest for Hungary.’*’ 
According to the Hungarian chief of 
staff, “we are already redeploying 
some troops away from the western 
border’ so as to “be prepared to 
defend ourselves .. . from any di- 
rection,” since “we no longer have 
an image of the enemy formulated 
on an ideological basis.’”*® 


THE conceptualization of a security 
model based on non—zero-sum cal- 


*4The International Herald Tribune, Jan. 18, 
1990. 

*Sibid., Feb. 13, 1990. 

“Defense Daily (Washington, DC), Feb. 14, 
1990. 

2’The Washington Post, Jan. 16, 1990. 

8lbid., Feb. 4, 1990. 


culations—which may be traced 
back to Andropov’s appreciation 
for the advantages of Soviet-Finnish 
relations over the USSR’s relations 
with its Warsaw Pact allies—would 
both overcome the division of Eu- 
rope and bridge the Atlantic to 
maintain Europe’s link with Canada 
and the United States. Moscow has 
also come to appreciate the contri- 
bution the North American states 
make to European stability. The 
vice rector of the diplomatic acade- 
my of the USSR Foreign Ministry, for 
example, has argued that ‘a certain 
presence of American troops—a 
limited presence—poses no dan- 
ger’ to Soviet security, and that 
since ‘some circles in Western Eu- 
rope feel their security is greater 
with American troops [present in 
Europe], let them have it.”°? As So- 
viet foreign policy specialist Andrey 
Kokoshin stated during the US- 
Soviet summit at Malta, “we have no 
master plan, no desire to drive 
America out of Europe. In calling for 
a new Helsinki mechanism, we 
have chosen a framework that gives 
the United States and Canada le- 
gitimate roles in Europe.’°° 
Beyond the desire of some War- 
saw Pact security theorists to retain 
NATO as an instrument for the re- 
straint of a unified Germany, the So- 
viets expect West European inte- 
gration to dilute German influence 
in Central Europe. The Soviets, 
French, and even the West Ger- 
mans agree that incorporating a 
unified Germany and its army within 
a supra-national “West European 
Confederation” with its own military 
forces would resolve concerns over 
the maintenance of present bor- 
ders. Under such a “mechanism” 
all “foreign” troops would be with- 
drawn from Central Europe, a pro- 
posal that has been frequently aa- 
vanced by Moscow. This proposal 
would require only that American 
and British forces withdraw from 
western Germany as residual Sovi- 
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diers on German soil would further 


reinforce Polish and Soviet confi- | 


dence on the territorial question. 
As stated by former British De- 
fense Minister David Owen, “it 
would not be impossible for NATO 
to accept that United States forces 


would not be deployed in a united | 
Germany. The skill will come, how- 
ever, in keeping American forces In __ 


Western Europe and in keeping a 


united Germany within the Western | 
European security framework.’”3! 
US Secretary of Defense Richard | 


Cheney has said that an agreement | 


under which “the Soviets were out 
of Eastern Europe and the US re- 


tained a modest presence in West- — 


ern Europe would probably be the 
ideal outcome.’%* For his part, 
USSR Deputy Foreign Minister Via- 
dimir Petrovskiy has already de- 
clared that “our final goal is to have 


not a single Soviet soldier abroad | 


by the year 2000.’°8 


Various regional groupings are | 


expected by Soviet security ana- 
lysts to facilitate economic integra- 


tion while contributing to the stabili- 


zation of an all-European security 
system. The Italians, for example, 
have helped to organize a so-called 
Danube and Adriatic grouping in 


the south.°* For Austria, Czechoslo- 


°°The New York Times, Nov. 30, 1989. 

°°The Washington Post, Dec. 3, 1989. 

3'The London Sunday Times, Nov. 12, 1989. 

°°The Wall Street Journal (New York), 
Jan. 31, 1990. 

°8The Washington Times, Jan. 17, 1990; 
see also Die Welt (Hamburg), Feb. 28, 1990, 
translated in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC), Mar. 1, 1990, pp. 3-4. 

34 Mitteleuropa Tunes Up Once More,” The 
Economist (London), Nov. 18-24, 1989, p. 73. 
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vakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia, 
which are also participating in this 
regional grouping, membership in 


the European Community is the ulti- 
'mate goal. The first meeting took 


place in Budapest during Novem- 


| ber 1989. Although Czechoslovakia 


was not a participant at that time, it 
hosted a second meeting in Brati- 
slava in April 1990. During this lat- 
ter meeting, there was resistance to 
suggestions that Poland join the 
grouping.°° 

But whereas Moscow sees cen- 


| tripetal forces in action in the West, 


it is forced to contend with growing 
centrifugal forces in the East. Bur- 
latskiy has observed that “there is 
an asymmetry between the disinte- 
gration of Eastern Europe and the 
growing integration of Western Eu- 
rope.” As a result, he fears that the 
Soviet Union could become “an eco- 
nomic appendage of the West, a 
supplier of raw materials.” The only 
alternative, Burlatskiy argues, is the 


| creation of “a common market on the 
| entire European continent. 
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When asked, however, West Eu- 
ropeans question whether Russia is 
not too big, and too Asian, to fit in as 
a full member of the EC. Yet, as with 
Turkey, the potential political cost of 
exclusion is simply perceived as 
too high. The price of eventual as- 
sociate membership Moscow will 
probably have to pay will likely be 
the independence of the Baltic re- 
publics. Inasmuch as the Lithua- 
nians, Latvians, and Estonians are 
determined to regain the indepen- 
dence illegally taken from them, 


| West European politicians have no 


flexibility with regard to supporting 
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the self-determination of the Baltic 
republics. 

Diplomats from Finland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Iceland have 
all indicated to the author the willing- 
ness of the Nordic Council to accept 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania as 
members. Such action would un- 
doubtedly be reassuring to Moscow 
since it would tend to restrain the 
penetration of German political influ- 
ence into the Baltic republics. It also 
accords with Soviet conceptions of 
a European security regime based 
on the “model” of Northern Europe, 
which was discussed above. 


OBVIOUSLY, the transition to anew 
security regime will invoive a series 
of stages. Economic integration of 
the kind that now exists in Western 
Europe—broadened to _ include 
Central Europe and perhaps the 
Soviet Union as well—could pro- 
vide a firm foundation for the new 
security structure. Toward this goal, 
the 12-nation European Community 
and the six-nation European Free 
Trade Association (Austria, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland) began the process of 
forging an expanded free trade 
area and customs union in Decem- 
ber 1989.°" Integrating Eastern Eu- 
rope into this scheme will, of 
course, be more difficult. But the es- 
tablishment of a US$12 billion East 
European Development Bank to as- 
sist Central and East European 
states in establishing market econ- 
omies is an initial step toward all- 
European economic integration.°° 
The transition to a new security 
environment will further expose So- 
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viet economic and political vulnera- 
bilities. Soviet political analysts like 
Bovin admit such vulnerability when 
they explain that “Americans real- 
ize that the shifts in East Europe and 
the acute collisions and difficulties 
within the USSR weaken the posi- 
tions and narrow the room to ma- 
neuver on the part of the Soviet 
leadership. So [the West does] 
have trump cards.” Yet, Bovin also 
believes the West to be sufficiently 
sophisticated to welcome the Sovi- 
et Union as a permanent partner in 
constructing a new European secu- 
rity structure founded on economic 
integration. Thus, the United States 
and its allies will not deny Moscow 
its aspirations, because ‘the Ameri- 
cans consider it not in their own 
interest to undermine the forces aa- 
vocating perestroyka and the fur- 
ther evolution of Soviet foreign poli- 
cy within the framework of new 
political thinking.’”°? 

The implication of Bovin’s state- 
ments is that tying the Soviet Union 
to Europe is every bit as critical fora 
just and stable security regime as 
is tying Germany to Western Eu- 
rope. Such a scenario would re- 
quire “new political thinking” on the 
part of the West and, in the process, 
jettisoning the misperceptions that 
have accumulated over the last 70 
years of confrontation with the Sovi- 
et Union. 


°5The New York Times, Apr. 10, 1990. 
ibid., Nov. 30, 1989. 

3’The Wall Street Journal, Dec. 19, 1989. 
’8The Washington Post, Apr. 10, 1990. 
%/zvestiya (Moscow), Feb. 7, 1990. 
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THE EIGHT books under review can 
be divided into two categories: 
those that deal with the Russian rev- 
olutions of 1917 (Raleigh, Burdzha- 
lov, Smith, and the two works by 
Mandel) and those that deal with 
the civil war years (Broido, Bur- 
bank, and Sakwa). Or another pos- 
sible division is between the books 
that are mainly sympathetic to the 
October Revolution and those that 


DAVID MANDEL. The Petrograd 
Workers and the Soviet Seizure 
of Power. New York, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1984. 


VERA BROIDO. Lenin and the 
Mensheviks: The Persecution of 
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Bolshevism, 1917-1922. Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1986. 


RICHARD SAKWA. Soviet 
Communists in Power: A Study 
of Moscow During the Civil 
War 1918-1921. New York, 

St. Martin’s Press, 1988. 


are mainly hostile to it. This division 
reveals a surprising fact: all the 
books on 1917 are sympathetic to 
the revolution, while all the books 
on post-October developments are 
hostile. But on further reflection, 
perhaps this result is not So surpris- 
ing: whoever is in power always 
looks bad enough to make whoever 
is in Opposition look good. But is 
there another approach that will al- 
low us to overcome this division and 
to see 1917 and the following years 
as a unified historical process? 
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The search for this unity will take | 
us back to the period before 1917 to | 
consider the impact of World War | 
on Russia. Of the works under | 


review, the one that tells us most | 


about this subject is Donald 
Raleigh’s Revolution on the Volga: 
1917 in Saratov. Raleigh shows that | 
nothing about the course of the rev- 
olution or its outcome can be under- | 


stood without considering the all- | 


pervasive influence of the war. 

It is difficult to appreciate the | 
sheer scale of the war's disruption | 
of Russian society. For example, a | 
crucial factor in the ultimate Bolshe- 
vik Success was the support of the 
military garrison stationed far from | 
the front in Saratov. Although the | 
soldiers of this garrison were often 
called “peasants in gray coats,” 
these uprooted people in the garri- | 
son were for the time being neither |. 
peasants nor gray-coats but a | 


group of men not engaged in any | 


useful activity while being main- 
tained at great expense. 


Lars T. Lih is Assistant Professor | 
in the Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Wellesley College (Welles- 
ley, MA). He is the author of Bread 
and Authority in Russia, 1914— 
1921 (1990) and Bolshevik Sowing | 
Committees of 1920: Apotheosis 


of War Communism? (forthcoming | 


in 1990). 


the disruption caused by the war 
are population figures from Saratov 
in 1916 which show that the per- 
centage of refugees (17.9 percent) 
was greater than either the profes- 
sional middle class (15.5 percent) 
or the commercial middle class (9.8 
percent). How much can the class 
analysis suitable for more settled 
times tell us when unassimilated 
newcomers outnumber the mem- 
bers of certain traditional classes? 

The war also led to economic 
strains that aggravated existing 
class hostilities and to political 
strains that not only increased the 
tension between liberals and so- 
Cialists but split apart the socialist 
movement. Thus, the war eliminat- 
ed whatever small chance of con- 


sensus and compromise had exist- 


ed among existing classes and 
political groupings. 

Curiously, Raleigh chooses to 
downplay the impact of the war in 
his summation: “True social revolu- 
tion erupted in Russia in 1917. It 
was not accidental. It was not solely 
the child of the war. It was not out of 


| character with the country’s po- 
| litical 


and social development” 
(p. 321). Such conclusions spring 


— _ ——__—_——- ——— 


from disputes between historians 
that | find rather metaphysical, inas- 
much as the categories according 
to which such disputes are con- 
ducted—'true social revolution,” 
“accidental’—seem arbitrary. What 
did ‘the country’s political and social 
development” mean apart from the 
events that made it up, including 
war and revolution? Certainly, the 
profound strains in prewar society 
had been engendered by the tsarist 
government's reluctant recognition 
that industrialization and modern 
education were required for war- 
making potential. Moreover, al- 
though | agree with Raleigh that 
tsarism was not viable, it was not vi- 
able precisely because it could not 
sustain a modern war. States inca- 


Even more striking evidence of. 
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pable of repelling armed invasion 
cannot survive in the pitiless envi- 
ronment of the 20th century. 

Raleigh avoids contradiction be- 
tween the conclusion quoted above 
and his fine portrayal of the effects 
of the war because he sees the war 
as aggravating or intensifying al- 
ready existing discontents. But 
what if we were to reverse our per- 
spective? We could then argue that 
the war led to what | will call the dou- 
ble breakdown: by 1917 Russia had 
neither the material base for the 
necessary economic relations be- 
tween town and country nor the po- 
litical base for an effective national 
“oolitical class.” The economic 
breakdown meant that food pro- 
duced by the peasants could not be 
obtained solely by exchange meth- 
ods; the political breakdown meant 
that conflict among contenders for 
power crippled any attempt to cre- 
ate a new political authority. 

People reacted to this unprece- 
dented set of problems by falling 
back on social loyalties and ideolo- 
gies developed before the war, but 
these loyalties and _ ideologies 
evolved in unexpected ways when 
they were forced to cope with chal- 
lenges for which they were not de- 
signed. This reversal of perspective 
gives appropriate weight to the pre- 
war developments that defined how 
people saw their choices and strat- 
egies, but it gives the determining 
role to the challenges of the double 
breakdown. Indeed, much evi- 
dence found in the other studies of 
1917 and the civil war under review 
supports this hypothesis. 


EDUARD Burdzhalov’s Aussia’s 
Second Revolution: The February 
1917 Uprising in Petrograd is a 
classic of Soviet historical writing. 
Donald Raleigh, the editor and 
translator, writes that it “may well be 
the best book in any language” on 
the February Revolution. | would 
not go as far, since Tsuyoshi Ha- 
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segawa built upon Burdzhalov’'s 
book to give a more balanced pic- 
ture of the February Revolution. | 

Russia’s Second Revolution’s im- 
pact on the development of Soviet 
historical writing that is fully de- 
scribed in Raleigh’s sympathetic in- 
troduction. Burdzhalov owes his no- 
toriety on the Soviet scene to his 
open mind on the subject of Bolshe- 
vik vacillations and miscalculations, 
but this issue does not have the 
same significance for a Western 
audience. Nevertheless, Burdzha- 
lov’s book can be recommended to 
Western readers not only because it 
is now more easily available than 
the Hasegawa study, but also be- 
cause it is a gripping portrayal of 
events that does not lose sight of 
the larger social forces involved. 

The books by S. A. Smith and 
David Mandel focus exclusively on 
the Petrograd working class. They 
complement one another nicely: 
Smith deals primarily with authority 
relations within the factory, while 
Mandel describes the changing at- 
titude of the working class toward 
the problem of state political author- 
ity. Both share an infectious admira- 
tion for the militant “conscious wor- 
ker.” In his Red Petrograd: Revo- 
lution in the Factories, 1917-1918, 
Smith’s description of factory com- 
mittees, trade unions and workers’ 
control is well-written and soberly 
argued. 

Mandel’s The Petrograd Workers 
and the Fall of the Old Regime and 
The Petrograd Workers and the So- 
viet Seizure of Power are valuable 
contributions to the existing litera- 
ture. His interpretation is rather 
schematic, but it is an intelligent 
schema that is carefully worked out 
and gives a dramatic push to his 
chronicle. Best of all, Mandel 
quotes contemporary sources ex- 


'See Tsuyoshi Hasegawa, The February 
Revolution, 1917, Seattle, WA, University of 
Washington Press, 1981. 
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SERDAR ERASE aR ERT HE nM ae gD ea 
del admiringly describes three fea-_ 


tensively and at length. A dispas- 
sionate paraphrase of a rabble- 
rousing speech may be inaccurate 
just because it is dispassionate. 
With his quotations of the speeches 
of the day, Mandel evokes the 
hoarse voice of the exhausted agi- 
tator that is the essence of 1917. 

Two main themes emerge from 
these studies. The first is the impos- 
sibility of coalition. Liberals and so- 
cialists who might have worked 
together under an established polit- 
ical authority could not do so when 
the nature of political authority itself 
was up for grabs: too much was at 
stake. 

This split between liberals and 
socialists inevitably led to a further 
split within socialist ranks between 
those who insisted that coalition 
was impossible and those who in- 
sisted that coalition was necessary. 
Neither socialist position was 
based primarily on ideological prin- 
ciples. As Mandel especially makes 
Clear, pro-coalition socialists were 
not necessarily bound by Marxist 
theory on the necessity of a bour- 
geois revolution; rather, this theory 
rationalized their gut feeling that the 
country could not be run without 
cooperation among the educated 
elite. Burdzhalov’s account of the 
February Revolution shows. that 
these gut attitudes were present 
right from the beginning of 1917. 

The second broad theme in these 
studies also relegates ideology to a 
lesser role, for all authors stress that 
the drive for sovereignty based on 
the soviets (sovetskaya viast’) was 
motivated above all by the need to 
solve the challenges posed by the 
economic and political breakdowns 
of 1917. The logic of events is en- 
capsulated by a June 1917 resolu- 
tion of a meeting of workers’ repre- 
sentatives quoted by Smith: 


We believe that even if the wage 
increases are now granted, the 
uninterrupted rise in the price of 


commodities and of [housing ac- 
commodations] will render this 
gain worthless. And so a decisive 
struggle is necessary to establish 
workers’ control of production and 
distribution, which, in turn, re- 
quires the transfer of power into 
the hands of the soviets. (p. 124) 


In this resolution, we note the ref- 
erence to the out-of-control eco- 
nomic situation that doomed in- 
dividual attempts at economic bet- 
terment. In turn, the critical state of 
the economy led to the demand for 
kontrol’, or checking up on the own- 
ers. This demand is an example of 
what might be called the politics of 
suspicion, because the underlying 
assumption was that the owners 
were to blame for economic disrup- 
tion. The politics of suspicion led in- 
evitably to the demand for a political 
authority that excluded the “capital- 
ist saboteurs.” 


THE WORKS by Raleigh, Burdzha- 
lov, Smith, and Mandel aim to show 
that the actions of the working class 
were in some sense rational—that 
is, they cannot be explained by an- 
archistic instincts, by ideological 
utopianism, or by the skillful dema- 
goguery of Bolshevik “outside agi- 
tators.” They have made their case 
so well that (the penalty of success) 
this dispute no longer seems very 
interesting. 

More relevant to our concerns is a 
broader claim made primarily by 
Smith and Mandel: worker radical- 
ism in 1917 was a shining moment 
of class assertion that remains an 
inspiring demonstration of the pos- 
sibility of socialist democracy. | 
want to examine this claim because 
the very high evaluation of 1917 is 
one reason for the feeling of disap- 
pointment and betrayal caused by 
the civil-war period. 

Both Smith and Mandel highlight 
the quality of intolerance in working- 
Class political culture. Indeed, Man- 
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tures of the political culture of the 
workers: a principled dislike of 


compromise, a demand for class | 
unity, and a pervading suspicion of | 
the educated elite. One could ar- | 


gue that much of Stalinist political 


culture was both a direct manifesta- © 


tion of these qualities and a reaction 
against them, since it must have 
been difficult to govern people who 
both refused to compromise and in- 
sisted on unity. 

The deep-seated suspicion that 
characterized the working-class at- 


titude toward the educated elite gave | 
rise to the basic rhetorical term — 


“sabotage.” As Smith remarks, “ ‘sa- 


botage’ and ‘saboteur were key | 
words in popular discourse during © 


the revolution” (p. 167). 

Here a recent remark by Soviet 
publicist Igor’ Klyamkin about the 
“enthusiasts” of the 1930's seems 


relevant. In response to those who © 
look back to the 1930’s with nostal- | 
gia, Klyamkin granted that the en- — 


thusiasm of the period was real and 
contributed to the achievements of 
the Soviet Union. But, he continues, 
this enthusiasm was so deeply 
bound up with the murderous “‘vigi- 
lance” of the 1930's that its passing 
is difficult to mourn. The same might 
be said about the militancy of 1917 


(although Klyamkin himself traces _ 
Stalinist political culture only back — 


to war communism).” 


However, Smith and Mandel fo- . 


cus so exclusively on the workers 
that they give the impression that 
the workers’ suspicion of elite sabo- 


tage was in large part justified. This . 


contention could be debated, al- 
though careful attention must be 
given to the slippery term “sab- 
otage,” under which one could 


lump together such disparate ac- — 


tions as placing dynamite under a 


See Igor’ Klyamkin, ‘Why It Is Difficult to 
Speak the Truth,” Novyy Mir (Moscow), No. 2, 
1989, p. 227. 


bridge and a principled refusal to 
compromise. 
But “sabotage” was not only an 


accusation, it also was a prescrip- 
‘tion for overcoming the double 
breakdown: put down the sabo- 
teurs and you have removed the 
_ main obstacle to a unified economy 


and a stable political authority. This 


prescription, it seems to me, was 


deeply unrealistic and doomed 
from the start the project of a politi- 
cal authority based on the soviets. A 
political authority based on the sovi- 
ets could not have overcome the 
double breakdown, and so its later 
“degeneration’—or rather, muta- 
tion into something else—does not 
inspire in me the same disappoint- 


| ment as it does in Smith and Mandel. 


Mandel tends to accept the mili- 
tant workers’ melodramatic picture 
of a pitched battle between the 
democratic forces and a Provision- 
al Government controlled by the 
forces of “counterrevolution.” But 
the real problem with the Provision- 
al Government was that it barely ex- 
isted. Here Raleigh’s description of 
Saratov stands as a stark presenta- 
tion of the underlying processes of 
the revolution that are generally ob- 
scured by the high politics in the 
capital. A theme that runs through 


| Raleigh’s book is the breakdown in 


day-to-day public administration, 
the absence of law and order, and 
the deterioration of public services. 
A Saratov Bolshevik named Pavel 
Lebedev put his finger on the prob- 
lem when he observed about the lo- 
cal government that “not one ques- 


| tion that interested the masses was 


raised and resolved in its entirety. 
Naturally, the masses turned away 
from it as though they had forgotten 
about its existence” (p. 199). 


DESPITE my critical remarks, | be- 
lieve that the empathy Raleigh, 
Burdzhalov, Smith, and Mandel 
have with their subject has helped 
them to present—along with the 
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many other excellent studies pub- 
lished over the last decade or so—a 
rounded and convincing portrait of 
1917.2We do not have a similar por- 
trait of the civil war years, perhaps 
because, as in the books on that 
subject under review, a lack of em- 
pathy has led scholars to take an 
adversarial approach toward their 
subject. This lack of empathy is not 
simply a matter of the political 
stance of the authors. When Smith 
and Mandel, for example, look be- 
yond October, all they see is loss, 
degeneration, and breakup, as 
their beloved “conscious workers” 
are dispersed by economic col- 
lapse, civil war, and co-optation into 
the party-state bureaucracy. 

The basic problem, | believe, is 
the lack of appropriate standards to 
apply to the civil war years. If one 
conclusion emerges unambiguous- 
ly from the study of 1917, it is 
that democracy—either liberal or 
socialist—was inadequate for cop- 
ing with the double breakdown of 
national economic relations and po- 
litical authority. 

In fact, the luckiest thing that ever 
happened to the Constituent As- 
sembly—the symbol of Western- 
style democracy in Russia—was Its 
dispersal by the Bolsheviks. If it had 
actually attempted to govern and 
had been unable to deal with end- 
ing the war, solving the food crisis, 
and responding to regional revolts, 
it would quickly have fallen apart 
and shared the inglorious reputa- 
tion of the Provisional Government. 
The symbol of the sovereignty of the 
soviets—the Central Executive 
Committee—was more discreetly 
prevented from disgracing itself. 
But if we once accept that democ- 


°For a discussion of recent scholarship on 
1917, see Ronald G. Suny, “Revising the Old 
Story: The 1917 Revolution in Light of New 
Sources,” in Daniel H. Kaiser, Ed., The Workers’ 
Revolution in Russia, 1917, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1987, pp. 1-19. 
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racy was not in the cards, what 
standards do we apply? The an- 
swer, for the most part, is that we 
find ourselves at a loss. The three 
books on the civil war under review 
are each in their way examples of 
the application of inappropriate 
standards. 

Vera Broido’s Lenin and the Men- 
sheviks: The Persecution of Social- 
ists under Bolshevism does not 
meet even the weakest academic 
standards. It comes complete with 
a charmingly diabolical Lenin who 
isa ‘secret megalomaniac, as there 
are secret drinkers” (p. 10). Lenin’s 
uncontrollable hatred drives the re- 
luctant Bolsheviks to persecute 
their erstwhile Menshevik com- 
rades. The first half of Broido’s book 
is an elementary history of the Rus- 
sian Revolution about which it will 
be kindest to pass over in silence. 
The valuable part of the book is the 
chronicle of Menshevik martyrdom. 
Here Broido is able to call on family 
history (her parents were prominent 
Mensheviks) and a number of other 
sources to write almost a month-by- 
month account of arrests, exiles, 
and executions. From this perspec- 
tive, the argument that the harsh pe- 
riod of war communism gave way to 
the more relaxed period of the New 
Economic Policy (NEP) dwindles in 
significance, inasmuch as harass- 
ment of the Mensheviks actually in- 
creased in the early 1920's. 

Despite Broido’s lack of academ- 
ic sophistication, she poses a Chal- 
lenge: can anything at all be said 
to excuse such dreadful and un- 
deserved suffering? And yet this 
question does not end the discus- 
sion, for one can ask a question of 
Broido: what solution did the Men- 
sheviks propose for the grim reali- 
ties of those troubled times? Here 
Broido has nothing to say, for she 
focuses almost completely on pas- 
sive suffering. Her silence is em- 
blematic of the tragic irrelevance of 
humane, Westernized values to the 
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challenge of the double breakdown. 


THE VALUES that the Mensheviks 
advanced may not have been able 
to offer a path out of troubled times, 
but they are still around today while 
Bolshevik values have faded. The 
same is true of a whole range of 

| ideals promoted by the various 
members of the intelligentsia, as 
shown by Jane Burbank’s /ntelli- 
gentsia and Revolution: Russian 
Views of Bolshevism, 1917-1922. 
The most surprising thing about this 
book—surprising probably even to 
the author herself—is its relevance 
to the Soviet Union today. Now that 
the intelligentsia is finding its inde- 
pendent voice again, its members 
are picking up their feud with Bol- 
shevism right where they left off 70 
years ago. All the values promoted 
by Russian intellectuals in the civil 
war years have their advocates to- 
day, including even the outlandish 
ravings of anti-Semitic conspiracy 
theorists. 

Burbank devotes a chapter each 
to figures representing the major 
currents of thought within the intelli- 
gentsia, which allows her to exam- 
ine individual personalities as well 
as the clashing outlooks they em- 
braced. As Burbank points out, in- 
telligentsia critics are the source of 
much of our thinking about war 
communism, and she believes that 
this influence is to their credit: “they, 
and not the government, were cor- 
rect from the beginning about the 
problems of socialist construction” 
(pp. 253-54). 

Yet, to take one example, Bolshe- 
vik food-supply policy was a con- 
scious retreat from socialist princi- 
ple.* The intelligentsia critics—and 
Burbank—misread_ the historical 
experience of the civil war period. In 
their polemical haste to dismiss 


‘Lars T. Lih, Bread and Authority in Russia, 
1914-1921, Berkeley, CA, University of California 
Press, 1990, p. 213. 


Bolshevik excuses for economic 
failure, the critical intellectuals 
grossly underestimated the tremen- 
dous pressures of day-to-day cop- 
ing with the double breakdown. 

It is also doubtful whether the 
burgeoning over-centralized state 
arose merely as a result of Leninist 
ideological prejudices. For exam- 
ple, the liberal Peter Struve was the 
principal architect of the theory that 
Russian economic collapse was a 
practical refutation of socialism, 
and yet here is what he himself said 
when he was still advising the gov- 
ernment in 1916: “We must have a 
harmonious, fully thought-out orga- 
nization of all the aspects of life in 
conformity with the objectives of a 
war of indeterminate duration. [This 
is} the problem of the all-round or- 
ganization of the nation—economic, 
political, and perhaps above all, 
spiritual.’° 

Burbank describes her subjects 
as modestly accepting the tradi- 
tional role of the intelligentsia as 
“observers, analysts, and critics” 
(p. 253). But wait a minute—isn’t 
this a bit too modest? Paul Milyukov, 
Victor Chernov, Struve, Julius Mar- 
tov—these people presented them- 
selves as potential leaders of the 
revolution and the country, and 
Struve, Milyukov, and Chernov held 
the highest political posts. This fact 
is important for our understanding 
of the political breakdown, for the 
failure of the intelligentsia as a politi- 
cal class gives us some idea of the 
difficulties the Bolsheviks had to 
overcome in rebuilding political au- 
thority in Russia. 

Two aspects of this failure become 
clear in Burbank’s pages. The first is 
the fantasy relationship with the 


°Cited in ibid., p. 267. Struve also argued 
that socialist doctrine was at fault because it 
preached laziness. This nonsense is merely an 
intellectual’s version of accusations of sabotage: 
the belief that the dislocations of a collapsing 
economy are due to the malevolence of a whole 
class. 
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narod. It seems that the intelligen- 
tsia could switch back and forth at a 


i 


i 


i 
i 
f 
1 


moment's notice from hating the 


narod for spoiling their lovely revo- 


lution to clinging to the narod as a | 


repository for the intelligentsia’s 
own values.® Judging from Bur- 


bank’s account, the intellectuals’ ru- | 


minations about the narod were 


vague, barely distinguishing among | 


peasants, workers, and soldiers. The 


Bolsheviks’ crude Marxist categories | 


begin to look like marvels of sophisti- | 


cation by comparison. 


Burbank also chronicles the sorry | 
record of splits, feuds, and divi- | 
sions among the intelligentsia politi- | 


cians. The intolerant features of 


working-class political culture reap- _ 
pear among the educated elite. The 


divisions were not only among Men- 


sheviks, Socialist Revolutionaries, | 


Kadets, and monarchists, but within 
each of these currents. After read- 
ing Burbank’s book, one is less sur- 
prised by the crude methods used 
by the Bolsheviks to ensure their 


precarious unity than by their ac- | 


complishment of preserving any. 


unity at all. 


THE BOLSHEVIK obsession with 
political unity is part of Richard Sak- 


wa's definition of war communism in | 
Soviet Communists in Power: A | 
Study of Moscow During the Civil - 


War, 1918-1921. Sakwa wants to 


demonstrate that war communism | 


did not result from the civil war, Rus- 
sian backwardness, or any other 
“exogenous circumstance,” 


such categories as ‘Bolshevik pro- 
ject” and “communist project.” 


Because the “Bolshevik project” | 


®°For what one can only hope is an extreme 
expression of intelligentsia hostility to the real-life 
narod, see Terence Emmons, Ed., The Time of 
Troubles: The Diary of lurii Viadimirovich Got'e, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1989. 


but - 
from primary Bolshevik goals. 
Sakwa analyzes these goals using . 


| 


covers everything from the determi- 
nation to stay in power to a long- 
term strategy of industrialization, 


‘the concept is too unwieldy to be of 


much use as an analytic tool. Sak- 
wa’s critique of the “communist pro- 
ject” is based mainly on Marxism’s 
neglect of the need for an indepen- 
dent civil society. 

It is hard to disagree that Bolshe- 
vik ideology valued unity of will infi- 
nitely higher than the pluralism of 
civil society. Sakwa uses a Central 


‘Committee resolution of May 1918 


to demonstrate this point: “Without 


a firmly united party, acting as one 
| person, we will not be able to cope 
'with the tasks facing us. [We re- 


quire] a powerful core, permeated 


| with a single will and a single aspir- 


ation” (p. 99). But the same point 
was made by Aleksandr Chayanov, 
the famous critic of Marxist agrarian 


| theory, during economic debates in 
| 1917: “We do not only need a single 
| plan, but also a single will to carry 
| out that plan.”” Thus, Marxist ideo- 
| logical commitment was not the 
| cause of the collapse of civil society 
| in the years 1914-21. Rather, a ba- 


sic loyalty to the imperatives of unity 
sprang from an environment char- 
acterized by the double break- 
down, when the fundamental unity 
underlying Russian society no long- 
er existed. Perhaps we would have 
a greater empathy with the strivings 
of those troubled times if we read 
less Karl Marx and more Thomas 
Hobbes. 

Like the intelligentsia critics of 
Bolshevism described by Burbank, 


‘| Sakwa is exasperated by attempts 


to excuse Bolshevik failures by ref- 
erences to the civil war. But the 
challenges faced by the Bolsheviks 
were not those of the civil war alone: 
the concept of the double break- 
down gives a better idea of the di- 
mensions of these challenges and 
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’Cited in Lih, op. cit., p. 88. 
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their pre-October roots.’ The use of 
a concept like the double break- 
down would have prevented Sakwa 
from repeating the popular argu- 
ment that war communism must 
have been ideologically motivated 
because it intensified in 1920, after 
the civil war seemed to be over. It 
does not take much acquaintance 
with documents from 1920 to real- 
ize that the foremost thought on 
everyone’s mind was to stave off 
economic breakdown and, in the 
words of a Bolshevik official, to 
“crawl out of the quagmire” into 
something remotely resembling 
normal times.® 

Sakwa gives us much useful data 
on such diverse topics as the coop- 
eratives, wage policy, and the fight 
against religion (although curiously 
no vivid portrait of Moscow as a city 
ever emerges). He devotes much 
attention to the party disputes of 
1920-21 and sheds welcome light 
on such obscure figures as Ye. N. 
Ignatov and T. V. Sapronov, whose 
challenge to the party leadership is 
labeled by Sakwa the “Moscow Au- 
tumn” in an unconvincing parallel to 
the Prague Spring (p. 274). But Sak- 
wa’s book is fundamentally weak- 
ened by its focus on describing and 
explaining “war communism.” As a 
result, despite all the useful infor- 
mation in this study, we are further 
away from the empathetic kind of in- 
depth presentation that historians 
have achieved for 1917.9 


PERHAPS the underlying problem 
with “war communism” is that no 


a 


8This comment, made at the Eighth 
Congress of Soviets in 1920 by V. V. Kunayev, is 
discussed in Lars T. Lih, Bolshevik Sowing 
Committees of 1920: Apotheosis of War 
Communism? Carl Beck Papers in Russian 
and East European Studies, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA, forthcoming in 
1990. 

%ln this regard, see also Silvana Malle, The 
Economic Organization of War Communism, 
1918-1921, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1985. 
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matter how it is defined, it centers 
on the question “what went 
wrong?’—an open invitation to the 
imposition of inappropriate stan- 
dards. Bolshevik prejudices cer- 
tainly are an integral part of any val- 
id historical account of the period. 
But we should keep alive at least the 
possibility of a more sympathetic 
account of Bolshevik efforts. We 
can then grant that the Bolsheviks 
were a bunch of incompetent ideo- 
logues—what else could they have 
been?—and still argue that for a 
bunch of incompetent ideologues, 
they did not do so badly. 

In our search for useful standards 
for the study of the civil war period, 
we might consider a representative 
of the intelligentsia discussed in 
Jane Burbank’s book. Nikolay Us- 
tryalov, who stands somewhat 
apart from most of Burbank’s other 
subjects, was the principal theorist 
of the “Changing Landmarks” 
(Smena_ Vekh) movement that 
urged the right-wing intelligentsia in 
emigration to come to terms with the 
Bolshevik government and to act as 
a sort of loyal opposition. Judging 
from Burbank’s use of disparag- 
ing epithets to describe him and 
his thought—"xenophobic,” “fatal- 
istic,” “conscious chauvinist,” “ag- 
gressive nationalism’ —Ustryalov 
seems as unrespectable today as 
he was back then. Could one possi- 
bly learn from such a man? But hav- 
ing read the articles by Ustryalov on 
which Burbank relies,'° | find her 
characterization one-sided and 
tendentious. 

Ustryalov's core value was the 
continuity of Russian statehood 
(gosudarstvennost’). In his view, 
this continuity alone could preserve 
the possibility both of cultural devel- 
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1°The articles can be found in N. V. 
Ustryalov, Pod znakom revolyutsii (Under the 
Badge of the Revolution), Harbin, 1925; and 
idem, V bor'be za Rossiyu (In the Struggle for 
Russia), Harbin, 1920. 
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opment without outside intervention 
and of a recognized contribution to 
world history. But the concern with 
statehood gave Ustryalov a more 
profound sense of the crisis created 
by military defeat and the double 
breakdown that accompanied it. A 
hands-on acquaintance with the al- 
ternatives to Bolshevism engen- 
dered his heightened sense of the 
difficulty of overcoming the political 
breakdown. A loathing of 1917— 
the year of state disintegration— 
started Ustryalov on his journey 
from orthodox Russian liberalism to 
conciliationism, and the experience 
of living through Admiral Aleksandr 
Kolchak’s defeat in Siberia com- 
pleted it. The horrors of civil war 
made civil peace a moral impera- 
tive, since only peace made possi- 
ble a humane evolution of the Bol- 
shevik government. These values 
and experiences allowed Ustryalov 
to see Bolshevism with a dual vi- 
sion: he could be scornful of Bol- 
shevik ideology and devastatingly 
eloquent about the horrors perpe- 
trated by the Cheka, and still de- 
fend the Bolsheviks as the only par- 


ty capable of preserving Russian 
statehood. 


THERE is no need to defend all of 
Ustryalov's positions: no doubt he 
had many illusions about NEP and 
later about Stalin. But thinkers like 
Ustryalov do offer us the outlines of 
an approach that can empower em- 
pirical research. To make this ap- 
proach more concrete, | offer anew 
label for the post-October, pre-NEP 
years: “the period of reconstitu- 
tion.” Like all historical labels, it is 
based on intertwined moral and 
empirical propositions: overcoming 
the double breakdown was the 
most important task for the Russian 
government during this period, and 
the difficulties of establishing and 
preserving economic and political 
unity are much greater than those 
who live in settled times can easily 
imagine. 

The proposed label is not meant 
to replace war communism’s im- 
plied question “what went wrong?” 
with an equally limiting “what went 
right?” One can still examine the 
many Bolshevik policies that hin- 
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dered reconstitution, but at least 
this approach holds open the possi- 
bility of appreciating the real ac- 
complishments of the Bolsheviks as 


well as other social forces. The con- | 
crete question then becomes: what | 
forces (policies, leaders, groups) | 


led toward reconstitution, and what 
forces led away from it? 

An approach stressing the impor- 
tance of reconstitution is also a re- 
sponse to the challenge of seeing 
the revolutionary years as a unified 
historical process. Reconstitution 
only makes sense in relation to the 
Crisis of the double breakdown that 
had its roots in earlier years. The la- 
bel requires some dimming of the 
luster of 1917, the year of acceler- 
ated breakdown that saw only the 
first confused strivings toward cre- 
ative solutions. But in return, the la- 
bel allows us to see the following 
years as something more than a 
saga of betrayal and lost hopes. 
Perhaps then the scholarly achieve- 
ments we have seen in the study of 
1917 can be generalized to the 
whole drama of the years 1914—21. 
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THE TERM glasnost’ has become 
universally known since Mikhail 
Gorbachev became leader of the 


| Soviet Union. But in fact it has more 


than a century-old history. In The 
Long Road to Freedom: Russia and 


| Glasnost, Walter Laqueur points out 
| that its earliest use may be traced 
to the muckraking and “radical” 
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émigré journalism of Alexander 
Herzen in the 1850's. In the 1860's, 
as W. Bruce Lincoln has noted, ' the 
term was used by enlightened intel- 
lectuals and liberal reformers to ad- 
vocate the emancipation of the serfs, 
as well as administrative reforms to 
make the government more respon- 
sive to society’s needs. 

In the 19th century, glasnost’ 
connoted the need for the govern- 
ment’s actions to be open to public 
scrutiny, so as to preclude the man- 
ifold abuses and crimes of the bu- 
reaucracy. Essentially, this is the 
meaning that was originally at- 
tached to the word glasnost’ by 
Gorbachev and his allies in the par- 
ty. It is opposed to partiynost’, 
which proclaims the primacy of the 
interests and needs of the party and 
gives priority to the demands of ide- 
ology over accurate factual infor- 
mation. As Laqueur correctly notes, 
glasnost’ is a style of government 
rather than a policy. True, by reveal- 
ing the real inadequacies in the 
country, glasnost’ may lead to (or 
demand) perestroyka (reconstruc- 
tion)—but the two are quite different 
things and one may occur indepen- 
dently of the other. 

In today’s American political cul- 
ture, | would say that g/asnost’ is 
equivalent to openness in govern- 
ment, an openness that may be 
achieved through publicity in the 
media and resort to the Freedom of 
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Consequences of Glasnost’ 


Information Act. While in the United 
States this openness has in the last 
resort been obtained through court 
action, in the Soviet Union it has 
been mainly the doing of writers 
and littérateurs. As a matter of fact, 
| would argue that glasnost’ has 
been primarily the outcome of the 
more relaxed and tolerant censor- 
ship that began to be practiced in 
the closing years of Leonid Brezh- 
nev’s rule and that acquired a well- 
nigh irresistible dynamic force un- 
der Gorbachev. 

By revealing the many shortcom- 
ings and problems of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s past and present, glasnost’ 
has also put in question the ideolog- 
ical basis, the framework, and the 
legitimacy of the Soviet system. 
Perestroyka thus became the logi- 
cal consequence of g/asnost’, a 
consequence with which Gorba- 
chev is now trying to cope. 

The books by Walter Laqueur 
and Alec Nove are therefore quite 
timely in giving an up-to-date ac- 
count of the workings and results of 
glasnost’ up to the time they were 
written—that is, the middle of 1989. 
As a result of being published so 
quickly, however, the two volumes 
also show the marks of having been 


'W. Bruce Lincoln, “The Problem of 
Glasnost’ in Mid-Nineteenth Century Russian 
Politics,” European Studies Review (London), 
Vol. IX, 1981, pp. 171-88. 
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produced in haste; they contain not 
only a number of typographical er- 
rors, but also minor factual inaccu- 
racies that careful editing would 
have eliminated. However, both 
books are well researched, are very 
informative, and read well. They are 
essential to an understanding of the 
transformation occurring in Russia 
today, as well as to a comprehen- 
sion of its immediate past. 


THE READERS of Problems of 
Communism do not need a detailed 
summary of the various forms g/as- 
nost’ has taken and of the factual 
revelations it has produced. The 
partial table of contents in Nove’s 
volume gives a fair idea of the top- 
ics affected by glasnost’: Stalin and 
Stalinism; the Rehabilitation of His- 
tory—or the History of Rehabilita- 
tion; the Terror; Religion, National- 
ism, Morality; Literature and the 
Media; Politics, Sociology, and 
Law; Economic Problems and |s- 
sues. | would only like to point 
out some observations and conclu- 
sions that, tomy mind, emerge from 
the many concrete illustrations that 
both authors have culled from an 
extraordinarily broad and thorough 
perusal of practically everything of 
importance that has been pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union in the last 
five years or so. 

In its Soviet incarnation, glas- 
nost—i.e., publicity—involved a 
more open account than heretofore 
permitted of the problems and 
abuses occurring in Soviet daily life. 
Glasnost’ did not go much beyond 
the practice of “unmasking’” and 
condemning specific instances of 
wrongdoing perpetrated by various 
Soviet bureaucracies and failures 
of performance in the economic 
realm. But the sheer magnitude of 
the wrongdoings—for example, in 
Brezhnev's immediate entourage— 
revealed by glasnost’ in order to ex- 
plain the unsatisfactory state of the 
country did astonish both Soviet cit- 


izens and Western observers alike. 
Thus, the revelations acquired a dy- 
namic of their own, eventually forc- 
ing discussion of the causes that 
underlay the parlous situation. In 
this manner, as more and more of 
the hidden past became known, the 
so-called ‘blank spots” of Soviet 
history came to stand out more 
forcefully. 

To understand the causes of pres- 
ent inadequacies, it was neces- 
sary to dig further and further into the 
errors and crimes of the past. Inevita- 
bly such investigations meant putting 
in question the basic moral and psy- 
chological wellsprings of official poli- 
cy and bureaucratic performance (at 
whatever level) and accounting for 
their effects on the moral and psy- 
chological, as well as physical, con- 
ditions of the population (or select 
groups and individuals). 

Also not surprisingly, one of the 
major points of attention in the earli- 
er stages of glasnost’ related to the 
Gulag and its victims. Harbingers of 
glasnost’ in this case are Nikita 
Khrushchev's speech at the 20th 
CPSU Congress (1956)—which, in- 
cidentally, still has not been pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union—and his 
permission to publish A. Solzheni- 
tsyn’s novella One Day in the Life of 
lvan Denisovich and V. Dudintsev’s 
novel Not by Bread Alone. Quite 
logically, these revelations de- 
manded better knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the period of Stalin’s 
unchallenged dictatorship. Infor- 
mation on Stalin’s regime—largely 
known and publicized in the West— 
opened the floodgates of glasnost’ 
and led to an ever freer and broader 
ranging discussion of the very na- 
ture of his rule and regime. Stalin- 
ism—Stalin’s ghost, in Laqueur’s 
formulation—was the first issue of 
principle that was raised and it stim- 
ulated discussion on the nature of 
the country’s past and the very es- 
sence of the Soviet system. 

In turn, this meant the necessity 
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of ‘rehabilitating’ many of Stalin’s | 
victims and querying his policies— | 
first domestic, but then also foreign. 
The question of alternatives to his | 
policies arose, too—for example Ni- | 
kolay Bukharin’s position on collec- | 
tivization. In this way some of the old | 
Bolsheviks, as-well as previously | 
banned writers (A. Platonov, M. Bul- | 
gakov, A. Akhmatova, E. Zamiatin, | 
and others) became the symbols | 
and inspiration of an ever broaden- | 
ing spectrum of opinions and ap- | 
proaches to Soviet Russia’s past | 
and present. The present is now | 
discussed more openly and critical- | 
ly; fundamental questions on the | 
best way to solve contemporary dif- | 
ficulties are beginning to be debat- | 
ed in the light of those revelations, © 
while knowledge of foreign prac- | 
tices and ideas and of proposed al- | 
ternative solutions in the past be- | 
comes available again. 

Following a Russian tradition go- 
ing back to the 18th century, litera- | 
ture has been the major vehicle of | 
glasnost’. People assess and de- 
bate the revelations and new infor- | 
mation provided by novels, short | 
stories, drama, poetry, and essays 
on aesthetics. Only slowly, and } 
often quite reluctantly, did repre- | 
sentatives of other professions— |. 
economists, historians, lawyers, so- | 
ciologists—become drawn into the | 
process of g/asnost’. The reason for | 
this lag is not far to seek. These |, 
fields required, first, a great deal of |. 
still inaccessible information and, | 
second, the development of con- | 
crete policy responses to the prob- 
lems revealed by glasnost’: both | 
conditions might be too uncomfort- | 
able for the party leadership. Nor 
could concrete issues be effective- | 
ly tackled in the absence of a genu- | 
ine democratization of the Soviet 
party-state. 

In the case of historians, full g/as- 
nost’ about the “blank spots” of the 
past would not only require freer ac- 
cess to sources but the courage to 
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challenge major figures in the aca- 
demic establishment. Another rea- 
son for the historians’ tardiness, not 
mentioned by either of our two au- 
thors but to my mind equally impor- 
tant, is the fact that full g/asnost’ 
about Russia’s history requires not 
only new factual information but 
also a better understanding of the 
meaning of these facts for the de- 
velopment of Russia and the Soviet 
Union. A better understanding, 
however, entails two fundamental 
changes: from a philosophic or 
methodological viewpoint, it would 
be necessary to give up the notion 
of lawful inevitability (zakonnomer- 
nost’) of historical evolution, and to 
pay attention to individual motiva- 


| tions and psychological and moral 


factors. Such changes in method- 
ology in turn would require a new 


| vocabulary and getting rid of or re- 


defining, in the light of verifiable evi- 
dence, a number of cliche con- 
cepts (e.g., class war, feudalism, 
imperialism, etc.). This would mean 
a major “reconstruction” of the his- 
torians’ explanatory and conceptu- 
al frameworks. 

Writers of historical fiction have 
taken the first steps in revising 
the standard framework and pro- 
fessional historians will have to fol- 
low suit. The first signs of such a 
radical transformation are making 
their appearance, as | saw during 
my recent visit and conversations 


: with fellow historians in the Soviet 


Union. This will hardly please a num- 
ber of Western historians, for it may 
very well be that some fashionable 


| Western historical approaches will 


have little appeal to a genuinely open 
and “reconstructed” Soviet historian. 


RUSSIAN literature of the 18th and 
19th centuries approached reality 
from the perspective of moral and 
philosophical concerns. But by en- 
gaging, whether implicitly or explic- 
itly, in moral judgments and meta- 
physical speculations, the writers 
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opened the gates to far-ranging 
and deeply probing psychological 
analyses and intellectual debates. 
This same tradition, in the context of 
glasnost’, put in question one of the 
fundamental features of the Soviet 
“experiment,” namely, its concep- 
tion of the nature of man and its ef- 
forts at “restructuring” it. The ex- 
periment having obviously largely 
failed, leading novelists can now 
say: man’s nature has not been 
changed, a new type of man (the 
Soviet man) has not emerged; but in 
the course of the experiment, man’s 
inner soul may even have been 
damaged, perhaps _irremediably 
so. Soviet society has to confront 
the questions about the way out. 
What were the alternatives to the ex- 
periment available in the past and 
what is again possible now? 

No one can deny the seriousness 
and the difficulty of these questions, 
for they involve passing a judgment 
not only on the history of the last 70 
years and on the very meaning of 
the “October Revolution,” but also 
deciding what are Russia's genuine 
traditions and values. A critical 
evaluation of Leninism (and its rela- 
tionship to Stalinism and to what fol- 
lowed) is still not permitted, al- 
though, as Nove notices, some 
small breaches in the efforts at 
stonewalling this issue have been 
made recently. Moreover, where is 
one to look for alternative ideologi- 
cal concepts as well as political 
models? Under the circumstances, 
it is not surprising that such hal- 
lowed “traditions” as nationalism 
and religion have come prominently 
to the fore. 

Walter Laqueur’s great merit is to 
give a detailed and full account of 
the revival of Russian nationalist ex- 
clusiveness and moralism, as well 
as of religious faith and Orthodox 
church tradition. Such manifesta- 
tions have not only a positive as- 
pect, but a negative side as well. A 
sense of nationalist exclusiveness 
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brings with it social and cultural 
chauvinism that, in turn, lead usually 
to xenophobia and anti-Semitism— 
and, as we know, both are expressed 
more and more openly in the Soviet 
Union. The open and active revival of 
Orthodoxy has not only the beneficial 
aspect of restoring the values of 
Christian spirituality; it also may pro- 
duce such negative manifestations 
as cultural chauvinism. In addition, it 
also bolsters such aggressively- 
defensive attitudes as the rejection of 
all displays of modernism, as well as 
of liberalism, which become identi- 
fied with toleration of depravity and 
moral laxness. 

Thus glasnost’ has had the not un- 
expected result (all too familiar in the 
history of the 20th century) of stirring 
up hate—hatred of avant garde aes- 
thetics, hatred of other nations and 
creeds. Such hateful attitudes have 
led to clamorous demands for re- 
strictive police legislation and ruth- 
less authoritarianism to prevent or 
eradicate all these evils. Laqueur not 
only points out this facet of g/asnost’, 
most often associated with the group 
Pamyat’'—Nove dwells on it too—but 
also reminds us of the startling and 
disturbing historical precedents and 
comparisons in Wilhelminian and 
Weimar Germany. The comparative 
dimension is absolutely indispens- 
able if we wish to understand the dy- 
namic potential—for both good and 


evilthat is contained in glasnost’. 


BOTH Nove and Laqueur cover the 
same ground, sometimes the same 
facts are related by both. This is only 
natural, for both have to draw on the 
same body of evidence. Laqueur's 
book is the more analytical of the two, 
for it not only stresses the compara- 
tive and historical dimensions, it also 
puts in sharp focus the political impli- 
cations of the problems created by 
glasnost’. His is a critical evaluation, 
balanced but tilting to a “pessimistic” 
interpretation of the implications of 
glasnost’ for the survival of the Soviet 
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system. Conscious of the distinc- 
tion between glasnost’ and pere- 
stroyka, Laqueur remains skeptical 
of a genuine and far-reaching politi- 
cal perestroyka as a result of the 
revelations and discussions made 
possible by g/asnost’. Recent state- 
ments by Gorbachev concerning the 
basic constitutional and economic 
character of perestroyka bear out La- 
queur’s Cautious assessment. 

Professor Nove, by contrast, ap- 
proaches the evidence from the in- 
side, as it were. He obviously is at 
ease and more familiar than La- 
queur with the specifically Russian 
aspects of g/asnost’, with the un- 
spoken allusions to Russia’s literary 
and intellectual tradition. He is also 
more “optimistic” in his assessment 
of glasnost’, which he places within 
the framework of Russia’s liberal, 
democratic, humanitarian, and so- 
Cialist traditions. He appears to share 
with left Menshevism an approval in 
principle of the revolution of 1917 
and its hope for the possibility of a 
moderate, democratic, and socialist 
perestroyka of Russian society. He is 
also more critical of economic liberal- 
ism and market capitalism than La- 
queur. Unfortunately, in my opinion, 
Nove’s book is short on interpreta- 
tion; by and large he is content to of- 
fer a full repertory of the disclosures 
and new topics of discussion al- 
lowed by g/asnost’ without touching 
on their broader implications for the 
Soviet system as a whole. 

Be that as it may, on the basis of 
the evidence they both adduce, | 
think that Laqueur and Nove would 
in substance agree with the follow- 
ing statement: 


A mixed government is not the 
most favourable to action; but in 
their old age, nations have less 
need of acting: this [representa- 
tive] government is the one which 
most aids production, and which 
procures to man the greatest 
amount of prosperity; it is, above 


all, the one which imparts the 
highest activity to mind within the 
sphere of practical ideas: in short, 
it renders the citizen independent, 
not by the elevation of sentiments, 
but by the operation of laws; as- 
suredly these are great compen- 
sations for great disadvantages. 


The quotation is from the preface 
(pp. 16-17) by the Marquis de Cus- 
tine to his well-known book, origi- 
nally published in 1843, La Russie 
en 1839. Doubleday has now pub- 
lished a slightly abridged version 
(85 percent of the original) of the 
English translation of 1843 under 
the misleading title Empire of the 
Czar: A Journey through Eternal 
Russia. 

It is a most handsomely pro- 
duced volume—having beautiful 
typeface and lay-out, with anumber 
of heretofore rarely reproduced il- 
lustrations and particularly attrac- 
tive vignettes at the head of each 
chapter culled from a contempo- 
rary Russian journal. In its own 
days, La Russie en 1839 fed the 
wave of Russophobia that swept 
France (and England) before the 
Crimean War. 

The book, however, is less a de- 
scription of Russia in the reign of 
Nicholas | than a critical and emo- 
tional response to the secretive- 
ness and brutal arbitrariness of 
his regime. Custine is primarily a 
moralist—in the classical French 
17th and 18th century tradition, and 
sometimes a clever political analyst 
and thinker, in the vein of Vicomte 
de Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Staél. (The only comprehensive and 
intelligent monograph on Custine 
and his book is by George F. Ken- 
nan, some pages of which are re- 
printed in the present volume as an 
introduction.) Custine’s factual in- 
formation and observations of Rus- 
sia and its people are often inaccu- 
rate, partial, and marred by an 
emotional flaunting of the notorious 
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French ethnocentricity in standards | 
of taste and judgment. His psycho- | 
logical and political comments, 
however, bespeak the keen intelli- | 
gence and subtle perceptivity of | 
men and women of his generation. 

Daniel J. Boorstin’s comparison, 
in his foreword, of Custine’s work } 
with Alexis de Tocqueville’s classic 
Democracy in America is, in my 
opinion, quite out of place. Tocque- 
ville not only traveled extensively in 
the United States, while Custine 
only glimpsed St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and the road in between, and 
the one leading to Yaroslavl’ and 
Nizhniy Novgorod. Tocqueville also 
knew the language and was familiar 
with the English and European 
background of 19th century Ameri- 
cans, whereas Custine was igno- 
rant of both the language and the 
history of the country he described. | 

Boorstin justifies the (re)pub- | 
lication of the book in the following | 
words: ‘obviously we cannot un- 
derstand any nation, including our |. 
own, without knowing its past. And | 
especially in the case of Russia we 
need every kind of help that can be 
found toward a fuller knowledge of 
the past. For in recent decades 
the Russians—even after becom- 
ing Soviets—have not given them- 
selves or us much reliable help.” 
Quite apart from the sketchy knowl- 
edge of Russian historiography this 
statement bespeaks, and regard- 
less of one’s opinion about the rele- 
vance of history to the understand- 
ing of the present (| for one think that 
it is rather tenuous and requires 
handling with the greatest of cir- 
Cumspection), it is doubtful that 
Custine’s cogitations and egregious 
ignorance of Russian history and so- 
ciety, whatever the cleverness of his 
general reflections, can be of much 
help in confronting the issues that La- 
queur and Nove raise in their well- 
informed accounts of glasnost’ and 
of its possible consequences. 
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'| COMMUNISM is dissolving before 
| oureyes, and anew debate is build- 
/|ing in the wake of its dissolution. 
| History itself is prompting a rethink- 
_|ing of the study of communist and 


“post-communist” systems. What 


| are the terms of this debate, recon- 
| ceptualizing the “problems of com- 


munism” as they were defined for 
decades? 

The debate once again centers 
on the question of where the line 
is between problems of commu- 
nism and problems of governance, 
which used to set one political side 
against another. One side saw all 
problems in communist countries 


as problems of communism, while 
a second regarded them as prob- 
lems of governance. Today, how- 
ever, aS communism and the cold 
war fade together, it ought to be 
wholly possible and salutary to 
move beyond this ancient dispute. 
It no longer makes sense, on one 
side, to insist that all fundamental 
problems in communist and “post- 
communist” countries are inevita- 
bly “problems of communism.” On 
the other side, glasnost’ regard- 
ing communism’s crimes and fail- 
ures—we're getting it, after all, from 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze themselves—invali- 
dates the old sympathizers’ at- 
tempts to “explain away” the short- 
comings of communist regimes, as 
well as a certain social science ten- 
dency to describe communist poli- 
tics in terms of just another system 
with its own, albeit very peculiar 
“oroblems of governance.” 

Reform in communist systems al- 
ways prompted this debate, and re- 
form had been attempted in fits and 
starts for more than three decades. 
Nikita Khrushchev’s initial, and tim- 
id, criticism of Stalin’s crimes first 
made it at least plausible to argue 
that communist regimes could 
change from within. Janos Kadar’s 
“goulash communism,” the Prague 
Spring, and Eurocommunism each, 
in different ways, also suggested de- 
velopment rather than a dead end. 
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Perestroyka and Beyond 


In the last five years, however, 
Gorbachev's assault on communist 
orthodoxy broke the dam of com- 
munist reform. Astonishingly, the 
leader of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union has himself be- 
come the leader of an ‘“anti-party 
group”! The pent-up waters of com- 
munist change have been let loose, 
and they seem strong enough to to- 
tally dissolve the Stalinist structures 
within the foreseeable future. 

Stalinism seems to have lost the 
war, even if all the battles are not yet 
over. Soviet perestroyka, glasnost’, 
and “new political thinking” in for- 
eign policy have changed com- 
munism’s face in the world, while a 
whole series of liberations (Andrey 
Sakharov, a more open emigration 
policy for Soviet Jews, etc.), rehabi- 
litations (Nikolay Bukharin, Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn, etc.), and con- 
fessions of guilt (the massacre of 
Polish officers by the Soviet secret 
police in Katyn, Afghanistan, the 
Krasnoyarsk radar system, etc.) re- 
veal an internal wrestling with truth 
that has inevitably led to demystify- 
ing the very myths upon which com- 
munism and the Soviet regime were 
based: the necessity of the lead- 
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ing role of the communist party, the 
superiority of communist ideas over 
socialist ones, and the meaning of 
both the historical figure of Lenin 
and ‘“Leninism’’ itself. 


NOT THAT everything is decided: 
fierce rear-guard fighting is occur- 
ring, as we have seen, for example, 
in China. Hence, a real danger is 
the tendency to forget what we 
used to know—to try to compre- 
hend today’s events as if their ori- 
gins and context were irrelevant to 
their significance. A brief quotation 
from an official communiqué issued 
in the aftermath of the Tiananmen 
events in China reminds us of the 
kind of thinking characteristic of an 
earlier era: 


Those party members who deviat- 
ed from the correct political stand 
and violated party discipline dur- 
ing the turmoil and the counter- 
revolutionary rebellion should be 
strictly punished in accordance 
with the discipline, including ex- 
pelling them from the party.’ 


This is the Stalinist language of 
democratic centralism, a high (and 
Criminal) ideological justification for 
purges, political murder, and mas- 
sive repression. Remembering the 
bureaucratic vocabulary of Stalinist 
morality, the intellectual distance 
traveled away from this wooden lan- 
guage by the Gorbachevs, the Imre 
Pozsgays, and even the Wojciech 
Jaruzelskis only astonishes us the 
more, despite the recidivism report- 
ed from time to time. The rest of 
communism’s old bloody-minded- 
ness is reflected in a few lines from 
Deng Xiaoping’s notorious June 9 
speech to military commanders af- 
ter the Beijing massacre: 


This storm was bound to happen 
sooner or later. As determined by 
the international and domestic cli- 
mate, it was bound to happen and 


was independent of man’s will. It 
was just a matter of time and 
scale... . Actually, what we faced 
was not just some ordinary people 
who were misguided, but also a 
rebellious clique and a_ large 
guantity of the dregs of society 
.... They had two main slogans: 
to overthrow the communist party 
and topple the socialist system. 
Their goal was to establish a bour- 
geoils republic entirely dependent 
on the West.* 


Few people are persuaded by 
this language any more. The histori- 
cal masquerade of communism as 
a higher truth is ended. The com- 
munist “vanguard” party is discred- 
ited as an idea, and the disap- 
pearance of Marxist-Leninist self- 
righteousness is among the most 
important causes, and effects, of 
perestroyka. Those few communist 
governments in which Stalinism’s 
wooden language remains dé ri- 
gueur are either fooling themselves 
(some folly is irremediable) or 
demonstrating they have become 
mere ruling cliques, having lost the 
old communist party’s genuine so- 
cial roots. 

International opinion reacted 
emotionally to communism’s col- 
lapse this past year. George Will, for 
one, sounded downright melodra- 
matic: “These are the most momen- 
tous months in mankind's history. 
This is So not merely because of the 
scale of events shaking regimes from 
the Danube to the China Sea, but 
also because of the clarity with which 
great ideas are clashing and historic 
controversies are being resolved.” 
Will concluded, portentously but 
entirely plausibly, that the “‘totalitar- 
ian premise itself’ was being ad- 
ministered a historic defeat.° 

Will’s conclusion is, | think, cor- 
rect. Communism’s dissolution, both 
as a system and as an idea, is so 
plain and so far advanced that not to 
begin with the assumption that pere- 
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stroyka has put everything at stake 
seems intellectually dishonest. We 
are far from being able to know what 
will be put in communism’s place, 
but we do know that the old game 
iS up. 

A new framework for thinking 
about Communism remains to be 
worked out, and the varieties of 
analysis will need to account for the 
diversity of reform communist and 
post-communist political conditions. 
It is still too soon to know everything 
anew conception must account for. 


Yet, we can see various elements |. 


being put together in recent books 
on Soviet politics, four of which are 
reviewed here. 


TO REVIEW (let alone to write!) 
books on communism’s evolution is 
a perilous task today. Events quick- 
ly put books out of date and devalue |. 
old categories, the continued rele- | 
vance of the concept of “‘totalitar- 
ianism” in particular. Probably no 
one realized five years ago, when 
Gorbachev became general secre- 
tary of the CPSU, that change would 
occur so quickly or could involve so 
much. 

Michel Tatu’s Gorbatchev, L’URSS 
va-t-elle changer? (Gorbachev: Will 
the USSR Change?) reminds us 
how even the most expert of Sovie- 
tologists “failed” to foresee either 
the extent or the rapidity of com- 
munism’s evolution. But upon ac- 
ceding to power Gorbachev himself 
had not measured the full range 
and depth of Soviet problems, thus, | 
at that time, his program was not yet 
nearly so radical as it has become. 
Itis thus pointless to ask why no one 
“predicted” what has occurred. But 
itis worth thinking about why so few 
Sovietologists gave convincing or 


'The New York Times, June 26, 1989. 

“The transcript of Deng Xiaoping’s speech 
appeared in ibid., June 30, 1989. 

°George Will in The International Herald 
Tribune (Paris), June 8, 1989. 


genuinely committed accounts of 
the potential for communist reform 
from within, i.e., from the top. 

Tatu’s work, published in 1987, 
presents itself as an “inventory” of 
“everything one can know about 
[Gorbachev] at the present time” 
(p. 5). Tatu’s complaint about how 
little information was available, de- 
spite SOVT, the new and successful 
Soviet studies computer network he 
had set up at Le Monde (where he 
remains one of the grands jour- 
nalistes and editorialists), sounds a 
bit quaint today.* Certainly we did 
not, and do not, know everything. 
But we can make certain distinc- 
tions among the things we don't 
know. Some details, the facts of 
childhood and other personal char- 
acteristics, don’t necessarily count 
for much. Others, such as Gorba- 
chev’s education, experiences in 
the party, and friendships he made 
along the way, can help us under- 
stand where the “Great Reformer” 
came from politically, how he made 
it to the top, and how reformist he 
was when he got there. 

In this vein, a retired Soviet gen- 
eral, in arecent interview, poses an 
impertinent question that should 
disturb even the most unconditional 
Gorbachev admirer. Despite the 
Soviet leader's “great courage” po- 
litically, said lvan D. Yershov, “Gor- 
bachev and some of the others held 
major posts in [the Brezhnev] years 
and did nothing to get things start- 
ed earlier. Where were they?’”° 

| think this is an important ques- 
tion, one that Tatu could not answer 
(and one that has not yet been an- 
swered satisfactorily). Although Tatu 
provides much new_ information 
about Soviet leaders, the early “Gor- 
bachev network’—how it began, 
how it was cultivated, how it interact- 
ed with the patronage networks of 
Leonid Brezhnev, Yuriy Andropov, 
and Konstantin Chernenko, and 
how it “elected” itself at the end— 
remains largely unresearched. 
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The missing information is impor- 
tant because, beyond a historian’s 
interest in “what happened,” it will 
tell us much about the internal life of 
communist parties. What did com- 
munist leaders say to each other 
during all these decades? How 
could ambitious people so suc- 
cessfully maintain a conspiracy of 
silence toward the outside world? 
What were the human characteris- 
tics that made democratic central- 
ism and the ban on factions so com- 
pelling at the top of the hierarchy? 
Knowing how the reform-minded 
Gorbachev network created itself 
and survived to triumph will surely 
increase confidence that totalitar- 
ianism will always be temporary, 
that the desire for freedom will al- 
ways, sooner or later, win out over 
dictatorial obsession with power 
and control. 

More is known about the last 
stages of Gorbachev's selection 
than about his years as a middle- 
level party official. For example, the 
hypothesis, implied by Tatu and as- 
serted by Jerry Hough, that a two- 
stage succession was informally 
agreed upon at the time of Andro- 
pov's unexpected early incapacita- 
tion and death, seems quite credi- 
ble. The old guard gotits last hurrah 
(Chernenko), but allowed Gorba- 
chev to move halfway onto the sad- 
die, where he assumed several ma- 
jor responsibilities and was assured 
of moving into the top job following 
Chernenko’s death. 


LT 


4Other early discussions of Gorbachev's 
biography include Dusko Doder, Shadows and 
Whispers, New York, Random House, 1986, 
pp. 281— 94; Zhores A. Medvedev, Gorbachev, 
New York, Norton, 1986; Christian Schmidt- 
Hauer, Gorbachev: The Path to Power, London, 
|. B. Tauris, 1986; and Archie Brown, 
“Gorbachev: New Man in the Kremlin,” Problems 
of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 
1985, pp. 1-23. 

5The New York Times, Sept. 21, 1989. 
Yershov served as second-in-command of the 
Warsaw Pact forces that invaded Czecho- 
slovakia in August 1968 
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Tatu’s biography was one of the 
first accounts to reveal Gorba- 
chev’s friendship, at Moscow State 
University in the early 1950's, with 
Zdenek Mlyna¥, who was to be- 
come a leading Czechoslovak re- 
former of the mid-1960’s. Though 
not much can be deduced with cer- 
tainty about the effect of this or other 
alleged friendships with East Euro- 
pean reform leaders, Mlynar, inter- 
viewed by Tatu, gave an impression 
that Gorbachev was a free-thinking 
personality even then: “One day 
[Gorbachev] told me, ‘But Lenin 
didn’t put [Julius] Martov [an oppo- 
sition Menshevik leader] in prison, 
he allowed him to emigrate.’ In 
1952, that meant,” Mlynar opined, 
“that the student Gorbachev was 
questioning whether people really 
were divided into those who ac- 
cepted the party line and criminals” 
(p. 44). 

Tatu’s book remains a useful, ex- 
pert summary of both Gorbachev's 
biography, and, in chapters 7-9, of 
Soviet domestic and foreign poli- 
cies in the first two years of his rule, 
before the radicalization of pere- 
stroyka. Tatu even put his scholarly 
prestige on the line earlier than 
many others, by asserting that 
“contrary to what certain people 
thought in the beginning, [Gorba- 
chev's] policy is not a ‘trick’ to put 
our Western vigilance to sleep, in- 
asmuch as the reasons for these 
changes are almost exclusively do- 
mestic in character” (p. 255). 


THE VOLUME edited by Seweryn 
Bialer, Politics, Society, and Nation- 
ality Inside Gorbachev's Russia, |s 
the fruit of an East-West Forum pro- 
ject. It features chapters on the pre- 
Gorbachev roots of reform (by Peter 
Hauslohner), and several social is- 
sues (Gail Lapidus’s discussion of 
the emergence of a Soviet civil soci- 
ety, Alexander J. Motyl’s analysis of 
nationality questions, and Laurie P. 
Salitan’s essay on Soviet Jewry). Ar- 
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chie Brown provides a general es- 
say on “Ideology and Political Cul- 
ture,” and Bialer wrote two topical 
chapters, one on Boris Yel'tsin’s 
ouster as chief of the Moscow city 
party committee and as a candi- 
date member of the Politburo, and 
one on the “Moscow Spring” peri- 
od. The latter included a discussion 
of the 19th Party Conference and of 
the Central Committee plenum of 
summer 1988.° 

Instead of trying to review all 
the excellent contributions to this 
volume, let me focus on two points 
raised by Brown, Bialer, and Lapi- 
dus. Archie Brown encourages the 
reader to think anew about a com- 
mon-sense idea of Soviet ‘political 
culture.” His objective is not to reha- 
bilitate a controversial term used in 
the 1960’s in American compara- 
tive-politics analysis, but to avoid 
an old habit of conceiving the com- 
munist mentality solely in terms of 
“ideology” vs. “pragmatism.” He 
finds that “Soviet Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and Russian and Soviet political 
culture are intertwined and make an 
impact on each other’ (p. 27). 
Brown's point is that Soviet Marx- 
ism-Leninism can be revised with- 
out necessarily becoming un- or 
anti-Soviet or Russian. Consequent- 


°Bialer begins by quoting Robespierre’s 
observation that “A single week in the life of a 
revolution is often richer in historical events 
than a year of normal times.” 

The best account of Soviet events in the 
spring and summer of 1988 is William and Jane 
Taubman, Moscow Spring, New York, Summit 
Books, 1989. Their statement of perestroyka’s 
predicament remains valid: “The way we lived 
[in Moscow] helped us better understand the 
paradox that confronts Gorbachev's 
revolution: the same conditions that make change 
essential are those that obstruct it. Decades of 
mismanagement have convinced many Russians, 
including Gorbachev supporters, that nothing 
can be changed, while poor health, poor food, and 
other strains of everyday life sap the energy 
they might otherwise devote to reform. These 
conditions are a ticking time bomb. Gorbachev 
has only so long before they cease to be 
justification for the reforms and become his 
opponents’ proof that the reforms have failed” 
(p. 24). 


ly, ‘there are few policy options that 
are actually ruled out by Marxism- 
Leninism, although it is an ideology 
that makes it more difficult to de- 
fend some than others” (p. 29). 

In a sense, Brown raises the 
whole question of the meaning of 
Leninism. A crucial example is the 
issue of democratic centralism, dis- 
cussed by Brown and, more exten- 
sively yet, by Seweryn Bialer. What 
is the “Leninist” point of view here? 
The answer is, as usual, that Lenin 
said almost everything and the con- 
trary. Certainly, his predominant 
emphasis was on centralism and 
the need for “unity” (i.e., the party 
must be totally united behind the 
policy of the leader). Yet, at advan- 
tageous moments, Lenin also em- 
phasized the “democracy” in dem- 
ocratic centralism. The point is not 
to rehash the obvious—that Lenin 
was a philosophical and political 
opportunist—but to recognize that 
references to “a return to Le- 
nin” could be used, as Gorbachev 
has, to justify a liberal and demo- 
cratic policy as well as acentralized 
dictatorship. In this regard, Bialer 
writes: ‘“‘[Institutionalized] competi- 
tion can be achieved with only one 
party in the Soviet Union, although 
the principle of democratic central- 
ism and the resolution of the Tenth 
Party Congress of 1921 banning the 
creation of factions would have to 
be abolished” (p. 224). 

Although a multi-party system 
has now become almost a foregone 
conclusion, within the CPSU it is 
hard to see why formal repeal of 
both the ban on factions and the 
principle of democratic centralism 
would still be necessary. The ban 
on factions is being quietly aban- 
doned (the Inter-Regional Group, 
Democratic Platform, and other po- 
tential parties already exist in the 
Soviet parliament), while democrat- 
ic centralism could, as Gorbachev 
has already hinted will occur, be re- 
defined rather than eliminated.’ 
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This would enable a_ reformed 
CPSU to accept genuine “plural- 
ism, political democratization, and 
legal reform’’—in short, to accept, 
as Gail Lapidus says, “the emer- 
gence of. civil society in the Soviet 
Union” (pp. 130-31). If the CPSU 
accepts pluralism and legality for it- 
self, it has no basis for rejecting the 
same principles for society. 

But the party cannot establish a 
civil society. Although ‘“Peter-the- 
Greatism” can produce an army, it 
cannot create a citizenry. A civil so- 
ciety can only be produced by the 
people. On this point, Lapidus 
agrees with Archie Brown's empha- 
sis on the need to take changing 
political culture into account and 
Bialer's emphasis on the need to 
eliminate the unwritten democratic 
centralist code that has pervaded 
Soviet society as well as Soviet 
state and party structures.® The So- 
viet people have changed since 
1917, and the changes they have 
undergone have created greater 
possibilities for democracy in the 
Soviet Union today than existed in 
the past. The concern of these spe- 
Cialists, in other words, is also about 
whether the Soviet people are 
ready for democracy. 


JERRY HOUGH states that his Rus- 
sia and The West: Gorbachev and 


‘For an earlier analysis, which though on the 
right track turned out to have been overly cautious, 
see Ronald Tiersky, Ordinary Stalinism: 
Democratic Centralism and the Question of 
Communist Political Development, London, 

Allen & Unwin, 1985. My general purpose in this 
book was to challenge the shortsighted view 

that communist parties could never produce the 
leaders of their own transformation. This 

proved correct. But | supposed change would 
probably be slow and complex. Instead, the 
communist idea was nullified in a single stroke by 
eliminating the communist party's “leading 

role” from the East European and Soviet 
constitutions. 

®The most evocative studies | know of this 
unwritten code are the novels of Alexander 
Zinoviev and, above all, his semi-sociological 
The Reality of Communism, London, Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd., 1984. 


the Politics of Reform “is really the 
summary of a lifetime of work” (p. 
267). Like Moshe Lewin’s The Gor- 
_bachev Phenomenon: A Historical 
_ Interpretation, it is a long-term view 
‘focused by short-term intensity and 

questions. Both writers asserted 


| early on that Gorbachev's moment, 


| whatever its outcome, was a turning 
| point in Russian and Soviet history. 
| In a long-term view, Gorbachev's 
| reform, by literally putting every- 


thing at stake in the Soviet Union, 


| has reopened the historic question, 
| whither Russia? How does the long- 
| term view of Hough and Lewin aid in 


our comprehension of perestroyka? 
In Russia and the West, Hough 
develops his controversial idea that 


| “the best way for a contemporary 


American to understand the Bol- 
shevik Revolution is to think of it as 
the Khomeini revolution of Russian 


| history” (pp. 8-9). Contending that 


“we have been misunderstanding 
Russian history and the Bolshevik 
Revolution” (p. 7), Hough portrays 
pre-revolutionary Russia, like Iran 
under the Shah, as a combination of 
modernization and repression, yet 
on the whole more inclined to West- 
ernize than to resist Westernization. 
In his view “the Bolshevik Revolution 
was an unnatural break with Russian 
history,” in the sense that it was fun- 
damentally xenophobic: 


at a very basic level Leninism was 
appealing to the enormous anxiety 
of the newcomers to the city and 
to their rejection of the West Euro- 
pean way of life they were encoun- 
tering and the Westernized elite 
created by Peter the Great who 
were promoting further Western- 
ization. . . . Although Lenin pre- 
sented socialism as a Successor 
to Western European capitalism, 
his program really implied a differ- 
ent path of development—a path 
emphasizing old communal values 
and an absence of the insecurity 
of the market... . the same xeno- 
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phobic emotions that produced 
the anti-Jewish pogroms then pro- 
duced the Bolshevik Revolution 
but now were directed at the 
entire Europeanized part of the 
population. (p. 9) 


| find this argument unconvinc- 
ing. The problem with it is revealed 
in Hough’s text, when he says (on 
the same page as the above quote) 
that ‘the Soviet system as it evolved 
under Lenin and especially under 
Stalin flowed from the [anti-Western] 
essence of the revolution.” It seems 
fundamental to make a clear dis- 
tinction, at least on this point, be- 
tween Lenin and Stalin. It was Sta- 
lin’s “socialism in one country” 
doctrine (1924) that set the tone for 
the Soviet Union’s xenophobic de- 
velopment, while the image of the 
revolutionary period itself was, as 
commentators have long agreed, 
very much of a Westernizing, Cos- 
mopolitan movement whose tone 
was set by leaders such as Lenin 
and Trotsky. 

In fact, Hough claims more than 
is necessary to make his point 
about Gorbachev's reforms. He 
says that “if we see the Bolshevik 
Revolution in these terms, the 
1980's become much clearer” (p. 
10), that ‘the Bolshevik Revolution 
was an unnatural break with [West- 
ernizing] Russian history, and Gor- 
bachev’s radical reforms are simply 
a return of Russia toward that which 
is normal for it” (p. 8). It makes more 
sense, | think, to see the Stalin peri- 
od alone—if such a stretched anal- 
ogy has to be made at all—as “the 
Khomeini revolution of Russian his- 
tory.” Aren't Stalin (the former semi- 
nary student) and the Ayatollah a 
much more plausible couple than 
Lenin and Khomeini? 

Glasnost’ in Soviet historical writ- 
ing will eventually make it possible 
to assess the extent of Lenin’s re- 
sponsibility for Stalinism. And al- 
though Lenin was accused often of 
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being “too Russian” after 1917 (for 
example, he imposed the Russian 
Party's ideas of discipline—demo- 
cratic centralismm—as obligatory for 
parties wanting to join the Comin- 
tern), he clearly was no xenophobe. 

Most of Russia and the West is an 
informed, insightful, and plainly 
written study of Soviet domestic 
politics, the area in which Hough's 
work has been most influential. His 
brief chapter on the Gorbachev 
generation is, in its good sense and 
simplicity, excellent on the social 
background and demographic char- 
acteristics of the new ruling elite. 
His analyses of group and institu- 
tional interests and of intellectual 
currents show why a strict “interest 
group theory” could never have 
predicted the radicalization of Gor- 
bachev. It seems exaggerated in 
hindsight, given the problems we 
now see, to think, as Hough did, that 
Gorbachev ‘could have guaran- 
teed himself a quiet five to ten years 
in office at a minimum by taking a 
slow and gradual approach” (p. 
107). Nevertheless, Hough's analy- 
sis makes one try to calculate— 
both despite and because we want 
Soviet decommunization—whether 
Gorbachev's audacity has heated 
up the situation too much. 


WHAT SEEMS to strike Hough most 
vividly about the Soviet Union's so- 
cial development in the past three 
decades is the emergence of a 
“middle-class society” (p. 267). 
Moshe Lewin’s historical and socio- 
logical essay suggests the same 
thing, yet also indicates why such 
an apparently straightforward con- 
cept of modernization theory is in- 
adequate to a country marked by 
such contrasts as the Soviet Union. 
(Thoroughly middle-class societ- 
ies, among other things, do not 
have severe food shortages and ra- 
tioning in peacetime.) 

Lewin begins by quoting British 
journalist Martin Walker to the effect 
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that the Soviet Union “went through 
a social revolution while Brezhnev 
slept” (p. 2). Writing at the begin- 
ning of Gorbachev's radicalization 
of perestroyka (the manuscript was 
completed in February 1987), 
Lewin was clearly optimistic. He 
portrays perestroyka—contrary to 
Hough—as part of a process 
marked by continuity with the over- 
all sweep of Soviet history. Lewin’s 
analysis of social classes, demo- 
graphics, culture, economics, and 
politics reveals the gradual emer- 
gence of conditions supportive of 
Gorbachev-type reforms. The failed 
reforms of Khrushchev and Aleksey 
Kosygin in the 1960's, which others 
interpreted as signs of stagnation 
and decline, were for Lewin also “a 
sign of things to come’ (p. vili)—evi- 
dence of a rebirth of society and of 
the communist party-state’s aware- 
ness, or rather acceptance, of an in- 
dependent role for society.° 

What is of lasting value in Lewin’s 
book is its sense of social changes 
over the long term. Thus, Lewin 
writes that regarding “the crucial 
role of agriculture and the peas- 
antry ... any study of the rural sec- 
tor in the modern period must take 
into account over two hundred 
years of efforts to accelerate eco- 
nomic development, starting from 
the times of Peter the Great” (p. 13). 

Lewin’s main point is to empha- 
size Soviet urbanization and its so- 
cial and cultural consequences. 
Despite government attempts to 
control the peasants, to keep them 
on the farms and out of the cities, “it 
could not stop spontaneous and 
unwanted migrations’ (p. 28). By 
1985, population movements ‘from 
village to megacity” had resulted in 
65 percent of the total population 
(70 percent in the Russian republic) 
living in urban environments. But 
Lewin depicts not just cities but “an 
intercity system, a whole hierarchy 
of forms, a network of complicated 
interconnections on a national, even 


international scale” (p. 40). He ar- 
gues that such an intercity system 
has been setting ‘the tone for the 
rest of the country .. . in many ways 
[it] actually defines the country 
today” (pp. 41-42). 

Three large waves of growth have 
taken place in the history of Soviet 
cities: the post-revolutionary recov- 
ery to pre-revolutionary urban lev- 
els in the 1920's; an episode of in- 
tensely forced industrialization in 
the 1930's; and a postwar boom, 
especially after 1956, which left the 
Soviet Union an urban country, at 
least on paper. Lewin asserts that 
“in the USSR today, the profession- 
al classes and the intellectuals di- 
rect all soheres of economic, politi- 
cal, and social life. (They did so 
even in conditions in which their 
own personal freedoms were de- 
nied to them)” (p. 50). 

The problem with this argument 
has to do not with the directors, but 
with the directed. In what sense is a 
country of 280 million people with 
only a few cities open to foreigners 
until recently an urban society in the 
international meaning of the word? 
The cities of, say, Brazil or even In- 
dia support a more genuine urban 
culture than the Soviet Union’s. The 
closed character of Stalinist soci- 
ety, revealed in Hough's descrip- 
tion of Soviet xenophobia and in the 
more common emphasis on the iso- 
lation of the Soviet people from the 
outside world, has always suggested 
a provincial mentality, despite the 
number of large cities in the USSR 
and its large urban population. 

However, even if this question 
raises a legitimate issue of interpre- 
tation, Lewin was absolutely cor- 
rect, in my view, to connect the (at 
least potentially) genuinely urban 
inter-city Soviet network of profes- 
sionals and intellectuals with the 
emergence of a genuine public 
opinion in the USSR. As he puts it, 
“itis already clear that urban reality 
is breeding a variety of groups, cul- 
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tural trends, and institutions that are 
increasingly able to voice their | 
opinions and press for their de- | 
mands” (p. 80). Lewin was raising 
the issue—along with  Bialer, 
Hough, Lapidus, William and Jane 
Taubman, and others—of the birth 
of “civil society”. in the Soviet Union. 
Already in early 1987, Lewin’s his- 
torical-sociological view led him to 
put his finger on the long-term evo- 
lution of Soviet society that is the 
context for perestroyka and glas- 
nost’: “The concept of a civil society 
operating in the very fortress of stat- 
ism—among broad layers of offi- 
Cials, political opinion-makers, and 
the party apparatus—challenges 
conventional thinking about the So- 
viet state. It is a novel idea about a 
novel situation” (p. 80). 


NO ONE, not even Mikhail Gorba- 
chev himself, could have fully fore- 
seen the events of the past few 
years. And no one can be sure 
whether reform will succeed or col- 
lapse, and with what conse- 
quences. Gorbachev is quoted as 
telling an American businessman at 
a US trade show in Moscow: “We 
are trying to re-orient our whole 
economy to the consumer. But 
please don't be too concerned about 
our present economic situation, be- 
Cause we are going through a period 
of transformation. Things will get 
straightened out eventually.” '° 

Since then, troubles in the Soviet 
Union have multiplied even faster 
than reforms. Nevertheless, rebirth 
of civil society in Russia and the em- 
pire is Some reason for a broader 
optimism, beyond the roller-coaster 
of events. 


°Lewin actually began to argue this point in 
the early 1970's. See Political Undercurrents in 
Soviet Economic Debates: From Bukharin to 
the Modern Reformers, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1974. 

'°The International Herald Tribune, Oct. 19, 
1989. 
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THE EVENTS of June 1989 marked 
a sharp turn in the road of China's 
economic and political develop- 
ment. In economics, the shift in poli- 
cy orientation that had been under 
way since September 1988 was in- 
tensified by the political upheavals 
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of 1989; a distinct period of eco- 
nomic policy that began in late 1984 
has clearly come to an end. 

When events move so rapidly, 
scholarship inevitably lags behind; 
when reading these books, the re- 
viewer is struck by the rapid 
changes in China’s economic and 
political environment that have de- 
prived them of some of their imme- 
diacy. For serious scholarship, this 
is not a problem: enduring research 
will need only to be more firmly em- 
bedded in a temporal framework. 
Moreover, the problems that China 
grapples with in the 1990's—and 
our understanding of them—will be 
defined by the country’s successes 
and failures of the 1980's, and the 
extent to which they were correctly 
understood. 
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The temporal context seems es- 
pecially important because it had 
become clear, even before Tianan- 
men, that the decade of reform in 
China was divided sharply into two 
periods, which had very different 
characteristics, achievements, and 
problems. The first period ran from 
the Third Plenum of the Chinese 
Communist Party’s Central Commit- 
tee, in December 1978, through the 
completion of the harvest in 1984. 
This period was marked by impor- 
tant initial reforms in both industry 
and agriculture; and by two out- 
standing successes: rapid growth 
in agricultural production, and a re- 
orientation of industry away from 
production of military and producer 
goods and toward the manufacture 
of consumer goods. Overall, this 
period was characterized by con- 
servative macroeconomic policies 
designed to restrain investment 
and inflation, and by modest indus- 
trial growth rates. 

The second period began in the 
final quarter of 1984 and continued 
through 1988. It was characterized 
by aresumption of rapid growth in in- 
dustry, including heavy industry, and 
a slackening of growth in agriculture; 
by significant dual-track reforms in 
industry; and by a gradual accelera- 
tion of inflation that culminated in the 
economic and political crises of 1988 
and 1989. Problems far outweighed 
successes in this period. 
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THE WORKS under review are gen- 
erally based on research conduct- 
ed through 1985, i.e., up to the point 
when the results of the first period 
were clear but the outlines of the 
second period were not yet appar- 
ent. As a result, the authors tend to 
describe the reform process in 
terms that are appropriate to the 
first period only. Although the au- 
thors cannot be faulted for not 
Knowing precisely what the future 
would bring, it is striking that none 
of them provides an overall analyti- 
cal framework that could be adapt- 
ed to cover the subsequent shifts in 
the reforms. 

Methodologically, these works 
bear the stamp of an earlier era: evi- 
dence and arguments are drawn 
largely from broad reading of the 
Chinese press, supplemented with 
individual visits and case studies. 
There are virtually no attempts to 
use large-scale data sets or series 
to analyze the economy. The focus 
is institutional, with very limited at- 
tempts to assess how well the insti- 
tutions under study really function. 

Much of the work on institutions is 
designed to bring out the sense of 
complexity and contradiction that is 
so striking in contemporary China. 
At its best, this approach offers an 
intricate and realistic picture of 
institutions that exist on the ill-de- 
fined border line between econom- 
ic and political bureaucracies. At its 
worst, it yields reportage of only 
transitory interest. Much of the de- 
scriptive, institutional work done in 
the 1970's supported a highly opti- 
mistic view of China’s economic 
prospects. By contrast, the current 
crop of authors tend to be cautious 
and skeptical, even while describ- 
ing the successes of the first phase 
of reform. 


THE MOST important information 
that emerges from these books re- 
gards the Chinese industrial enter- 
prise. The works edited by Gene 


Tidrick and Chen Jiyuan, and by 
Malcolm Warner, and the second of 
the two volumes edited by Stephen 
Feuchtwang, Athar Hussain, and 
Thierry Pairault all make important 
contributions on this subject, al- 
though the contributions are of oc- 
casionally uneven quality. The fo- 
Cus on the individual enterprise 
reflects a belief that important 
changes taking place in the indus- 
trial economy can be observed and 
studied at the enterprise level. It 
may also reflect a certain skepti- 
cism: the authors seem to distrust 
discussions of the macroeconomic 
system unless accompanied by a 
concrete understanding of opera- 
tions on the microeconomic level. 

These works discuss changes in 
the autonomy and behavior of in- 
dustrial enterprises, but provide al- 
most no information on economic 
planning or macroeconomic con- 
trol, on investment policy, or on the 
planning system, and very little on 
the institutional matrix into which the 
enterprise fits. This narrow focus 
shapes and Is shaped by the meth- 
odology used: all the enterprise 
studies are based on case-study or 
small-sample approaches. 

The Tidrick/Chen volume is based 
on the collaborative research of a 
World Bank team and a team from 
the Institute of Economics at the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sci- 
ences. This study is the best of the 
ones on enterprise management be- 
cause of the variety of viewpoints of- 
fered and the fact that all the analysts 
base their observations on the expe- 
rience of the same 20 enterprises. 

We learn many interesting things 
from this approach. A piece by Wil- 
liam Byrd and Tidrick on enterprise 
objectives stresses that enterprises 
try to balance the pursuit of several 
competing aims: maximizing work- 
er household income, expanding 
the size and technological capabili- 
ty of the enterprise, and satisfying 
superiors. A piece by Tang Zong- 
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kun carefully describes the material 
supply system and some of the 
ways it breaks down: mismatched 
supply and demand, delays in de- 
livery, and excessive inventories. 
Especially interesting is David 
Granick’s chapter on the differ- 
ences between the Chinese indus- 
trial management system and that 
of the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope. Granick stresses four key dif- 
ferences: labor markets are impor- 
tant in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe but not in China; converse- 
ly, China has more markets for pro- 
ducer goods; the PRC has less 
planning; and it allots a larger role to 
local governments. 

The book is rich but sometimes 
overly dense: chapters are orga- 
nized thematically, so that the en- 
terprise case studies are hard to fol- 
low. The greatest limitation to this 
volume ts that its findings are based 
on enterprise interviews conducted 
in 1981 and 1982. Investigators ob- 
served factories struggling to com- 
pete in a “slack,” buyer's market, 
and traced many kinds of desirable 
economizing behavior to these 
market conditions. The book is 
quite optimistic in tone, a reflection 
of the authors’ assumption that 
these changes would continue and 
deepen. But the market conditions 
described ended with the shift in 
reform strategy in 1984, as a con- 
sequence of which enterprises re- 
sumed operating in a seller’s mar- 
ket, one that was characterized by 
shortages and inflationary pres- 
sures. Market shifts undermined the 
effectiveness of further enterprise 
reforms in the later period. 

The Warner volume is much more 
uneven. Its scope is also limited; it is 
based primarily on the experience 
of economists and management 
specialists working with the Chi- 
nese managers at the European 
Economic Community's manage- 
ment training school in Beijing. As 
might be expected, the strength of 


these pieces is their analysis of the 
internal management structures of 
Chinese enterprises. For example, 
John Child examines a wide range 
of management decisions and finds 
that Chinese enterprises as of 1985 
already had a surprising degree of 
autonomy by comparison with divi- 
sions of firms in market economies. 
He describes a peculiar combina- 


| tion of rigidity and slackness in 


internal firm management. 

A piece by Gordon White on labor 
markets and job allocation makes 
some good points, stressing that 
the fact that labor market reform 
achieved only limited progress is 
the result of numerous obstacles. 
Problems of surplus labor, ideologi- 
cal constraints, and the practice of 
providing welfare functions through 


| the enterprise all have delayed the 


transition toward greater mobility of 
Chinese manpower. 

The volume also contains useful 
pieces on the participation of work- 
ers in management, worker incen- 
tives, and worker congresses. Un- 
fortunately, Max Boisot’s otherwise 
interesting treatment of “industrial 
feudalism” is cluttered up with 
meaningless charts. 

Volume II of the Feuchtwang/ 
Hussain/Pairault work contains a 
nice piece by Martin Lockett that 
places urban collectives within the 
context of the industrial economy. It 
also reprints Wojtek Zafanolli’s 
piece on China’s “second econo- 
my,’”' which compiles lots of inter- 
esting gossip about illegal and 
semi-legal transactions. The gener- 
al descriptions of China's urban re- 
forms found throughout the volume 
do not generate much new insight. 

As a group, these three works 
present a rich, concrete, and nu- 
anced view of the operation of Chi- 
nese industrial enterprises (at least 


‘Originally published in Asian Survey 
(Berkeley, CA), July 1985, pp. 715-36. 
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those in urban areas). They are the 
creation of a group of scholars with 
extensive first-hand experience in 
China's cities, who speak with au- 
thority and a respect for the com- 
plexity and contradictions of the in- 
stitutions they observe. They take 
the institutional, case-study ap- 
proach to China’s economy about 
as far as it Can go. 

Indeed, at times these authors 
seem unsure what to make of the in- 
stitutions they observe. And little 
wonder! The industrial enterprises 
they describe emerge as compli- 
cated mélanges of historically in- 
herited institutions, operating under 
administrative restrictions imposed 
by bureaucratic superiors, and com- 
peting with nascent market-orient- 
ed businesses—all transforming 
and transformed by the behavior of 
individuals seeking to increase their 
own incomes and power. No one 
could read these studies and be- 
lieve that Chinese managers and 
workers have no incentives; but 
they would be very hard pressed to 
say what the implications of the 
incentive environment described 
really are. 

Paul Hare’s chapter in Volume |! 
of the Feuchtwang/Hussain/Pairault 
work, entitled “What Can China 
Learn from the Hungarian Econom- 
ic Reforms?” brings a broader, and 
novel, perspective. Hare believes 
that the predominant reason China 
adopted reforms was its failure to 
raise living standards and that, on 
balance, China’s state-run industri- 
al sector performs reasonably well. 
He concludes that China should 
draw the “lesson” that it is not worth 
accepting the political risks of eco- 
nomic reform unless the economic 
case is more compelling (p. 66). 
Hare is not a specialist on China 
and underestimates the extent of 
the problems in the Chinese state 
sector, but his stress on the difficul- 
ty and risk of the reform process as 
a whole compensates somewhat for 
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the narrower focus of other authors 
on enterprise-level changes. 


THE FIRST volume of the work by 
Feuchtwang, Hussain, and Pairault 
brings the analysis to the country- 
side. A thoughtful piece by Hussain 
and Feuchtwang discusses trends 
in rural living standards over a 
broad time period. While not mini- 
mizing poverty or the terrible famine 
following the Great Leap Forward, 
the authors, using regional demo- 
graphic statistics, argue that food 
distribution must have become 
more equal after the famine. Al- 
though overall food consumption 
stagnated, mortality rates contin- 
ued to decline in all provinces and 
remain below what might have 
been expected were distribution of 
food uneven. The same institutional 
factors presumably work to elimi- 
nate pockets of extreme poverty. 
My only complaint with this article is 
that after extensive discussion of 
the limitations of certain statistics, 
the authors nevertheless use them 
without adjustment to create tables 
and graphs that not only add little to 
the presentation but also can be 
quite misleading. 

This volume also includes two ex- 
ceptionally thoughtful pieces on the 
implications of rural reforms for 
women. Elisabeth Croll describes 
the wide-ranging implications of a 
single economic fact: the patriar- 
chal household has once again be- 
come the central economic organi- 
zation in the countryside.* As Croll 
stresses, this has had a significant 
impact on the division of labor with- 
in the household (by sex and by 
age) as well as the division of labor 
between households and other or- 
ganizations. Demand for different 
types of household labor (including 


*Under the “household responsibility” 
system inaugurated in 1981, families cultivate a 
plot of land and then deliver a fixed quantity of 
output to the state. The household can then either 
keep or market any excess output. 
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child labor) is affected in different 
ways, and these changes have 
complex and ambivalent effects on 
the status of different sex and age 
groups. 

Croll is noncommittal on the ulti- 
mate effects on women of these 
changes, but Delia Davin sees the 
result of these organizational re- 
forms to be to break up women’s 
cooperative and communications 
networks, and subordinate women 
to the household economy, which is 
still overwhelmingly patriarchical. 
According to Davin, the household 
is able to create an internal “wage” 
and status system relatively insulat- 
ed from, though affected by, the ex- 
ternal economy. These two pieces 
should be read together for maxi- 
mum impact. 


R.J.R. KIRKBY’s book on urbaniza- 
tion provides broad insight into the 
nature of the Chinese economy. In 
the first chapter, the author has no 
difficulty demolishing — interpreta- 
tions of China’s development strat- 
egy that see it as marked by pro- 
rural, anti-urban biases,? and shows 
the persistent bias in favor of urban 
dwellers. The following chapter on 
restrictions on population move- 
ment is also quite good. Kirkby’s 
lively writing style, which mixes sta- 
tistical fact and personal anecdote, 
serves him well when he seeks to 
repair the Chinese data series on 
urban population, a thankless task 
by any standard. In spite of a valiant 
effort, he is still left with an unex- 
plained drop of 20 million people in 
the enumeration of urban popula- 
tion between 1963 and 1964, the re- 
sult of the Chinese splicing together 
of two inconsistent data series. 

In discussing regional patterns of 
urbanization, Kirkby keeps in sight 


Such an interpretation can be found in 
Michael Todaro, Economic Development in the 
Third World, 4th ed., White Plains, NY, 
Longman, 1989, p. 148. 


the importance accorded under 
Mao to military considerations in ur- 
ban siting, a perspective that is rare 
in the literature. There is also a good 
discussion of urban housing policy. 
Kirkby shows that in the early 
1980’s, Chinese urban planners 
moved away from their earlier con- 
sensus view that Chinese urbaniza- 
tion should focus on medium and 
small cities and restrict the growth 
of large cities. The emerging per- 
ception that large cities serve as 
centers that generate economic 
growth has led to a more relaxed at- 
titude toward their expansion; at the 
same time, rural industrialization 
has increased the importance of 
very small urban places. In the end, 
we are left with a picture of an ur- 
banization policy that is very much 
in flux. In part this is due to Kirkby’s 
desire to keep the final chapters of 
his book up to date, but it also re- 
flects the recognition that rapidly 
changing events in the economic 
sphere were outrunning the efforts 
of urban planners. 


THE BULK of the works discussed 
so far are in the mainstream of An- 
glo-American scholarship, and as 
such, tend to be long on description 
and short on theory and anaylsis. 
The French contributions to the 
Feuchtwang/Hussain/Pairault — vol- 
umes, by contrast, tend to be more 
broadly historical, more compara- 
tive, and given to sweeping gener- 
alizations. They evidence good 
knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage sources, and are also enliv- 
ened by a much more profound 
awareness of Marxist categories of 
analysis and of the Soviet and East 
European experience than is com- 
parable American Sinology. This re- 
flects the importance of Marxism in 
French intellectual circles—and 
even more so the sharp disillusion- 
ment with Marxism there. Although 
this conversance with Marxism can 
be useful, the French scholars’ re- 
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peated surprise at Chinese depar- 
tures from Marxist orthodoxy seems 
tiresome and outdated, particularly 
given the sharp disillusionment with 
Marxism among French intellectu- 
als themselves. 

The final two books under review 
seem more positively disposed to- 
ward Marxism, but show less famil- 
iarity with the Chinese sources. In 
the case of Michel Chossudovsky, 
the result is a terrible book. In spite 
of having read widely in English- 
language sources and visited Chi- 
na a few times, the author displays 
little genuine understanding of the 
country. He contrasts the ideals of 
the Cultural Revolution with some of 
the worst aspects of contemporary 
Chinese society. Both those ideals 
and the failings of today’s China are 
real enough, but the author com- 
bines them into a moralistic fable in 
which all kinds of sinister forces 
abound, but where little light is 
shed. 

Every now and then, Chossu- 
dovsky remembers that as a Marx- 
ist he should use some class analy- 
sis to explain these changes, and 
he says something silly: for in- 
stance, that collectivization failed to 
destroy the power of the rich peas- 
ants in the countryside and that this 
failure set the scene for the restora- 
tion of capitalism (p. 25). Those 
hostile to Marxism will, of Course, 
never pick up this book; those who 
believe a Marxist approach could 
be productive will put the book 
down in irritation. 

The first half of Victor Lippit’s 
book is about the failure of econom- 
ic growth in China during the 10th 
through the 19th centuries. The 
second half, which is relevant here, 
struggles simultaneously to assess 
China’s general experience of de- 
velopment since 1949 and to define 
a notion of socialism that can serve 
as a yardstick. In a word, how well 
did China do and to what extent was 
its development path socialist? 


The first task is performed fairly 
well. Although a slightly casual 
| approach toward the Chinese data 
mars some of the discussion, Lippit 
generally achieves a balanced as- 
sessment of the result of 35 years of 
development in China (the book 
was apparently written in 1984), fo- 
cusing on the impact of this course 
of development on the well-being of 
the population. 
| Defining exactly what is socialis- 
| tic about a country’s development 
|| path turns out to be much more 
| difficult. Lippit’s arguments seem 


| to be that all economies must indus- 


trialize, and that the systems that 
do so in the way that proves least 
| harmful to living standards are the 
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“most socialist” (pp. 21-22). De- 
spite a presumed affection for the 
ideals of socialism and latent sym- 
pathy for Marxist analysis, the au- 
thor fails to advance a successful 
Marxist framework, or indeed, any 
framework for analysis. 


ALL of the works under review dis- 
play a certain ambivalence toward 
their topic. Subject matter is often 
determined by the relative stress 
that Chinese analysts give to differ- 
ent topics. The development of in- 
dependent themes in the Western 
literature is still quite slight, as evi- 
denced by the relative paucity of ci- 
tations to other Western analysts. 
Most cite Chinese sources as ‘raw 
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material” for building generaliza- 
tions, yet the authors do not really 
accept Chinese definitions of the 
process of economic reform or their 
evaluations of reform’s prospects or 
failings. 

The sharp turns of the past year 
mean that a new literature will soon 
have to built on the basis of the ex- 
isting one, a literature that will ask 
new questions and hopefully pro- 
vide for more extended dialogue 
and analysis. Foremost among the 
questions to be answered is: what 
went wrong? i.e., what derailed a 
seemingly promising reform pro- 
cess and brought on mounting eco- 
nomic crisis? 
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IN MOST communist and ‘“post- 
communist” political systems. to- 
day, agricultural policy is undergo- 
ing considerable change. In the 
Soviet Union, a new law on owner- 
ship passed by the Supreme Soviet 
on March 6, 1990, establishes the 
right to own land and gives to peas- 
ants the right to pass their land on to 
their own children.' This legislation 
comes amid serious food shortages 
and the introduction of rationing for 
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Soviet agricultural administration. 
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meat, sausage, and butter in one- 
fifth of 445 cities surveyed by the 
State Committee for Statistics.? In 
Vietnam, a new economic liberal- 
ization program permits peasants 
to lease land on long-term contracts 
that can be passed on to their chil- 
dren and allows the market to set 
prices for most agricultural goods.? 
In Poland, the Solidarity-led govern- 
ment is seeking to de-monopolize 
food production and allow the mar- 
ket to determine supply and de- 
mand. Other reforms—although not 
as radical as those in Poland—are 
under way elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe.* | 

The four volumes under review 
offer a point of orientation for 
addressing issues of innovation, 
change, and stasis in the agricultur- 
al policies of a range of communist 
systems from a variety of national 
and scholarly perspectives. These 
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books survey the administration of 
agricultural production as well 


as macroeconomic processes that | 


have a bearing on agriculture, past 
and present communist efforts to 
reshape agricultural institutions 
and rural practices, the impact of 


socio-economic change on agricul- | 
ture and the peasantry, policy pro- | 
cesses as well as their inputs and | 


outputs, and questions of nutrition. 
Although each of these works ad- 
dresses issues of current interest 


to policymakers and scholars, each | 


of them also has a_ historical 
Component. 


OF THE works under review, the | 


most easily accessible treatment 


for the non-specialist is Robert | 


Deutsch’s The Food Revolution in 


the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- | 
rope. A historian, Deutsch explains | 
the processes that have made agri- |, 
cultural and food-distribution prob- | 


lems a focus of elite and mass at- 


tention. He provides a summary of | 
dietary patterns and describes offi- | 


"Sel’skaya Zhizn’ (Moscow), Mar. 7, 1990. 

*Karl-Eugen Wadekin, ‘The Goskomstat 
Report for 1989: An Economy out of Control,” 
Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), 
Feb. 16, 1990, p. 4. 

°The Washington Post, Mar. 15, 1990. 

‘Nancy J. Cochrane, “Agricultural Price 
Reform in Eastern Europe: The Case of Poland,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
January-February 1990, pp. 64-73. 
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cials’ responses to meet perceived 
citizen demands. The work exam- 
ines fiscal appropriations for agri- 
culture, substantive policy changes 
in agriculture, and reorganizations 
of agricultural bodies in the Soviet 
Union, the German Democratic Re- 
public (GDR), Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ro- 
mania. Deutsch also discusses 
Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance (CEMA) trade in agricultural 
products and the impact of Europe- 
an communist states’ farm pro- 
grams on the international political 
economy. The book contains an es- 
pecially useful bibliography. 

In The Party and Agricultural Cri- 
sis Management in the USSR, politi- 
cal scientist Cynthia Kaplan con- 
tributes to the building of theory on 


| the role of the Communist Party of 


the Soviet Union (CPSU) in Soviet 
society, primarily through an analy- 
sis of the party's agricultural policy, 
including its management and per- 
sonnel, from the end of World War || 
until the death of Stalin. Kaplan ar- 
gues that the practices and rela- 
tionships that evolved under “ma- 
ture Stalinism” continued at least 
into the 1970's, if not later, and must 
be altered if Soviet political institu- 
tions are to govern effectively a 
modern economy and society. 
Kaplan describes the different 
procedures and methods for super- 
vising industrial and agricultural 
production and thus challenges the 
previously dominant view of the 
CPSU as a monolithic organization. 
She suggests that party members 


-| and various subdivisions of the par- 


ty relate in different ways to various 
societal interests and have diver- 
gent views of the socio-economic 
system, thus making for intra-party 
cleavages and conflict. 

Before emigrating to the United 
States, Valentin Litvin served on the 
staff of the All-Union Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences in the USSR. 
Litvin was involved in the policy pro- 


cess that resulted in CPSU Politlbu- 
ro and Central Committee endorse- 
ment of the further specialization 
and higher-level “agro-industrial in- 
tegration” of cultivating, process- 
ing, and trading in agricultural com- 
modities in the 1970's. His Soviet 
Agro-/ndustrial Complex details the 
policy process in which he partici- 
pated; the attempt to gather and uti- 
lize information about agricultural 
science, economics, and adminis- 
tration—especially from abroad; 
and the reforms of the early to mid- 
1980’s.° Frequently, Litvin counter- 
poses Soviet developments to 
Western practices and achieve- 
ments. His discussion of scholars’ 
involvement in laying the grouna- 
work for what became official acts 
sheds further light on the much- 
discussed topics of political partici- 
pation and “interest-group” activity. 

Joseph Brada’s and Karl-Eugen 
Wadekin’s Socialist Agriculture in 
Transition is made up of 29 chap- 
ters by economists, political scien- 
tists, a historian, agricultural scien- 
tists, and geographers of different 
national backgrounds that were 
originally presented at the Seventh 
Conference on Soviet and East Eu- 
ropean Peasant Affairs convened in 
Grignon, France, in 1984. The vol- 
ume represents a cross-section of 
thinking and research about com- 
munist agriculture; and despite the 
conference title, Chinese and Viet- 
namese rural programs are ad- 
dressed. Topics include collectiv- 
ization, brigades, the treatment of 
private farming, policy innovation, 
stimulation and marketing of agri- 
cultural production, planning and 
investment in the rural sector, do- 
mestic and international trading in 
agricultural commodities, and the 
politics of food-supply. 


THE FOUR books effectively high- 
light the many ways in which agri- 
culture is inextricably intertwined 
with politics. Certainly this  inter- 
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weaving results from political con- 
trol of the economy and science,° 
as well as ideologically determined 
programs of socio-economic trans- 
formation. Ideas and actions con- 
cerning agriculture provide the raw 
material of systemic stasis and 
change. 

One important inter-relation be- 
tween agriculture and politics juxta- 
poses regime ideology and agricul- 
tural policy. Communist elites have 
fashioned and implemented poli- 
cies designed to make ideological 
beliefs a reality. Collectivization is 
perhaps the best example of efforts 
at socio-political engineering in- 
spired by Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
Although Stephan Merl (in Brada 
and Wadekin, pp. 77-82, 84-91) 
emphasizes the economic goals of 
the campaign in the USSR, collec- 
tivization had well-known ideologi- 
cal roots. Kaplan reminds her read- 
ers that an ideologically determined 
preference for industry limited the 
amount of funding available for ag- 
riculture and hence made desired 
levels of farm production extremely 
difficult to attain (pp. 18-19, 22, 30, 
51, 143). In the Brada and Wadekin 
volume, Zbigniew Fallenbuchl, Ed- 
ward Cook, Andrzej Korbonski, 
Franciszek Tomczak, Wiktor Herer, 
and Robert Miller all stress the role 
of ideology in encouraging commu- 
nist regimes in Poland and Yugosla- 
via to direct resources to “socialist” 
farms at the expense of better-per- 
forming private ones. Likewise, Jo- 
sef C. Brada, Jeanne C. Hey, and 
Arthur E. King in the Brada and Wa- 
dekin volume note that the Czecho- 


5A 1982 reform involved the so-called Food 
Program, which was introduced at the May CPSU 
Central Committee Plenum with the aim of 
increasing local incentives and solving the 
production problem. 

5On this point, see Zhores A. Medvedev, The 
Rise and Fall of T. D. Lysenko, translated by 
|. Michael Lerner, with the editorial assistance 
of Lucy G. Lawrence, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1969; and Kaplan 
(pp. 22, 144). 
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slovak government spent resources 
on state farms (supposedly a “high- 
er’ form of economic organization) 
that could have been more effective- 
ly spent on collective farms. 

When confronted by the low ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency of their 
agricultural sectors, communist re- 
gimes need to provide an ideologi- 
cal rationale for organizational in- 
novations to improve production. 
Claude Aubert describes the switch 
from the peoples’ communes to the 
“household responsibility system’ 
in China (in Brada and Wadekin, 
pp. 272-88)—a change from insti- 
tutions previously regarded as the 
essence of Chinese socialism—be- 
cause of the former’s inadequate 
performance. With this departure 
and with the encouragement given 
to private plots in Hungary and So- 
viet Georgia—a development men- 
tioned by Ivan Benet (p. 185) and 
Jean Radvanyi (p. 114) in the Brada 
and Wadekin volume as well as by 
Deutsch (pp. 80-81, 84)—commu- 
nist doctrine had to be “adapted” to 
new circumstances or “developed’”’ 
anew. 

The inability of the agricultural 
sector in Communist countries to 
provide an adequate supply of food 
at reasonable cost has been an ex- 
plosive political issue in the past. 
Andrzej Korbonski states that meat 
in Poland became a_ “political 
good” (p. 153); its availability be- 
came a barometer of regime perfor- 
mance. He and Fallenbuchl note 
that the rise of Solidarity and the fall 
of Edward Gierek in Poland resulted 
from the regime’s promulgation of 
higher meat prices. Also in the 
Brada and Wadekin volume, Ihor 
Strebelsky’s analysis of dietary dis- 
parities among Soviet union repub- 
lics Suggests a potential source of 
political tensions (pp. 99-102). 


A MAJOR preoccupation in all four 
books under review is the examina- 
tion of institutions created to 


manage agricultural production, 
processing, and trade, as well as to 
facilitate more effective perfor- 
mance of these activities. An impor- 
tant focus of the Brada and Wade- 
kin volume is the introduction and 
dissemination of “contract briga- 
des” and “normless links” in the 
USSR, which took place in the early 
to mid-1980's.’ 

The brigade or link members ne- 
gotiate with farm management to 
undertake a given agricultural task 
such as raising crops or providing 
specific services in return for a 
guaranteed payment. The brigade 
itself distributes the payment to its 
members. In place of detailed ad- 
ministrative supervision, this inno- 
vation was designed to encourage 
greater use of economic incentives, 
more professional autonomy, and 
the assumption of greater risk by 
peasants to obtain higher, better- 
quality yields of plant and animal 
products. In introducing these inno- 
vations, Soviet policy-makers seem 
to have relied on the model of the 
more productive private plots and 
family farms of Poland, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia.® But state domina- 
tion of these sectors in the USSR 
and the consequent difficulties in 
obtaining inputs, ‘formalism’ in 
campaigning for acceptance of the 
new production structures, the de- 
pendence of agricultural produc- 
tion on political interactions, and 
consumer-goods scarcities led the 
authors to be skeptical about the fu- 
ture of collective contracts. 

Devolution to producers of re- 
sponsibility for an inter-related set 
of agricultural operations is not the 


‘The subject is addressed in the chapters by 
Alec Nove, Michael Ellman, Roy D. and Betty A. 
Laird, Alain Poliquen, Wadekin, and Jean 
Radvanyi. 

®Household procurement contracts in China 
also seem to rely on factors that the Soviet brigade 
and link agreements are supposed to harness, 
but with greater marketization of agricultural 
supplies and services. 
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only form of organizational innova- 
tion that has been under way in> 
communist states since the 1960’s. 
Related reforms in the administra- 
tion of production, often above the 
level of the collective and state 
farm, are “specialization and con- 
centration,” on the one hand, and 
“agro-industrial integration,” on the 
other. 

Litvin devotes much attention to 
these processes.? As a participant | 
in formulating Soviet policies on 
specialization, Litvin extolls the 
economies of scale that can be 
gained by narrowing the scope and 
increasing the size of production 
operations. Specialization and co- 
operation have been much favored — 
for livestock-raising, which, as 
Deutsch (pp. 40, 53, 78, 88, 95, 
125, 128) and Barbara Severin (in 
Brada and Wadekin, pp. 344—45) 
especially note, is a priority not only 
in the USSR but also in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Advantages of ‘“specializa- 
tion and concentration” include 
greater flexibility in directing a 
range of production processes as 
well as removal of inter-organiza- 
tional impediments to supply, re- 
search, spoilage reduction, stan-— 
dard-setting, and the like. 

However, at a different level of 
analysis, “departmental barriers” 
continue to exist between integrat- 
ed production complexes of differ- 
ent ministries. Thus, greater effi- 
ciency can be obtained through 


°Aside from the works examined in this 
essay, the reviewer has learned about 
specialization, concentration, and the early 
stages of agro-industrial integration in the Soviet 
Union especially from discussions in Soviet 
journals in 1981 and 1982. These sources include 
Ekonomika Sel’skogo Khozyaystva, Kadry 
Sel'skogo Khozyaystva, Planovoye Khozyaystvo, 
Kommunist, Partiynaya Zhizn’, and Kommunist 
Estonii. She also benefited from a colloquium by 
Charles Mulchi, “Impressions of Soviet 
Agricultural Research Facilities and Programs,” 
held under the auspices of the Office of 
International Programs, College of Life Sciences, 
University of Maryland, College Park, MD, 
January 23, 1989. 


vertical and horizontal integration. 
Litvin argues for the advantages of 
creating “coordinating bodies” (like 
the Soviet rayon agro-industrial as- 
sociations in the 1970’s) and for 
substituting a single agency for 
several ministries and a state com- 
_mittee—as perhaps with the expan- 
sion of the power of Gosagroprom 
in 1985 (pp. 69-70, 129, 142). Verti- 
cal integration might also—in, for 
example, grape production in Mol- 
davia—combine in a single agency 
input sources, farms, processing 
plants, a trade network, and a re- 
search capability. Despite such 
benefits, Soviet and East European 
policymakers seem to be reevaluat- 
ing the overall efficacy of organiza- 


| tional gigantism. Thus, Gosagro- 


prom was abolished in April 1989. '° 

Soviet reformers drew upon Bul- 
garian and Hungarian experiences 
with agro-industrial organizations, 
thus their examination of East Euro- 
pean innovations may represent 
another example of foreign commu- 


| nist influence on the political devel- 


opment of the USSR.'' Hungarian 
and Bulgarian agro-industrial or- 
gans combine farming and manu- 
facturing for more than one crop or 


| kind of livestock. By contrast, the 
| East Germans emphasize special- 
| ization, particularly for crop- and 
| animal-raising carried out on large 


farms. Deutsch (p. 85) and Karl 
Hohmann (in Brada and Wadekin, 
pp. 210, 212, 214) found that the 
German approach has led to in- 
creased costs and lower productiv- 
ity. Along the same line, Adam 
| Fforde points to the inefficiency 
of specialization in Vietnamese 
Collective farms (in Brada and 
Wadekin, p. 306). 


POLITICAL control of the economy 
yields a range of instrumentalities 
for trying to obtain desired agricul- 
tural policy outcomes. Certainly the 
Economic plan is the most impor- 
tant tool used to bring about de- 
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sired objectives. In the Brada 
and Wadekin volume, Eberhard 
Schinke (pp. 199, 201, 203) and 
lvan Loncarevic (pp. 248, 250-51, 
25/—58) are among those contribu- 
tors who are describing administra- 
tive price manipulations as ameans 
of influencing the behavior of pro- 
ducers and consumers. Markets in 
communist systems can facilitate 
flexibility in the production of goods 
and services and a more realistic 
valuation of goods and services, 
but, as Loncarevic argues, socialist 
markets are circumscribed by ad- 
ministrative controls (pp. 250, 
252-54). Robert Miller and Edward 
Cook (in Brada and Wadekin, p. 
2oorand)powt3s2and 135*respec- 
tively) note that governments con- 
trol access to the market. 

The works under review also ex- 
amine, in often fascinating detail, 
the creation and deployment of po- 
litical resources in the agricultur- 
al sphere. Economic organizations 
themselves can be political re- 
sources that channel, regularize, or 
block activity, hinder or enhance 
productive possibilities, and assign 
them to or remove them from the re- 
sponsibility of particular groups or 
individuals. Alain Poliquen (in 
Brada and Wadekin, pp. 46-47, 50) 
eloquently describes a whole series 
of social and political instrumental- 
ities used to stimulate agricultur- 
al production. Claude Aubert (in 
Brada and Wadekin, p. 288) states 
that political functionaries deter- 
mine which Chinese households 
are assigned the more profitable 
operations under the family-con- 
tracting system. 

At numerous points in her book, 
Kaplan demonstrates that CPSU of- 


'Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Moscow), 
No. 16, 1989, p. 15. 

"For an influential discussion of this 
phenomenon, see Zvi Y. Gitelman, The Diffusion 
of Political Innovation: From Eastern Europe to 
the Soviet Union, Beverly Hills, CA, Sage 
Publications, 1972. 
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ficials. in the countryside have 
wielded rule-making and appoint- 
ive powers to force specific farming 
operations according to the dic- 
tates of the apparatchiki. She also 
argues that participating in the 
management of agricultural pro- 
duction furnishes CPSU officials 
with political resources, but surpris- 
ingly, she argues that apparatchiki 
might be willing to surrender such 
power. Kaplan contends that if the 
officials believe that the functioning 
of the economy is central to citizens’ 
evaluations of the political system, 
CPSU bureaucrats are likely to 
place a greater premium on techni- 
cal skills as the economy and pro- 
duction processes become more 
sophisticated. Better educated 
themselves and sharing career ex- 
periences with state functionaries 
and production managers, apparat- 
chiki would no longer be so depen- 
dent on interference in the economy 
for advancement (pp. 3, 182-83). 
(Of course, the degree to which 
party functionaries cease interfer- 
ing In economic operations will in 
large measure determine the fate of 
perestroyka in the USSR.) 


THE FOREGOING discussion sug- 
gests that communist officials can 
use political power and the creation 
of political assets not only to induce 
or hinder various kinds of produc- 
tive behavior, but also to influence 
non-economic activity or even the 
expression of attitudes. '° Econom- 
ic Opportunities, grants, privileges, 
and deprivations can become bar- 
gaining chips in putting together 
coalitions—whether of social groups 
or of individuals. The differential al- 
location of economic benefits within 
the agricultural sector or between ru- 
ral and urban producers can give 
rise to significant social and politi- 


'2See William H. Riker, The Theory of Political 
Coalitions, New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 
1962, pp. 110-11. 
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cal cleavages. Such differences 
over agricultural policy have been 
the source of major disputes within 
communist leaderships. 

Chapters in the Brada and Wade- 
kin volume, and the works by 
Deutsch, Litvin, and Kaplan ad- 
dress the issues of cleavages and 
Coalition-building as well.'? As 
these books make clear, collectiv- 
ization of agriculture in the Soviet 
Union and the establishment of the 
people’s communes in China creat- 
ed a profoundly disadvantaged 
class in each case. '* Stephan Merl 
(in Brada and Wadekin, pp. 82-84, 
86, 88-91) and Kaplan (pp. 21-25, 
25-27, 56-59) explore dimensions 
of this discrimination in the Soviet 
Union—a_ difference of circum- 
stances so severe that Kaplan 
states that it sapped the unity of the 
primary “integrating” entity within 
the polity, the CPSU. Thus, party 
functionaries in agriculture—facing 
a lack of personnel and material re- 
sources—institutionalized different 
behavior patterns than CPSU con- 
freres in industry, in order to attain 
procurement results that would be 
considered acceptable (pp. 11-14, 
32, 181-82). 

By contrast, a number of these 
works depict regime attempts to 


build coalitions that include the 
peasants—and from which the peas- 
ants ultimately benefited. Deutsch 
(pp. 53-54, 80-81), Wadekin (in 
Brada and Wadekin, pp. 64—66), 
lvan Benet (in Brada and Wadekin, 
p. 185), Robert Miller (in Brada and 
Wadekin, pp. 231-32, 235-37), and 
Claude Aubert (in Brada and Wade- 
Kin, pp. 273-276,278-80, 282-84) 
show that policies since the 1950's 
have eliminated at least some of the 
deprivations experienced by farm- 
ers and others working in the rural 
sphere. Similarly, Andrzej Kor- 
bonski describes Polish authorities’ 
efforts to gain the support of the 
farmers, and worker resentment at 
the farmers’ improved economic 
position (in Brada and Wadekin, 
pp. 149-52). 


THE BROAD range of issues, re- 
lationships, and dynamics ad- 
dressed in the works under review 
makes them inherently valuable for 
an understanding of the changes in 
agricultural policy presently under 
way in many Communist systems. 
One acquires a sense not just of 
broad processes and major institu- 
tions, but of small-scale relation- 
ships and changes as well—and in 
a variety of national and temporal 
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contexts. Therefore, one gains a 
better appreciation of details and 
specifics, which Wadekin argues is 
essential for understanding com- 
munist systems (in Brada and Wa- 
dekin, pp. 69-70). 

Moreover, an improved knowl- | 
edge of agriculture can serve not | 
only specialists in that policy sector 
but also—as this reviewer has 
aimed to show—scholars with other 
interests as well. Thus, as Gregory | 
Grossman has recently urged, '° we © 
need to take more interest in com-_ 
munist agriculture. These books | 
would be good sources for pursu- | 
ing that inquiry. 

| 


‘Sin the Soviet field, some important classics 
calling attention to conflict and alliance-making 
over agricultural issues as an integral part of 
national politics are Robert Conquest, Power 
and Policy in the USSR: The Study of Soviet 
Dynasties, London, Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 
1962; Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel P. 
Huntington, Political Power: USA/USSR, New York, _ | 
The Viking Press, 1964; and Sidney |. Ploss, 
Conflict and Decision-Making in Soviet Russia, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 

1965. 

‘With regard to China, see Wadekin, 
in Brada and Wadekin, pp. 61, 66; and 
Claude Aubert, in Brada and Wadekin, 
Ppprewit276=7 

'SGregory Grossman, ‘A Note on the Study 
of Soviet Agriculture," American Association for 
the Advancement of Slavic Studies Newsletter 
(Stanford, CA), No. 28, March 1988, pp. 1-2. 
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Protest in Beijing: Civil Society and Public Sphere in China 
David Strand 


Two dimensions of political life underpin democratic theory and practice: the autonomy of 
individuals and groups (“‘civil society”) in relation to the state, and the presence of a critical public 
willing to hold government accountable for its actions (“the public sphere’). Both existed in urban 
China in the pre-1949 period, but neither gave any but the weakest signs of developing into a 
democratic polity on the European model. Their existence did, however, make possible a lively 
politics that periodically subjected officials and regimes to popular pressures. It is just such a 
configuration that is now being revived and elaborated in contemporary China. In the past, the lack 
of a clear demarcation between state and societal spheres had redounded to the advantage of the 
regime in its quest for political and social control. But now, the state’s increasing difficulty in 
controlling itself can trigger the sudden enlargement of society, as we witnessed last year in 
Tiananmen in protests that took a form that was uncannily similar to that of the May Fourth period. 


China Faces the 1990’s: A System in Crisis 
Michael D. Swaine 


The Chinese system stands at a critical juncture in its development. Neither a decade of reform nor 
the corrective actions in effect since September 1988 have addressed the most fundamental problems 
of the economy. Politically, the center is divided and weak, the lower rungs of the party and state 
apparatuses are irresolute and structurally fragmented, and the military is embroiled in a dispute 
between the proponents of professionalization and the proponents of politicization. Overcoming 
these problems requires truly innovative economic and political policies. However, the capability of the 
system to meet the challenges facing it has never been weaker. Thus, the present situation 
suggests that China may experience a prolonged slide into regime impotence, confusion, and 
disarray, in which Beijing is able only to suppress certain actions, not guide and inspire them. 


Gorbachevian Contradictions 
Aurel Braun and Richard B. Day 


As Mikhail Gorbachev pursues the still vague goals of perestroyka, a growing chorus of voices in 
the West has advocated help for him. Aside from the fact that the size of the Soviet economy will 
perforce make Western help marginal at best, there is the larger issue of the proper diagnosis of the 
Soviet crisis. All indications are that the economic problems are a by-product of a legitimacy crisis of 
the Soviet system. Unless Gorbachev is able to jettison the Leninist system and rid himself of his 
own vanguardist mentality, the political crisis is unlikely to be resolved and the Soviet Union’s people 
will not be drawn into participating in the economic reconstruction of the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Military in Transition 
William E. Odom 


Spurred by the failure of past military policies to assure Soviet security, Mikhail Gorbachev has 
introduced major changes in Soviet foreign policy, military strategy and doctrine, manpower policies, 
military research and procurement, and military organization. Stressing cooperation in solving 
global problems instead of competition between political systems, he has reversed the offensive bias 
in Soviet strategy and force structure and attempted to reduce the military drain on the weakened 
Soviet economy. The challenge of ethnic unrest and separatism, however, may force Gorbachev into 
heavy reliance on the very military force that he is attempting to reduce. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 


The Politics of “Renovation” in Vietnam 
Gareth Porter 


Realizing that the centralized bureaucratic system of economic management had brought 
economic stagnation and a dramatic weakening of the regime's legitimacy, Vietnam's Communist 
leadership in 1986 launched a policy of “renovation” that aimed at liberalizing the economy, 
promoting greater freedom of opinion and participation, and opening up the country to large-scale 
foreign investment. There has been fierce debate and maneuvering within the party leadership, 
however, over whether the pressures for political pluralism should be allowed to undermine the party's 
tight monopoly of power. So far the cap has been kept on politics, but the logic of the reforms may 
force further political liberalization in the years ahead. 


Essay-Reviews 


The Roots of Eastern Europe’s Revolution 
Zvi Gitelman 


Eastern Europe was ripe for massive political and economic change many years before the 
revolutions of 1989. The Marxist-Leninist regimes lacked political legitimacy, they failed to resolve 
fundamental economic problems, and their ideology was bankrupt. When the Soviet leadership 
decided that it would no longer intervene to prop up these regimes, they fell in rapid order. With the 
demise of communist power in the region, two broad programs will compete for Eastern Europe's 
future: political democracy and authoritarianism underpinned by national chauvinism. Thus, the 
diversity that characterized Eastern Europe in the interwar period may well prevail once again. 


Soviet-Type Societies: The Need for New Theory 
Ferenc Fehér 


Recent changes in the communist world as a whole and in Eastern Europe in particular reveal the 
exhaustion of the language of Sovietology. Neither the theories advanced in the West to explain 
communist systems nor revisionist critiques of communism advanced by the East Europeans 
themselves account adequately for the crisis currently besetting communism. The new situation calls 
for new theories, which ought to be able to respond to and account for the transformation toward 
some form of democratic order now taking place in Eastern Europe. 


Eastern Europe in Flux 
Trond Gilberg 


In 1989, communist parties in Eastern Europe surrendered power because they lacked political 
legitimacy, lost control of the instruments of coercion, and could no longer rely on Moscow for support. 
Students of East European and Soviet politics failed to understand or predict the fundamental 
nature of the crisis leading to the overthrow of Marxist-Leninist rule in Eastern Europe. Hence, several 
recent works on Soviet-East European relations, which assumed both continued communist party 
control in the countries of Eastern Europe and continued Soviet domination of the region, are perhaps 
historically interesting but ultimately overtaken by events. 


The Modernization of China’s Military 
June Teufel Dreyer 


Deng’s military modernization program, when considered in isolation from the context of Chinese 
society as a whole, is impressive in its design and logical in its goals. Some Western analysts have thus 
tended to regard success of the program as inevitable. However, the problems facing the military 
are to a significant degree a reflection of the problems of Chinese society itself. There is therefore 
an element of intractability in them. Progress toward the modernization of China's military has 
undeniably been made but whether to be impressed by this progress or depressed by the distance 
still to go depends on the mindset of the beholder. 


Protest in Beijing: 


Civil Society and Public Sphere in China 


David Strand 


history, the 1989 pro-democracy demonstrations 
in Beijing were both unprecedented and uncan- 
nily familiar. The demands for change by ordinary citi- 
zens and the sense that democracy was gaining 
ground on the mainland was new. At the same time, the 
form of the movement seemed to have been lifted di- 
rectly, and with little alteration, from the May Fourth 
Movement of 1919 and the subsequent May Fourth— 
style demonstrations of the 1920's, 1930's, and 
1940’s.' The immediate goal of the May Fourth Incident 
of 1919, when thousands of Beijing students assem- 
bled in the area outside Tiananmen (Tianan Gate), was 
to protest diplomatic blows dealt to China at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference, particularly the cession to 
Japan of former German concessions in Shandong 
province. Chinese students were furious at this cynical 
commerce in their country’s sovereign rights, and were 
even more enraged by the Chinese government's ac- 
ceptance of it. 
The 1989 pro-democracy movement began in mid- 
April with student rallies mourning the death of former 


V iewed from the perspective of modern Chinese 


David Strand is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Dickinson College (Carlisle, PA) and the au- 
thor of Rickshaw Beijing: City People and Politics in 
the 1920s (1989). An earlier version of this essay was 
presented to the Triangle East Asia Colloquium, 
“Popular Participation and Political Change,” National 
Humanities Center, Research Triangle Park, NC, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1990. | would like to thank participants in 
that colloquium for their comments. Russell Bova, 
lona Crook, Steven Levine, Susan O'Sullivan, Dorothy 
Solinger, and Harry Weiss provided valuable criticism 
and advice during the preparation, writing, and re- 
working of this essay. 


Chinese Communist Party General Secretary Hu Yao- 
bang, who had been purged from his leadership post in 
1987 in the aftermath of an earlier wave of pro-democ- 
racy student protests. In death, the symbolic role of 
democrat was bestowed upon him by educated young 
people who were becoming increasingly dissatisfied 
with official corruption, inflation, and the stagnation of 
political and economic reforms. Over the next month 
and one-half, student protests in Beijing, which origi- 
nally had the modest goal of initiating a dialogue with 
the government about the problems that plagued Chi- 
na, escalated into a popular rebellion that included 
broad segments of the populations of Beijing and 


' scores of other cities. 


In both 1919 and 1989, students led through exam- 
ple. They did not directly mobilize fellow city residents, 
but ordinary citizens followed them anyway, in the cor- 
porate guise of merchant and craft guilds and locality 
associations (tongxiang hui). In 1989, townspeople 
likewise participated under the banners of their “units” 
(danwei).* As in the past, student and worker federa- 
tions sprang up to unify and consolidate the great gath- 
erings of groups on Tiananmen Square, and student 
guards and marshalls kept order. Up until June 4, sol- 
diers and police were neutralized by bands of activists 
who surrounded them and appealed to their patriotism. 
Moral pressure was also exerted on those at the summit 
of state power; every effort was made to shame regime 
leaders into mending their ways. 


‘Unless otherwise indicated, all references to Beijing during the May 
Fourth Movement era are based on David Strand, Rickshaw Beijing: City 
People and Politics in the 1920s, Berkeley, CA, University of California 
Press, 1989. The May 30th Movement in 1925, the December 9 Movement in 
1935, and student movements in 1947 and 1948 followed the May Fourth 
pattern. 

2A unit (danwei) is one's place of employment, or, in the case of 
students, one's school (xuexi danwei). 


Protest in Being 


May Fourth Movement ideals of science and democ- 
racy and the May Fourth model of political protest clear- 
ly shaped perceptions of what was unfolding in the 
spring of 1989 both within the movement and within the 
regime. Beijing students had originally planned to con- 
tinue their demonstrations and boycott of classes at 
least through May 4 because of the date’s symbolic im- 
portance.° For its part, the regime had feared, well be- 
fore Hu Yaobang’s death and the first student demon- 
stration, that the 70th anniversary of the 1919 student 
movement would reignite pro-democracy sentiments.* 
Still, the completeness and the detail of the 1989 revival 
suggest a tradition that was being lived as well as ex- 
ploited; it was as if social and cultural forces beyond the 
conscious direction of the organizers and participants 
were shaping events in the square. 

Did the movement constitute a “democratic” break- 
through? This question, raised by observers at the time 
of the demonstrations and afterward, underlines the is- 
sue of just how “new” the events of 1989 were. Were 
democratic ideas—the student agenda of free speech, 
civil rights, and fair elections—being given a lift by old 
forms of social protest? Was an integral democratic tra- 
dition dating back to 1919 being revived? Was Wes- 
tern-style democracy a surface phenomenon that bare- 
ly concealed a largely traditional, distinctively Chinese 
remonstrance to the emperor (or emperor-surrogate)?° 
Were both liberal democracy and traditional remon- 
strance collapsing into an authoritarian effort by pro- 
test leaders to police and protect their emergent pro- 
democracy “danwei’’?® 

As a prelude to considering these questions, | would 
like to take a closer look at what constituted public polli- 
tics in May Fourth—era Beijing. Rather than focus in the 
first instance on democracy as a set of ideals or institu- 
tions, | will examine two dimensions of political life 
which underpin democratic theory and practice: the 
autonomy of individuals and groups (“civil society’) in 
relation to the state, and the presence of a critical pub- 
lic willing and able to hold government accountable for 
its actions (the “public sphere’). Both existed in urban 
China in the pre-1949 period, but neither gave any but 
the weakest signs of developing into democratic insti- 
tutions. Despite this “arrested” development, the exis- 
tence of “civil society” and a “public sphere’ made 
possible a lively, pluralistic politics that periodically 
subjected officials and regimes to democratic, that is to 
say popular, pressures. It is just such a configuration of 
pressures that is being revived, and elaborated, in con- 
temporary China. When Chinese seek a democratic 
tradition of popular participation, they are drawing 
upon a tradition of movements, not institutions. When 
they act independently of the state, they are acting as 


heirs to outspoken elites and attentive publics that 


emerged with great vigor during the post—Taiping Re- © 
bellion reconstruction efforts of the late 19th century. Fi- — 
nally, when Chinese remonstrate to the political center — 
against injustice, they are following a cultural logic of © 


protest with antecedents thousands of years old. 


Civil Society and Public Sphere 
in Pre-Revolutionary China 


In its modern Western usage, “society” is an “associ- | 
ation of free men” and women counterposed to the © 
“state” as an “organization of power, drawing on the | 
senses of hierarchy and majesty.”” In traditional Chi- | 
nese and East Asian thought, there is no equivalent, in- - 
digenous concept of society as aseparate realm of free — 


individuals.® According to Alexander Woodside: 


Confucian thought .. . did not acknowledge the pow- | 
er and influence of any abstract entity like “society” 


separate from individual existences, even though it 


did believe in a general moral climate which could 


degenerate.° 


The neologism shehui (the term for “communal reli- 


3Robert Delfs, “Stepping Over the Line,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong), May 4, 1989, p. 10. The boycott of classes was a principal 
weapon of May Fourth-era students. The first boycott was launched in 


order to obtain the release of students arrested on May 4 and ended with their 


release two days later. A second school strike began on May 19 in Beijing 
and spread throughout the country. See Chow Tse-tsung, The May Fourth 
Movement: Intellectual Revolution in Modern China, Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1960, pp. 120-128, 141-144. 

41n February, a “Circular on Commemorating the 70th Anniversary of the 
May 4th Movement” put out in Beijing by the Communist Youth League 
attempted to downplay the democratic content of the movement by 
stressing “patriotism, reform, doing pioneering work, and forging ahead.” In 
March, this formula was rescinded by the CCP Central Committee in favor 
of an emphasis on patriotism, democracy, and science. See Zhongguo 
tongxun she (Hong Kong), Apr. 11, 1989, translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China, (Washington, 
DC—hereafter, FB/S-CH/), Apr. 14, 1989, pp. 19-20. Throughout the 
duration of the 1989 movement, references to the May Fourth tradition 
continued to appear as a means of discussing the nature and legitimacy of 


the students’ actions. See, for example, Communist Youth League leader Liu i 


Yandong’s remarks on the “May Fourth spirit” in which he recognized that 


“young people are crying loudly for democracy” as their predecessors had ', 


done but that they should still “profoundly understand China’s reality and 
avoid rashness.” Liaowang Overseas Edition (Hong Kong), May 1, 1989, 
trans. in ibid., May 9, 1989, p. 26. 

°See Dorothy J. Solinger, “Democracy with Chinese Characteristics,” 
World Policy Journal (New York), Fall 1989, pp. 621-32. 

®Sarah Lubman, “The Myth of Tiananmen Square: The Students Talked 


Democracy, But They Didn't Practice It," The Washington Post, July 30, 1989. — 


7Raymond Williams, Keywords: A Vocabulary of Culture and Society, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1976, p. 245. 

®Alexander B. Woodside, Community and Revolution in Modern 
Vietnam, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1976, p. 54. 

Ibid. 
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Chinese students demonstrate outside Beijing’s Gate of Heavenly Peace (Tiananmen) on May 4, 1919, to pro- 


test diplomatic blows dealt to China at the Versailles Peace Conference. 


gious meetings” in the Song dynasty) had to be bor- 
rowed from the Japanese, who had given to it the Euro- 
pean meaning of “society.” '° Of course, Chinese have 
always recognized the difference between people in 
government and out of government, and between peo- 
ple acting in a personal or private capacity on the one 
hand, and in the public interest on the other. The terms 
guan (official), gong (public), and s/ (private) were 
available to make these distinctions. But lines between 
them were less than distinct. In fact, the very ambiguity 
of these terms made expanding participation in politics 
possible because it meant officials did not extend their 
paramount moral and political position into monopoly 
control over public affairs. 

In his discussion of “public goods and services” in 
the great 19th-century commercial center of Hankou, 
William Rowe quotes a government representative who 
stated that the repair of city streets was “incumbent 
upon the local officials.”'' However, in the same breath 
as he noted that street repair was a government re- 
sponsibility, he acknowledged that funds for repair 
work were customarily provided for by merchants as a 
“benevolent act.” No tax monies were used to con- 
struct or fix “official streets” (guanjie), ‘public lanes” 
(gongxiang), or “private lanes” (sixiang).'* This Chi- 
nese practice calls to mind American tycoon Donald 


—YMCA of the USA Archives. 


Trump’s recent bid to demonstrate, through his renova- 
tion of New York’s Central Park skating rink, that the pri- 
vate sector is more efficient than the government in pro- 
moting and managing public works. Minus the glitz (or 
rather, with appropriate Confucian trappings), this kind 
of moral showmanship was the norm in late imperial 
China. Under certain conditions, private people carried 
out official functions. Officials used public monies and 
government authority for private purposes. Elites with 
and without positions in the “state” slipped in and out of 
a public realm of good deeds and public discussion. 
In an operational sense this interchangeability of 
roles and the commitment to private initiative meant 
that local communities, including major cities like Han- 
kou, were relatively autonomous or self-managing. De- 
spite the absence of “society” as an abstract idea, late 
imperial China had what can be characterized as a 
“distinct premodern civil society” by dint of its legion of 
self-regulating corporate groups.'? These groups in- 


'lbid. 

"William Rowe, Hankow: Conflict and Community in a Chinese City, 
1796-1895, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1989, p. 140. 

"Ibid. 

'SMayfair Mei-hui Yang, “Between State and Society: The Construction 
of Corporateness in a Chinese Socialist Factory,” Australian Journal of 
Chinese Affairs (Canberra), July 1989, p. 35. 


Protest in Beijing 


cluded “guilds, native-place [locality] associations, 
clans and lineages, surname associations, neighbor- 
hood associations and religious groupings such as 
temple societies, deity cults, monasteries, and secret 
societies.”'* Through these organizations, a commit- 
ment to independent civic activity grew in strength and 
influence in the aftermath of the devastations of the Tai- 
ping Rebellion (1851-64). Local elites took over man- 
agement of such tasks as poor relief, keeping order, 
and water conservancy and, at the same time, became 
increasingly vocal in their criticisms of the govern- 
ment’s foreign and domestic policy. '® 

As apractical matter, how significant was it that these 
associations and the individuals who belonged to them 
were “subject” rather than “free,” given that the state 
was willing to grant them such broad latitude in the gov- 
ernance of their own affairs? In retrospect, if one is con- 
vinced that a principal obstacle to democracy in to- 
day’s China is the lack of a strong democratic tradition, 
it made a great deal of difference.'® Liu Zhiguang and 
Wang Suli, co-authors of an article published on the 
mainland in 1988 that advocated the establishment of a 
civil or civic society (gongmin shehul), bemoan the fact 
that people down to the end of the Qing dynasty were 
“subjects” (chenmin). Even after the 1911 Revolution 
and the enshrinement of “the people” (renmin) and 
“citizens” (guomin), Liu and Wang argue, these repub- 
lican ideas “still carried [the sense of a traditional] 
dependency on the state.”"” 

This characterization of the respective status of Qing 
subjects and Republican citizens overestimates the im- 
portance of traditional obstacles to the sort of modern 
social and political action described above. But it also 
captures the sense of “dependency” that was seldom 
absent from political thought and action in the late im- 
perial era and never completely eliminated in the 20th 
century. Urban Chinese were actually well positioned 
to voice their views on public issues and act in concert. 
At the same time, the state was anxious to control 
and manage citizen participation, a goal even self- 
conscious and self-interested groups did not normally 
oppose in principle. 

An example of the continuing power of this combina- 
tion of dependency and autonomy is the rise of “profes- 


“Ibid. 

'8See Rowe, op. cit., as well as R. Keith Schoppa, Chinese Elites and 
Political Change: Zhejiang Province in the Early Twentieth Century, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1982; and Mary Rankin, Elite 
Activism and Political Transformation in China, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1986. 

'®This is a major point of the recent “culture fever’ (wenhua re) debate in 
China which explores the living tradition of despotism. 

"Liu Zhiguang and Wang Suli, “From ‘Mass Society’ to ‘Civil Society’, ” 
Xinhua wenzhai (Beijing), Vol. 11, No. 119, 1988, p. 9. 


sional associations” (fatuan) in the late Qing and early 
Republican period. First formed in 1903, these cham- 
bers of commerce, bankers’ associations, and lawyers’ 
associations were organized both in recognition of the 
existing activism of local elites and of the need to guar- 
antee their loyalty. These fatuan became the most pow- 
erful nongovernmental bodies in many cities and 
towns; they received seals and authorizing documents 
from the government and were subject to regulation by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce.'® As Keith 
Schoppa has pointed out, in this program of “‘politiciza- 
tion by government edict . . . official rule [guanzhi] had 
co-opted elite proponents of self-rule [zizhi].”'? Local 
elites, including “gentry” degree-holders as well as 
merchants, had been harping on the need for greater 
local autonomy for some time.2° Now, these elites, long 
accustomed to managing their own communities, 
found themselves given a new legal status as members 
of formal associations by a state anxious to gain new 
power over local affairs.?' 

From their inception and through the Republican pe- 
riod, the fatuan took on a double role, as an extension of 
state power and as a medium for crystallizing social in- 
terests. This occurred despite government attempts to 
make associations, such as chambers of commerce, 
dependent on official power and to restrict their activi- 
ties to the narrow legal mandate to “maintain the stabil- 
ity of the market.” Governments also tried to prevent 
additional groups from claiming fatuan status. The Bei- 
jing Student Federation had a long-running disagree- 
ment with the police in the 1920's over whether it was a 
fatuan and therefore entitled to hold meetings and dis- 
cuss matters of concern to students. 

For its part, an organization like a chamber of com- 
merce sought to act independently as a representative 
of the merchant community (shangmin or shangjie) and 
city people (shimin) as a whole. Embattled chamber 
leaders defended “group autonomy” (tuanti zidong) 
against attempts by officials and warlords to encroach 
on merchant prerogatives. Chambers of commerce 
also performed official functions. This provision of pub- 
lic goods and services was sometimes done in cooper- 


'8Edward J. M. Rhoads, ‘Merchant Associations in Canton, 

1895-1911," in Mark Elvin and G. W. Skinner, Eds., The Chinese City Between 
Two Worlds, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1974, p. 106. 

'8Schoppa, op. cit., pp. 7, 34. 

?°Mary Rankin notes the growing interest on the part of local elites in 
“self-help” (zizhu) by the 1890's and argues that it “had connotations of 
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ation with official agencies like the police, sometimes in 
cooperation with other private individuals and groups, 
and sometimes alone. Fatuan leaders often had ties to 
government officials and higher-level political factions. 
They were formally dependent on the state for their au- 
thority, but their political base was firmly grounded in 
the social group or groups they represented. Modern 
Chinese citizens are the recipients of tnis mixed legacy 
of dependence and autonomy. They remain vulnerable 
to state ideology and control and yet have attempted 
(with varying degrees of success) to protect them- 
selves from state power through myriad social ties and 
connections. 

Despite its constraints and limitations, locally based 
politics in the late Qing and early Republican periods 
appears to have shared some of the critical dynamism 
found in late 18th-century and 19th-century European 
cities such as Paris and London, where salons and cof- 
feehouses produced a steady stream of independent 
commentary about politics.** Jurgen Habermas has 
written extensively about the development of this new 
European social basis to politics, arguing that it marked 
the emergence of a “public sphere” (Offentlichkeit).°° 
Inthe 1920’s, asimilar public sphere was developing in 
Beijing. Although the Chinese capital lacked London's 
coffeehouses, it had intellectual salons as well as lo- 
cality inns (huiguan) with their locality clubs [tong- 
xianghul), merchant and craft guilds, bathhouses, res- 
taurants, teahouses, brothels, public parks, pavilions, 
and temples which functioned as mini-convention cen- 
ters for guilds and political groups. These social organi- 
zations and spaces hosted and housed a lively associ- 
ational and public life. 

But how far to extend the comparison? The existence 
of a European public sphere assumed a clear distinc- 
tion between state and society and between public and 
private realms. Private individuals, newly empowered 
by capitalism and a sense of social autonomy, were 
able to wrest control of the public sphere away from 
princely authority. In Habermas's terms, “publici- 
ty’—the traditional commitment to advertisement of 
rank and status—was displaced by “rational-critical 
debate’ —a modern commitment to advancing a point 
of view or interest—buttressed by the private control of 
public institutions like newspapers.“* Along these lines, 
Rowe points to evidence of a less dramatic, but never- 
theless detectable, division between the public and the 


22 JUrgen Habermas, The Structural Transformation of the Public 
Sphere: An Inquiry into a Category of Bourgeois Society, Cambridge, MA, MIT 
Press, 1989, pp. 31-43. 
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*4Ibid., p. 7 (for publicity as a “status attribute”); also p. 188. 


private in late imperial China. The “traditional dichoto- 
my between private [s/] and public [gong] came to be 
muted by a growing belief that private interest, if suffi- 
ciently enlightened, could simultaneously serve the in- 
terests of society.”°° Hankou merchants lived by this 
principle, the notion that one can “consider righteous 
conduct as profitable [yiyi weili].’”2° Of course, this is 
not the same as saying profits themselves are righteous 
or that private points of view or interests have a privi- 
leged claim on public discourse. But it is moving in that 
direction. 

Private interests and an autonomous sense of self, 
both of which supported entry into the public sphere, 
were in turn rooted in the group basis of premodern 
Chinese civil society. Guildsmen from Huizhou or stu- 
dents from Shandong naturally tended to club together. 
A Western progression from individual interest to group 
affiliation to public voice could be easily rearranged in 
the Chinese case to begin with the group and progress 
to individual action on behalf of self, group, or larger 
cause. During the May Fourth era, the most powerful 
claims made in and through the public sphere were 
corporate rather than individual or strictly private. 
These corporate bodies included old organizations like 
guilds and locality clubs and new ones like labor unions 
and student federations. Thus, they were committed to 
both the realm of “feudal” publicity and to the realm of 
rational-critical debate. Following established civic tra- 
ditions, these organizations not only provided a cloak of 
legitimacy for private interests, they also appropriated, 
when possible, government functions. 

In the Republican period, they commonly assumed a 
quasi-governmental role. For example, chambers of 
commerce, student and labor unions, and any other 
group with territory and interests to defend maintained 
their own militia, pickets, bodyguards, and thugs. While 
the inability of the Republican state to monopolize the 
means of violence was a signal failure and sign of ‘‘war- 
lordism,” it can be argued that the devolution of govern- 
ment functions to private groups in this and other areas 
(like the provision of welfare services) was also a sign of 
strength and resilience on the part of society. 

This kind of social autonomy had direct political con- 
sequences. In 1919, shortly before the May 4th Inci- 
dent, representatives of journalists, merchants, mem- 
bers of parliament, and students organized a Beijing 
“Foreign Affairs Association” (waijiao xiehul) in order to 
lobby the government on the Shandong issue. This was 
an illegal organization despite the fact that it represent- 
ed officially chartered associations like the chamber of 
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commerce. Nonetheless, the social status of the nota- 
bles involved and the legal standing of the organiza- 
tions It represented gave the body quasi-legal stana- 
ing. Accordingly, the government finally agreed to 
receive its representatives. 

After May 4, the Foreign Affairs Association was ac- 
tive in organizing further protests and in cooperating 
with student demonstrators. It called for a rally in Bei- 
jing’s Central Park on May 7, the fourth anniversary of 
Japan’s hated ‘‘Twenty-One Demands,” which repre- 
sented another infringement on Chinese sovereignty. 
Thousands of residents converged on Changan Ave- 
nue and the park entrance at the appointed hour only to 
be blocked by 2,000 police, cavalry, and soldiers. The 
leaders then tried to hold the meeting outside Tianan- 
men, but soldiers prevented them from doing so. Dem- 
onstration leaders finally retired to guild halls located in 
the Outer City. 

During the 1920's, police and soldiers often attempt- 
ed to keep city people from using public spaces for po- 
litical purposes. For example, they would cordon off the 
space outside Tiananmen (which at that time was not a 
“square” in a formal sense but a walled-in area dotted 
with trees), run fire drills there, hire entertainers to dis- 
tract people’s attention, or, even, as part of a long-term 
strategy, plant more trees to displace demonstrators. 
But as a general rule, the authorities refrained from at- 
tacking the corporate bodies themselves (short of plac- 
ing them under a kind of “house arrest” by surrounding, 
say, a college campus). A tradition of corporate self- 
regulation gave citizens a base from which to voice 
their demands. Even though citizens could not depend 
on their constitutional rights being enforced, belonging 
to an established group provided a modicum of protec- 
tion. In this fashion, a modern, public politics was built 
upon the network of affiliations associated with China’s 
premodern civil society. 

Why did the state show such restraint toward such 
groups? Although warlord regimes of the time were 
weak, repression was one thing itinerant generals and 
their troops could do pretty well (to echo a comment 
made about China’s government today). Certainly, lim- 
its on the intrusion of the state into the public realm were 
not the result of constitutionalism or liberal values. Part 
of the answer may lie in the impressive foundation for 
social communication alluded to above: the huge num- 
ber of places to meet and the long list of organizations 
capable of being put to political use. (One can pick up 
any guidebook for the period for a sense of available 
venues.) But the most important reason has to do with 
the dual function of public bodies and the double 
meaning of “public” in the modern Chinese tradition. 
As Mary Rankin has shown in her recent study of Zhe- 


Jiang in the post-Taiping period, when local elites 
carved out a bigger role for themselves as managers of 
local society, they made themselves indispensable to 
their communities and to officialdom.?’ At the same 
time, they began to take a lively interest in broader pub- 
lic affairs. Local degree-holders attacked corrupt and 
arrogant officials, calling them “bandits,” and deplored 
the apparent willingness of the government to appease 
the foreign powers.”® In the 1920's, chamber of com- 
merce leaders and others joined with students and in- 
tellectuals in voicing these same complaints as well as 


others associated with the rise of the new affliction of | 


warlordism. 


Governments, at least in the short run, could easily | 
dismiss criticism. It was not so easy for them to dis- | 
pense with the order, and the social services related to | 
order, that local elites and the organizations they head- | 
ed traditionally provided in Chinese society. No doubt, | 
government ministers or warlords disliked hearing the | 
bitter complaints that came out of local chambers of | 
commerce on issues ranging from foreign policy to | 
money supply. But governing a city, or sojourning in a | 
city as a government body, without a cooperative | 


chamber of commerce or bankers’ association, was not 


an attractive alternative. Without the cooperation of | 


these quasi-governmental bodies, a powerholder 


would have been forced to do more than collect taxes, | 
or take the taxes the chamber of commerce collected | 
for him. Lacking the constitutional rights associated | 


with a free society, local elites and the constituents they 
represented relied on a strong claim to social indis- 


pensability to defend and advance their views and in- | 


Lefesis) 


Having suggested the extent of the public sphere’s | 


influence during this period, and its peculiar corporate 
nature and quasi-governmental status, | would like to 


look at some of its other, special characteristics, which | 
determined its limits and fragility as well as its power. — 
First, despite the relative autonomy of fatuan and oth- — 
er corporate bodies, chamber of commerce leaders | 
could be arrested on trumped up charges like embez- _ 


zlement of corporate funds, and newspaper editors 
could be shot for attacking a warlord in print. Both the 


Nationalists and Communists were as illiberal as war- 


lord strongmen in this regard. The politically festive air 
of Republican cities could easily give way to carnage. 
Just as the May Fourth Movement prefigured the 1989 
pro-democracy movement, the unprovoked attack by 
the bodyguards of warlord politician Duan Qirui that 
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killed 50 peaceful protesters and wounded 200 more in 
Beijing on March 18, 1926,°° to mention just one exam- 
ple, provides a precedent for the bloodletting of June 4, 
1989. Such limits on the use of coercion by govern- 
ments and parties as existed were more often the result 
of political stalemate—a rough sort of pluralism by 
default—than of acceptance of constitutional rules of 
the game. 

One of the results of this vulnerability was the preva- 
lence of “soft” organizations, the best examples of 
which were the peace preservation associations (Zhian 
weichi hui). These associations governed Beijing and 
other cities in times of military emergency, when one 
government had fled and the next had yet to arrive. 
They were made up of local notables like ex-premiers, 
bankers, or chamber of commerce presidents. If war- 
lords attacked them, they simply packed up and went 
home, first taking out an advertisement in the newspa- 
per saying the situation was impossible. These soft 
bodies functioned a bit like the collapsible barriers and 
dividers built on superhighways to limit damage to 
everyone involved in a crash. Similarly, if the chamber 
of commerce itself came under pressure, members 
could abandon it for a guild or locality club, or re- 
treat further to shop or compound. Individuals who 
were prominent or notorious enough fled to the foreign- 
controlled Legation Quarter or took a train to Tianjin, the 
nearest port city. When the pressure eased, the aban- 
doned organizations could be redeployed and reinflat- 
ed with individuals of suitable status and position. “Civil 
society” did not draw aline in the dirt and dare the state, 
orsome state-like entity, to step over it. That would have 
been foolhardy. It might also have been one of the few 
ways of giving real substance to the ideas of self- 
government that were all the rage in the 1920's. 

Another factor that limited the critical power of the 
public sphere related, ironically, to the tremendous 
success of the May 30th Movement of 1925 in mobiliz- 
ing city people to participate in mass politics. This 
movement, like the May Fourth Movement, was trig- 
gered by an imperialist outrage (in this case the killing 
of Chinese civilians by foreign-led police in Shanghai). 
But while it followed the May Fourth pattern of stu- 
| dent-led protests, the May 30th Movement was able to 
draw far broader participation by city people. The big- 
gest rally of the movement in Beijing took place on June 
10, 1925, when a hundred thousand people gathered 
outside Tiananmen and rallied around a central stage 
occupied by Nationalist and Communist politicians (al- 
lied at the time in a united front). More than 150 groups 


2°For a comparison of March 18, 1926, and June 4, 1989, see Geremie 
Barmé, “Blood Offering,” Far Eastern Economic Review, June 22, 1989, p. 37. 


participated, including the chamber of commerce, 
guilds, clubs of radical intellectuals, student unions, 
and worker organizations. Most carried banners show- 
ing their affiliation. Participants such as merchants, 
teachers, workers, students, and journalists were fur- 
ther divided into various “circles” (jie) placed at the cor- 
ners of the square. 

The May 30th Movement displayed a kind of “sponta- 
neous regimentation” in which participants appeared 
with workmates and schoolmates in impressive order. 
Indeed, the assemblies outside Tiananmen were a 
visual representation of much of organized urban soci- 
ety. Although individuals were encouraged to attend, 
most people came with their group. In addition to offer- 
ing protection, group affiliation provided the kind of ver- 
tical connections to bosses and patrons and horizontal 
ties to colleagues and comrades necessary for the rap- 
id mobilization of crowds. Craftsmen arrived under the 
leadership of their labor bosses, and merchants and 
shop clerks came under the auspices of hierarchically 
organized guilds. 

The ideals of equality and inclusiveness conveyed 
by the “Citizens Assembly” banner that dominated the 
center of the demonstration were thus offset by the elit- 
ist and exclusive nature of many of the participating 
groups. The demonstrations outside Tiananmen and 
the marches that wound their way around the city had 
more than a little in common with medieval European 
processions, which by their corporate character, not 
only presented a show of unity but also pointed up the 
deep divisions among groups and classes.°° 

In May Fourth—era Beijing, the expression of public 
opinion included both criticism of state policy as well as 
a kind of “feudal,” corporatist devotion to publicity. 
Mass nationalism and corporate identity were both 
conveyed with equal fervor. In some cases, shoving 
matches broke out among work groups over who had 
precedence in rank. Guild participation in nationalistic 
rallies sometimes precipitated factional struggles pit- 
ting one group against another, for example, the native 
Beijing water carriers versus water carriers from Shan- 
dong province. Mixed in with messages of moral equal- 
ity for all citizens were clear indications of the many bar- 
riers separating city residents from each other and the 
importance of factional and clientelistic ties in organiz- 
ing mass politics. 

The presence of so many politically conscious 
groups insured that frequent and intense conflicts 


3°For an interesting discussion of elements of community and conflict 
intrinsic in medieval European festivals and processions, see Mark Girouard, 
Cities and People: A Social and Architectual History, New Haven, CT, Yale 
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would occur among guilds within the chamber of com- 
merce, among unions within labor federations, among 
student groups within student federations, and among 
rival labor gangs. The result was a good deal of public 
conflict: strikes, lawsuits, demonstrations and counter- 
demonstrations, and denunciations of opponents in the 
press. Streetcar workers plastered placards on the 
cars that they operated that denounced their adversary 
of the moment: Chiang Kai-shek because his body- 
guards had crashed into a streetcar; the city’s Bud- 
dhists because they wanted the workers to vacate a 
temple the latter were using as aschool: or soldiers who 
refused to pay their fares and attacked conductors 
when challenged. Even amoment of apparent unity like 
a patriotic political rally could be suddenly broken by 
jostling on the podium or in the crowd. A public show of 
harmony frequently set the stage for the next scene 
in which cooperating parties would vigorously attack 
each other. 

Accordingly, the social topography of Beijing was 
fairly jagged. Outposts of corporate solidarity stood out 
like clan towers forming the skyline in medieval Italian 
cities. The fact that university students, cobblers, bank- 
ers, and journalists assembled in the space outside 
Tiananmen to represent themselves as citizens or 
townspeople suggested a powerful but highly tentative 
social formation. These movements challenged re- 
gimes without providing an alternative to warlord rule, 
save the existing and demonstrated capacity for local, 


often highly fragmented self-management. 

In asense, this ability to dispense with or ignore gov- 
ernment had an anarchic quality to it. But any tendency 
toward anarchy was more than compensated for by the 
fundamental social conservatism of most groups to 
which individuals desired to belong. Workers aspired 
to join guilds or guild-like unions. Merchants hoped to 
keep their corporate privileges intact. Even radical poli- 
ticians were infected by habits of corporate self-regula- 
tion and defense. 


Popular Movements Prior to 1949 


The popular movements described above that 


emerged from the context of group life and public poli- | 


tics tended to display either a structure based on a dis- 
tinctive ‘rhetorical construction” that made politics into 
a morality play done in Beijing opera style or one based 
on an organizational framework that mixed clientelism 
and group solidarity.2’ Beijing opera explores political 
themes like loyalty and dissent in set-piece dramas of 
great power and subtlety, utilizing rigorously defined 
theatrical and musical devices (including elaborate 
masks and costumes). A gesture or a glance speaks 
volumes and provides a key both to the corpus of Con- 
fucian thought and to popular culture. The force of this 


kind of operatic imagery can be seen in one of the most | 


famous May Fourth Movement motifs: the student on a 
street corner passionately lecturing to fellow citizens on 
the need for patriotism, democracy, and science. The 
content of the student’s lecture was new, but the form 


was old. On the stage of the Beijing opera, the speaker | 


or singer would probably be an aged, loyal minister. On 
the stage of Beijing streets and avenues in 1919 and af- 
terward, educated youth became China’s moral con- 
science. In the process, students appropriated the tra- 
ditional style of social criticism that had been the 
province of the educated elite for centuries: remon- 
strance to the throne. In a sense, the students did this 
by way of openly representing society against the state. 
In 1919, the students were conspicuous by their pres- 
ence outside Tiananmen, in the public parks, on street 


corners, and in the new amusement arcades. Their ac- | 
tions were reported in all the papers and broadcast by |, 


' 
u 
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Comments made to me by Paul Cohen on the operatic nature of the 1989 
protests stimulated my thinking on the opera analogy. 


telegraph from city to city. But students also profited 
from a pre-existing, palpable sense of a ‘moral cli- 
mate” that made the confrontation between ruler and 
ruled an intimate, unmediated affair, which could be 
shared not only with fellow heirs to the literati role but 
also with ordinary spectators and newspaper readers. 

In the imperial period, it had been possible for a ju- 
nior official remote from the capital to fire off a memorial 
attacking the moral failings of throne and officialdom. 
Although the official ran the risk of flogging, exile, or 
death, he also attained instant fame as a moral hero.°* 
Ascent up the impossibly steep slope of the political 
summit thus could be accomplished with a few strokes 
of a brush (despite the obvious risks of tumbling back 
down). In this way, the “high center” of imperial power 
was surprisingly sensitive to the privileged voice of the 
Confucian elite, or anyone passionately convinced his 
or her voice must be heard.°% 

Frederic Wakeman, commenting on the 1813 Eight 
Trigram Rebellion of millenarian Buddhists, notes how 
an unexpected fold in the moral fabric of the empire 
could suddenly bring a ruler and even his humbler sub- 
jects face-to-face: 


The striking image of villagers walking into Peking 
from their farms to storm the palace gates suggests 
the convergence of rural society and urban polity—at 
least in this one bloody moment of rebellion.** 


In this case, the “dialogue” was symbolic and vio- 
lent—with the servants and publicists of the empire kill- 
ing and being killed by the publicists of millenarian 
prophecy. The sudden convergence was possible be- 
Cause of the way in which the imperial government 
could provoke lese majesty among itinerant religious 
practitioners as well as degree-holding officials.°° 

For the May Fourth students, citizenship and republi- 
Canism, as well as democracy, broadened the audi- 
ence for their actions, but old notions of hierarchy and 
majesty sharpened and shortened their line of attack. 
Ancient voices of censure and doom joined the modern 
sound of youthful radicalism. Officials were shamed in 
the streets and in the press and, occasionally, bloodied 
in their homes or limousines. 

In 1925, city people who were not students (contem- 
porary newspaper accounts of the May 30th demon- 
Strations often described the mixed composition of 
demonstrations with the phrase “students and city peo- 
ple’) could share these political techniques in several 
ways: vicariously, by accepting student leadership; di- 
rectly, by imitating May Fourth tactics (in 1925, brick- 
layers and carpenters sent out their own lecture 
brigades); and sympathetically, by replicating the 
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common motif of moral confrontation in their own neigh- 
borhoods and workplaces. When workers had a labor 
boss or employer whom they despised, they not infre- 
quently mounted a campaign designed to demonstrate 
the individual’s lack of moral legitimacy. Grumbling 
could quickly escalate to denunciation by an individual 
representing the group (an apprentice or skilled work- 
er), or the work force as a whole. Such an outburst of 
Criticism over bad food, ill treatment, or corruption 
could then provoke a reaction, often violent, from the 
targeted employer or his retainers. In the end, the fight 
might land in the hands of the neighbors, the police, the 
courts, the newspapers, or a combination of these in- 
terested parties. The similarities among these tradition- 
al and modern political and social dramas stem less 
from conscious imitation (Such practices certainly pre- 
date May Fourth) than from the existence of a moral cli- 
mate that armed participants with the language of re- 
monstrance and retribution. 

A second feature of 20th-century protest movements 
that determined the course they cut through social and 
public life was the clientelistic or “vertical” nature of 
popular mobilization. Even radical labor organizers, 
who were predisposed to “mass” mobilization, found it 
necessary to act as patrons for workers and find, in 
turn, their own protectors. Early frustrations in penetrat- 
ing the barriers represented by labor bosses and 
guildsmen to reach individual workers gave way to lim- 
ited successes once Beijing Communists formed an al- 


liance of convenience with warlord Wu Peifu in 1922. 


Wu's patronage allowed Beijing-based Communists to 


82See the account of the attempted impeachment of an imperial tutor in 
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organize railway workers in north China. Dependence 
on Wu brought this union activity to a bloody end, how- 
ever, when in 1923 the warlord decided to crush a rail- 
way strike. ; 

Eventually, by the mid-1920’s, both Communist and 
Nationalist labor organizers overcame earlier obsta- 
cles to reaching the workers by mimicking or co-opting 
guild and guild-like organizations. Since workers tend- 
ed to be already organized, often informally, by shop or 
work gang, these small units in turn could be assem- 
bled into neighborhood or district bodies (kouz/). Even 
at this relatively “high” level—representing, for exam- 
ple, the western suburb of the city or the eastern section 
of Beijing’s Inner City (neicheng)—labor organizations 
typically remained informal. Teahouse meetings of 
leaders and followers were sufficient to coordinate col- 
lective action on issues like wage demands. These ter- 
ritorial units might join together in a citywide guild un- 
less differences over turf, reinforced by sub-ethnic 
divisions (by province or county of origin), prevented a 
formal organization from being formed. Mobilization for 
strikes, protests against new taxes, feuding among ri- 
val groups, and participation in nationalistic move- 
ments followed along the vertical connections drawn 
from work group to citywide organization and beyond. 
Thus the power of popular movements depended not 
only on group solidarity at some level (ranging from a 
crowd of vegetable workers who took revenge against 
soldiers who had beaten one of their number, to amass 
of tens of thousands of rickshaw men who attempted to 
destroy their arch rival, the streetcar system, in 1929) 
but also on the ability of outsiders and insiders to make 
connections. 

Finally, the success, or failure, of popular movements 
in the post-May Fourth period often turned on the ac- 
tions taken by local leaders. For example, when the 
Beijing streetcar company was about to open for busi- 
ness inlate 1924, rickshaw men and the garage owners 
who rented vehicles to them, hoped to win generous 
compensation from the company. Their chief advocate 
and patron in this effort was a roast duck restaurant 
owner named Sun Xueshi who also happened to be 
president of the chamber of commerce. Sun met with 
the pullers in a mass meeting and informed the police 
(and through the police the company) that if the cars 
started running without an acceptable compensation 
package, the rickshaw men would protest by lying 
down on the tracks. Quick work by the streetcar com- 
pany managed to mobilize their patrons and support- 
ers (warlord-politician Duan Qirui and an influential 
group of bankers and investors) to intimidate Sun into 
backing down. Thus, instead of leading his troops into 
confrontation, Sun accepted mediation and a settle- 
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ment unfavorable to the rickshaw trade. 

By contrast, in 1929, the rickshaw men had a new pa- 
tron, Zhang Yinqging, the local leader of a left-wing Na- 
tionalist Party faction. Rickshaw men also had a height- 
ened sense of solidarity and a cadre of rickshaw puller 
union Officials at the neighborhood level. At a critical 
moment in 1929, when Zhang’s faction was locked in a 
bitter leadership struggle with a rival right-wing Nation- 
alist group, his rickshaw puller followers seized the op- 
portunity to smash the streetcars. Tens of thousands of 
club-wielding pullers were led in their Luddite outburst 
by lower-level union cadres. Free at that moment from 
the mediating efforts of elites and deprived of the op- 
portunity for redress within the public sphere of debate « 
and discussion, actors within this civil society were able 
to behave in an uncivil, yet highly expressive manner. 


Popular Movements After 1949 


Until recently, it made sense to treat the late Qing and 
Republican periods (roughly, from the 1860’s through 
the 1940's) as a transition bridging the late imperial po- 
litical order and state socialism. During this turbulent 
epoch, key elements of modern Chinese politics were 
invented, imported, and adapted: an enlarged public 
domain, an intrusive state, republicanism, citizenship, 
nationalism, and, finally, Leninism. It remained for the 
Communists during their revolution, and after 1949, to 
assemble the final product. Or so it seemed. But now, 
given the Communist leadership’s inability to settle the 
succession issue and the loss of legitimacy stemming 
from the failures of Mao’s revolution and Deng’s re- 
forms, state socialism can be more clearly understood 
as part of a great interregnum stretching from the 19th 
into the 21st century. 

Reopening the book on political transition does not 
mean that every post-Taiping value, institution, and 
practice suppressed by the Communists is suddenly | 
retrievable. The Communist attack on the private and 
corporate basis of civil society destroyed the power of 
clan, guild, and fatuan. The traditions of protest remain, 
however, partly because of the Communists’ desire to 
preserve the May Fourth Movement as a legitimating | 
symbol but also because of the deeply imbedded nature | 
of remonstrance and retribution as a cultural form. Of |° 
course, to be sustained, the rhetoric of Chinese 
protest, in classic and in updated May Fourth style, 
requires a social base. The reforms of the Deng era, par- 
ticularly in the areas of market reform, enterprise autono- | 
my, and greater cultural openness, in combination with | 
the institutional and informal legacies of the Maoist peri- | 
od, have made the reemergence of civil society possible. 
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From the 1950’s through the mid-1970’s, popular 
participation in the People’s Republic was of four basic 
types. First, the CCP organized citizen involvement in 
public affairs through campaigns and unit-based activ- 
ities. This type of participation, ranging from parades 
and rallies in Tiananmen Square (which in the 1950's 
had been enlarged to accommodate the Busby Berke- 
ley—like mass rituals of state socialism) to political study 
sessions in schools, offices, factories, and villages, 
was carefully choreographed and managed. 

Second, citizens, who were by and large denied the 
chance to pursue their interests directly, cultivated per- 
sonal connections with party cadres in order to manipu- 
late and deflect state power. No matter how much and 
how often clientelism was denounced as corruption, 

these vertical connections survived and flourished. 

_ Third, for a brief period of time during the Cultural 
-Revolution—when the CCP was prevented from admin- 
istering participation—a mix of spontaneous politi- 
cal action (overthrowing school presidents and other 
unit leaders) and a use of old and new patron-client 
ties, generated fierce factional struggles at all 
levels. 

Fourth, on several occasions, dissidents inside and 
outside the CCP attempted direct criticism of the re- 
gime. For example, in 1957, during the “Hundred 
Flowers” campaign, students, intellectuals, and work- 
ers delivered a backlog of accumulated complaints to 
the regime. In the 1970’s, young workers, many of 
whom had participated in the Cultural Revolution as 
Red Guards, began the wall-poster critique of Mao and 
his regime that culminated in the Democracy Wall 
Movement of 1978-1979. 

Discontinuities with the pre-1949 period are most ob- 
vious if one focuses on party-directed participation. 
The old imperial and republican balance between de- 
pendency on the state and autonomy for the group was 
upset by Leninism. The group itself—a team of peas- 
ants, workers on the factory floor, a class of students— 
became an administered, if not administrative, unit. 
However, in the areas of clientelism, factionalism, and 
dissidence, the continuities are clear. Party officials be- 
came the patrons of political machines based on the vil- 
lage or on factory or other urban units.°° The 
vertical nature of these local networks and splits 
among rival patrons made factionalism endemic. Indi- 
viduals who recoiled against Leninist autocracy or the 
corruption that attended the party’s monopoly of power 
took principled, often lonely, stands against abuse of 
power.°” 

The January 1976 death of Zhou Enlai and the mas- 
Sive, angry demonstration that took place in Tiananmen 
Square on April 5 to memorialize him and criticize 
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Mao’s wife Jiang Qing and her coterie of supporters, 
triggered the rebirth of the May Fourth style of indepen- 
dent protest. Dissent on the part of individuals and 
small groups stood against the backdrop of crowds on 
the square and a hint of what might yet become “public 
opinion.” Subsequent protests in Beijing and other Chi- 
nese cities in 1978-1979, 1985, and 1986-1987 were 
largely confined to democracy activists and students. 
The public was attentive, but uninvolved in the protests 
themselves. 

Thus, the pro-democracy demonstrations of 1989 
represented a dramatic enlargement of the scope of 
dissent. The core of students was there as it had been 
in 1919 and 1986, but the students now were joined by 
hundreds of thousands of people from all walks of life. 
Andrew Walder notes that by the middle of May 1989, 
the “entire population of Beijing was seemingly united 
in effective resistance against the hard-liners’ refusal to 
negotiate with students, and broad sectors of party and 
government were in open defiance.”%® According to 
Walder, a sudden weakening of the regime, marked by 
disunity at the top and scattered but widespread defi- 


3For recent portrayals of rural and urban politics as essentially 
clientelistic, see Jean C. Oi, State and Peasant in Contemporary China: The 
Political Economy of Village Government, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1989; and Andrew G. Walder, Communist Neo- 
Traditionalism: Work and Authority in Chinese Industry, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 1986. Walder stresses discontinuity between the 
pre-1949 and post-1949 periods on the issue of clientelism. He argues 
that the material resources at the disposal of a factory cadre (housing and 
social services as well as wages and bonuses) and the ideological nature 
of control strategies employed in the PRC are qualitatively different than the 
kind of assets and strategies available to labor bosses in pre-1949 
factories. However, the differences are less striking if one compares socialist 
factories to earlier guild-based production. Like the socialist factory, 
guilds (which survived well into the 1950's in Chinese cities) typically 
combined residence and workplace, provided a range of social services 
(loans, relief, and a coffin in the event of sudden death), and deployed an 
“ideology” in the form of religious observances and the celebration of 
corporate solidarity. 

37Examples of individual dissent are legion. One might begin with critics 
of Communist policies during the Yan’an period like writers Wang Shiwei and 
Ding Ling; continue by noting Confucianist Liang Shuming’s 1953 attack 
on Communist economic policies; university student Lin Xiling’s defense of 
persecuted writers in 1957; the wall poster attack on tyranny in 1974 by 
Wang Xizhe, Li Zhengtian, Chen Yiyang, and Guo Hongzhi; Wei Jingsheng's 
1979 criticism of Deng Xiaoping; and, more recently, demands for 
democracy by physicist Fang Lizhi. For details on several of these cases, see 
Gregor Benton, Ed., Wild Lillies and Poisonous Weeds: Dissident Voices 
from People’s China, London, Pluto Press, 1982; Guy S. Alitto, The Last 
Confucian: Liang Shu-ming and the Chinese Dilemma of Modernity, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1979; Roderick MacFarquhar, 
The Origins of the Cultural Revolution 1: Contradictions Among the People 
1956-1957, New York, Columbia University Press, 1974; Anita Chan, Stanley 
Rosen, and Jonathan Unger, Eds., On Socialist Democracy and the 
Chinese Legal System: The Li Yizhe Debates, Armonk, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 
1985; and Roger Garside, Coming Alive: China After Mao, New York, 
Mentor, 1982. 

%8Andrew G. Walder, “The Political Sociology of the Beijing Upheaval of 
1989,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 
1989, pp. 39-40. 
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ance below, coupled with popular dissatisfaction ex- 
plains why the protests gathered such awesome mo- 
mentum. Nevertheless, Walder argues against reading 
into the protests a direct analogy with Eastern Europe 
and the emergence of a militant civil society there: 


It is tempting, but misleading, to characterize Bei- 
jing’s popular rebellion as a movement by “society” 
against the “state.” This characterization is much 
more appropriate for the decade-long struggle of Sol- 
idarity in Poland; the Beijing events are much more 
like the 1956 rebellion in Hungary. In Hungary, as in 
China, growing restiveness among students and in- 
tellectuals exacerbated existing divisions within the 
regime, and drew broad segments of the population 
into participation. China’s ordinary citizens did not or- 
ganize to force themselves onto the political stage; 
they used an opportunity created initially by students, 
and then opened wider first by the rebellion of intel- 
lectuals and later by defection by key parts of the 
government apparatus and the media.°? 


This strikes me as a Sound rendition of events. China, of 
course, is not Poland. On the other hand, in the months 
after Walder made the above argument, rebellions took 
place in countries such as East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Romania, where the regimes appeared, until 
the last moment, strong and unified. Dissidents in these 
countries had little or none of the independent social 
and political organization represented by Solidarity. 
And yet in a matter of weeks or days, roused by the 
flight of East Germans through Hungary to West Ger- 
many, police brutalization of student demonstrators in 
Prague, and the massacre of protesters in Timisoara, 
“society” toppled the “state.” Perhaps the nature of 
society, or civil society, can be seen to differ substan- 
tially from country to country without losing the common 
denominator of independence, or potential indepen- 
dence, against state power that lies at the heart of the 
concept. 


A New and Renewed Civil Society 


Mayfair Yang has argued that civil society in China, 
which was “engulfed” by the Communist party-state af- 
ter 1949, “is now re-emerging” as a result of economic 
reforms in the last decade.*° Yang is careful to distin- 
guish between civil society as a “realm of non-govern- 

| mental private economic activities and sectional eco- 
nomic interests’ and as a realm of ‘public and 
voluntary associations such as religious and cultural or- 
ganizations, independent newspapers, occupational 


and professional societies, and local self-govern- 
ment.’*' She maintains that greater autonomy for pri- 
vate and collective (as opposed to state-owned) enter- 
prises has made it possible for civil society in the 
first—i.e., economic—sense to reappear. The emer- 
gence of civil society in the second (contemporary East 
European) sense is blocked by the functioning of the 
Communist Party as a control mechanism. 


Economic autonomy. |n her study of a small, collec- 
tively-owned (rather than state or private) printing fac- 
tory in Beijing, Yang found that the manager of the firm 
operated under pressures from above to conform to 
state plans and policies as well as demands from work- 
ers and staff below that he watch out for their interests. 
As aresult, he and individuals like him are subjected to 
a ‘fundamental contradiction.” Yang states: 


He embodies and symbolizes both the state and the 
corporate group. Therefore, when he fails to enhance 
the corporate interest, it is against him as a represen- 


tative of state interests that the workers direct their re- | 


sentment. The confrontation between the workers and 
the manager must be seen in this light. It represents 
not simply a conflict between labor and management, 
or workers and officials, but a structural opposition 
between the corporate group and the state.** 


Although the manager of a collective factory is not a | 
government official, he acts in that capacity. He is also |. 


the patron of a community of workers who depend on 
him for protection. This ambiguity is a product of the re- 
form of the socialist planned economy. It also continues 


the Chinese tradition noted above whereby official, | 
public, and private realms interlock in complex, chang- | 
ing patterns. Is the factory studied by Yang located in } 


the “state” or in “society”? When workers from that fac- 
tory, or one like it, march to Tiananmen Square with a 
banner proclaiming their unit identity, is this a social 
movement against the state and a step toward civil so- 
ciety in Yang’s second sense? 


Walder, who focused on the degree to which the par- | 


ty-directed central apparatus remained intact during 
the Beijing protests, downplays the larger social and 
political significance of this kind of popular participa- 
tion. Although in some cases, factory directors tried 
and failed to convince workers not to take to the streets, 


Walder argues that the workers did not demonstrate a | 


Ibid., p. 40. 
4°Vang, loc. cit., pp. 36-37. 
“1bid., p. 35. 
42\bid., p. 55. 
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capacity to organize and sustain a movement of their 
own. Blue- and white-collar workers either participated 
spontaneously in student-led actions or formed them- 
selves into small bands who left their offices and fac- 
tories to march under banners naming their place of 
work.*? At least one autonomous organization of indus- 
trial workers, the “Capital Independent Workers’ Un- 
ion,” publicly announced its formation, but, as Walder 
notes, we have little evidence to suggest that it was 
able to build a significant membership or to coordinate 
work actions in support of the student protests.** 
Walder assumes that factory managers would have 
been hostile to the kind of organizational work he asso- 
ciates with Poland’s Solidarity. (Although he admits that 
some managers might have welcomed worker partici- 
pation at Tiananmen as a means of keeping turmoil out 
of the factory itself).4° 
Yang’s analysis introduces another possibility. That 
is, if managers of the kind she studied were already 
susceptible to worker pressures related to economic is- 
sues like wages and bonuses (and sensitive to larger 
problems, like inflation, that shaped worker responses 
to internal factory policies), why would they be immune 
to demands of a political kind? The weakening of party 
control over work units, which Walder documents, and 
the contradictions that Yang identified in the role of the 
basic-level manager together may suggest that a civil 
society waiting to be released already exists in China. 
Rather than focusing solely on the restrictions faced by 
| activists in “building organization,” we might consider 
the flexible power represented by this hibernating but 
periodically awakened giant.*° 
Yang’s study identifies a growing potential for auton- 
omy within Chinese society that is not, in the first in- 
stance, political. The existence of an economically de- 
termined autonomy, however, may help explain why 
the “spontaneous regimentation” evident among cor- 
porate groups in the 1920’s suddenly reappeared in 
1989.7” A Japanese reporter described the vast crowds 


“3China Daily (Beijing), May 29, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, May 22, 1989, p. 81. As 
a result, one-third of the ten thousand workers at a machine tool factory walked 
off the job. 

“Walder, loc. cit., p. 35. 

Ibid., p. 37. 

48Walder's stress on extensive social and political control of workers is 
most germane to an appreciation of permanent workers in state enterprises 
(different in important respects from the smaller-scale, rapidly-growing 
sector Yang has studied). See Elizabeth Perry, “State and Society in 
Contemporary China,” World Politics (Princeton, NJ), July 1989, p. 584. Perry 
argues (p. 585) that “state autonomy, i.e., the capacity to implement and enforce 
policies in the face of potential opposition, may vary dramatically from one 
social sector to another.” 

“7See Solinger, loc. cit., p. 622. 

“8Tokyo NHK, May 17, 1989, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, May 17, 1989, p. 52. 

“°Quoted in Solinger, loc. cit., p. 627. 
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of May 1989 as having this kind of group structure: 


One major feature of the groups of demonstrators, in- 
cluding workers and citizens who have crowded into 
the streets, is that they are organized by their job 
sites. Staff members from various plants, state agen- 
cies, or local people’s governments have joined in 
the demonstrations with banners indicating the 
names of their job sites.*® 


In a similar vein, a Hong Kong journalist noted that ‘the 
demonstrations are not as spontaneous as they first ap- 
peared .... it is inconceivable that [so many] workers 
from one plant could have turned out on the same day 
without any implicit approval from officials and ca- 
dres.’”4° Based on Yang’s evidence and argument, we 
might conclude that access to such “implicit” support 
is now a structural feature of many urban enterprises. 
The fact that some workers were actually bused to the 
square by their units even suggests the existence of 
“explicit” support at the height of the movement.°° 


Political autonomy. There remains the question of 
whether a civil society of the second kind, in which as- 
sociations and institutions make a “public sphere” pos- 
sible, is also emerging in Chinese cities. There are indi- 
cations that this is the case. The new ease of social 
communication found in China in the 1980's certainly 
facilitated the development of the pro-democracy 
movement. Since the spring of 1988, university stu- 
dents have conducted “democracy salons,” which 
made unofficial debate within their schools possible.°' 
At least until June 1989, students had made these 
places safe for discussion, perhaps with the implicit 
support of university officials. Student activist Shen 
Tong explained the origin of his salon, “The Olympic In- 
stitute,” by noting that “student organizations have al- 
ways been a safe haven for intellectuals, a place for 
free thought and discussion.”°* During the demonstra- 
tions themselves telephone traffic, personal comput- 
ers, and facsimile machines made the exchange of 
ideas within China and with the outside world rapid and 
relatively free.°? Newspapers like the Shanghai World 


“°Hong Kong AFP, May 19, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, May 19, 1989, p. 36. A 
“section of shops” within an internal combustion plant had sent 300 workers 
by bus, and a pulp-and-paper factory had done the same. 

©'Solinger, loc. cit., p. 623. 

*2Quoted in “Chinese Writers Under Fire: The Struggle for Human Rights 
in China,” PEN American Center Newsletter (New York), December 1989, 
peli 

“8Walder, loc. cit, pp. 36-37. “The rapid growth of these means of 
communication has clearly outpaced the capacity of the authorities to monitor 
them.” 
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Members of the Autonomous Student Union of Beijing 
Universities and Colleges wave their banner on the 
Monument to the People’s Heroes in Tiananmen 
Square on May 4, 1989, in a massive demonstration 
commemorating the May Fourth Movement and pro- 
testing the government's refusal to meet with inde- 
pendent student representatives. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


Economic Herald and the Beijing Science and Technol- 
ogy Daily carried articles critical of the regime and sym- 
pathetic to the protesters.°* 

Some of this public discussion, as well as the techno- 
logical and social basis for an emergent public sphere, 
grew out of regime-sponsored economic reforms. The 
relationship between economic change—especially 


Ibid., p. 38. 
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the growth of privatization, commercialization, and en- 
trepreneurship—on the one hand, and political activ- 
ism, onthe other, is complex and controversial. Despite 
the fact that outside observers have been skeptical 
about the likelihood that farmers and urban entrepre- 
neurs would use their new wealth as a springboard to 
political action, some democracy activists have ex- 
pressed the hope that they would do so.°° In the early 


phase of the pro-democracy movement, dissident writ- | 


er Wang Ruoshui told a reporter that his hopes for 
strengthening the independent role of intellectuals in 
China were pinned in part on the willingness of private 


enterprises like the Stone Corporation, a Beijing com- | 


puter company, to fund cultural activities.°° He argued 
that although these private enterprises “had a relation- 
ship with the state,” they would at least supply intellec- 
tuals with ‘‘a definite [Independent] space.” 

As it happened, the Stone Corporation did become 
heavily involved in the pro-democracy movement 
through its support to students on the square and as an 
organizer of the attempt to lobby members of the Na- 


tional People’s Congress to rescind Premier Li Peng’s | 


martial law order.°” Prior to the pro-democracy move- 
ment, intellectuals on the staff of the Stone Corporation 
had played a prominent role in promoting reform. On 
the eve of the first student demonstrations in April, a re- 
searcher from the company joined other university-and 
institute-based intellectuals in calling for political and 
economic reforms at a conference of young social sci- 
entists in Beijing. Participants at the conference noted 
that a shortage of positions for young intellectuals in 
government units had led them to take jobs in “non- 
government institutions, such as large enterprises.’°° 

However, just as state-controlled units like the collec- 
tive printing factory described by Mayfair Yang can 
take on a corporate or even private dimension, private 
organizations, as Wang Ruoshui acknowledged, tend 
to be dependent on the state. For example, in recent 
years, numerous privately run institutes studying public 
opinion have begun operations in China.°? As Stanley 
Rosen points out in his study of these polling and sur- 
vey research organizations, the ‘‘private centers have a 


°5For a well-argued expression of such skepticism, see Nina P. Halpern, 
“Economic Reform and Democratization in Communist Systems: The Case of 
China,” Studies in Comparative Communism (Los Angeles), 
Summer/Autumn 1989, p. 150. 

‘6Nan Fangshuo, “A Look at the Mainland Democracy Movement on a 
Visit to Beijing,” Chiushih Nientai (Hong Kong), April 1989, p. 37. Wang also 
mentioned the Capital Iron and Steel Corporation as a source of support. 

°7Andrew J. Nathan, “Chinese Democracy in 1989: Continuity and 
Change,” Problems of Communism, September-October 1989, p. 16. 

*8China Daily, Apr. 12, 1989, in FBIS-CHI, Apr. 13, 1989, pp. 19-20. 

“Stanley Rosen, “Public Opinion and Reform in the People’s Republic 
of China,” Studies in Comparative Communism, Summer/Autumn 1989. 
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complex relationship with officialdom ... which says 
much about the partial development of privatization in 
post-Mao China.’”©° Most of the institutes are depen- 
dent on government contract work and are therefore 
vulnerable to pressure. Even though they are “private,” 
they must be registered with a state organization and 
seek government approval for the topics they pursue. 

Intellectuals are keenly aware of the cross-pressures 
generated by the mixture of autonomy and depen- 
dence in the same organization or the same role. Part of 
Deng Xiaoping’s reform program accepted the need to 
give writers, scientists, and other intellectuals more 
freedom to do their work. They were, in effect, “li- 
censed” to participate in public life as an extension of 
their professional activities.°’ At the same time, one’s 
status as an intellectual and the freedom to create 
Or criticize remained as much a gift from the state as it 
was an attribute of one’s private role.On several occa- 
sions since the beginning of the reforms in 1978, the 
right to participate in debates and controversies has 
been extended only to be subsequently withdrawn.® 

Intellectuals who might be tempted to make public 
statements on controversial matters have learned 
these lessons about their vulnerability. During the hu- 
man rights petition campaign that preceded the pro- 
democracy movement (beginning in January 1989 with 
Fang Lizhi’s letter to Deng Xiaoping asking for the re- 
lease of political prisoner Wei Jingsheng and followed 
in February and March by petitions from groups of intel- 
lectuals), Xu Liangying, the scientist who led 41 of his 
associates in calling for the release of political prison- 
ers, denied the official charge that the scientists were 
attempting to “bring pressure to bear on the govern- 
ment.”©? He maintained that they had only acted out of 
a sense of “social responsibility and patriotism” and 
had no plans to make further criticisms. Xu added, how- 
ever, that “if the government was willing to listen to their 
advice, it was certainly not a matter of ‘pressure’.” After 
having wrapped himself in the flag, Xu shrewdly 
stepped into the traditional role of a scholar remonstrat- 
ing in good faith and denied that the petition represent- 
ed an “open letter.” Xu argued as follows: 


On the other hand, [the letter] is not secret. We wrote 


Ibid., p. 164. 

®'For a discussion of “licensed participation” and Chinese intellectuals, 
see David Strand, ‘Political Participation and Political Reform in Post-Mao 
China,” Copenhagen Discussion Papers, May 1989, pp. 54-61. 

®lbid. See, for example, the case of the “alienation and humanism” 
debates of 1983, in which intellectuals were at first permitted to broach the 
question of “alienation under socialism” and then abruptly told that they 
had exceeded the proper limits of “academic” debate. 

®8Quoted in Chiushih Nientai, April 1989, p. 22. 
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to the leaders and mailed it on the 28th [of March]. After 
a period of time, we announced it to the outside. At the 
time of the announcement, we didn’t hold a news con- 
ference .... We wanted the leaders to know and also 
allow society to know. We hope China will have a demo- 
cratic enlightenment movement [which will] let the peo- 
ple know they are the masters of the nation. Therefore, if 
this letter can develop influence in society, that is also 
important.©4 


The scientists, many of whom were long-standing party 
members, positioned themselves between state and 
society, and gingerly attempted to promote a public 
awareness of the human rights issue without provoking 
the wrath of the regime. Petitioners such as these could 
have conceivably provided the personnel for a Chinese 
Charter 77 or a Neues Forum. And yet, ironically, it was 
the government that set out to “organize” them into a 
“pressure” group in order to neutralize their status as 
prominent intellectuals and party members. And it was 
the scientists themselves who felt obliged to deny they 
had formed a group.°° These developments prevented 
those elements of a public sphere that did exist from 
hardening into the kind of council of fatuan chiefs and 
publicists that emerged during the May Fourth Move- 
ment or into the forum of dissidents that was character- 
istic of the East European situations. Intellectuals in 
China will have to break out of their dependence on the 
regime for status and “license” to speak if umbrella 
organizations similar to the Foreign Affairs Association 
of the May Fourth era are to have a chance of forming 
and surviving.°° 

The repressive measures instituted by the regime 
and the strengthened sense of a shared fate engen- 
dered among intellectuals since the spring of 1989 may 
finally provoke this break. Even before the June crack- 
down, some intellectuals declared their willingness to 
join the February and March petitioners because their 
own attempts to fashion an independent group life had 
been frustrated by the authorities. A journal editor 
joined 43 social scientists in signing a March letter call- 
ing for human rights, in large part because he was so 
angry with the authorities for forcibly disbanding a 


“al[eitel., (9), 2S 

Fang Lizhi by late March was reported to have called for the 
organization of pressure groups to lobby the government. Solinger, loc. cit., 
p. 623. 

®€Chen Jun, an organizer of the first group of petitioners after Fang Lizhi, 
confided to an interviewer that he initially felt confident that he and his group 
were “within the law.” But after the letter had become public he suffered 
harassment by security forces and defections by supporters who told officials 
that they had been “used” by Chen. Chen took this as a sign of the 
extreme vulnerability of the Chinese intelligentsia. Nan Fangshuo, loc. cit., 
p. 37. 
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Students begin their hunger strike in Beijing’s Tianan- 
men Square on May 13, 1989. 


—Magnum. 


meeting sponsored by his magazine.®’ During the May 
demonstrations, prominent intellectuals marched in 
support of the students on the square. On one occa- 
sion, a huge crowd of “professors, lecturers, research 
fellows, doctors, masters, and staff members from the 
research institutes of the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences and the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 
Beijing University, Qinghua. University and 60 other 
units” fellin behind a banner reading “Chinese Intellec- 
tual Circles.”©8 

While one can point to this real, but uneven, develop- 
ment of a social and organizational basis for the pro- 
democracy movement, its cultural roots may be far 


®’Chiushih Nientai, April 1989, p. 24. 
Renmin ribao (Beijing), May 16, 1989, trans. in FB/S-CHI, May 17, 
1989, p. 66. The demonstration took place on May 15. 
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deeper and wider. As in the May Fourth era, the rhetoric 
of remonstrance and retribution provided a framework 
common to both students and ordinary citizens. Perry 
Link gave a vivid commentary on the set-piece dramas 
that unfolded in Tiananmen Square: 


.. . the students knelt on the steps of the People’s 
Hall and asked the premier, “Will you just come out 
and see us, just give us your acknowledgment of our 
trying to be patriotic and trying to help?” From our 
point of view the demand for dialogue with somebody 
might not really have punch. But for them it was really 
important, and in fact | can view that whole square 
through those thrilling days of April and May as a 
Beijing Opera stage . . . in that morally charged Bei- 
jing Opera sense . . . when one after another unit 
would come out, and say, “Here we are with our ban- 
ner.” This to me meant two things. It meant literally 
“We have shown up,” but it also meant “We have 
presented ourselves in this drama.’°? 


In the absence of extensive organization, the protesters 
adopted a posture that bound them together in com- 
mon cause and drew the regime into the same moral 
snare that had entangled men of power on stage, at 
Court, and on the square so many times in the past.”° 
Culturally-based publicity for the cause was made to 
substitute for a relative paucity of organizational links 
among the participants. 

The public expression of political views (including 
the demand for “democracy’”’) so much in evidence in 
the movement proceeded according to a cultural logic 
in which form at times overwhelmed content. The result 
was a ‘dialogue’ in which the speaking parts were less 
important than the use of stage props, such as the Peo- 
ple’s Hall and the presentation of tableaus, and the 
scenes shown on television of well-fed officials being 
confronted by gaunt student hunger-strikers. To look 
for well-ordered democratic theory and practice within 
these social dramas would be to miss their point. In 
the spirit of “it takes a thief to catch a thief,” the cul- 
tural strategy used may have been the most effective 
short-term strategy for speeding the aging leadership's 
delegitimation. 

One wonders, however, how one might shift ground 
from this essentially negative and culturally-based pro- 
test to something with more democratic content and a 


®8Chinese Writers Under Fire, pp. 21-22. 

°Dorothy Solinger makes this point when, in noting ‘a distinctly Chinese 
element” of remonstration and giving "voice to moral consensus,” she 
suggests that it was ‘this proclivity to moralize and demand high 
behaviorial standards from rulers that lent a common core to these separate 
strands of protest.” Solinger, loc. cit., pp. 625, 626. 
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better chance of generating an alternative to the com- 
munist party. Milan Kundera, in a meditation on the diffi- 
culty of “remembering” the democratic moment in 
1968 as ameans of securing leverage against a regime 
dedicated to forgetting, offers the pessimistic motto 
“einmal ist keinmal” (once is never). Perhaps for Chi- 
nese democrats, the opposite—an overabundance of 
vividly remembered Tiananmen Square theatricals—is 
just as likely to invite despair. Protests against tyranny 
and injustice in 1919, 1925, 1935, 1948, 1957, 1976, 
1978, 1986, and 1989 may begin to seem like “never” if 
the formula of remonstrance and retribution is never 
transcended. 

There are indications that the latest generation of po- 
litical activists has developed a new consciousness of 
the relationship between self and the public and official 
sphere which may allow it to escape the “trap” culture 
has set for ruler and rebel alike in the past. Greater mo- 
bility, a cynical regard for authority, an easy familiarity 
with consumerism and pop culture, and an affinity for 
private feelings apparently made many youthful pro- 
testers immune to the threats and blandishments of the 
elite.”' Traditionalists (in style not political views) may 
still play out the conventional drama of scholars forced 
against their will to leave their studies to battle injus- 
tice.’* The young veterans of 1989 may find.a more di- 
rect, and permanent, vocation for politics. 

Finally, the pro-democracy movement included a 
hint of alliances among would-be patrons and clients 
that is reminiscent of the hesitancy and missed connec- 
tions of the immediate post—May Fourth era. The fact 
that the movement began with the death of a patron, Hu 
Yaobang, may be an indication of the ambivalence with 
which ties to patrons were viewed by participants. 
Mourning the fallen Hu did not mean that the students 
were looking for a replacement. Some have speculated 
that the petition campaign that preceded the pro- 
democracy movement would not have happened if Hu 
Yaobang had still been in power. Hu Yaobang’s purge 
in 1987 may have forced intellectuals to use other, more 
public, means to influence the regime given that their 
“bridge to high levels of government” had collapsed.’? 
In any case, students appeared far less interested in 
making connections with potential patrons like Zhao 


"Chinese Writers Under Fire, p. 21. See the comments by Robin Munro 
on a possible new social-psychological basis for youthful rebellion. 

See, for example, the poet Bei Dao’s comment in early spring 1989: 
“lam a poet. Politics certainly is not an area of interest for me. I’m tired of 
being a news personality. | originally imagined withdrawing after the ‘33 
Name’ petition was issued and returning to my desk and my world of 
illusion. But, if ‘in all of China, there is no room for a quiet desk,’ [a motto made 
famous in the 1935 December Ninth Movement] | naturally cannot opt for 
silence." Chiushih Nientai, April 1989, p. 17. 

’SIbid., May 1989, p. 21. 
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Ziyang or his reform “brain trust” allies than the older, 
more established intellectual community may have 
been. Aside from the aid given to the students by sym- 
pathetic organizations like the Stone Corporation, the 
1989 pro-democracy movement's only “higher-level” 
backing seems to have been a product of wishful think- 
ing by a besieged Zhao Ziyang desperate to use the 
movement for his own purposes. ’”* 


Conclusion 


The lack of cohesive leadership in 1989 by represen- 
tatives of the participating social groups described 
above constitutes a striking difference between May 
Fourth-era movements and the 1989 upheaval. In the 
1920's, it was difficult for a movement to emerge (un- 
less by means of a riot) without attracting numerous in- 
dividuals who wanted to play a major role in leading or 
defusing it. As the city’s rickshaw pullers discovered in 
1924, this was not always an unqualified advantage for 
movements dedicated to putting maximum pressure 
on power-holders in and out of government. The pres- 
ence of this ‘‘cadredom’’° of guildsmen, police offi- 
cers, retired officials, philanthropists, union leaders, 
and educators at the boundary line between state and 
society typically contributed more to efficient social 
control than to easy representation or protest. But the 
movements that made it past this layer carried with 
them not only popular energy but also a sense of direc- 
tion and moral weight. Mediation and confrontation 
mixed publicity for the plight of aggrieved workers or in- 
dignant citizens with arguments for the appropriate 
remedy. The richness of the public realm (gong), built 
up and elaborated since the mid-19th century Taiping 
Rebellion, made movements morally and politically in- 
telligible to the larger community of spectators, news- 
paper and tabloid-readers, and opera-goers. 

Decades of state socialism have radically altered this 
structure of urban leadership. Gone are the days when 
Beijing University students, politicians, and journalists 
from Hunan shared rooms or tea at a Hunan guild hall. 


74Solinger, loc. cit., p. 626. Solinger believes that the protesters picked 
up cues from government reformers which encouraged them to believe they 
had high-level backing. See also Nathan, loc. cit., p. 19, for Zhao’s last- 
ditch attempt to attach himself to the movement. 

’°Susan Mann Jones has used this term, coined by Philip Kuhn, to mean 
a “self-image of public responsibility—a sense of service or 
‘cadredom’—which characterizes local leadership in Chinese culture.” 
Susan Mann Jones, “The Organization of Trade at the County Level: 
Brokerage and Tax Farming in the Republican Period,” in Jones, Ed., 
Political Leadership and Social Change at the Local Level in China from 1850 
to the Present: Select Papers from the Center for Far Eastern Studies, 
Chicago, IL, Center for Far Eastern Studies, University of Chicago, 1979, p. 79. 


Protest in Beijing 


Leadership positions have been absorbed into a Chi- 
nese nomenklatura. “Circles” of intellectuals, workers, 
and journalists are far more isolated from each other 
now than they were in the 1920's. Intellectuals must 
strive mightily to overcome the dependence and weak: 
ness they feel as a community and to maintain the privi- 
leges they hold as acaste, including their probationary 
license to speak out on public matters. Their most re- 
cent experience with the frustrations of petitioning an 
unresponsive regime and mediating between the state 
and popular forces may tip the old balance between 
autonomy and dependency toward open dissent. Alter- 
natively, intellectuals may wait once again for the revi- 
talization of a reform faction interested in patronizing 
critically-minded writers and critics. 

Another key group normally isolated from other com- 
munities and classes is the layer of cadres and manag- 
ers responsible for maintaining social order in their 
units. The loyalties of this stratum of “indispensable” in- 
dividuals may determine how soon new disorders 
break out. It seems unlikely they will enthusiastically ral- 
ly to a conservative reconstruction of centralized party 
power at the basic-level. They are, however, in a posi- 
tion to release, if not lead, students and the urban work- 
force into renewed protests. One of the intriguing de- 
tails of the 1989 pro-democracy protests was an offer 
by the presidents of ten Beijing universities to “act as 
go-betweens for the students and the party and gov- 
ernment officials.””© In a similar vein, as the protests es- 
calated in May, “ten enterprises and their responsible 
persons” in Beijing urged “dialogue” and an end to 
street demonstrations while still expressing support for 
the students.’” The willingness of elites like these to act 
as mediators or the “voice of reason” between the state 
and the demonstrators suggests the possibility of a 
more independent role for them in future disorders and 
the conversion of at least part of the CCP’s control ap- 
paratus into bodies capable of representing insurgent 
constituents. How “hard” or “soft” these groups will be 
inthe face of regime repression remains to be seen. But 
their tentative steps toward assuming a critical and me- 
diating role in public affairs suggest that leadership at 
both the grass roots and at higher levels may be more 
abundant in the next pro-democracy movement. A shift 
in the loyalties of this layer of cadredom would not only 


76Xinhua in English, May 16, 1989, in FB/S-CHI/, May 17, 1989, p. 67. At 
the onset of the movement in April, protesting students told reporters that 
“they felt they had tacit support from their university officials as long as the 
ostensible aim of their activity was to commemorate” Hu Yaobang. South 
China Morning Post (Hong Kong), Apr. 19, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 19, 
1989, p. 13. 

77Renmin ribao, May 18, 1989, trans. in FB/S-CH/, May 22, 1989, p. 
80-81. 
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deprive the regime of a critical asset in its effort to con- 
trol protest but also legitimate the larger, reformist aims 
of any such movement. 

The halting reemergence of a civil society suggests 
the potential for independent authority over politics. 
Whereas the unit-based nature of urban society once 
contained spontaneous participation in politics, these 
Leninist social and economic arrangements now lend 
structure to mass protests. The state itself is so huge 
and stratified that sections of it threaten to fall off like 
pieces of poorly laminated plywood. Earlier in the cen- 
tury, social groups themselves developed a quasi-gov- 
ernmental identity; groups participating in movements 
brought corporate order (and sometimes competition) 
to the scene outside Tiananmen. Society could attack 
the state by creating, or threatening to create, its own 
police forces, tax-collecting agencies, schools, chari- 
ties, and welfare programs. Now, elements of the state, 
broadly conceived to include state-controlled institu- 
tions like universities, newspapers, and factories, have 
developed an independent social identity. They can at- 
tack the state by creating a Chinese version of the East 
European strategy of “social self-defense.” In the past, 
this ambiguity between state and society redounded to 
the advantage of the regime in its quest for political and 
social control. But now, the state’s increasing difficulty 
in controlling itself can trigger the sudden enlargement 
of society, as we witnessed last year. As was indicated 
by the defecting journalists from the official media, 
workers in state enterprises, researchers, and office 
personnel in 1989, the state, or portions of it, could form 
the social basis of protest against the regime itself. 

The 1989 movement erupted without extensive orga- 
nization or an organized leadership and followed a cul- 
tural logic of protest that fed on a popular sense of a dis- 
turbed moral atmosphere. For this reason, the evils of 
corruption ultimately were a more salient issue for many 
participants and sympathizers than democracy. But 
then democracy has often initially gained ground as an 
“oppositional ideal . . . a polemical notion whose func- 
tion is to oppose, not to propose. The utterance of ‘de- 
mocracy’ is a way of saying no to inequality, injustice, 
and coercion.’’® 

This negative message fitted perfectly with the tradi- |, 


tional tone of the movement. The manner in which a cul- |. 


tural motif could be used as a surrogate for organiza- |, 
tion was a remarkable development. As suggested 
above, this cultural production had a social basis. What 


78Giovanni Sartori, Democracy,” /nternational Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, New York, Crowell Collier and Macmillan, 1968, p. 116. “As 
Louis Hartz points out, the image of democracy depicted by its early 
advocates was basically the negation of what they wanted to destroy.” 
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has troubled sympathizers, as well as some partici- | as heirs of the literati tradition or water carriers as a 
pants, is the apparent dominance of form over sub- | semi-hereditary occupational group). Faced with a re- 
stance. But even in the 1920's, the critical-rational ele- | gime that refuses to “listen” and is committed to under- 
“ment in public debate always had a strong component | mining, when it can, social communication and volun- 
of publicity, both in the sense of modern propaganda | tary association, the democracy movement's culturally 
_and in the sense of representation of status (students | derived attack made perfect sense. 
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China Faces the 1990’s: A System in Crisis 


Michael D. Swaine 


ne year after the tragedy of Tiananmen, the lead- 

ership of the People’s Republic of China remains 

committed to reestablishing the authority of the 
centralized socialist state. For a few observers, this ef- 
fort marks the revival of full-blown totalitarianism in Chi- 
na, including most of the harsh measures of the Mao 
Zedong era. ' The implication of this view is that China is 
experiencing yet another historical swing of the pendu- 
lum, back toward monolithic central party control, thor- 
oughgoing repression, and central economic planning. 
This view can be labeled the “totalitarian revival” 
paradigm. 

For a much larger number of China analysts, howev- 
er, what we are witnessing in the People’s Republic to- 
day is nothing less than the last gasp of amoribund sys- 
tem and its aged, reactionary leaders.* These analysts 
view the current regime as merely marking time until the 
passing of Deng Xiaoping and his senior colleagues 
precipitates its collapse, most likely along with the en- 
tire communist system. Implicit in this view is the notion 
that, as in Eastern Europe, the forces of economic and 
political reform are irresistible and guarantee a relative- 
ly quick renewal of the upward climb in China’s devel- 


Michael D. Swaine is a policy analyst at the RAND 
Corporation (Santa Monica, CA) specializing in Chi- 
nese and Japanese politics. Prior to working at 
RAND, he was a consultant for a leading trade and 
investment firm in the Far East and also taught at Har- 
vard University and the University of California 
(Berkeley). This article is extracted from a larger 
study on the crisis in China’s political system. The au- 
thor would like to thank Jonathan Pollack, Katy Oh, 
and Anna Wynston for their comments on an earlier 
version of this article, and to Nancy Hearst of the East 
Asian Library at Harvard University for assistance on 
sources. 
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opmental curve. This view can be termed the “irresist- 
ible reform paradigm.” 


Although these two views are contrasting perspec- | 


tives on China’s future, they nevertheless share one 
rather troubling assumption: that the central leadership 


is the key variable determining change, with develop- 


ments along a reform/reaction continuum occurring 
largely as a function of a high-level internal power 


struggle between reformers and conservatives at the - 
top. Such a perspective grossly oversimplifies the over- 
all situation, underestimating the challenges China 


faces while overestimating the ability of any type of 


Chinese leadership to formulate and carry out policy — 


effectively. 


| 
f 


The Chinese system is at a critical juncture in its de- 
velopment. Economically, neither China’s reform effort » 


nor the corrective actions of the austerity program in ef- 


fect since September 1988 have addressed the most - 


fundamental deficiencies of the Chinese system. These 
deficiencies center on basic structural flaws related to 


the critical shortage of key resources (including inter- | 
mediate goods such as energy and transport, and fac- | 
tor inputs such as capital and technology, manage- 


ment, and marketing skills) and, more important, | 


| 


increasing inefficiencies in the use of those resources. | 


Politically, a decade of limited, piecemeal reforms has 
created as many problems in the system as these re- 


forms have resolved, undermining the ostensible goals | 
of stability, predictability, and strengthened regime le- - 
gitimacy. Tiananmen was merely the most momentous © 
of a series of social disruptions caused by such partial 


'See, for example, Edward Gargan in The Los Angeles Times, Nov. 12, 
1989. 

See, for example, Winston Lord, “China and America: Beyond the Big 
Chill,” Foreign Affairs (New York), Fall 1989, pp. 1-26; and Huan Guocang, 
“The Events of Tiananmen Square,” Orbis (Philadelphia), Fall 1989, 
pp. 487-500. 
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| political reform. Because of it, the political crisis now 
greatly exacerbates the economic one, and the two 


_ have become inseparable. 


To break this impasse and achieve further progress 
requires the formulation and implementation of much 
more innovative economic and political policies than 
those that have been proposed so far, almost certainly 


involving increased social unrest and political instabil- 


ity. Yet, on the other hand, the ability of the system to 
meet the challenges facing it through the development 
of innovative policies has never been weaker. 

What we see in China are enormous problems in all 
areas comprising the key indices of regime capability: 
leadership at the very top is divided and without vision; 
the basic-level party apparatus in both urban and rural 
areas is compromised and irresolute, often unable or 
unwilling to comply with central demands; the mid- and 
upper-level state and party apparatuses are structural- 
ly fragmented and in conflict, while the interests and 
beliefs of their leaders have been altered in ways detri- 
_mental to central control; and the military, the ultimate 
guarantor of order, is embroiled in a major internal cri- 
sis, the dimensions of which are only dimly reflected in 
the public media. 

_ The overall picture suggests that for an indefinite pe- 
tiod of time, and regardless of the immediate conse- 
/ quences of the leadership succession, the center may 
be unable either to develop a program of fundamental 
| political and economic reform or to reestablish central 
control. Instead, we may witness a third alternative, 
namely, a prolonged, relentless slide into state impo- 
tence, confusion, and disarray, in which the center is 


able only to suppress certain political, economic, and 
Social activities, not guide and inspire them. 

_ The remainder of this article will elaborate on this 
theme. We will present in greater detail those aspects 
of the Chinese system today that indicate a deep-rooted 
Pattern of regime immobilism. Specific examples will 
then be given of the already apparent failure of the cen- 
ter to enforce its will throughout the party, economy, 


and military. 


: 


An Irresolute and Co-opted Party 


| Even the most casual observer of the Chinese scene 
recognizes that the overall organizational integrity and 
doctrinal authority of the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) has eroded immensely since 1949. Much of this 
erosion is related to the oft-mentioned process of rou- 
tinization occurring under the pressures of economic 
modernization, the persistent leadership strife since 
the early 1960's, and the passing of most of the original 
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generation of revolutionary leaders. Only under the 
past decade of reforms, however, has this decline in 
the vitality of the party taken a decidedly qualitative turn 
for the worse. 

The decline has occurred largely because of the 
combined impact upon the party of three interrelated 
phenomena basic to the reforms: (1) the general easing 
of controls on thought and discussion and the related 
opening to the outside world; (2) the economic changes 
occurring in the countryside, which have had a profound 
impact on the functions and outlook of basic-level rural 
cadres; and (3) a transformation in the nature of mid- 
level party elites. 

In the cities, party members at all levels have been 
strongly influenced by the process of political liberal- 
ization. AS aconsequence, many party members share 
with broad urban elements a strong alienation from the 
regime, as indicated by the fact that many of the former 
participated in the spring 1989 pro-democracy demon- 
strations.° Moreover, many individuals in the urban par- 
ty apparatus strongly doubt the official line that the 
Tiananmen demonstrations constituted a ‘“‘counter-rev- 
olutionary rebellion” and that former party General Sec- 
retary Zhao Ziyang sought to split the party by encour- 
aging the turmoil of the spring.* 

Having equally serious implications for central con- 
trol over the party apparatus is the fundamental trans- 
formation in the functions and interests of party cadres 
that has occurred as a result of a decade of rural re- 
forms. Before the 1980’s, cadres on the grass-roots lev- 
el generally carried out the center's policies, gaining 
recognition, prestige, and in some cases, advance- 
ment up the party hierarchy for their efforts. 

However, after some initial resistance to privatization 
and marketization, huge numbers of rural cadres be- 
came heavily involved in various schemes for making 
money. They did this both legitimately, as entrepre- 


SInvestigations conducted by the party not long after Tiananmen 
indicated that approximately 10,000 staff members from central-level 
party and government departments took part in the spring 1989 
demonstrations. See South China Morning Post (Hong Kong), Nov. 8, 

1989; and Dazhong ribao (Jinan), Oct. 1, 1989, translated in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC, 
hereafter—FB/S-CHI), Nov. 10, 1989, pp. 46-49. The actual number is 
probably much higher. 

Perhaps the clearest indication of the extent of party involvement in the 
pro-democracy demonstrations is found in a speech to a national conference 
of organization department directors of all provincial, municipal, and 
autonomous region party committees delivered by Song Ping in late August 
1989, when he was still head of the Party Organization Department. See 
Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service in Chinese, Aug. 22, 1989, trans. in ibid., 
Aug. 23, 1989, pp. 15-18. 

“Both personal discussions with Chinese officials and printed sources 
confirm this. For examples, see Ching Pao (Hong Kong), Aug. 10, 1989, trans. 
in ibid., Aug. 10, 1989, p. 14; and Guangming ribao (Beijing), Oct. 20, 
1989, trans. in ibid., Oct. 25, 1989, p. 30. 


The PRC in Crisis 
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neurs and middlemen bringing peasant goods to mar- 
ket, and illegitimately, as corrupt parasites using their 
control over information and administrative procedures 
to engage in blackmail, extortion, and influence-peda- 
dling. Eventually, these individuals became entrenched 
as essential bulwarks of the new reform economy, often 
working closely with those peasants who had profited 
most from the changed economic environment.° 

Instead of feeling angered or frustrated by the loss of 
their traditional sources of influence in the villages, 
most rural cadres have worked to establish very signifi- 
cant alternative sources of power and prestige outside 
the party administrative hierarchy. The implications of 
this situation for central party control are obvious. Even 
before Tiananmen, but particularly since then, party 
sources have called attention to the thoroughly disor- 
ganized state of the entire party apparatus in general 
and of rural party organs in particular.® 

Compounding this crisis in the basic party apparatus 
is the change that has occurred in the makeup of those 
mid-level party elites ruling the large municipal regions 
(areas containing over half the population). In the past, 
such mid-level leaders were older, less educated caa- 
res from rural areas, with experience in agriculture, par- 
ty organization, ideology, and military affairs, who 
gained promotion through participation in political mo- 
bilization and revolutionary campaigns. However, as 
Cheng Li and David Bachman have pointed out, almost 
entirely as a result of the reforms, these positions are now 
overwhelmingly filled by younger and better-educated 
urban cadres (most with technical degrees), who have 
been recruited largely from the localities they govern.’ 

Cheng Li and Bachman have noted that the impact of 
this dramatic change in central control has, perhaps, 
been felt most keenly in the government sector, where it 
has led to a strengthening of ongoing trends toward 


As Jean Oi has stated: “The current road to economic and political 
success for local cadres is closely tied to their ability to foster business activity 
and make profits.” See ‘‘Commercializing China’s Rural Cadres,” 

Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 1986, p. 11. 

A Renmin ribao article of November 1989 lamented the transformation 
that had occurred in the nature of rural party cadres, stating that: “Even party 
secretaries give up ideological and political work to engage in money- 
making, seriously weakening ideological and political work.” According to the 
article, most cadres had dropped any attempt at ideological struggle, 
criticism, and self-criticism, using instead the slogan of “respecting, 
understanding, and caring for the people” to justify their support for local 
economic interests and “liberal” views. See Renmin ribao, (Beijing), Nov. 13, 
1989, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 14, 1989, pp. 16-18. 

Sin a major address given to the Fifth Plenum of the CCP in November 
1989, General Secretary Jiang Zemin strongly lamented the deplorable 
condition of the party apparatus in the countryside, stating that “quite a 
number of basic party organizations in rural areas are in a state of weakness 
and slackness. Some are paralyzed or semi-paralyzed.” See Beijing 
Xinhua in English, Nov. 21, 1989, inibid., Nov. 21, 1989, p. 20. See also Beijing 
Xinhua in English, Dec. 29, 1989, in ibid., Jan. 10, 1990, pp. 17-18. 


economic localism and general bureaucratic immobi- 
lism, both of which we shall discuss below. On the party 
side, however, the promotion of individuals with back- 
grounds in administrative, industrial, and technical 
fields into elite positions reinforces the overall tenden- 
cies toward ideological decay and the related elimina- 
tion of distinctions between party and state functions and 
interests, and thus furthers the decline in the vitality of the 
central party structures for mobilization and control. 


State Bureaucratic Fragmentation 


In the state sector, bureaucratic organizations have 
become cellular and fragmented, and thus both under- 
mine the ability of the leadership to assess problems 
accurately and weaken the capacity of the state appa- 
ratus to implement policy.’ This fragmentation and dif- 
fusion of bureaucratic authority, although evident dur- 
ing the Mao era, intensified because of the reforms, 
which enhanced and sharpened the interests and ca- 
pabilities of formal bureaucratic organizations and in- 
creased their overall role in the policy process.” 

On many important policy matters, an unprecedent- 
ed degree of cooperation and coordination is now re- 
quired among different functional bureaucratic sys- 
tems, different hierarchical levels and regions, and 
different individual leaders for the government to func- 
tion. Hence, decisions are usually not the outcome of a 
process limited to a single bureaucratic agency, but 
the result of an ongoing series of smaller, reinforcing 
actions involving extensive bargaining among relevant 


organizations, each of which controls separate re-_ 


sources and seeks to promote distinctive interests. 


For example, the policy process involved in the for- 


mulation and implementation of major economic policy | 


lines often displays extensive conflict and competition | 


among different vertical bureaucratic “systems” (xi- 
tong); horizontal, territorial governing bodies; separate 


7Cheng Li and David Bachman, “Localism, Elitism, and Immobilism: 
Elite Formation and Social Change in Post-Mao China,” World Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), October 1989, pp. 64-94. 

®This section draws heavily on the work of Michel Oksenberg and 
Kenneth Lieberthal, especially Policy Making in China: Leaders, Structures, 


_ and Processes, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1988. 
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°Specifically, this came about largely because the reforms had led to: 
(1) an unprecedented emphasis on more empirically-based, regularized 
means of analyzing policy choices and formulating decisions, which 
increased the importance of technical information held by ministries and 
strengthened the policy role played by various types of technical 
specialists; (2) a general dispersal of economic decision-making authority 
among various line ministries, provinces, and localities; and (3) an overall 
decline in the integrative function of ideology and mass campaigns, which 
were often used in the past to overcome bureaucratic lethargy and 
resistance. 
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bureaucratic units of differing rank; and various central 
and local officials. Among these entities, bargaining 
and lobbying within a wide range of policy areas often 
takes place, especially before, during, and after major 
| national planning and finance conferences. In this 
| complex process, the interests of individuals and or- 
ganizations associated with the development of heavy 
industry are often pitted against those representing 
light industry, agriculture, and fiscal conservatism. 

As aresult of the protracted negotiating necessary to 
placate the demands of all interested bureaucratic 
agencies, bold initiatives are often transformed into 
modest programs or negated altogether. Michel Ok- 
senberg and Kenneth Lieberthal have clearly de- 

| scribed this phenomenon in the energy sector, where 
extensive organizational fragmentation and the result- 
ing bargaining and consensus-building efforts of eco- 
nomic ministries and concerned government and party 
leaders have resulted in the absence of a cohesive, 
consistent policy for national energy development. 
According to Oksenberg and Lieberthal, specific 
major projects in the energy sector such as the Three 
Gorges Dam hydroelectric project and the exploration 
and development of China’s offshore oil resources dis- 
played the effects of intensified bureaucratic competi- 
tion. In these cases, several energy-related ministries 
contended with each other and with a wide array of ad- 
ditional relevant central ministries, central planning 
bodies, and various local officials over issues of project 
| size, funding, location, equipment procurement, tech- 
nical design, supply and distribution channels, and the 
level and type of foreign involvement to create a pro- 
tracted policy debate that frustrated the intentions of 
the center while leaving most participants generally 
dissatisfied.'° The same general pattern of intensified 
bureaucratic contention over project development can 
also be seen in politics surrounding the importation and 
construction of China’s massive Baoshan steel com- 
plex near Shanghai from the late 1970's through most of 
the 1980’s."! 


Diffuse Bureaucratic Interests 


Closely related to the problem of structural fragmen- 
tation is the transformation of the interests and priorities 
of key state administrators that has further added to the 
decline of the center's ability to enforce compliance 
with its policies. Of particular importance are those 
changes affecting the outlook of top officials within min- 
istries and commissions of the State Council's econom- 
ic bureaucracy, 

Because of their past dominant role within the cen- 
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tralized planning apparatus, economic ministries and 
commissions are often viewed as formidable allies of 
the current leadership in its attempt to strengthen cen- 
tral control over the economy. However, support for 
such recentralization among high-level officials of 
these organs may not be as strong as many assume. 

The lack of support for recentralization is suggested 
by the recent organizational reforms that establish in- 
dustry corporations and investment companies of min- 
istries and commissions. '* Industry corporations were 
set up to utilize various forms of economic contracts in 
order to secure the production of goods governed by 
their parent ministries. In addition, these corporations 
are instructed by the government to make money by 
engaging in profitable activities, but not necessarily in 
the same sector as the one administered by their parent 
ministry. Industry investment companies, by contrast, 
are to provide funding to the industry corporations for 
major state-approved projects, particularly in the areas 
of energy and transportation. As with the industry cor- 
porations, the responsibility to support major state 
goals is combined with the requirement to show a prof- 
it.'? These new entities are often staffed by high-level 
ministerial officials (in the case of industry corpora- 
tions) or members of the State Planning Commission (in 
the case of investment companies), many of whom re- 
tain close ties to their former units. 

Because of their need both to strike contractual (and 
other) deals and to make a profit, these new organiza- 
tions in the period immediately before the Tiananmen 
massacre had expanded their links within the econom- 
ic bureaucracy beyond the vertical, branch-line admin- 
istrative command system of the past, toward the de- 
velopment of new types of horizontal, quasi-market 
relationships with various entities. The result was the 
formation of complex, often informal ties across indus- 
trial sectors and among various geographic areas. 


'°See Oksenberg and Lieberthal, op. cit, Chs. 5-7. Although the 
authors readily acknowledge that observations of Chinese bureaucratic 
behavior based almost entirely on a single economic sector should not 
automatically be applied to the entire political and economic system, their 
views significantly parallel those of other scholars, such as Susan Shirk, 
who have examined economic bureaucracies in general. See her “The 
Political Economy of Chinese Industrial Reform,” in Victor Nee and David 
Stark, Eds., Remaking the Economic Institutions of Socialism, Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1989, pp. 328-62. 

"For details on the Baoshan project and additional examples of 
bureaucratic conflict in the industrial sector during the early reform period, see 
Michael D. Swaine, “Heavy Industrial Policy under Hua Guofeng: 
Bureaucracy and the Policy Process,” Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 
1986. 

"Much of the information in this section derives from discussions with 
knowledgeable Chinese, as well as with businessmen active in China. 

'SFor information on the activities of these companies, see Beijing 
Xinhua in English, Jan. 8, 1990, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 10, 1990, p. 34. 
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The opportunities these ties created for central eco- 
nomic officials to profit financially from new business 
activities, plus the status and prestige that goes with 
being a top officer in a new corporation or company, 
provide the basis for new interests supporting the con- 
tinuation of more free-wheeling, personally lucrative 
economic contacts basic to the hybrid economy. More- 
over, under the new system, complex deal-making and 
a greater concern for economic development within re- 
gions and localities have become more important. Con- 
sequently, it is increasingly problematic to assume that 
the interests of central economic organs such as the in- 
dustry corporations and the investment companies lie 
inthe strengthening of the rigid, centralized planning sys- 
tem as such. It is also problematic to assume, in turn, that 
the industrial corporations and the investment compa- 
nies are hostile to the interests of specific regions. 


Loss of Government Resources 


Of even greater importance than the changes that 
have occurred in bureaucratic structures and interests 
is the tremendous erosion in the central government's 
control over basic financial and administrative levers 
essential to the effective implementation of any eco- 
nomic policy line, whether it is to reinvigorate central- 
ized planning or to introduce more market-oriented re- 
forms. The government’s weakness is due to two 
interrelated developments: (1) a major decline in Bei- 
jing’s control over essential economic resources Ccom- 
bined with a concomitant rise in central financial bur- 
dens; and (2) the emergence of a range of informal 
relations and transactions existing outside both admin- 
istrative and market-based channels and directives. 

In 1979, government revenue as a whole accounted 
for 31.9 percent of national income; by 1984, that rate 
had dropped to 26 percent; and by 1988, to 19.2 per- 
cent. Moreover, the percentage of such revenue con- 
trolled by the center also fell from a high of 70 percent in 
the 1950's, to 60 percent in the early 1980's, and to 42.8 
percent in 1989. Also by 1988, the proportion of foreign 
exchange under the control of the central authorities 
accounted for only 40 percent of the total; and the 
amount of foreign exchange held by governmental en- 
tities below the center had dropped as well. These 
trends suggest an overall increase in control over for- 
eign exchange by non-governmental sources. '4 

The level of extra-budgetary funds controlled by lo- 


'4Hebei ribao (Shijiazhuang), Nov. 19, 1989, trans. in ibid., Dec. 29, 
1989, p. 9; Beijing Xinhua in English, Jan. 16, 1990, in ibid., Jan. 18, 1990, 
p. 25; and China News Analysis (Hong Kong), No. 1398, 1989, p. 1. 
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cal enterprises has been growing .at the rate of more 


than 20 percent per year since the mid-1980’s. In fact, | 


by late 1989, the Ministry of Finance announced that al- 
most as much money was circulating outside the state 
budget as within it.'° This loss of financial revenues 
by the center has also been exacerbated by the emer- 


gence of widespread currency hoarding in China. | 


Hoarded currency may total as much as 200 billion 


RMB, equal to about 40 percent of all currency in circu- | 


lation. The result is a growing pool of funds existing to- 
tally outside the banking system. '© 

In an attempt to rein in an inflation rate that had 
climbed to 30-40 percent in many urban areas by mid- 


1988, the center tried in late 1988 to reestablish its con- | 


trol over the money supply, credit, and the banking sys- 
tem.'” However, the existence of such an enormous 
pool of hoarded currency and other funds outside state 
control hampered the government's efforts by encour- 
aging the creation of huge local markets in lending, 


which offered informal credit and loan arrangements. | 


Since these local lending markets filled many of the 
funding shortfalls produced by the government's re- 
trenchment policy, localities were able to resist Bei- 
jing’s initial attempts to reduce drastically investment 
levels in late 1988 and early 1989.'® 

Added to the decline in state capabilities created by 
the loss of financial resources is the increase that has 
occurred under the reforms in state outlays, especially 


subsidies. Such increases hinder the ability of the state | 


to devote resources to other, more urgent needs. In 


1989, Beijing reportedly paid out approximately 100 | 
billion RMB in price subsidies and supports to state en- | 
terprises, nearly one-third of the state’s budgetary | 


expenses. '? 


The explosive growth in the level of foreign economic | 
relations that has taken place under the reforms has | 
also reduced central economic control by increasing © 


dependence on external sources of finance, trade, and — 


'SSee CEI Data Base in English, Dec. 1, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 8, 
1989, pp. 20-21. See also The Asian Wall Street Journal (Hong Kong), 
Nov. 29, 1989; and China News Analysis, No. 1398, 1989, p. 5. 

'®See Louise do Rosario, Economic Monitor, China,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review (Hong Kong), Mar. 30, 1989, p. 58; South China Morning 
Post, Mar. 22, 1989; and China News Analysis, No. 1394, 1989, p. 6. 

'’Louise do Rosario, “Rural Reforms Outstrip Those in the Cities,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review, Oct. 5, 1989, p. 53; “Foreign Economic Trends and 
Their Implications for the United States: People's Republic of China,” 
Beijing, US Embassy, June 1989, p. 5. 

‘Although such use of extra-budgetary funds has apparently been 
curtailed in more recent months, the continued implications of this 
development for Beijing's long-term attempts to guide regional spending 
levels are obvious, as vast amounts of cash and credit notes continue to 
circulate outside of the banking system. 

'8South China Morning Post, Jan. 1, 1990, in FBIS-CHI, Jan. 2, 1990, 
pp. 47-48; and China News Analysis, No. 1406, 1990, p. 6. 
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Aprivate Chinese entrepreneur engaged in the bottling 
and selling of fruit juice counts the day’s proceeds in 
An Yuan, Guangdong Province. 


—Patrick Zachmann/MAGNUM. 


investment. From 1979 to 1988, foreign capital inflow 
increased from nearly nothing to US$47 billion, or about 
10 percent of state fixed investment during that period. 
Foreign trade has also sharply increased by an aver- 
age of 17 percent a year since 1978, with the share of 
exports rising from 5 to 14 percent of gross national 
Product by 1987. By 1989, the total value of foreign 
trade exceeded $110 billion, a figure equal to at least 
20 percent of China’s GNP.2° 

Beijing’s overall control of the economy has also 
been undermined by the emergence of township and 
village enterprises (TVE’s), which formed the core of in- 
dustrial growth under the reforms. Developed largely 
outside of state control and responsive to the quasi- 
market forces of China’s hybrid economy, these mainly 
‘Small-scale enterprises have experienced phenome- 
nal growth, particularly in the past five to six years. Ap- 
proximately 18 million TVE’s, which employ more than 
90 million people, or nearly 25 percent of the total rural 
labor force, have emerged since the reforms were initi- 
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Beijing Review, No. 10, 1989, p. 25; and K. C. Yeh, unpublished 
Manuscript, p.viii. 
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ated. According to recent official Chinese sources, 
TVE's provide fully half of peasant income. Equally im- 
portant, these entities reportedly turned over 114 billion 
RMB in taxes to the state during the past decade.*' 
From the perspective of both financial revenues and 
employment, these production entities have come to 
play a very significant role in the Chinese economy. 


Informal Transactions 
and Local Power 


One might think that the erosion of Beijing’s influence 
over its economic resources could be reversed simply 
by reassigning certain administrative and financial pre- 
rogatives that had been delegated to the localities un- 
der the reforms back to central economic organs. As 
the leadership in Beijing is discovering, however, re- 
centralization is a far more complex and difficult task 
than it might first appear. 

For one thing, the loss of central financial resources 
and the increased dependence on economic activities 
outside the state sector are the results of the limited 
successes of the reform period. But expanding the 
state sector and reestablishing direct control over key 
economic activities (by abolishing or attempting to ab- 
sorb TVE’s, for example), or reducing the extent of in- 
volvement in the world economy would lead to reduced 
output and increased unemployment, thus prompting 
an even greater economic crisis. 

More important, however, are the basic systemic and 
political obstacles to the reassertion of central control 
over resources. The former relate to the transformation 
of basic economic and administrative interactions un- 
der the half-plan, half-market structure of partial reform. 
As Jan S. Prybyla has observed, the economy of the 
PRC is a ‘dismantled planned economy with uncoordi- 
nated, unlinked, and imperfect markets existing here 
and there for individual goods.”** What holds the econ- 
omy together is a wide range of informal transactions. 
Under the complex financial responsibility system of 
the reforms, informal, personal deals are struck be- 
tween enterprises and factories, local bank managers 
and heads of local economic bureaus, and local gov- 
ernments and central ministries over levels of profit re- 
tention, taxation allotments, and investment financing. 


*'Robert Delfs, “Crop of Worries,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Sept. 14, 1989, pp. 64-65; Beijing Xinnua Domestic Service in Chinese, 
Dec. 21, 1989, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 22, 1989, pp. 13-14; China News 
Analysis, No. 1405, Mar. 1, 1990, p. 1; and China Daily (Beijing), Dec. 9, 
1989. 

22 Jan S. Prybyla, “China's Economic Experiment: Back from the 
Market?” Problems of Communism, January-February 1989, p. 8. 
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The same pattern of behavior is seen in the enterprise 
responsibility system, in which many types of produc- 
tion units, suppliers, and distributors bargain over 
planned targets, inputs, and outputs, often exchanging 
favors and engaging in payoffs to ensure fulfillment of 
contracts. In such a system, economic success de- 
pends on political bargaining skills and connections 
(guanxi), not knowledge of the market and attention to 
efficiency. The result is what Prybyla calls “socialist feu- 
dalism,” where complex, interlocking, and interdepen- 
dent networks of informal contacts exist in almost every 
product sector of the economy.*° 

Networks of informal bargaining and exchange un- 
dermine central control over the economy. They resist 
pressures produced either by price fluctuations (the 
market) or by administrative orders (the plan). They 
also greatly enhance the incentives and opportunities 
for individual and group corruption. But to dismantle 
this system in the process of reestablishing central cons 
trols would lead to even greater chaos for the regime.*4 

The political obstacles to the reassertion of central 
control over economic resources emerge largely out of 
the combined effect both of the new network of informal 
transactions and of the overall decentralization of eco- 
nomic decision-making authority under the reforms. 
These two developments combine with the transforma- 
tion of mid-level elites during the 1980's, due to the de- 
cision to chose them primarily from the native popula- 
tion of a given area,*° to create a formidable array of 
local and regional interests with strong stakes in main- 
taining and even expanding their control over re- 
sources. Local governments usually stand at the center 
of the basic-level network of informal transactions and 
bargaining. Enterprises, factories, and other commer- 
cial and industrial entities depend upon them for infor- 
mation on and access to essential production inputs, 
funding, and markets. In addition, local governments 
make decisions regarding taxation levels, amounts of 
foreign exchange retained, venture approvals, etc. Lo- 
cal governments also mediate between the central 
government and production units in decisions regard- 
ing tax collection and other financial matters, often bar- 
gaining with Beijing over the amount the center is to re- 
ceive through the system of ‘‘tax farming” established 


23ibid., p. 11. 

*4For a detailed discussion of this central problem, see 
“Macroeconomic Control in China: Problems and Solutions,” China Briefing 
(Hong Kong), No. 33, 1989, pp. 5-8. See also Prybyla, loc. cit., pp. 13-15; 
and “A Survey of China's Economy,” The Economist (London), Aug. 1—7, 
1987, insert. 

25Cheng Li and Bachman, loc. cit., p. 86. 

6Prybyla, loc. cit., p. 5. See also Shirk, loc. cit., p. 337. 

@7Shirk, loc. cit., p. 355, cites the importance of Jiangsu and Zhejiang; 
Guangdong and Fujian are also very important provinces. 
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under the financial responsibility system. Finally, they 
have strong links with local financial institutions and an | 
ability to STATE prices under the irrational, two-tier | 
pricing system.7° 

As a result, in many places local political elites have | 
established political machines that control local eco | 
nomic monopolies and engage in sometimes fierce. ! 
competition with one another over scarce raw materi- 
als, goods, and funds. Local governments in the coast- | 
al regions are especially powerful as a result of the suc- : 
cessful activities of the TVE’s in their jurisdictions and | 
the expansion of foreign economic relations, which fa- 
vored their regions.’ | 

The competition among these local “speculator-bu- 
reaucrats’ for control of key resources adds to the gen- 
eral inefficiencies of the Chinese system and intensifies | 
the “balkanized” structure of China’s economic sys- 
tem. Moreover, as indicated above, China’s emerging 
regionalism has played a role in the changing interests 
of central economic officials, whose involvement in 
wheeling and dealing through industry corporations: 
and investment companies has a definite regional 
component.?8 


A Divided Military 


| 

The disarray and immobilism that characterize the. 
Chinese party, government, and economy today can 
also be seen in the military. In the case of the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA), however, such phenomena have. 
emerged more recently, largely as a result of a major in- 
ternal dispute brought on by the Tiananmen massacre. 
and its aftermath. This dispute has drawn the military 
more directly into the political process. 

The declaration of martial law and the subsequent 
violent crackdown of June 3-4, 1989, were highly divi- 
sive events for the Chinese military. Although attempts 
were made to create an impression of a responsive 
army, this was not the reality. Considerable hesitation ° 
and resistance existed, which were largely overcome 
only through the active involvement of Deng Xiaoping 
and other elder leaders. Over a period of weeks, offi- 
cers and soldiers alike participated in the pro-democ-’ 
racy demonstrations of spring 1989, and, after May 20, ! 
many refused to obey orders to implement martial law. ' 
As aresult, thousands of military men are reportedly un- 


°8For references to the intensity of regional economic strife, see Wu 
Jinglian, ‘An Evaluation of Rectification Measures Taken Over the Last Few | 
Months," Gaige (Chongqing), May 20, 1989, pp. 55-59. See also “A ! 
Survey of China’s Economy,” loc. cit. Prybyla, loc. cit., pp. 12-13, uses the — 
wonderful term “speculator-bureaucrats.” 
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der investigation, and arguments over Tiananmen con- 
tinue within the ranks of the military.29 

As the longevity and severity of the dispute suggest, 
the problems in the PLA go far beyond differences over 
Tiananmen. The central rift is an intensified version of 
the controversy between the adherents of professional- 
ization and the adherents of politicization that has 
plagued the military since the late 1950’s. During the 
past decade, forces favoring greater professionaliza- 
tion clearly had gained the upper hand, as reformers 
deemphasized the past importance of ideology, poli- 
tics, and party control within the PLA in favor of the for- 
mation of a more Western-style national defense army 
under the control of the government.°° 

This move toward greater professionalism reflected 


the very deep-rooted changes occurring in the Chinese 


military. At the center of this change are the younger of- 
ficers at the middle and upper-middle levels of the PLA. 
These individuals, promoted to important positions un- 
der the reforms and actively involved in the movement 
to professionalize the military, have strong career and 
policy-related reasons to maintain a stress on modern- 
ization. Although it is impossible to estimate the exact 
number of these officers, some analysts have suggest- 
ed that they comprise a significant body that could be- 
come dominant within the military once the senior lead- 
ership is gone.*' This view is at least partly confirmed 
by the high number of negative references to such offi- 
cers found in the media after Tiananmen, suggesting 
that these people are of great concern to the current 
leadership.?2 

A more precise indication of this generation of offi- 


| cers’ positions and outlook is provided by interviews 


“Cheng Ming, June 1, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, June 1, 1990, pp. 9-13. 
See also June Teufel Dreyer, “The People’s Liberation Army and the Power 
Struggle of 1989,” Problems of Communism, September-October, 1989, 


)| pp. 41-48; Harlan Jencks, “The Military in China,” Current History 

| (Philadelphia), September 1989, pp. 265-68; Yang Baibing’s speech to a 

+ Crucial All-Army Political Work Conference in December, summarized in South 
_ China Morning Post, Dec. 28, 1989; and Tai Ming Cheung, “Rank 

» Insubordination,” Far Eastern Economic Review, Feb. 1, 1990, p. 22. 


%°For example, a July 1988 Xinhua report on a Theoretical Symposium 


» on Armed Forces Reform convened by the Academy of Military Sciences 
Stated that the concept of building the army politically should “give way to 


that which attaches importance to military functions.” Beijing Xinhua Domestic 


» Service in Chinese, July 15, 1988, trans. in FB/S-CHI, July 18, 1988, 
pp. 34-35. Such perspectives were supported by Zhao Ziyang as part of 


his overall attempt to end party interference in governmental functions. 
"lan Wilson and You Ji, “Leadership by ‘Lines’: China's Unresolved 

Succession,” Problems of Communism, January-February 1990, pp. 38-44. 
See Qiu shi (Beijing), No. 2, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 8, 1990, 

Pp. 36. See also Jiefangjun bao (Beijing), June 22 and Aug. 2, 1989. Other 


' post-Tiananmen sources refer to the existence of semi-political organizations 


formed by young officers even before Tiananmen. No doubt these 
Organizations were part of the reason behind the new directives— examined 
in the text below— restricting soldier participation in non-CCP 

Organizations. 


undertaken prior to the Tiananmen events with 20 gen- 
erals, all of whom rose to power over the past 10 years. 
Most were under 50 years of age and many had visited 
foreign countries. These respondents expressed 
strong concern over the decline of the PLA’s combat ef- 
fectiveness. They sharply criticized the obstacles to 
modernization posed by elements within the PLA hier- 
archy, especially unnamed senior PLA leaders who re- 
sisted the application of science and technology to the 
military because of their own ignorance and support for 
tradition.°° They were also strongly opposed to the con- 
tinued interference in military affairs of many suppos- 
edly retired PLA officers. 

It is also very likely that the navy and the air force, 
which have benefited the most from military-related 
contacts, exchanges, and trade between China and 
the West over the past decade, have become strong 
supporters of professionalization. This support reflects 


-a general shift that has occurred in the overall force 


posture of the PLA, away from an interior land-based 
defense strategy to a coastal-based one keyed to the 
importance of naval and air capabilities.*4 

Interests favoring professionalization have now 
come into direct conflict with more orthodox conserva- 
tives within the party and army who seek to consolidate 
their political and ideological control over the PLA by 
reversing recent trends. 


The Failure of Central Actions 


The impact of the decline of central capabilities in the 
political, economic, and military sectors can be seen in 
the very limited success attained by many policy initia- 
tives announced by Beijing since Tiananmen, some of 
which were specifically designed to combat the prob- 
lems analyzed above. These initiatives in the party, 
economy, and military will be examined in turn. 


Political sphere. |n the area of party affairs, Beijing’s 
approach consists of two interrelated components: 
(1) a general emphasis on party-building at all levels 


88Ming Pao, Mar. 6, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 6, 1990, pp. 30-31. 
Ming Pao summarized the major points of the interviews, which first appeared 
in a mainland magazine entitled New China Digest (Xinhua Wenzai) after 
June 4. Neither the exact date of publication nor the date of the interviews 
(which took place sometime before May 1989) are provided, however. The 
interviewees included group army commanders, commissars of provincial 
military districts, deputy commanders of major military regions, deputy 
commanders of naval vessels, and presidents of various military academies. 

%4See “Chinese Communist Military Ties to the West,” Studies on 
Chinese Communism (Taipei), Oct. 15, 1989, pp. 87-95; and China Daily 
(Beijing), Aug. 18, 1989, which discusses the advances in naval 
modernization. 
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registration, and purge of the party apparatus appar- 
ently have either not taken place or are simply being 
carried out on a pro forma basis, resulting in few actual 
personnel changes. Among other reasons, higher-level 
cadres have apparently acted to shield subordinates. 
As of early June 1990, it appears there has been a de 
facto suspension of the effort.°° Resistance within the 
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A sign on a Beijing city bus in March 1990 proclaims 
that the transit company’s employees have been giv- 
en an award for their successes in a movement to re- 
create the spirit of Lei Feng. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


aimed at strengthening the organizational unity, doc- 
trinal purity, and personal commitment of party cadres; 
and (2) renewed attention to political “reform” 
measures. 

The effort at party-building has focused on ideologi- 
cal education campaigns, conventional party rectifica- 
tion measures, and renewed attention to the norms of 
democratic centralism, largely through such specific 
activities as: (1) the intensified discussion of theoretical 
issues in party journals and papers; (2) the increased 
use of party small-group discussion sessions employ- 
ing criticism, self-criticism, and the study of Marxism- 
Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought; (3) the use of cam- 
paigns extolling the virtues of model communists such 
as the soldier Lei Feng; and (4) punitive measures, 
such as the internal investigation and reregistration of 
party members, aimed at weeding out supporters of 
“bourgeois liberalization.’°° 

These attempts by the center to remedy the deficien- 
cies of the party apparatus are encountering serious 
obstacles. In fact, resistance has proven to be extreme- 
ly strong. Most party members are reportedly indiffer- 
ent to Beijing's efforts, and only a relatively small num- 
ber of problems have been exposed and even fewer 
members expelled. Despite much rhetoric and repeat- 
ed pronouncements, the promised investigation, re- 
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rank and file to central initiatives is also suggested by 
continued references in the Chinese press to party 
members’ lack of understanding of the concept of par- 
ty-building and their half-hearted compliance with 
measures designed to promote it.?” 

Inthe post-Tiananmen era, political reform has large- 
ly become synonymous with the notion of clean and re- 
sponsive government. The effort has focused mainly on 
the revival of a range of measures associated with the 
mass-line concept used by the communists throughout 
the 1950’s, 1960’s, and early 1970’s but considered 
obsolete in the reform era. These measures include: 
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35\n July and December, important conferences on party-building and 
ideological study were convened by the Party Organization Department and 
other units. Most important was a symposium of the Theoretical Research 
Class on Party-Building held in late December/early January. Both Jiang 
Zemin and Song Ping made important speeches at this forum. See Beijing 
Xinhua in English, July 31, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 7, 1989, pp. 21-22; and 
Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service in Chinese, Jan. 5, 1990, trans. in ibid., 
Jan. 9, 1990, pp. 11-12. See also China News Analysis, No. 1407, 1990, for 
one view of the overall attempts at party-building since Tiananmen. 

For details on the Lei Feng campaign in the party, see Beijing Xinhua in 
English, Feb. 24, 1990, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 2, 1990, p. 23; Beijing Xinhua 
Domestic Service in Chinese, Mar. 5, 1990, trans. in ibid., Mar. 7, 1990, 
pp. 30-31; and Beijing Domestic Service in Mandarin, Mar. 7, 1990, trans. in 
ibid., Mar. 9, 1990, pp. 17-18. The earliest hint of a party investigation and 
purge is in Song Ping’s August speech on party problems (see fn. 3). 

36See Ching Pao, Nov. 10, 1989, trans. in ibid., Nov. 14, 1989, 
pp. 27-31; and Pai Hsing (Hong Kong), Dec. 16, 1989, trans. in ibid., 

Dec. 19, 1989, p. 16. Despite the fact that the investigation/purge process 
was apparently to begin soon after Tiananmen, as indicated above, it was only 
in October that China Daily first spoke of the “imminent” launching of a 
large-scale purge of cadres in predominantly urban areas. See China Daily, 
Oct. 11, 1989. But a Hong Kong source later stated that the reregistration 
drive was not actually launched until shortly before the Spring Festival (late 
January 1990). See Hong Kong Standard, Feb. 3, 1990, in FBIS-CHI, 
Feb. 6, 1990, pp. 7-8. And the Mar. 13, 1990, Jiefangjun bao suggested 
only that a future purge may be in the works, indicating that few results had 
been produced by attempts at investigation and reregistration. Finally, the 
June 3, 1990, New York Times, stated that the party purge “has been 
subverted so that the vast majority of party members are being 
‘reregistered’ even if they were involved in the democracy movement.” 
37See Jiang Zemin’s speech to the closing session of the Fifth Plenum, in 
Beijing Xinhua in English, Nov. 21, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 21, 1989, 
pp. 17-21. Provincial reports indicate that township party committees in 
some areas have members who ‘‘do not sufficiently understand the need for 
greater party-building following reform and opening to the outside world; 
and they lack confidence about doing the work of a CCP committee well.” See 
Fendou (Harbin), No. 12, 1989, p. 43, trans. in Joint Publications Research 
Service (hereafter, JPRS), China (Washington, DC), CAR-90-010, Feb. 7, 
1990, p. 77. As recently as mid-March 1990, references were made by the 
press to the continued “negative attitude” and resistance of party cadres 
toward decisions of the Central Committee. See Jiefangjun bao, Mar. 13, 
1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 13, 1990, pp. 4—6. 
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(1) the sending of cadres to the grass roots to reinvigo- 
rate local party branches, strengthen popular support 
for party economic and social policies, and improve the 
work habits of higher-level cadres by having them 
“learn from the masses”; (2) the intensification of pre- 
Tiananmen efforts at so-called cooperation and consul- 
tation between the CCP and the democratic parties of 
China; (3) the strengthening of links between the party 
and major mass organizations such as trade unions, 
women’s federations, and the communist youth league; 
and (4) the intensified effort to attack corruption within 
the party and the government, aimed largely at the 
abuse of power by cadres for personal gain.°° 

The attack on party corruption has achieved very in- 
complete results in a few areas and almost no results 
whatsoever in some of the most important areas. In No- 
vember 1989, Beijing Review stated that serious prob- 
lems had been encountered in the center’s attempt to 
end corruption among the more than 60,000 compa- 
nies established by party and state organs at the cen- 
tral and local levels. These companies employ nearly 
50,000 party and state cadres above the county level in 
full- or part-time jobs.°? More recently, a Hong Kong 
source cited a high-level official in charge of the anti- 
corruption effort as saying that thus far it has achieved 
few successes, and many localities are still confronted 
by enormous corruption. The official noted many popu- 
lar complaints concerning the anti-corruption cam- 
paign in a document presented to the national meeting 
of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Confer- 
ence in March.*° 


$8\n general, the proceedings of the Sixth Plenum of March 1990 
provide the clearest example of the general emphasis placed by the 
leadership on reviving the mass line. The decision of the plenum is in 
Beijing Xinhua in English, Mar. 12, 1990, in ibid., Mar. 13, 1990, pp. 9-12. 

On links between the CCP and China's other parties, see “Guidelines 
Proposed by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China for 
Upholding and Improving the System of Multi-Party Cooperation and 
Political Consultation Under the Leadership of the Communist Party,” Beijing 
Review, No. 10, 1990, pp. 18-22. On party links with mass organizations, 
see Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service in Chinese, Jan. 31, 1990, trans. in 


| FBIS-CHI, Jan. 31, 1990, pp. 5-9. The attack on corruption after 
| Tiananmen was expressed in the joint decision of late July 1989 by the Party 


Center and the State Council “Concerning the Undertaking of Seven 
Tasks of Great Concern to the People in the Near Future.” For a discussion, 


} see China News Analysis, No. 1407, 1990, pp. 5-7. 


Beijing Review, No. 46, 1989, pp. 14-19. 

“The official stated that many leading cadres still resist the fight against 
corruption, believing that anti-corruption measures will affect economic 
construction, hinder production, and stifle the economy. See Beijing 

| Xinhua in English, Mar. 21, 1990, in FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 22, 1990, pp. 24-25. 
“‘The sending of cadres to the grass roots only began in earnest in 
February 1990, after months of apparent footdragging. Some early indications 
_ Of cadres being sent down occurred in December in Heilongjiang, Hebei, 
/ and Henan, areas that have generally been supportive of the calls for party- 
building. See Renmin ribao, Jan. 9, 1990, trans. in ibid. (Supplement), 
Feb. 16, 1990, pp. 92-93, for Hebei; Fendou, No. 12, 1989, 
Pp. 43, trans. in JPRS, China, CAR-90-010, Feb. 7, 1990, pp. 77-78, for 
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Resistance to the effort to revive the mass line by 
sending higher-level party cadres to the grass roots 
has been particularly intense. The launching of this 
campaign was delayed, and subsequent upward revi- 
sions were made in the estimated amount of time re- 
quired to carry it out.*! 

Perhaps most indicative of the lack of progress in at- 
tempts at party-building and political reform is the lea- 
dership’s continued emphasis on the need to establish 
and maintain stability within the country in general and 
throughout the party in particular. This theme obviously 
became a major one immediately following the Tianan- 
men massacre. Yet despite months of efforts, the party 
leadership still continues to stress that stability is the 
main task of the moment.*? 


Economic sphere. At the center of Beijing’s efforts in 
the economic sphere is a program of retrenchment, 
austerity, and readjustment aimed at strengthening 
discipline and unity within bureaucratic organs (from 
ministries to local government units) and recentralizing 
control over key economic sectors in order to establish 
the basis for further growth in a ‘sustained, steady, and 
coordinated manner.’*? Specifically, Beijing is at- 
tempting to strengthen its administrative control over 
general price levels and financing for consumption and 
investment, the distribution of material supplies, foreign 
economic activities, the activities and finances of both 
township and village enterprises and private business- 
es, and provincial and local revenues going to the cen- 
tral government. In addition, in the countryside, the re- 
gime is attempting to expand collective activities and 


Heilongjiang; and Zhengzhou Henan Provincial Service in Mandarin, 

Dec. 30, 1989, trans. in ibid., CAR-90-006, Jan. 25, 1990, p. 87, for Henan. 
The vast majority of provinces did not respond until after that time, however. 
The secretary of the Hebei Provincial Party Committee confirmed that the 
tendency to neglect grass-roots work exists in many localities and that as a 
result, “policies of the central authorities and of the province were being 
‘held up’ or ‘had changed shape.’ Particularly during the relay of policies from 
the rural areas to townships, blockages will occur.” Renmin ribao, Jan. 9, 
1989, trans. in FB/S-CHI/ (Supplement), Feb. 16, 1990, p. 92. In October, 
Renmin ribao indicated that the leadership had expected it would take six 
months to fortify its basic-level rural organs. However, by mid-January, 
provincial authorities in some areas were stating that it would take two to 
three years to straighten out rural party branches! See Renmin ribao, Oct. 11, 
1989; and Changchun Jilin Provincial Service in Mandarin, Jan. 17, 1990, 
trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Jan. 30, 1990, pp. 47-48. 

“°For example, a Renmin ribao (Overseas Edition) front page article on 
the anniversary of the Tiananmen massacre was entitled “Stability Overrides 
All Other Considerations.” See Renmin ribao (Overseas Edition), June 4, 
1990, trans. in ibid., June 4, 1990, p. 28. Deng Xiaoping confirmed the extent 
of instability in the CCP in early September 1989 when he stated that the 
position of the new post-Tiananmen Politburo Standing Committee would be 
secure if the overall situation in the nation became stable in another two to 
three years! Wen Wei Po (Hong Kong), Nov. 20, 1989. 

43See Li Peng's address to the National Planning Conference, in Qiu shi, 
No. 1, 1990, p. 13. 
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channel more funds into rural investment.*4 


At the center of these recentralizing efforts is the at- 
tempt to strengthen the capabilities of the State Plan- 
ning Commission and increase its supervision over key 
state-run enterprises, which are supposedly at the core 
of the current readjustment policy. To this end, Beijing 
has established a Production Commission of the State 
Council within the State Planning Commission. It is 
staffed by the vice-ministers of 17 state commissions 
and ministries and has functions similar to those of the 
abolished State Economic Commission.*° 

Beyond such largely administrative measures, the 
central leadership has also sought to increase its con- 
trol over the economy at the micro and macro levels by 
strengthening the position of the party within factories 
and enterprises as well as within ministries and regional 
and local administrative organs. This effort largely re- 
verses the trend established after the 13th Party Con- 
gress of 1987, which advocated the removal of party or- 
gans from a range of government organizations as part of 
the reform goal of separating party and state functions.*° 

These measures have been largely ineffectual. The 
past pattern of economic protectionism employed by 
localities against one another and against the center 
has intensified under the retrenchment program, as a 
result of increased scarcities and the basic inability or 
unwillingness of the center to break the hold of local 
governments over enterprises and factories in their ju- 
risdiction.*” The top leadership in Beijing has apparent- 


a T 


44General statements of these goals are contained in: (1) the documents 
of the Fifth Plenum; (2) speeches by Li Peng to the December National 
Planning Work Conference and the February National Economic 
Restructuring Work Conference and his Government Work Report to the 
National People’s Conference of March 1990; and (3) the proceedings of 
the National Conference on Agricultural Development of November- 
December 1989. For summaries and/or complete texts of these 
documents, see Beijing Review, No. 7, 1990, Supplement, pp. i-xvi; Beijing 
Xinhua Domestic Service in Chinese, Dec. 26, 1989, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Jan. 3, 1990, pp. 12-18; Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service in Chinese, Feb. 24, 
1990, trans. in ibid., Feb. 27, 1990, pp. 27-32; Beijing Domestic Service in 
Mandarin, Mar. 20, 1990, trans. in ibid., Mar. 21, 1990, pp. 13-33; and China 
News Analysis, No. 1401, 1990. 

45These functions include: (1) the implementation and supervision ofa 
“two-way guarantee system” for 234 key state-run industrial enterprises 
(mostly major producers of energy, raw materials, important equipment, 
and daily necessities) whereby the state guarantees the supply of essential 
inputs and the enterprises in turn guarantee certain contracted levels of 
profits, taxes, and products; (2) the organization and implementation of state 
plans for production, allocation, and transport among different regions, 
departments, and enterprises; (3) improving the circulation of key production 
materials such as coal and steel; (4) improving the general management 
of industrial enterprises; and (5) overseeing the importation of key machinery 
items. See Ching Chi Tao Pao (Hong Kong), Dec. 18, 1989; Hong Kong 
Standard, Dec. 18, 1989; and China Daily, Mar. 14, 1990. 

46South China Morning Post, Jan. 8, 1990; the documents of the Fifth 
Plenum cited in fns. 37 and 44; China News Analysis, No. 1405, 1990, p. 3; 
and Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service in Chinese, trans. in FBIS-CHI, 
Feb. 12, 1990, pp. 23-26. 


ly been forced to make personal visits to key southern 
cities in an attempt to persuade these areas to support 
its policies.*® This local resistance is at least parily re- 
sponsible both for the center's moderation of its policy 
of squeezing the private sector and for the partial rever- 
sal of the tight money policy that occurred at the end of 
1989. These steps have led to an increase in bank 
loans over expected levels.*? In addition, the specific 
attempt to increase revenues through tightened tax- 
ation control over both urban and rural localities and 
private businesses has met with strong resistance, in- 
cluding considerable violence, and some areas have 
resorted to numerous kinds of subterfuge to avoid com- 
plying with central directives.°° 

Beijing’s efforts to strengthen collective economic 
activities and increase investment in the countryside 
are also producing unintended consequences. De- 
spite repeated assurances from the leadership that at- 
tempts by the state to pool agricultural materials, land, 
and labor to allow for amore efficient use of agricultural 
resources will be based on “the farmers’ own free will,” 
and will not threaten the basic household responsibility 
system, considerable resistance has emerged to any 
attempts at re-collectivization. Some of this resistance 
was apparently prompted by the use of forcible meth- 
ods by overzealous local cadres. But the general trend 
seems to be joint opposition to Beijing’s policies by or- 
dinary peasants and cadres alike, both of whom fear a 
leftward shift in agricultural policy. As a result, Beijing's 
efforts have thus far achieved few concrete results.°! 
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47South China Morning Post (Business Post), Mar. 5, 1990, in ibid., 
Mar. 5, 1990, p. 31; Ching Chi Tao Pao, Mar. 5, 1990 trans. in ibid., 
Mar. 16, 1990, p. 24; and Nihon Keizai Shimbun (Tokyo), May 10, 1990, 
trans. in ibid., June 4, 1990, p. 11. Although the major purpose of local 
protectionist actions during the reform period prior to fall 1988 was largely 
to prevent the outflow of resources, under the stringent austerity measures, 
emphasis has reportedly shifted to preventing the inflow of finished 
products from other localities, in order to protect the sale of local products. 

48See Renmin ribao, Feb. 10, 1990, trans. in ibid., Feb. 14, 1990, 
pp. 11-12, for a discussion of the visits by most of the senior leadership to 
Guangdong, Hainan, and Fujian provinces during a three-week period. 
Resistance has been strongest among the coastal and southern 
provinces, which have developed the most (and have undergone the most 
extensive changes in structure and outlook) as a result of the reforms. See 
Prybyla, loc. cit., p. 16, and Shirk, loc. cit., pp. 346-47, 355, for general 
discussions of the strength of coastal interests. 

49South China Morning Post, Jan. 13, 1990; South China Morning Post, 
Mar. 19, 1990, in FBIS-CHI, Mar. 19, 1990, p. 27; and South China Morning 
Post, Mar. 23, 1990, in ibid., Mar. 29, 1990, pp. 43-44. 

50China News Analysis, No. 1401, 1990, p. 3, and No. 1405, 1990, 
pp. 5, 8. See also China Daily, Dec. 27, 1989; South China Morning Post, 
Jan. 1, 1990; and The New York Times, June 3, 1990. 

51The quote is from Jiang Zemin’s National Day Address, cited in China 
News Analysis, No. 1401, 1990, pp. 8-9. An editorial in the Peasant Daily 
(cited in The Christian Science Monitor [Boston, MA], Feb. 5, 1990) 
attacked some party branches for crippling and even destroying the collective 
village economy, which is not surprising, given the general changes 
discussed above. 
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Yang Shangkun (left), Deng Xiaoping (center), and Jiang Zemin at the Fifth Plenum of the 13th Central Com- 


mittee of the Chinese Communist Party on November 10, 1989. 


The central authorities have apparently recognized 
the shortcomings of policies designed to reassert cen- 
traleconomic control over the locales. Ina speech to lo- 
cal authorities in early October, Li Peng directly re- 
ferred to continued resistance by localities to Beijing's 
efforts at rectification and austerity when he stated that 
“their estimation of the situation is completely different 
from that of the central authorities.”°* The extent of the 
resistance was also reflected in the November 1989 
Fifth CCP Plenum, which was reportedly delayed be- 
cause of “heated debate” between the center and pro- 
vincial representatives.°° The plenum was followed by 
extensive media attacks on localism and local resis- 
tance to state policies and repeated demands that indi- 
viduals and units at the local level change their atti- 
tudes and support the interests of the nation.°* 

The attempt to strengthen state-run enterprises, 
largely at the expense of the dynamic TVE’s, Is not 
meeting with great success either. Although many 
TVE’s have been eliminated, merged, or switched to 
other production lines in response to central pressures, 
both local governments and local party organs alike 
have insisted on the importance of TVE’s to the econo- 
my as awhole. Their resistance has led to a moderation 
in central policy toward the TVE’s.°° 

It is still too early to determine whether Beijing's at- 
tempt to reinvigorate the planning structure through the 


—Wang Xinging/Xinhua. 


establishment of a production commission will have the 
effect the center desires, but the signs certainly do not 
point in that direction. Given the highly fragmented 
structure of the economic bureaucracy and the chang- 
ing interests of central economic officials, it would be 
surprising if this effort achieves even some of its goals. 
It should be noted that an ad hoc group with a very simi- 
lar mandate was reportedly established in spring 1989. 
The need for a second such organ suggests that at 
least one attempt at coping with the government's eco- 


52Renmin ribao (Overseas Edition), Oct. 27, 1989, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Oct. 27, 1989, pp. 15-18. The speech was given on Oct. 11, 1989. 

°3See Hong Kong Standard, Nov. 2, 1989; and South China Morning 
Post, Nov. 3, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 3, 1989, p. 13. 

‘4A Nov. 18, 1989, Renmin ribao editorial on the plenum focused almost 
exclusively on the need for everyone to take the interests of the whole into 
account, mentioning this no fewer than 12 times. Another editorial of 
Dec. 24, 1989, was particularly vehement in its denunciation of localist 
behavior when it accused local governments of continuing to retain funds or 
extract them illegally from local factories and enterprises under their 
control by claiming that they are following the policies of the center. In his 
address to the National Planning Conference, Li Peng also showed the 
gravity of the problem by stressing that the most important criteria for 
evaluating leading cadres in the future should be whether or not they take 
the interests of the whole as predominant when deciding policy. See Beijing 
Xinhua Domestic Service in Chinese, Dec. 26, 1989, trans. in ibid., Jan. 3, 
1990, p. 18. 

“5Delfs, loc. cit., pp. 64-65; Wen Wei Po, Nov. 13, 1989, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Nov. 13, 1989, pp. 41-42; and Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), 

Jan. 16, 1990, trans. in ibid. (Supplement), Feb. 9, 1990, pp. 41-43. 
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nomic problems through organizational tinkering has 
already failed.°° 

By the end of 1989, Beijing’s recentralization strategy 
had succeeded in dampening both demand and infla- 
tion, but it had not improved China’s economic perfor- 
mance. Instead, it produced a pattern of stagnation 
that has continued up to the present. The center has 
succeeded in exerting influence over the economy only 
by constraining, or in some cases, entirely shutting 
down, certain types of activities or by attempting to pla- 
cate the populace through the adoption of such mea- 
sures as raising state wages, increasing subsidies, 
alleviating the housing problem, and paying off govern- 
ment |OU’s to peasants.°” As a result, the country is 
now facing the prospect of a major recession.°° 


Military sphere. The military's experience in the Tian- 
anmen massacre, combined with the subsequent rise 
of the hard-line civilian leadership, has prompted an 
enormous effort to undermine the move toward profes- 
sionalization. This effort has centered on attempts to 
strengthen party control and discipline at all levels of 
the military. Added impetus has been given to this effort 
by the events in Eastern Europe, particularly in Roma- 
nia, which showed that the army could indeed “turn 
color” and support pro-democracy elements, thus pre- 
cipitating the overthrow of a communist system. 

As with the attempt to purify and discipline the party 
and the economy, the effort to reverse the trend toward 
professionalizing the army has several aspects, some 
already hinted at above. First, Beijing is reportedly at- 
tempting a thorough investigation of all PLA leadership 
organs, especially those involved in Tiananmen. This 
investigation has been accompanied by a major re- 
shuffle of top leaders of key PLA units, including senior 
officers of the seven military regions.°? Political rhetoric 
specifically aimed at the PLA has also intensified in an 
attempt to raise politics and ideology to a position of 


‘6Hong Kong Standard, Dec. 18, 1989. 

5’See, for example, Tang Tai (Hong Kong), Mar. 3, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Mar. 16, 1990, pp. 19-20, for a discussion of these placating 
actions. 

*8“Much Pain, Little Gain,” The Economist, Feb. 17-23, 1990, pp. 35-36; 
The Wall Street Journal (New York), Feb. 12, 1990; CE! Database in English, 
Feb. 6, 1990, in FBIS-CHI, Feb. 6, 1990, pp. 14-15; and The Economist 
Intelligence Unit, Country Report: China, North Korea, Mar. 20, 1990, 
pp. 6, 16-18. 

°8South China Morning Post, June 28, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, June 28, 1989, 
p. 12. See also Kuang Chiao Ching (Hong Kong), No. 203, 1989, trans. in 
JPRS, China, CAR-89-104, Oct. 24, 1989, pp. 38-41; Cheng Ming (Hong 
Kong), Nov. 1, 1989, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 6, 1989, pp. 30-34. 

®This campaign began shortly after the All-Army Political Work 
Conference but did not reach a peak until March 1990, the 27th anniversary of 
Mao's original call to learn from Lei Feng. Beijing Xinhua in English, Mar. 5, 
1990, in ibid., Mar. 6, 1990, p. 31. 


primary importance within the military. A major part of 
this effort to intensify political study has focused on the 
revival of a campaign to inculcate proper revolutionary 
virtues by emulating the exploits and attitudes of 
the model soldier Lei Feng.©° Renewed emphasis has 
been placed on political study by all soldiers'(70 per- 
cent of the training curriculum of new army recruits is 
now devoted to such study), while ideological evalua- 
tion of younger officers has been stepped up, presum- 
ably as part of ascreening process for possible promo- 
tion to leading posts. Study classes have also re- 
portedly been held among party committees within the 
units of the PLA General Staff Department, the first of 
their kind in the history of the General Staff.°' Another 
major element of the leadership’s attempts to deal with 
the problems within the PLA focuses on the reinvigora- 
tion of party organs (largely eliminated under Deng’s 
reforms), the prohibition of any involvement in PLA af- 
fairs by groups or parties other than the CCP, and the 
raising of the influence of political commissars.°? 

In line with the attempt to increase the influence of 
politics and ideology in the PLA is the new emphasis on 
the military’s engagement in internal police functions. 
This additional task is closely linked to the strong em- 
phasis placed on the subversive threat posed by the 
so-called “peaceful evolution” strategy of the West, al- 
legedly devised by the US to subvert political power in 
socialist countries internally through various peaceful 
means, such as economic and cultural contacts.®° But 
this new mission undermines, in the minds of many sol- 
diers, the PLA’s traditional dedication to the defense of 
the nation against foreign enemies. 


5'The need to focus on increasing political and ideological work within 
the PLA as the major task of ‘“‘army-building” was asserted by an enlarged 
meeting of the CCP Central Military Commission (CMC) held on November 
10-12, 1989. See Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service in Chinese, Nov. 13, 1989, 
trans. in ibid., Nov. 14, 1989, pp. 23-25; and Tai Ming Cheung, “Rank 
Insubordination,” Far Eastern Economic Review, Feb. 1, 1990, p. 22. This 
theme was then taken up by the subsequent All-Army Political Work 
Conference, mentioned above, in December 1989. See Tang Tai, Dec. 30, 
1989, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 3, 1990, pp. 8-9; and Renmin ribao, 
Dec. 30, 1989, trans. in ibid., Jan. 9, 1989, pp. 19-22. 

68See the Proceedings of the All-Army Political Work Conference, cited 
in fn. 60. The general strengthening of party organs and growing influence of 
political commissars within the PLA is discussed in Tang Tai, Dec. 30, 
1989, and ‘Much Pain, Little Gain,” loc. cit., pp. 35-36. Tang Tai, Jan. 6, 1990, 
also confirms that the work conference decided to revive those party 
organs within specific departments of the PLA that had been abolished under 
the reforms. 

68The December All-Army Political Work Conference stressed the need 
for the PLA to perform the essential political function of fighting internal 
subversion, as part of the struggle against plots by “hostile international 
forces” to carry out “peaceful evolution.” See Renmin ribao, Feb. 14, 1990, 
trans. in FBIS-CH/ (Supplement), Feb. 2, 1990, pp. 17-19. For a more 
complete definition of the ‘peaceful evolution” strategy, supposedly first 
advanced in the 1950's by John Foster Dulles, see Shu Yu, “The West's 
Peaceful Evolution Strategy Examined,” Beijing Review, No. 43, 1989, 
pp. 9-10. 
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Yang Baibing, head of the PLA’s General Political 
Department. 


—New China Pictures Co. via EASTFOTO. 


The General Political Department and the General 
Staff Department of the PLA comprise the main forces 
behind the effort at repoliticization. Key conferences, 
media campaigns, and articles associated with this ef- 


*4See South China Morning Post, Nov. 22, 1989; and Jiefangjun bao, 

Dec. 19, 1989, and Jan. 1 and Jan. 7, 1990. The Jiefangjun bao editorial of 
Jan. 7, 1990, is perhaps most representative of the type of polemical 
pieces appearing in that paper since Tiananmen. 

®5Yang presided over the December Political Work Conference and 
gave a speech propounding the tasks, guiding thought, principles, and work 
methods to be used in the military. See Jiefangjun bao, Dec. 19, 1989, 
trans. in FB/S-CH/ (Supplement), Jan. 26, 1990, pp. 32-34. Yang also wrote an 
article entitled “The New Era Cries for More Lei Fengs” in January 1990. 
See Zhongguo qgingnian bao (Beijing), Feb. 2, 1990, trans. in ibid., Mar. 6, 
1990, pp. 23-25; Beijing Xinhua Domestic Service in Chinese, Mar. 6, 

1990, trans. in ibid., Mar. 8, 1990, pp. 35-36; and Beijing Xinhua Domestic 
Service in Chinese, Mar. 6, 1990, trans. in ibid., Mar. 9, 1990, pp. 18-19, 
for Yang's involvement in various Lei Feng conferences called in early March. 
For Yang's harsh criticism of Zhao, see South China Morning Post, 

Dec. 28, 1989, in ibid., Dec. 28, 1989, pp. 23-24. 

*6Wilson and You, loc. cit., p. 41, state that more than two-thirds of CAC 
members are either retired or active military personnel. See also Pen She, 
“Looking at the Chinese Communist Armed Forces from the Angle of the 4 
June Great Massacre,” Studies on Chinese Communism, Sept. 15, 1989, 
pp. 1-5. 


fort have been directed largely by these two organs, 
and especially by the former, which convened a crucial 
All-Army Political Work Conference in December 1989. 
The General Political Department also controls the ma- 
jor military newspaper.©4 

Yang Baibing, head of the General Political Depart- 
ment, has stood in the forefront of the effort at repolitici- 
zation. He has associated himself with both the theory 
of “peaceful evolution” and the revival of the Lei Feng 
campaign. Yang has also been one of the strongest 
critics of Zhao Ziyang, presenting perhaps the sharp- 
est condemnation of the deposed party chief found in 
the public remarks of the post-Tiananmen leader- 
ship.°° Essential support for Yang's efforts has been 
provided by his elder half-brother, President Yang 
Shangkun, senior active officers within the military, and 
members of the Central Advisory Commission (CAC), 
which includes both conservative civilian officials anda 
large number of retired senior military officers.©° 

Given the entrenched nature of the professionaliza- 
tion movement within the military, itis not surprising that 
the efforts to purify and unify the PLA have not pro- 
duced the desired results. A variety of evidence sup- 
ports this conclusion. First, investigations within the 
military have met with continuous delays, and the prom- 
ised reshuffle of leadership posts was also reportedly 
delayed, apparently because of very strong resistance 
within the PLA. The center was only finally able to carry 
out the reshuffling in May, after personal visits to military 
regions by Yang Baibing.°®” 

Second, despite the holding of many conferences 
and innumerable attempts at indoctrination over the 
past year, the center still stresses the continued need to 
conduct political and ideological work within the PLA. 
Top military leaders and the media continue to call for 


®7See Kuang Chiao Ching, No. 203, 1989, trans. in JPRS, China, 
CAR-89-104, Oct. 23, 1989, pp. 38-41; and Cheng Ming, Nov. 1, 1989, 
trans. in FBIS-CHI, Nov. 6, 1989, pp. 30-34. Both the South China Morning 
Post of Nov. 7, 1989, and Tai Ming Cheung, “The Last Post,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review, Nov. 23, 1989, pp. 10-11, suggested that a major reshuffle 
of senior PLA leadership was expected by the end of 1989, while the Hong 
Kong press was still talking about an “intended” examination of senior military 
(and party) cadres in January. See also Cheng Ming, Jan. 1, 1990. 

As several observers have pointed out, the highly irregular manner in 
which the long-delayed personnel shifts were announced (during quickly 
prepared personal visits to each military region by Yang Baibing, head of 
the PLA’s General Political Department, rather than by CMC Chairman Jiang 
Zemin at a meeting of the CMC in Beijing) also suggests that the move is 
the subject of much controversy, and may even lead to an escalation of the 
struggle within the PLA between the forces associated with Yang Baibing 
and the moderates. For somewhat detailed analyses of the reshuffle and its 
connection with the ongoing debate within the military, see Sankei/ 

Shimbun (Tokyo), Apr. 24, 1990, trans. in FB/S-CHI, May 2, 1990, p. 7; Ming 
Pao, May 4, 1990, trans. in ibid., May 4, 1990, pp. 22-23; South China 
Morning Post, May 9, 1990, in ibid., May 10, 1990, pp. 54-55; and Cheng 
Ming, June 1, 1990, trans. in ibid., June 1, 1990, pp. 9-13. 
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unity within the military and demand the strengthening 
of party control.®° Along the same lines, indications are 
that the Lei Feng campaign is resulting in feigned com- 
pliance rather than changed attitudes within the military 
(and party), and may, in fact, have prompted a negative 
reaction by moderate party leaders opposed to Yang 
Baibing and Yang Shangkun.°? 

Third, reports have appeared in the Hong Kong 
press of the recent discovery of ‘‘counterrevolutionary 
organizations” within various units of the PLA, particu- 
larly in the Shenyang, Beijing, and Nanjing garrisons. 
Although these groups are few in number and appar- 
ently have few members, the reporting of such phe- 
nomena suggests the depth of dissension of some 
members of the PLA.”° 

Fourth, the extent to which internal divisions and re- 
sistance continue to plague the PLA is most clearly re- 
flected in the fact that in recent months the top leader- 
ship has repeatedly stressed that the “peaceful 
evolution” campaign of the West is now specifically fo- 
cused on the military, allegedly creating continued un- 
rest and continued support for bourgeois liberalization 
within its ranks. This concern suggests that the central 
leadership is attempting to justify its inability to imple- 
ment its policies within the military by pointing to the 
supposed subversive influence of outside forces be- 
yond Beijing’s control.” 

Finally, as in the state sphere, the inability of the cen- 
ter to motivate the military has apparently resulted in at- 
tempts to simply placate it. This is mainly reflected in an 
increase in overall defense funding in the state budget, a 
reversal of the downward trend of the past few years. 


Conclusion 


The complex process of systemic change that has 
taken place in China, largely under the reforms, has 
had a major adverse impact on the capacity of the cen- 
ter to develop the kind of innovative policies needed to 
overcome its enormous problems, thus casting doubt 
on the applicability of either the “totalitarian revival” or 
the “irresistible reform” paradigm. One might assert 
that the examples of policy failure cited above simply 
reflect broad-based resistance to a return to the past by 
forces favoring continued political and economic re- 
forms, rather than any fundamental incapacity of the re- 
gime. Yet, as this article has attempted to show, the 
elements within the state and party apparatuses that 
obstruct the center (both intentionally and unintention- 
ally) in most cases derive their strength and durability 
not from a dedication to further change, but from a de- 
fense of the status quo rooted in the distortions, ineffi- 
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ciencies, localist structures and attitudes, and informal 
transactions of China’s partially reformed economic 
system. Drastic changes in this system toward either 
more open or more closed structures would threaten 
these interests. 

So where does this leave China? After the passing of 
Deng Xiaoping and the conservative elders, we may 
see the emergence of a far more decentralized system 
than anything previously experienced under Chinese 
communism. This system could be marked by a weak 
central government locked in prolonged political strug- 
gle, yet held together by the strong fear of chaos, most 
clearly expressed by the military; a balkanized econo- 
my with pockets of continued progress existing along- 
side areas of growing deprivation, each controlled 
largely by local political machines concerned more 
with protecting and enlarging their respective econom- 
ic resources than with challenging the ultimate political 
authority of Beijing; and continued social frustration 
and discontent, moderated by periods of limited eco- 
nomic progress and weakened doctrinal control from 
Beijing. 

Of course, the emergence of such a scenario is by no 
means inevitable. Much depends on the specific de- 
gree to which many of the systemic changes discussed 
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68A Feb. 28, 1990, Jiefangjun bao editorial, reprinted in Renmin ribao, 
stated that the top priority for the military remains the strengthening of the 
political firmness of soldiers and cadres. See Renmin ribao, Mar. 1, 1990, 
trans. inibid., Mar. 1, 1990, pp. 32-33. In an address given on March 24, 1990, 
to a delegation from the PLA, President Yang Shangkun stressed that the 
“key problem” within the army was unity. See Zhongguo xinwen she (Beijing), 
Mar. 24, 1990, trans. in ibid., Mar. 29, 1990, p. 31. 

6°See Beijing Xinhua in English, Mar. 5, 1990, in ibid., Mar. 6, 1990, 
pp. 31-32. In an article on the Lei Feng campaign appearing on the front 
page of the Mar. 6, 1990, Jiefangjun bao, the author stressed the need for the 
campaign to achieve “actual results,” and stated that “party committees 
and political departments at all levels should give more effective guidance 
and more effectively ensure the correct orientation of activities. They 
should prevent and overcome various windowdressing practices that will 
achieve no actual result” (trans. in ibid., Mar. 29, 1990, pp. 32-33). See 
also South China Morning Post, May 10, 1990, in ibid., May 10, 1990, p. 21, for 
reference to party resistance to the campaign. 

7°Cheng Ming, Jan. 1, 1990. In a rather amazing statement, the political 
commissar of the Nanjing Military Region asked, at the end of 1989, that units 
of the region work “more consciously” to acquire a strong confidence in 
the leadership of the party central committee and the CMC under Jiang Zemin, 
and to strengthen the confidence of officers and men concerning the 
economic drive. This request suggested not only continued difficulties within 
the military over party-building, but also confirms the perception within the 
regime of great uneasiness regarding the current weak leadership under 
Jiang. See Xinhua ribao (Nanjing), Dec. 29, 1989, trans. in FBIS-CHI, 

Jan. 26, 1990, pp. 38-39. 

See Jiefangjun bao, Jan. 5, 1990; and the Jiefangjun bao editorial 
reprinted in Renmin ribao, Mar. 1, 1990, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Mar. 1, 1990, 
pp. 32-33. 

72Wang Bingian announced at the NPC session of March 21, 1990, that 
the defense allocation will increase in 1990 by a little more than 15 percent in 
nominal terms, while the budget for most other sectors will either decline or 
be increased by a much smaller percent. See Ching Chi Tao Pao, No. 10, 
1990, trans. in ibid., Mar. 29, 1990, p. 39. 
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above hold true over time, especially the emergence of 
regional and local power (both formal and informal); the 
fragmentation of bureaucratic structures; and the al- 
tered interests of basic-level cadres, central officials, 
and urban elites. The key element in this scenario, or 
any future scenario, will be the actions of the Chinese 
military. As indicated above, the military is the only ma- 
jor part of the system that has a significant number of 
relatively powerful, progressive leaders, suggesting 
that it could become a force for genuine change. Yet 
support for modernization and professionalization can- 


not be assumed to be support for democracy and a 
market economy (indeed, some segments of the PLA 
are deeply involved in corruption and deal-making). 
Moreover, in addition to the primary politicization/ 
professionalization debate, other serious, albeit sec- 
ondary personal and institutional divisions within the 
PLA undermine its ability to act as a force for positive 
change. The only interest that can possibly bridge 
these differences is the commitment of the military, as 
an institution, to the maintenance of order in China, but 
under current conditions order spells stagnation. 
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prominent Soviet economist and member of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, Stanislav Shatalin, 
has recently described public life in the Soviet 
Union as a “kingdom of curved mirrors.” Shatalin thinks 
that public officials in this strange kingdom habitually 
lead a life of self-deception. Mikhail Gorbachev has 
promised to create humane and democratic socialism, 
but Shatalin fears that he may instead provoke a resur- 
gence of Great Russian chauvinism and even “fas- 
cism.” An inability to see things as they really are has 
led to what Shatalin calls the “bankruptcy of Soviet 
power.” 

When the Central Committee decided, in February of 
this year, to surrender the communist party’s monopoly 
of political power, many Western observers momentari- 
ly wondered whether Gorbachev would survive. Within 
weeks, however, he assumed the new executive presi- 
dency and created the impression of another stunning 
victory. We believe that, in winning such “victories,” 
Gorbachev is in fact losing the war. When he leaves the 
scene, the universal question in the West will be: “Who 
lost Gorbachev?” In anticipation of this question, we 
DE DIEE an answer: “Mikhail Gorbachev has lost him- 
self.” 

Many of Gorbachev's supporters in the West have 
misread his prospects by asking the wrong questions. 
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When he first took office, the most frequently asked 
question was whether he was a true “reformer.” A more 
appropriate question would have been: “Is the Soviet 
system reformable?” Today, the question is whether 
Gorbachev's policies will be adequate to deal with the 
growing crisis. We would ask instead: “What institu- 
tions, if any, remain to implement the policies that may 
be decided in Moscow?” A major consequence of the 
Gorbachev years has been a profound erosion both of 
governmental authority and of political legitimacy. De- 
velopments in the past few months have sharply accel- 
erated this tendency. 

The sources of political legitimacy are understood 
differently in the various traditions of political philoso- 
phy. Some political theorists define a government as le- 
gitimate if it upholds the rule of law, governs in a proce- 
durally correct manner, and ensures the personal 
rights of citizens; others link legitimacy with a substan- 
tive notion of the ‘good life,” defined with reference ei- 
ther to traditional values or to a consensually deter- 
mined social purpose. In both views, a legitimate 
political order is one that, in the minds of citizens, ought 
to go on. 

Apart from its efforts to draw on Russian national tra- 
ditions to support its right to rule, the Stalinist system's 
claims to legitimacy—as distinct from arguments 
based on historical “necessity’—were anchored in its 
promise of an economically secure future. By scientifi- 
cally planning the national economy, the Soviet rulers 
would industrialize the country and eventually raise liv- 
ing standards. But the incorporation of the economy 
within the political system also had other implications. 
In the later years of Leonid Brezhnev’s rule, economic 
stagnation was creating the potential for a manifest cri- 


'Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 8, 1990. 
2For a preliminary interpretation of the issues addressed in this article, 
see the authors’ article in Globe and Mail (Toronto), Feb. 20, 1990. 


sis of political legitimacy. The existing order was prov- 
ing less capable of providing material compensation 
for denial of political freedom. In these circumstances, 
the question of how to reform the planned economy led 
to amore fundamental issue: “Why should it continue to 
exist?” 

Mikhail Gorbachev's earliest statements as party 
leader indicated a profound misunderstanding of the 
emerging legitimacy crisis of the Soviet system. The 
moral bankruptcy and political corruption of the old or- 
der were clear, but Gorbachev hoped that the deceler- 
ation of growth might be reversed. Warning that the 
country was in a “pre-crisis” situation, he was con- 
vinced that traditional institutions might be given a new 
lease on life through reform from above. Committed as 
he was to saving the Soviet system, Gorbachev was 
also its product. His approach to reform, especially 
during his first years in office, reflected the disdain for 
the Soviet people long associated with the vanguard 
party created by Lenin and Stalin.° 


Understanding the Vanguard System 


One of the fundamental canons of the vanguard sys- 
tem, that is, of Leninism, is the belief that the masses 
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cannot comprehend the objective laws of history and 
economics. Gorbachev conceived of political leader- 
ship in terms of this vanguardist mentality. He de- 
scribed his task as one of restructuring the “conscious- 
ness and sentiment” of the people in order to realize the 
objective potential of the scientific and technological 
revolution.* The “human factor” had become the weak 
link in central planning, and Gorbachev thought labor 
discipline had to be restored by changing “the minds 
and mood of personnel from top to bottom.’”° The prev- 
alence of bribe-takers, black marketeers, social para- 
sites, and drunkards indicated that reform must begin 
with the “psychology of the cadres.”° 

Gorbachev rejected the crudity of Stalinist methods, 
but, inthe years 1985-87, his economic policies reflect- 
ed traditional planning priorities. Notwithstanding con- 
tinuous shortages of consumer goods, he insisted that 
the country embrace an overriding macroeconomic 
strategy: concentration of all available resources upon 


’For Gorbachev's relation to the traditions of Soviet thought, see R. B. 
Day, “The Blackmail of the Single Alternative: Bukharin, Trotsky, and 
Perestroika,” Studies in Soviet Thought (Higham, MA), forthcoming. 

4Mikhail Gorbachev, Selected Speeches and Articles, Moscow, 
Progress, 1987, p. 448. 

SIbid., p. 126. 

SIbid., p. 368. 
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technical modernization as the material prerequisite for 
raising labor productivity. The heavy industries had to 
play the “key role.”” The machine-building, chemical, 
electronic, and electrical engineering sectors had to 


grow at an “accelerated pace.’”® During the 12th five-’ 


year plan, capital investments in machine-building had 
to increase by 80 percent.? These traditional aspects of 
Gorbachev's “new thinking” indicated complete insen- 
sitivity to the problem of legitimacy of the vanguard sys- 
tem and helped to precipitate the political and econom- 
ic crisis that the Soviet Union faces today. 

By promoting glasnost’, Gorbachev invited the Sovi- 
et people to vent openly their frustration against the bu- 
reaucracy. The most direct way in which to discipline 
officials was to confront them with the loss of power and 
privilege. The invocation of criticism from below was 
designed to reinforce Gorbachev's leadership from 
above.'° While focusing upon the issue of discipline, 
however, Gorbachev failed to understand that leader- 
ship itself requires legitimation if social change is to oc- 
cur in an orderly manner. G/asnost’ was a half-step: it 
encouraged the public to denounce bureaucratic mal- 
feasance; it did not commit the top leadership to enter 
into dialogue with the people. 

In an economy that systematically victimized con- 
sumers, who could only turn to the black market to sat- 
isfy elementary needs, Gorbachev continued the tradi- 
tion of holding the victims responsible for not 
comprehending the needs of the system. After five 
years in power, the results are clear. Gorbachev has 
alienated large sections of the population, paralyzed 
the party and government, and thus precipitated a gen- 
eral crisis of the vanguard system. He has belatedly di- 
verted resources from industrial modernization into 
production of consumer goods, but this change of pri- 
orities has come too late to prevent catastrophic short- 
ages even of basic necessities. Instead of questioning 
his own role in these developments, today Gorbachev 
is asking history for lessons in how to set matters right. 
Some of his advisers are recommending that he look to 
the United States for answers. 


American History in a Curved Mirror 


Soviet scholars believe that capitalism, during the 
Great Depression of 1929-33, passed through a “gen- 
eral crisis” of amagnitude comparable to that in the So- 
viet Union today.'' Aleksandr Yakovlev, drawing upon 
this interpretation, has therefore urged Gorbachev to 
emulate Franklin Delano Roosevelt's success in 
achieving “revolution in evolution.” '* Yakovlev believes 
that by imposing “state-monopoly regulation,’ Roose- 
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velt transformed capitalism from within and thereby 
saved the most reactionary elements of the capitalist 
class from their own folly. He hopes that Gorbachev, by 
moving in the opposite direction and building a market 
into socialism, might likewise transform the existing or- 
der without a fundamental disruption of its continuity. 

To search in Roosevelt's experience for a solution to 
the Soviet general crisis is an exercise in self-decep- 
tion. American history is being interpreted in the reflec- 
tion of curved mirrors. The Great Depression began in 
the wealthiest nation on earth. It was a crisis of overpro- 
duction caused by a decline of investment activity. With 
its real production capacity intact, the American econo- 
my was revived by government borrowing of idle capi- 
tal first to finance an increase of public expenditures 
and then to fight World War II. The causes of the crisis, 
the circumstances in which it occurred, and the reme- 
dies found bear no relation to current difficulties in the 
Soviet Union. 

But the most self-deceiving flaw in this analogy lies 
elsewhere. Despite its severity, the Great Depression 
never shook the foundations of American political insti- 
tutions. The Presidency, the Congress, the Supreme 
Court, the state and local governments were regarded 
by the public as legitimate: institutions Commanding 
loyalty and respect. Speculators and bankers were 
viewed as profiteers, but there was no significant ero- 
sion of public fidelity to the Constitution or its agents. 
The most striking evidence of this fact was the failure of 
the Communist Party USA or the radical right to make 
inroads in American public life. 

In the Soviet Union today, an entirely different situa- 
tion prevails. Soviet institutions possess none of the po- 
litical legitimacy upon which Roosevelt’s New Deal 
could draw. Gorbachev has assumed the powers of the 
new presidency, but he has failed to understand that 
they are hollow in the absence of political legitimacy. 
Glasnost’ has served remarkably well in shaking up the 
Soviet bureaucracy through withering public criticism, 
but these same revelations have also intensified public 
cynicism and foreboding. Confronted with the alterna- 


Ibid., p. 109. For investment policy in the 12th Five-Year Plan, see 
Anders Aslund, Gorbachev's Struggle for Economic Reform, \thaca, NY, 
Cornell University Press, pp. 70-74; also Abel Aganbegyan, The 
Economic Challenge of Perestroika, Bloomington and Indianapolis, IN, 
Indiana University Press, 1988, pp. 100-06. 

8Gorbachev, op. cit., p. 255. 

SIbid., p. 371. 

‘On. S. Khrushchev adopted a similar tactic on a much less dramatic 
scale in the early 1960's. 

"For Soviet studies of Roosevelt and Hitler, see Richard B. Day, The 
‘Crisis’ and the ‘Crash’: Soviet Studies of the West, 1917-1939, London, NLB, 
1981, pp. 248-84. 

124 Yakovlev, Kommunist (Moscow), No. 4, 1990, p. 10. 
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tive of abandoning a discredited system or merely fine- 
tuning it in the Brezhnevite manner, Gorbachev has re- 
solved to do neither. Instead, he has adopted Yakov- 
lev’s prescription of looking for a middle way: a “revo- 
lution” that will not go beyond “evolution.” 

The central obstacle to the success of this strategy is 
that Gorbachev no longer possesses either the political 
support with which to ensure voluntary compliance with 
his project or the institutional mechanisms with which to 
impose his will. A socialist market is inconceivable with- 
out diminishing the role of the party, yet without the sup- 
port of the party apparatus there is no way in which to 
coordinate the current transitional economy. The party 
has traditionally been the board of directors of USSR In- 
corporated; it has also been the factory foreman and 
the trade-union activist. By holding party officials re- 
sponsible for the present crisis, Gorbachev has demor- 
alized the apparatus and provoked furious grass-roots 
resentment. Without effective party intervention to ease 
economic dislocations, and without market institutions 
to replace the party machinery, the Soviet economy has 
become immobilized in a condition of gridlock. 


Economic Gridlock 


Angry Soviet citizens typically have to line up at the 
shops every day for two or more hours. Meat, fish, pota- 
toes, fresh vegetables, sugar, and detergent are all in 
short supply. There are long queues to buy woolens, 
shoes, underwear, panty hose, and men’s socks. 
Toothbrushes, diapers, light bulbs, needles and 
thread, toilet paper, and shoe polish regularly disap- 
pear from store shelves. In the cities, a young family 
can wait as long as ten years or more for housing, living 
in the meantime with relatives in an overcrowded apart- 
ment. With economic decay has come rampant alco- 
holism and crime. During 1989, the frequency of crime 
rose by 33 percent. '? According to V. T. Saykin, a party 
official in Moscow, in the capital city alone three to four 
thousand people are apprehended daily. ' 

Mikhail Gorbachev has been unable to evade re- 
sponsibility for this deterioration. He has been in power 
for five years, and in the Soviet Union this fact is of sym- 
bolic significance. Five years represent the duration of 
a traditional plan, at the end of which accounts must be 
rendered. Many Soviet citizens believe that the current 
chaos results from the fact that Gorbachev had no real 
plan to begin with. Instead of acting quickly to increase 
production of consumer goods, in 1987 he introduced 


'SPravda, Oct. 29, 1989. 
‘4Ibid., Feb. 9, 1990. 
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a new law on enterprises and added to inflationary 
pressures by putting enterprise directors in a position 
where they found it difficult to resist pressure to in- 
crease wages. In one of the most monopolistic econo- 
mies in the world, any step in the direction of decentral- 
ization also invited the exercise of monopoly power to 
raise prices. With the wage increases, consumer de- 
mand rose at the same time as production faltered. The 
current volume of unsatisfied demand is estimated to 
equate to 165 billion rubles. Soviet citizens have 338 
billion rubles in savings accounts and from 50—300 bil- 
lion in cash. The country is awash in rubles with nothing 
to buy. '° Now that the need for a shift from central plan- 
ning to market relations has become imperative, chron- 
ic budget deficits have deprived the country of the es- 
sential prerequisite for such a transition: a stable 
currency. 

The simultaneous disintegration of both central con- 
trols and the currency is now dramatically reinforcing 
traditional tendencies toward ministerial and regional 
autarky. Deputy Prime Minister Leonid Abalkin has criti- 
cized the republics for ordering enterprises not to ship 
their products out of local territorial jurisdiction. “This is 
tantamount,” he warns, ‘to dividing the country into 
several kingdoms.”'® Warning of impending “crisis” 
and “chaos,” Prime Minister Nikolay Ryzhkov has com- 
plained that “the republics do not consider themselves 
responsible for implementing federal laws simply be- 
cause they do not legislate them for themselves.” 

The Central Asian republic of Uzbekistan, for exam- 
ple, is reluctant to ship cotton beyond its borders 
because there is no certainty of receiving consumer 
goods in exchange. Moreover, cotton prices do not 
cover production costs, and the Uzbeks want to pro- 
cess raw material within their own region in order to 
provide work to some of the 1 million people who are 
unemployed. '® The Latvians have curtailed meat ship- 
ments to other republics because the central govern- 
ment reduced fodder deliveries by 40 percent. Ukraine 
has cut back on meat deliveries for the same reason. 
As the Ukrainian party leader told the February 1990 
plenum of the CPSU Central Committee: “There are no 
miracles: neither pigs nor chickens can be fed on 
air.”'? At the same plenary meeting, several speakers 
referred to enterprises that refused to make deliveries 
unless they are bribed by a return shipment of meat or 
detergent. In some cases, factories demand double 


'S|bid., Jan. 28, 1990. 

'6Financial Post (Toronto), Apr. 10, 1990. 
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gns of economic crisis in Moscow in May 1990: at left, consumers line up to buy gold at a shop in GUM, 


Moscow’s best-known department store; at right, customers walk past empty shelves in a Moscow Store. 


the normal price or payment in hard currency; in others, 
they want sheep, pigs, or cows instead of rubles. 

When factories cannot rely upon centrally coordi- 
nated deliveries of materials, they hoard whatever re- 
sources they can acquire. Gorbachev estimates that 
these inventories now amount to 200-240 billion ru- 
bles.2° Immobilization of materials reinforces short- 
ages of finished goods. 

Gorbachev hoped that the newly elected local sovi- 
ets would substitute for the decrepit machinery of party 
control. In an address to his Presidential Council on 
March 27 of this year, he declared that ‘there is no more 
comprehensive and reliable mechanism for implement- 
ing the decisions of the presidential power than the lo- 
cal soviets, their chairmen, and their executive commit- 
tees.”*' A month later, he made a trip to the Urals and 
complained that local officials were too busy with politi- 
cal “meetings” to assume control over concrete affairs. 
The new people, he contended, were not skilled in poli- 
tics or in practical work. When they were not debating 
philosophy or procedures, they were deciding issues 
“as if they were the Supreme Soviet of the USSR."°* 

Gorbachev may call upon the local soviets to adopt 
more “discipline,” but the reality is that local officials 


20lbid., Feb. 6, 1990. 
2"Ibid., Mar. 28, 1990. 
22Ibid., Apr. 28, 1990. 
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are refusing to implement central orders that they re- 
gard as increasingly irrational. The administrative institu- 
tions of the old order have been weakened, but no prior 
provisions were made to replace those institutions with 
market forces. The resulting decline in enterprise disci- 
pline is obvious in Soviet statistics. In 1989, partly as 
a result of the miners’ strike, 40 percent of fuel and met- 
allurgy firms failed to make contractual deliveries. In 
machine-building, the figure was 38 percent; in the 
chemical and timber sector, it was 97.7 percent.*° The 
decline of labor discipline has also been accelerating. 
At the peak of the miners’ strike in 1989, an average of 
100,000 workers were off the job each day. During the 
first quarter of 1990, the figure was 130,000.** In Janu- 
ary of this year alone, the economy lost 4.5 million labor- 
days, equivalent to 62 percent of the entire loss for 
1989.29 If oil and gas workers proceed with their threat- 
ened strike in the Tyumen’ area in the coming months, the 
results for the national economy will be catastrophic. 
Soviet economist Grigoriy Khanin has shown that 
material production in the Soviet Union changed from a 
growth rate of 3 percent in 1986 to a decline of 4.5 per- 
cent in 1989.7° The budget deficit is conservatively esti- 
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mated to have risen from 4 percent of the gross national 
product in 1985 to more than 9 percent in 1989.°’ All of 
the economic indicators have been deteriorating rapid- 
ly. The Soviet economy now lacks reserves with which 
to meet the demands of strikers. 

Gorbachev willingly acknowledges now that he ini- 
tially underestimated the forces of “economic inertia.” 
But conditioned by the vanguardist tradition of provid- 
ing initiative from above, he repeatedly holds others ac- 
countable for policies that he and his advisers de- 
signed. His speeches are those of a man who believes 
his decisions were correct in principle—but were frus- 
trated by inadequate responses from the people, the 
party, and most recently the central government. The 
changing political fortunes of Prime Minister Ryzhkov 
provide us with some insight into the events that led to 
the creation of the new Presidential Council in response 
to these perceived inadequacies. 


The Polarization of Political Forces 


Alarmed by the country’s growing ungovernability, 
Ryzhkov authored a centrist program of economic 
“consolidation” in December 1989.78 His hope was to 
restore central planning directives in order to satisfy im- 
mediate consumer needs. Fearful of accelerating infla- 
tion, he argued that the imbalance of supply and de- 
mand must be redressed from the supply side before 
the implementation of price reform. Progress toward 
establishing a market had to pause while new legisla- 
tion on property, land use, banking, capital markets, 
and taxation could be prepared and carefully put in 
place. Since the economy was stranded between a 
plan and a market, Ryzhkov proposed that it be re- 
turned temporarily to the plan so that a future socialist 
market might have a chance of success. 

Up until this point, Ryzhkov had been the anchor 
of the party’s moderate centrist group, a cautious but 
loyal supporter of Gorbachev's perestroyka. Although 
Ryzhkov’s program was adopted by the Congress of 
People’s Deputies, in January 1990 Gorbachev indicat- 
ed his displeasure with the Prime Minister by appoint- 
ing Nikolay Petrakov, a market-economy advocate, as 
his principal economic adviser. Two months later the 
road to further reforms appeared to be cleared when 
Ryzhkov was subjected to public humiliation. He was 
openly denounced, both in the USSR Congress of Peo- 


27Estimate by the Central Intelligence Agency, see ibid., May 13, 1990; 
Marshall Goldman, however, claims that the deficits are higher, namely, 10-12 
percent of the GNP. See ibid., Apr. 22, 1990. 

*8Pravda, Dec. 14, 1989. 
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Prime Minister Nikolay Ryzhkov (left) and President 
Mikhail Gorbachev talk with the press during a ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet. 


—Y. Inyakin/Bona Press/Pictorial Parade. 


ple’s Deputies and on Soviet television, for signing 
documents relating to the trading activities of a firm 
known as ANT (Automation, Science, and Technology). 
It seems that ANT conspired to export battle tanks, field 
artillery, missiles, and helicopters to unnamed foreign 
destinations.?? 

Whether or not the ANT scandal was orchestrated to 
entrap Ryzhkoyv, itis clear that the reason behind his hu- 
miliation was his disagreement with Gorbachev over 
the pace of reform. By allowing Ryzhkov to become the 
scapegoat for this affair, Gorbachev facilitated a trans- 
fer of initiative and power to the new Presidential Coun- 
cil. In this way he hoped to have his personal advisers, 
reminiscent of Roosevelt’s “brain trust,” prepare legis- 
lation that could be submitted directly to the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet and the Congress of People’s Deputies. 
Ryzhkov and the central government ministries would 
be marginalized, thereby giving Gorbachev an entirely 
free hand. 

Many observers justifiably questioned the effective- 
ness of Ryzhkov’s alternative program, suspecting that 
it represented a counter-reform move by the bureau- 
cracy. The danger of retreating into the old ways was 
clearly apparent, but it is also possible that a temporary 
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reassertion of central control might have stabilized the 
economy and at least offered the public some hope of a 
more predictable future. Renewed centralization could 
not be a long-term solution, but by providing firm lead- 
ership, Ryzhkov might have addressed successfully 
the psychological dimension of the current crisis. In a 
situation of drift, he alone proposed a coherent strate- 
gy. It may be true, as one Soviet economist recently 
commented, that the proposed consolidation was prem- 
ised upon “faith in a miracle.”° When the social fab- 
ric is disintegrating, however, faith in a miracle can 
sometimes help to fashion the political consensus 
needed for the endurance of suffering. A temporary re- 
centralization might have created the best possible po- 
litical atmosphere for a sustainable transition to a mar- 
ket system. 

The decline of Ryzhkov’s influence is indicative of a 
larger political polarization that has been gathering mo- 
mentum within the communist party. At the February 
meeting of the Central Committee, countless speakers 
referred to “crisis,” “chaos,” “moral decline,” ““destabi- 
lization,” “anarchy,” and “panic.” Of the many attacks 
upon an “indecisive” leadership, the most bruising came 
from V. |. Brovikov, the Soviet ambassador to Poland 
who had witnessed firsthand the collapse in that coun- 
try of communist power. Brovikov accused Gorbachev 
of “ideological eclecticism and lack of theoretical clari- 
ty.” Speaking of Gorbachev's “hypertrophic ambition,” 
Brovikov portrayed him as pandering to “smiling crowds” 
in the West while being fearful of his own “sullen” 
Soviet citizens. Through his “endless, thoughtless reor- 
ganizations,” Gorbachev had pursued one “‘panacea”’ 
after another without ever giving a clear and compre- 
hensive account of where he was taking the country. He 
was consistent only in holding others responsible for 
his own failures. Indicting Gorbachev on behalf of the 
party's conservative wing, Brovikov denounced pursuit 
of “personal power” and “personal ambition” at the ex- 
pense of the “welfare of the Motherland.” Fearing aloss 
of superpower status, party conservatives deeply re- 
sent the crumbling of Soviet power in Eastern Europe. 
According to the ambassador, the Soviet Union has lost 
international respect and is regarded abroad as a state 
“with a mistaken past, a dismal present, and an unde- 
fined future. And all this to the amusement of the West, 
which, while praising us, is affectionately hooting about 
the collapse of the ‘colossus with feet of clay,’ about the 
death of communism, and of world socialism.” Worst of 
all, this inglorious retreat from empire was being por- 
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trayed by the country’s leader as “the giddy success of 
perestroyka, of new thinking in international affairs.”>' 

The litany of complaints at the February 1990 plenum 
was long and bitter. V. T. Saykin spoke of “incompe- 
tence and irresponsibility,” warning that “the people 
see Clearly what is wrong, and, as far as improvements 
are concerned, are neither convinced nor willing to 
wait.’°* A. P. Myasnikov complained of “unlimited free- 
dom’ for extremists who are urging Soviet society to re- 
pudiate the “socialist choice” of 1917. Anticipating a 
“social explosion of unpredictable consequences,” he 
too charged the central party leadership with “inde- 
cisiveness” and demanded that local officials be freed 
of “petty tutelage” from Moscow.°? Yegor Ligachev 
claimed that anti-socialist, “destructive” forces were 
imposing a regime of “moral and physical terror.”34 
Boris Gidaspov, the Leningrad party leader, con- 
demned “half-measures” and urged party members to 
come to their senses and recognize the enormity of the 
crisis: “Comrades! Look at your watches, we still have 
time—but not much.”°° 

From the other side of the political spectrum, Boris 
Yel'tsin demanded to know who would answer for re- 
ducing “tens of millions” of people to poverty.°© To- 
gether with Yuriy Afanas’yev and others, Yel’tsin has 
drafted a Democratic Platform as an alternative to the 
statement of party goals proposed recently by Gorba- 
chev. The alternative platform denounces the nomen- 
klatura system of control over appointments as the ori- 
gin of a “party-state elite.” The beneficiaries of this sys- 
tem pursue their own “corporate interests,” abuse pow- 
er, and have brought the party to a “moral crisis.”°7 

From the viewpoint of Gorbachev's left-wing critics, it 
is precisely the vanguardist system of Leninism that 
must be thrown out. It implies a “totalitarian” party, and 
such a party, according to Afanas’yev, has no future 
because it is based on the faulty premise that socialism 
can be imposed ‘from above.’’’® Ilya Zaslavskiy, a key 
organizer in the election of reform candidates in Mos- 
cow, emphasized Gorbachev's failure to break with the 
tradition of vanguardism with the following comment: 
“personally, I'm against perestroyka and glasnost’. I'm 
for democracy and freedom of speech.’’°? After submit- 
ting their own candidacies to popular scrutiny, Gorba- 
chev's democratic critics demand that he do likewise. 
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Members of the Supreme Soviet participate in the 
March 14, 1990, balloting that elected Mikhail Gorba- 
chev to a strengthened presidency. 


—Y. Inyakin/Bona Press/Pictorial Parade. 


Instead of taking this step, which would have confront- 
ed the legitimacy crisis head-on, Gorbachev refused to 
stand in a popular election to the new presidency and 
even threatened to resign were he forced to do so. 
Gorbachev's advisers are reported to have cau- 
tioned him that, even in the absence of a powerful rival, 
he might have lost in an attempt to win a popular elec- 
tion. The voters might have denied him victory by sim- 
ply crossing his name off the ballots. Instead, he stood 
for election by the Congress of People’s Deputies. 
Dmitriy Likhachev, the octogenarian historian who 
pleaded for votes on Gorbachev's behalf, argued that 
the country faced an imminent threat of civil war. In 
such an emergency, he said, Gorbachev must not be 
expected to expose himself to the “primitive psycholo- 
gy” of the people.*° It seems that this patronizing atti- 
tude toward the people, by reinforcing perceptions of 
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Gorbachev's highhandedness, lost him as many votes 
as it gathered. His opponents came within 46 votes of 
compelling him to seek endorsement from the public. 
Gorbachev's enemies and friends appear to agree on 
one point: the man whom many in the West take for a 
political genius is not so highly esteemed by his own 
people. 


Gorbachev’s Presidency 


In the “kingdom of curved mirrors,” Gorbachev's 
presidency appears to concentrate awesome powers 
inthe hands of one man. The reality is that the presiden- 
cy is located in the political heavens with no institutional 
links to the farms and factories. As Gorbachev lays 
claim to more and more formal power, he in fact be- 
comes more vulnerable. Although Ryzhkov refused to 
compete for the presidency, there may be significance 
in the fact that he was nominated for the position by 
conservative members of the Congress of People’s 
Deputies. In a recent Pravda interview, the Prime Minis- 
ter was asked whether Gorbachev's new office would 
make the government’s work simpler or more complex. 
He responded that if the governmentis treated as some 
kind of “appendage,” not only will its work become 
more complex, but “nothing will be achieved.’*' 
Should Ryzhkov become embittered to the point of 
making common cause with party conservatives, the 
implications could be serious. 

The right wing of the CPSU has clearly lost a good 
deal of credibility, particularly in the union republics 
and in some of the major cities. But it would be prema- 
ture to dismiss it as a political force. Results of the 
March 1990 elections in the Russian republic show that 
the party candidates dominated the vote despite 
losses in Moscow and Leningrad. According to Pravda, 
the expectation was that 86 percent of the new RSFSR 
deputies would be party members.** If this outcome 
strengthens the hand of conservatives, it could also set 
the stage for potentially dangerous conflicts. A confron- 
tation between reformers in such cities as Moscow and 
Leningrad and conservatives in the provinces might 
conceivably provoke a showdown similar to that which 
occurred in China. Moreover, conservatives in the Rus- 
sian republic, angered by challenges from the non- 
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Russian republics, might promote the same kind of na- 
tionalist tensions as now prevail in relations between 
Serbia and the other republics of Yugoslavia. 

The composition of Gorbachev's Presidential Coun- 
cil indicates that he is sensitive to these pressures. By 
including Valentin Rasputin and V. A. Yarin, two oppo- 
nents of democratization, Gorbachev has attempted to 
co-opt support from the political right. Rasputin is an 
ultra-nationalist who wants to strengthen the Soviet mili- 
tary and is contemptuous of Western-style democracy 
and free markets.*° Yarin is a member of the reaction- 
ary United Workers’ Front, an organization of blue- 
collar workers opposed to reform. Speaking out strong- 
ly against troop reductions and cuts in the military bud- 
get, the Front has sought to draw upon resentment of 
perestroyka both within the working class and in the 
armed forces.** Other members of the Council include 
Marshal Dmitriy Yazov, the defense minister and a fre- 
quent critic of those who would diminish the military's 
status, and KGB head Vladimir Kryuchkov. Although 
these men are Gorbachev appointees, they are also 
representatives of institutions that are inherently 
apprehensive about potential social disorder. 

Soviet military personnel have certainly been no 
more immune to the disturbing consequences of Gor- 
bachev’s leadership than any other group in society. 
Dissatisfaction has been spreading through the ranks. 
Some elements in the military are outraged by Gorba- 
chev’s policies and clearly feel betrayed. Yazov and 
General Mikhail Moiseyev, chief of the General Staff, 
have both condemned recent proposals from Gorba- 
chev’s allies for a volunteer professional army, which 
Yazov estimates would require an increase of military 
spending by 40 billion rubles yearly.*° Given the deteri- 
oration of the economy, they do not believe promises of 
armed forces modernization will be kept. They also fear 
Gorbachev's policies on arms and troop reductions, 
because of the dangers they pose to national security 
and because no advance preparations have been 
made to provide for the housing and other needs of offi- 
cers and troops returning from Eastern Europe. In Oc- 
tober 1989, a group of officers banded together to form 
their own independent military trade union, the Union 
for Social Protection of Servicemen (Shield).*° Many 
military representatives in the Congress of People’s 
Deputies voted against Gorbachev's candidacy for the 
presidency. Lieutenant Colonel N. S. Petrushenko indi- 
cated that his colleagues refused to support Gorba- 
chev because he has wrought havoc in the officer 
corps and done nothing to prevent open criticism of the 
military.4” Equally distressing to strategic planners is 
the prospect of losing air and naval bases in the Baltic 
republics, a concern that has led the armed forces 


newspaper, Krasnaya Zvezda, to almost hysterical 
condemnations of Lithuania’s moves toward indepen- 
dence. 

Although the military has institutional representation 
on the Presidential Council, its representatives are 
counterbalanced by Gorbachev's supporters, includ- 
ing Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, Aleksandr 
Yakovlev, Yevgeniy Primakov, and Stanislav Shatalin. 
By endeavoring to garner support from all possible di- 
rections, Gorbachev has tried to keep his own hands 
free as aone-man vanguard. However, the need to rec- 
oncile somehow such diverse interests may induce po- 
litical paralysis on the Council as well. 


The Struggle Over “Shock Therapy” 


Having abandoned Ryzhkov’s program for tempo- 
rary recentralization, until recently Gorbachev ap- 
peared to favor much more rapid movement toward a 
“full-blooded socialist market” through some variant of 
Poland’s “shock therapy.” In his address upon assum- 
ing the new presidency, he spoke of reform of pricing, 
reduction in the volume of central state orders, a com- 
modity and, eventually, a stock exchange, anti-monop- 
oly regulations, a more active financial policy to lock 
savings into securities, and a new taxation policy to re- 
strain inflationary growth of incomes.*® 

In April 1990, the Soviet press took up Gorbachev's 
cue by publishing numerous articles suggesting that 
the only way out of the current impasse was a “leap into 
a market.” Yegor Gaydar, Pravda’s economic editor, 
wrote that to remove price controls in the current cir- 
cumstances of unsatisfied demand would be a “terrible 
experience.” Nevertheless, he saw no alternative but 
“to close one’s eyes and take a leap into the un- 
known.’’?? In an interview published by the Radio Mos- 
cow news service Interfax, Finance Minister Valentin 
Pavlov likewise called for “supply-and-demand price 
regulation.”°° V. K. Senchagov, chairman of the State 
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Committee on Prices, proposed a more moderate ap- 
proach, namely, combining free prices for some com- 
modities with continued regulation of others. But he 
too dismissed the alternative program of Ryzhkov as 
“counting on a miracle.”°' 

The economic argument in favor of shock therapy is 
elegantly straightforward. Whereas Ryzhkov proposed 
to balance the market by increasing supply, the strate- 
gy of raising prices aims for the same objective by re- 
ducing instead the buying power of incomes and sav- 
ings. The calculation is that, in time, higher prices will 
themselves be the most effective instrument with which 
to encourage greater production. In an interview pub- 
lished in Pravda, Anders Aslund, a Swedish specialist 
on the Soviet economy, argued that retail prices must 
rise by at least 30-40 percent. Aslund compared the 
Soviet economy to that of Poland in the early 1980's. Ar- 
guing that Soviet production was already declining at 
an annual rate of 4-5 percent, Aslund predicted that, in 
the absence of dramatic measures, real output over the 
next two years might fall by as much as 20 percent.°* 

Many Soviet economists, including Deputy Prime 
Minister Leonid Abalkin, were more concerned with the 
immediate political hostility that price increases might 
provoke, particularly from Soviet workers.°? In March of 
this year, the trade unions of the Russian republic de- 
clared their independence of all state and party bodies. 
Forming a new Federation of Independent Trade 
Unions, they vowed to adopt a “hard line” and to resist 
any policy that might reduce their members’ living stan- 
dards. In the minds of Soviet citizens, the most urgent 
concern during this debate was the fate of food subsi- 
dies, which currently account for up to 130 billion rubles 
ayear.°° The political consequences of removing these 
subsidies would be perilous. But unless they are signifi- 
cantly curtailed, it will also be impossible either to bal- 
ance the budget or to reduce the inflationary pressure 
of the expansion of the money supply. 

Although the direction of Soviet policy for the coming 
year remains to be determined, it is now clear that 
“shock therapy” will not be implemented. At a meeting 
of the Presidential Council in April, Ryzhkov warned 
that market forces would drive up prices of many goods 
by 200-300 percent.°© In a BBC radio interview, he re- 
acted to the charge that his own policies implied belief 
in a “miracle.” The suggested shock therapy alterna- 
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tive, he claimed, would be an experiment “leading no- 
where.”°” It appears that Ryzhkov’s arguments were 
sympathetically received by conservatives in the Presi- 
dential Council, where the decision has been taken to 
endorse his strategy of balancing the market from the 
supply side. More surprising is the fact that Petrakov, 
the man whom Gorbachev appointed to find some oth- 
er option, now agrees with the Prime Minister. On April 
16, he told a Pravda interviewer that the only immediate 
way to alleviate the crisis is through “massive pur- 
chases of consumer goods in the West,” a policy that 
Ryzhkov has long endorsed. 

Despite the technical arguments in favor of a market 
“leap,” Petrakov made it perfectly clear that Gorbachev 
was mistaken if he thought he could follow the path tak- 
en by the Poles: “The Mazowiecki government's pro- 
gram, even if itis bitter medicine, is implemented on the 
basis of a social consensus. The situation in our society 
is completely different.”°° Shatalin added another 
theme customarily associated with Ryzhkov: to intro- 
duce a market without first making careful institutional 
preparations “would only be suicide.”°? Immediate in- 
troduction of the market would cause from 10 to 20 mil- 
lion Soviet workers to become unemployed. After test- 
ing the political waters on a recent trip to the Urals, 
Gorbachev has conceded that the time is not right to 
take the plunge. Blaming the press for propagating the 
rumor of shock therapy, he promised that it would not 
occur. The “radicalization of economic reform,” howev- 
er it might develop, will not be finally decided for anoth- 
er six to eight months.©° 

Gorbachev's indecisiveness on this issue has done 
nothing but compound his problems. Ryzhkov has 
been partially vindicated, but the debate over shock 
therapy helped further to erode confidence in the coun- 
try’s leadership. Whereas Ryzhkov’s “consolidation” 
might have had a stabilizing psychological effect at the 
time when it was proposed, the Soviet press now has 
administered the political “shock” while the Presiden- 
tial Council has refused the “therapy.” But Gorbachev's 
attempt to replicate Poland’s exercise of shock therapy 
was flawed in exactly the same way as Yakoviev's 
Roosevelt analogy. In both cases, the issue of econom- 
ic reconstruction was abstracted from the far deeper 
crisis of political legitimacy. 

lf Gorbachev is looking for an appropriate analogy in 
Poland, he would do better to reflect upon the experi- 
ence of General Wojciech Jaruzelski, who in 1981 im- 
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Soviet Deputy Prime Ministers Yuriy Maslyukov (center) and Leonid Abalkin (right) with Lev Voznesenskiy, in- 


formation chief of the USSR Council of Ministers, at a May 23, 1990, press conference that announced plans 


for a referendum on a new economic reform package. 


posed martial law in order to preserve communist pow- 
er and restore social order after the price increases of 
the previous year and the rise of Solidarity. In 1987, Ja- 
ruzelski submitted his own proposals for economic re- 
form to a referendum—and lost. When he went ahead 
without public endorsement, he provoked the final cri- 
sis of the communist regime and caused state power to 
pass to the Solidarity-based government of Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki. 

On May 24, 1990, Ryzhkov again put forth a package 
of economic changes that rejected ‘shock therapy” but 
introduced some limited free market liberalization. This 
proposal also included plans for sharp price increases 
for consumer goods on the road to the declared goal of 
creating a “regulated market economy.”®' The propos- 
al was accompanied by a promise to put the economic 
reform package to a popular referendum; this promise 
led to immediate speculation that Ryzhkov would re- 
sign if the referendum went against him. Since the first 
step under this plan was to be the tripling of the price of 
bread on July 1, 1990, the proposal was promptly at- 
tacked from all sides. Vitaliy Masol, the prime minister 
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of Ukraine, vowed to oppose the plan.©? Gennadiy Fil- 
shin, a member of the Interregional Deputies Group in 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, called for a vote of no confi- 
dence in the government.®° And a wave of panic buy- 
ing swept the country. 

On June 13, the Supreme Soviet approved in general 
terms Ryzhkov’s proposals for a transition to a regulat- 
ed market economy. However, the Supreme Soviet mere- 
ly ‘took note” of the specific proposal tabled by Ryzh- 
kov on May 24. Instead, it directed the government to 
come up with a concrete program of mutually compati- 
ble measures for the formation of a regulated market by 
September 1, 1990. The Supreme Soviet also failed to 
approve the price increases, which were an integral 
part of Ryzhkov’s plan. Rather than being submitted to 
a referendum, the plans for transition to a regulated 
market are to be widely discussed in work collectives 
and other public bodies. 
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In the meantime, Boris Yel’tsin posed another imme- 
diate challenge to Gorbachev's leadership. On May 29, 
1990, supported by the liberals of Democratic Russia, 
Yel’tsin won election to the presidency of the Russian 
republic (formally, he is chairman of its Supreme Sovi- 
et) on a third ballot, by a slim, four-vote majority.° 
Hard-liners who opposed him and managed to deny 
him the presidency on the first two ballots made effec- 
tive use of the decision by the Democratic Russia—con- 
trolled city council of Moscow to cope with panic buy- 
ing by limiting food sales solely to city residents. They 
argued that the policy demonstrated that “liberals” like 
Yel’tsin are indifferent to the needs of the provincial 
population which comes to Moscow to purchase goods 
unavailable at home.®° In the end, Yel'tsin had to com- 
promise with the powerful hard-liners from the prov- 
inces and offer them a power-sharing arrangement in 
order to get the necessary votes. The polarization of 
forces, though, may well continue to increase. 

Yel’tsin himself is difficult to categorize. An ambitious 
individual, he is seen by his supporters in the Soviet 
Union as a strong, dynamic, and honest leader. Others 
view him as bombastic, unstable, unpredictable, and 
prone to demagoguery—a kind of Soviet Juan Peron. 
Nevertheless, he answers a psychological need 
among important segments of the Soviet population for 
forceful leadership. He has often taken what appear to 
be contradictory positions. On the one hand, he has de- 
manded an acceleration of reform; on the other, he has 
also strongly asserted that radical economic surgery 
can and should be painless.°° Although he has denied 
accusations, including by Gorbachev, that he is en- 
couraging secession, the program that he presented to 
the parliament of the Russian republic during his run for 
the presidency included a call for a separate and con- 
vertible currency in Russia, a separate KGB, and com- 
plete control over the republic's oil, timber, and other 
natural resources.°’ 

At his first news conference as president, Yel’tsin 
continued to take a confrontationist stance and called 
on the government of Nikolay Ryzhkov to resign be- 
cause of the failure of its economic plans. Yel’tsin pre- 
dicted that Ryzhkov’s new program would be defeated 


-| in parliament. He called for the passage of a declara- 


*4CBC Radio, May 29, 1990, 9:00 a.m. EDT. 

®See Bill Keller, “Yel’tsin Unable to Win a Majority in 2nd Russian Vote,” 
The New York Times, May. 27, 1990. 

In a speech that won him prolonged applause, Yel’tsin told the 
delegates voting for the president of the Russian republic: “The main thing is 
for us to find the only right solution to the issue: how to switch over to a 
market in a relaxed manner, without lowering the living standards of the 
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tion of sovereignty by the Russian republic, yet insisted 
that this would not weaken but reinforce the Soviet fed- 
eration.©° 

However, Yel'tsin’s entire package of proposals 
hardly provides reassurance for federalist cohesion. 
He promised to put in place within the first 100 days a 
comprehensive program for greater economic (and 
political) autonomy. Among the proposed measures 
are establishment of: the right of the Russian republic to 
contract freely with other Soviet republics for the sale of 
its oil, gas, and other natural resources (these contracts 
would move gradually to world prices); the right of the 
republic to adopt its own interpretation of the USSR 
laws on land, property, and enterprises (as part of turn- 
ing the political “pyramid” upside down); the prece- 
dence of republic law over USSR law; and the equality 
of the authority of the president of the republic with that 
of the president of the Soviet Union.®? By proposing 
such measures, he not only strengthens the centrifugal 
forces in the Soviet Union but also complicates the cen- 
ter’s economic reforms. 

Gorbachev, moreover, is trapped in a dilemma that 
his own policies helped to create and from which there 
is no easy or obvious escape. Previously, Gorbachev 
was able to deflect criticism meant for him by using the 
buffer of Ryzhkov’s government. On June 13, however, 
the Supreme Soviet directed Gorbachev to use his 
power of presidential decree to implement a variety of 
measures that would move the country toward a regu- 
lated market economy. Thus, Gorbachev is being 
pushed to assume direct responsibility for the econom- 
ic reform. The longer price reform is delayed and bud- 
get deficits continue, the greater will be the suppressed 
inflation and the more severe the shock when price re- 
form eventually comes. And unlike in the Polish transi- 
tion to amarket economy, there is little possibility that a 
similar strategy in the Soviet Union could be cushioned 
by any comparable financial support from the West. 
President George Bush, although he favors giving the 
Soviet Union freer access to American markets and 
technology, has rejected Congressman Richard Gep- 
hardt’s proposal that the United States support pere- 
stroyka with direct financial assistance.’° Regardless 
of the West’s wish to help Gorbachev, in view of the dif- 


®8/bid., May 31, 1990; Globe and Mail, May 31, 1990; and CBC TV 
News, May 30, 1990, 10:00 a.m. EDT. 

®9lbid. On June 12, the parliament of the Russian federation adopted a 
declaration of sovereignty by an overwhelming vote of 907 in favor and 13 
against. (See Financial Times, June 13, 1990.) The declaration was in 
essence a declaration of intent and therefore is non-binding. Given the 
overwhelming majority by which it was passed, it may well be a portent of 
things to come. 
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ference of scale between the Polish and Soviet econo- 
mies, there simply do not exist Western institutions with 
sufficient resources to provide a significant cushion for 
the USSR. 


Moreover, the fundamental problems of the Soviet’ 


Union are political. Hence, no conceivable amount of 
foreign economic assistance can help to stabilize the 
Soviet economy until the vanguard system is replaced 
with a democratically elected government. In the ab- 
sence of a government that is broadly perceived to be 
legitimate, the USSR’s existing institutions are too frag- 
ile to sustain the economic shocks that must occur be- 
fore there can be any improvement. It is no surprise, in 
these circumstances, that Soviet access to private cap- 
ital is also becoming increasingly difficult. 

Of the 1,200 joint ventures that have been signed, 
only 6 percent are actually operating.’’ The country 
has a foreign debt of US$40—50 billion and a debt ser- 
vice ratio of 25 percent. As is to be expected, Western 
bankers are becoming nervous, and hard-currency 
shortages are now threatening Soviet contractual 
agreements with several foreign firms. ’* The alternative 
to shock therapy is to be increased imports of consum- 
er goods. But as the economics editor of Pravda wrote 
on April 29, 1990: “According to Western bankers, the 
credit-worthiness of the Soviet Union has suffered more 
during a few weeks of the present quarter than in all the 
previous 20 years of growing economic difficulties.” 

The more urgent the difficulties become, the more 
desperately Gorbachev grasps at formal power with no 
clear purpose. Having urged the party to abandon its 
leading role, he nevertheless intends to combine the 
state presidency with a new post of CPSU chairman. By 
replacing the Politburo with an enlarged Presidium, he 
intends to dilute the highest party body and render crit- 
ics ineffective.’? He seemed to be acquiescing in the 
campaign to drive supporters of the Democratic Plat- 
form from party ranks before the CPSU Congress, 
which was scheduled to be held in July of this year. If 
the party splits at the congress or before, as most ob- 
servers think likely, Gorbachev will be left to face those 
who read out the conservative bill of indictment at the 
February plenum. Cleansed of radicals such as Boris 
Yeltsin and Yuriy Afanas’yev, the conservative rump of 
the party may well hatch different plans for Gorba- 
chev’s future. 


Toward the Brink 


From whatever perspective one views the Soviet 
Union, Mikhail Gorbachev is a man caught in a mael- 
strom of his own making. Disintegration of the domestic 
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economy has been outpaced only by the collapse of 
Moscow's hegemony over the East European countries 
that now only nominally belong to the Council for Eco- 
nomic Mutual Assistance. As late as July 1988, the So- 
viet government still publicly entertained the hope of 
enhanced economic integration between the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe.’* Goods, services, and oth- 
er production resources were eventually to move freely 
across national frontiers in the “world socialist market.” 
When the trading partners of the former Eastern bloc 
met in Bulgaria in January of 1990, the idea of a multilat- 
eral trading community was but a faint memory of a po- 
litically distant past. 

Although some observers have thought the East Eu- 
ropean countries to be an economic burden to the Sovi- 
et Union, this has not been the case for at least a 
decade. The planned economies were mutually de- 
pendent insofar as none of them could produce manu- 
factured goods readily marketable for hard currency. 
Until recently, the Soviet Union accounted for 40 per- 
cent of the trade of East Germany and roughly 30 per- 
cent of that of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland. 
Moscow has depended upon Eastern Europe for a 
wide range of goods, whether it be buses from Hunga- 
ry, forklift trucks from Bulgaria, or computers from East 
Germany. The Soviet Union also received significant in- 
vestments from its East European partners, repaying 
them with exports of energy and raw materials. 

Despite these economic linkages, however, the 
trade relations of the socialist countries were anchored 
primarily in politics rather than in any coherent policy of 
maximizing returns from trade. With the current pro- 
jects to reorient East European exports to Western mar- 
kets, where hard-currency earnings can be more effec- 
tively deployed, the already fragile Soviet economy will 
suffer further strains. At most, the East European coun- 
tries will regard the Soviet Union as a market of last re- 
sort once essential imports from it have been paid for. 
For example, Hungary is already reducing the shipment 
of Ikarus buses to the Soviet Union and preparing to ex- 
pand higher-quality production for Western markets. ’° 

In Soviet defense planning, the problems are similar. 
East-West arms negotiations are reducing the role of 
nuclear weapons and thereby augmenting the relative 
importance of conventional forces. Even if the latter are 
themselves reduced, a predominantly conventional 


defense doctrine is likely to enhance the importance of 
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territory. Although the Soviet government clings to the 
fictional existence of the Warsaw Pact, the territorial se- 
Curity of the East European buffer is vanishing. 

Alert to the concerns of the Soviet military, Mikhail 
Gorbachev tried until the last possible moment to main- 
tain that the collapse of empire could be halted. In De- 
cember 1989, he told the Central Committee that “we 
intend to stand up for the GDR, our strategic ally anda 
member of the Warsaw Pact. We must take postwar re- 
alities as our starting point, including the existence of 
two sovereign German states, both of whom are mem- 
bers of the UN. Any departure from these realities will 
threaten destabilization of Europe.”’’© The Warsaw Pact 
is falling apart. The armed forces of East Germany have 
collapsed through desertion at the same startling pace 
as German unification has advanced. The foreign min- 
isters of Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia have 
been telling their Soviet ally that the best guarantee of 
European stability is a unified Germany within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.’’ 

Gorbachev also seriously erred in thinking that 
changes in Eastern Europe could be stopped at the So- 
viet border. Despite asymmetries of power, innovations 
have long moved from Eastern Europe to the Soviet 
Union.’® The spread of reformist thought within Eastern 
Europe showed that the borders of these states were 
politically permeable. The Soviet Union may succeed in 
countering some outside pressures, but in the modern 
world it is almost impossible to seal frontiers against the 
penetration of ideas. The tidal wave that leveled the 
vanguardist regimes of Eastern Europe is now pound- 
ing through the Soviet Baltic republics. 

Gorbachev is desperately trying to keep the Union 
together. But his vague promise of a new federalism 
could not preempt demands for independence not only 
in the Baltic area, but also in Georgia, Azerbaijan, and, 
increasingly, in Armenia. Even Ukraine, with 52 million 
people and one-fifth of the country’s industry, appears 
to be moving in the same direction. In recent local elec- 
tions, the Popular Movement for Perestroyka in Ukraine, 
Rukh, scored important victories in many major cities, 
particularly in the western part of the republic, which 
did not come under Soviet rule until 1939 and is most 
‘| exposed to influences from Eastern Europe. Though its 
candidates fell well short of asweep, Rukh is clearly ina 
position to provide leadership to growing public senti- 
ment in favor of an independent Ukrainian state.’”? 


’6Pravda, Dec. 10, 1989. 

™’The New York Times, Mar. 18, 1990. 

’8A. Braun, “How Developments in Eastern Europe Affect the Stability of 
the Soviet Regime,” in Alexander Shtromas and Morton Kaplan, Eds., The 
Soviet Union and the Challenge of the Future, Vol. \Il, New York, Paragon, 
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Conclusion 


In both domestic and foreign policy, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev has consistently misjudged the issues and has 
been driven by the force of events that he initiated but 
that now have escaped his control. He assumed power 
with the conviction that the Soviet system was in fact re- 
formable. Recent experience, both in the Soviet Union 
and in Eastern Europe, demonstrates that the system 
cannot be reformed; it must change its very nature, 
which is defined by the principle of vanguardist political 
leadership. As economic problems have mounted, it 
has become increasingly obvious that economic re- 
form, and the suffering that it will entail, can only be ef- 
fected by a government enjoying broad public support. 
There are no shortcuts to legitimacy; and the subjective 
willingness of the Soviet people to bear the material 
burdens of perestroyka cannot be mass-produced. 

Mikhail Gorbachev has tried to shift the principle of 
legitimacy in the Soviet Union from facile promises of 
affluence to the formal procedures of law. The problem 
is that neither law nor legal institutions can command 
legitimacy unless they are themselves anchored in 
public trust. In modern political life, citizens trust the law 
when, through representative institutions, they partici- 
pate in making it. In his attempt to achieve “revolution 
through evolution,’ Gorbachev has refused to break 
decisively with the vanguardist concept of political lead- 
ership. Unless he learns the real lessons of the Roose- 
velt era in the United States and of Solidarity in Poland 
—unless he wins the trust of the people by trusting them 
to participate fully in the determination of their own fu- 
ture—the people of the Soviet Union are not likely to co- 
operate in saving either him or the existing social order. 
Political democratization cannot be merely an adjunct 
of economic reform; it is the essential precondition for it. 

The most visible consequence of the Gorbachev 
years has been the emptying of store shelves and a po- 
larization of Soviet society. The old institutions are 
crumbling, and there are none at hand which are ade- 
quate to replace the coordinating role once exercised 
by the communist party. We are now witnessing a race 
between the forces of pluralism and those of repres- 
sion. Gorbachev cannot join the latter even if he 
wished, for he no longer has credibility with them. And 
he has displayed neither the courage nor the conviction 
to join the former. Both forces are bypassing the Soviet 
leader. The question is not whether Gorbachev will fail, 
only how and when he will fail. Repression, it is true, 
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could hold back social development only for a time. 
We should not forget, however, that in the case of 
Czechoslovakia’s “interrupted revolution” of 1968, the 
old order managed to sustain itself for another two 


decades.®° In China, a similar drama is now being’ 


played out. 

As social tensions mount in the Soviet Union, so does 
the possibility that Gorbachev will be replaced not by 
the democratic left, but by a coalition of anti-Semites, 
Russian nationalists, an angry and resentful military, a 
restive KGB, and elements of the communist party’s 
conservative wing. The party apparatus has been evis- 
cerated by glasnost’ and perestroyka, but the skeleton 
of a once potent force remains. If communist support- 
ers of the Democratic Platform either abandon the party 


8H. Gordon Skilling, Czechoslovakia’s Interrupted Revolution, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1976. 


or are driven out at the coming party congress, conser- 
vatives in the party will be in a strong position for a final 
settling of political accounts. It is these internal forces 
that will determine the fate of Mikhail Gorbachev. 

The West can neither “lose” Gorbachev through in- 
action nor save him by means of economic assistance. 
In these circumstances, its only obligation is to be faith- 
ful to our Western principles and to be aware of the dan- 
gers from the Soviet Union. Instead’ of participating in 
and propagating the myth of Gorbachev's political in- 
fallibility, responsible Western observers should pay 
more heed to what the instability of the Soviet Union 
may mean. In the Soviet interpretation of history, the 
“general crisis” of capitalism produced not only Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, but also fascism and militarism. It is 
well worth reflecting upon the dangers that may yet 
emerge from the “general crisis” of the Soviet system. 
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in Transition 


William E. Odom 


The Soviet Military 


urprising changes are occurring in Soviet military 
policy, developments that raise fundamental ques- 
tions about the nature of the Soviet political system 


as well as about the Soviet military threat. Interpreting this 


upheaval in Soviet military affairs is therefore not simply 


an academic matter. How well the appraisal is done has 


important implications for Western security calculations. 
The military policy of any country is acomplex and in- 


_tricate matter for analysis, and the danger of getting lost 
_ among its many aspects is great. So as to see the forest 
despite the many trees, it is helpful to have a taxonomy 
of military policy categories. The six categories pre- 
sented here have the virtue of being comprehensive 
_and providing a proper context for analyzing Soviet mil- 


itary policy. Any aspect of Soviet military policy falls into 
_at least one of these categories, and some may fall into 
several. 

The first category is foreign policy, which military pol- 
icy reflects and supports. What is the present character 
of Soviet foreign policy? Does it reflect a status-quo out- 
look, or is it expansionist, seeking to alter the balance of 
power in the world? The answer to this fundamental 
question creates the foundation for most aspects of mil- 


| itary policy. 


Second, there is military strategy, which relates to the 
ways in which military power is used to attain specific 


| objectives. While military strategy concerns the use of 


military forces in wartime, it is also about the use and 
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political utility of military power in peacetime. In the So- 
viet view, strategy encompasses arms races and how 
the USSR competes in them, as well as how it conducts 
arms control negotiations. Foreign policy and military 
strategy are sometimes merged into a single category 
by some analysts and called “grand strategy.” 

Closely related to military strategy is military doctrine. 
Doctrine, in the Soviet view, is the official state policy on 
both the socio-political and the military aspects of mili- 
tary affairs in a particular state. It links military structure 
to the political goals of the state. Although doctrine is 
based on the findings of military science, which hold for 
all countries, it is also particularized for the geographi- 
cal, social, political, and economic character of a given 
state. It dictates the general guidelines for organiza- 
tion, tactics, operations, and strategy. 

A fourth category is military manpower policy. It con- 
cerns who will serve, who will lead, who will follow, and 
what the education, training, and ethnic mix of the 
armed forces will be. It affects a large portion of the 
population and has deep political ramifications for the 
relationship between the military and society. 

Military industry is the fifth category. It includes 
research and development, weapons and equipment 
procurement, how these activities are financed, what 
proportion of the national income is devoted to military 
industry, how weapons and equipment are modern- 


‘ized, and the relationship of military industry to the rest 


of the economy. 

The last category comprises all aspects of military or- 
ganization, from the highest command levels and their 
relation to the political authorities, down to small-unit 
tables of organization and equipment. It includes the 
command-and-control structure and how it works, as 
well as the “rear,” i.e., the full depth of the homeland 
and how it will be mobilized and protected. 


The Soviet Military in Transition 
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This article looks at current developments in each of 
these six areas. Where appropriate, it provides some 
historical perspective to highlight the significance of 
the current changes. It is far from the complete story of 
the tumultuous unfolding events, but it does reveal their 
major contours and many of the forces influencing Sovi- 
et military policy. A seventh section turns to the nexus of 
party-military relations, both for what it tells us about the 
prospects for further change in the various areas of mili- 
tary policy and for what it suggests about the evolving 
nature of the entire Soviet polity. The conclusion ven- 
tures a tentative prognosis of the future course of mili- 
tary policy and of the ways in which recent domestic 
developments may impede changes not only in this 
sector but throughout the Soviet system. 


Foreign Policy 


The changes that have occurred in Soviet foreign 
policy since Mikhail Gorbachev came to power in 1985 
need not detain us long. Suffice it to highlight here 
several key points that shape the basic orientation of 
contemporary Soviet military policy. 

Gorbachev's first and perhaps most critical step in 
foreign policy was to revise the official ideology and 
thereby create a basis for a new definition of “peaceful 
coexistence.” ' Peaceful coexistence as a policy has its 
roots in Lenin’s abrupt reversal of direction in 1921, 
both at home and abroad.” Since communist revolu- 
tions were not occurring in the advanced industrial 
states of Europe as the Bolsheviks had anticipated, 
they had to decide how to hold on to power and pre- 
serve revolutionary gains in an isolated Russia. The pol- 
icy formula with respect to foreign relations was found 
in the separation of “state-to-state” relations from 
“party-to-party” relations, and the pursuit of different 
policies along these two dimensions. Unable to pro- 
voke successful revolutions in the capitalist states of 
the West, Lenin sought to normalize relations with them, 
to give them the impression that Bolshevik Russia was 
nota threat, and to develop as much economic interac- 
tion with them as possible in order to advance Soviet 
industrialization. At the same time, he by no means 
intended to surrender the pursuit of international revo- 
lution in the name of the working class. Through the 
Comintern, an organization formed in 1919 to direct 


‘See his Perestroika: New Thinking for Our Country and the World, New 
York, Harper & Row, 1987, for his most comprehensive statement on this 
matter. 

*See Adam Ulam, Expansion and Coexistence: The History of Soviet 
Foreign Policy 1917-67, New York, Praeger, 1968, for an interpretive account. 
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policies of communist parties allied with Moscow, the 
Bolsheviks would continue to promote working-class 
revolutionary consciousness throughout the world.? 

This formula, in one variation or another, has been the 
Soviet official line ever since, except in the period when 
Stalin allied first with Germany, then with the Western 
democracies, and finally with Sovietized Eastern Eu- 
rope after World War II. Nikita Khrushchev returned to 
the old Leninist formula, naming it “peaceful coexist- 
ence’’—Lenin never actually used the term, but occa- 
sionally spoke of “cohabitation” (sozhitel’stvo)—and 
gave it anew twist to accommodate the dangerous new 
realities introduced by nuclear weapons. 

As a policy, peaceful coexistence did not mean re- 
nunciation of competition with capitalism. Rather, itwas 
defined as ‘‘a specific form of the international class 
struggle,” one that temporarily avoided war. Unlike 
Lenin, who believed that a final showdown in war with 
the West was inevitable, Khrushchev conceived of 
peaceful coexistence as a strategy for defeating the 
West through internal revolutions without having to re- 
sort to global war or the use of nuclear weapons. 

However, peaceful coexistence did not mean that 
the Soviet Union had renounced war. It seems fairly 
clear from recent Soviet statements that the Soviet polit- 
ical and military leadership expected that the competi- 
tion between systems might lead to a nuclear war. 
Guided by a fundamentally offensive military doctrine, 
the Soviet leadership built its forces not simply for “de- 
terrence” in the Western understanding of the concept 
but rather for making the best of the situation were a war 
to occur.* 

The fundamental ideological assumptions underly- 
ing peaceful coexistence, then, dictated both an ex- 
pansionist foreign policy and a military policy striving 
for military pre-eminence. In this light, the large Soviet — 
military buildup over the past three decades is not an 
aberration; it is quite logical. The seriousness of the pol- — 
icy was evident in the great economic sacrifices forced 
on the population in order to pay for the military buildup. 

When Gorbachev came to power, the Soviet Union | 
was facing a major crisis in policy, both domestic and © 
foreign. A new revolution in military affairs was de- 


°Franz Borkenau, World Communism, New York, Norton Publishing, 
1939. 

“For example, see Marshal of the Soviet Union Sergey Akhromeyev’'s 
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the inevitability of war in the nuclear age. For an overview, see William E. 
Odom, “The Soviet Approach to Nuclear Weapons: A Historical Review,” 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals (Beverly Hills, CA), 
September 1983, pp. 117-35. 


Soviet troops march in Red Square for the May 9, 
1990, commemoration of the 45th anniversary of vic- 
tory in World War II; the giant billboard reads: “Vic- 
tory in the Name of Life on Earth.” 


—Reuters/Bettmann. 


manding forces and weapons that the Soviet scientific- 
technological and industrial bases could not provide. 
The United States was winning the qualitative arms 
race. Soviet foreign policy, with its inherently expan- 
Sionist character, was provoking a Western reaction 
that the Soviet economy and political system could not 


| counter successfully. 


As Gorbachev's supporters have argued, the large 
military component in the Soviet Union’s past foreign 
policy has caused the West to arm more vigorously. In 
effect, massive military power has not translated into 
the political influence that Soviet leaders had expected. 
The implications of this view for military doctrine and 
force structure have been dramatic. 

Gorbachev's approach to dealing with the crisis was 
not to tinker with the symptoms but rather to launch a 
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fundamental attack on the disease itself. This meant 
radical changes in domestic policy that, in turn, re- 
quired a different foreign policy orientation toward the 
world. Such shifts in course had been seen earlier in the 
repeated Soviet peace offensives, but those had been 
largely tactical in nature. The present shift is strategic, 
that is, it is meant to endure for a long time. It involves 
not merely a pause for obtaining Western technology to 
improve defense industries, but appears to include a 
basic restructuring of the entire economic and political 
system.° 

It is against this background that Gorbachev's ideo- 
logical revisions must be seen. He went right to the as- 
sumptions of Marxism-Leninism that had grounded all 
previous Soviet military doctrine: class interest and 
class struggle. In his book Perestroika: New Thinking 
for Our Country and the World, he declared that in the 
present age new interests have emerged—‘‘human- 
kind interests’’—that transcend class interests. Nuclear 
weapons make the avoidance of war a “humankind in- 
terest.” Saving the global environment is another such 
interest. These humankind interests, in Gorbachev's 
exegesis, take precedence over class struggle and re- 
quire cooperative efforts with imperialist states. More- 
over, they render irrelevant the view that war is but the 
continuation of political relations by other means. Thus, 
Gorbachev insists, Carl von Clausewitz must be put back 
on the shelf and forgotten. Given Lenin’s admiration for 
Clausewitz’s views on war, this is quite a reversal.® 

Gorbachev did not stop here. He removed from the 
definition of peaceful coexistence the notion that it was 
a “specific form of the class struggle.” The 27th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) gave peaceful coexistence a new and much 
longer definition, one that made no mention of class 
struggle and put the emphasis on proper and peaceful 
interstate relations with all foreign countries, regardless 
of their politico-economic system. While Gorbachev 
still holds that class analyses and class struggle are rel- 
evant in states where class antagonisms persist, he 
views the issue as of low priority in the larger context of 
East-West relations, where cooperative interstate deal- 
ings are to be the order of the day. 

The foreign policy component of this policy change 
has the task of presenting the Soviet Union as a status- 
quo power, one committed to nonintervention even in 
Eastern Europe, where Moscow has abided by the poli- 
cy even in the face of unprecedented challenges to the 
socialist systems there. 


°See Gorbachev's speech to the All-Union Student Forum, Pravda, 
Nov. 16, 1989, for a review of his vision for transforming the Soviet Union. 
SGorbachev, op. cit., pp. 143-48. 
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Given these extraordinary ideological revisions, Gor- 
bachev’s new prescription for military doctrine was 
quite logical: it must be “defensive.” No other justifica- 
tion for military capabilities would do. Of course, the old 
formula for Soviet military doctrine had included its “de- 
fensive character,” but this had been socio-political 
and had not extended to its military-technical compo- 
nent. Gorbachev now insists that the military-technical 
side of doctrine must also emphasize the defense, not 
offense. The strategic aim in the new policy is the “pre- 
vention,” not the “waging” of war. 

We cannot know with confidence the long-term “in- 
tent” of Soviet foreign policy. The goal might be expan- 
sionist. We can, however, infer with confidence that 
Gorbachev has made the Soviet Union a status-quo 
power for the present. Moreover, centrifugal political 
forces in the union republics even raise questions 
whether the present Soviet territorial composition and 
political structure can be maintained intact. The ex- 
traordinary direction that Soviet foreign policy has tak- 
en under Gorbachev clearly requires major adjust- 
ments in all aspects of Soviet military policy. 


Military Strategy 


What do the foreign policy changes mean for con- 
temporary Soviet military strategy? As understood by 
the Soviet Union, military strategy is a subcategory of 
“strategy” writ large—which includes ideology, foreign 
policy, military strategy and policy, and economic poli- 
cy. The military leadership has a special responsibility 
for the internal logic of military strategy, but the political 
leadership has always held authority over where mili- 
tary strategy fits into the overall Soviet strategy in the in- 
ternational class struggle and foreign and economic 
policy. Thus, while military strategy as a subcategory 
has an internal logic of its own, this logic is not pursued 
independently. Arms control, conducted as diplomacy, 
naturally has a fundamental impact on military strategy 
as it relates to weapons development and force-build- 
ing. Accordingly, the military leadership has been 
called upon to coordinate the various military factors 
that bear on arms control negotiations. 

Gorbachev's “new thinking” has triggered an unusu- 
ally sharp debate over Soviet military strategy. The de- 
bate encompasses a wider group of participants than 
any such discussion since the early 1920's. The For- 
eign Ministry has asserted itself in an uncharacteristic 
fashion, not only in the formal policy process but also by 
allowing its publications, particularly its Vestnik, to be 
used by civilian critics to enter the debate. And of 
course, the institutes of the USSR Academy of Sci- 


ences concerned with foreign, economic, and security 
policy have been vocal participants. 

As noted above in the discussion of Soviet foreign 
policy, Gorbachev and his reformers have already re- 
cast the basic framework in which military strategy 
must operate. They have done this primarily through 
ideological revisions that relegated “class struggle” to 
a secondary place and, as aconsequence, heightened 
Soviet engagement with the West and China. 

Consequently, the role of military strategy in the larg- 
er external strategy—what is often called “grand strate- 
gy’—has been markedly reduced. Civilian critics have 
argued with great force that the mix of military, ideologi- 
cal, political, and economic means in Soviet strategy 
has been too heavily weighted toward the military. They 
insist that enormous military power has not translated 
into increased political effectiveness vis-a-vis the West. 
Rather, it has provided cohesion to NATO and served 
to justify the large military buildup in the United States 
over the past decade. Moreover, these critics point to 
the period 1955—58, when Khrushchev effected a 37- 
percent reduction of forces without reducing Soviet 
security, since the reductions were accompanied by a 
major peace offensive against the West.’ 

As evidenced by his decisions to reduce forces uni- 
laterally and to reduce defense spending, Gorbachev 
has clearly been persuaded by these arguments. In 
fact, almost all of the developments in Soviet military 
policy over the past three years make sense only in the 
context of a new strategy in which the role of military 
power is greatly reduced. 

Gorbachev can point to considerable successes for 
his new strategy. The Soviet Union is being seen in the 
West as much less threatening, and the Western mili- 
tary establishments are beginning their own responses 
in the form of reductions of spending and forces. Even 
in Afghanistan, the withdrawal of Soviet forces has not 
yet meant the collapse of the client government. 


In Germany and Eastern Europe, however, the re-- 


cord looks mixed in the eyes of some of Gorbachev's 


critics, not least, the military. Obviously Gorbachev in- — 
tended a withdrawal of some Soviet forces from the — 


Warsaw Pact states, but it is doubtful that he anticipat- 


ed the rapid collapse of communist regimes there, par- - 


ticularly in East Germany. Soviet spokesmen had been 
telling Westerners for some time that Soviet forces 


would be out of Eastern Europe by the year 2000, but as © 
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“Conversion in the Soviet Dimension,’ Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn’ 
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political developments have spun out of the Kremlin's 
control, that date will have to be considerably ad- 
vanced. The reformers supporting Gorbachev may not 


| see this as a misfortune but rather as an opportunity for 


| reducing further the role of the military in the mix of 


instruments for Soviet strategy. 

Arms control negotiations have been de-empha- 
sized somewhat as a component of Soviet strategy if 
only because events in Eastern Europe and Western 
military reductions have tended to move ahead of what 
diplomats can achieve at the negotiating table. This is 
particularly true for conventional arms control. Howev- 
er, when it comes to nuclear weapons—particularly 
strategic weapons—arms control negotiations are like- 
ly to retain an important place. Gorbachev may well 


| achieve something close to his aim of denuclearizing 


Europe—except for the British and French forces. 


| Large reductions of nuclear arms appear to be coming, 
| but the rhetoric of anuclear-free world is likely to remain 


just that: rhetoric. 
Although the military component of the current Soviet 


| strategy is necessarily small, placing an emphasis on 
| the primacy of defense, the overall strategy remains 


| very much geared to the offense. This point was em- 


phasized by Colonel-General V. N. Lobov, then first 
deputy chief of the General Staff, in a television inter- 
view: “Now, in order to avert war, an active policy must 
be pursued; an active economic policy and an active 
diplomatic struggle must be waged.’® 

Not only is the role of military strategy in Soviet strate- 
gy being reduced, the very orientation of military strate- 
gy is apparently also being revised. This is perhaps 
best detected by examining changes in the closely re- 


| lated area of Soviet military doctrine (doctrine being the 
| play book on which the strategic game plan draws). 


Military Doctrine 


The latest revolution in military technology and Mos- 
cow's new foreign policy and military-strategic orienta- 
tion have seriously undermined the “offensive” bias 
that has informed the military-technical aspects of Sovi- 
et military doctrine since the early 1920's. The first revo- 
lution in Soviet military affairs, which began the empha- 


| sis on the offense in Soviet military doctrine, stemmed 


jointly from Bolshevik ideology and from the new tech- 
nologies of aviation, motorization, and chemical weap- 
ons that emerged in World War |. The advent of nuclear 
weapons brought about a second revolution in the So- 
viet military, one that reinforced the focus on the offense 
in Soviet military thinking and force development.? 

In the 1970's, the advent of new technologies, partic- 
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ularly micro-electronics and directed-energy applica- 
tions in non-nuclear weapons and military equipment, 
heralded a third revolution in military affairs. The initial re- 
sponse of the Soviet military was to place even greater 
emphasis on the offense, on higher-speed theater opera- 
tions, on operations on a larger scale with “strategic” im- 
portance. Marshal Nikolay Ogarkov’s term for this devel- 
opment was the “theater strategic operation,’ which 
envisioned the capture of most of Western Europe in 
about one month, or less than half the time assumed nec- 
essary for the task in the 1960’s and 1970’s.'° 

However, as the unfolding military revolution precipi- 
tated unprecedented difficulties for the USSR, the fo- 
cus of military doctrine took a sharp turn. In his report to 
the 27th CPSU Congress in early 1986, Gorbachev un- 
veiled the idea of “reasonable sufficiency” in national 
defense.'' In subsequent months, he explained that 
this doctrine required a structure of Soviet military 
forces sufficient for repelling aggression but insuffi- 
cient for conducting offensive actions. The ambiguity 
inherent in this definition generated a Soviet debate 
over what levels of nuclear and conventional forces are 
required for ‘reasonable sufficiency.” 

Civilian analysts of military affairs, most of whom work 
in institutes of the USSR Academy of Sciences, have 
called for the most dramatic changes in the military- 
technical aspect of doctrine. They have borrowed 
heavily on American concepts from the 1960’s con- 
cerning nuclear weapons, and they go so far as to ar- 
gue that far from protecting the USSR, Soviet military 
programs have been the major stimulus to the arms 
race and the source of an increased Western threat to 
the Soviet Union. '* 
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Senior military spokesmen have fought a delaying 
action against this onslaught by civilian critics. They 
agree with the civilians to the extent of fixing on Gorba- 
chev’s notion that the purpose of Soviet military might 


must be to “prevent war,” not to wage it, as the old defi-’ 


nition of military doctrine specified.'* Minister of De- 
fense Yazov has produced what he calls a “new model” 
for Soviet security, one that accommodates the “de- 
fense” rhetoric and some cuts in Soviet forces, but 
avoids the explicit criteria for defensive posture that the 
civilian critics advocate. '4 

The focal point in this struggle in late 1989 and early 
1990 was the USSR Supreme Soviet’s effort to draft a 
“law on defense.” Clearly, the civilian critics of existing 
policies have their main leverage in this legislative pro- 
cess. In the new Committee on Defense and State Se- 
curity, where the law is under discussion, the conflict 
has become quite volatile. It is here that a few field- 
grade officers even joined the effort to push through a 
radical change. '° While it is too early to know how this 
struggle will turn out, Gorbachev told the senior mili- 
tary in the context of the May 9, 1990, Victory Day cele- 
bration that they must prepare for considerably more 
“oerestroyka” in the military. '° Yazov reported the main 
outlines of the Ministry of Defense version of military re- 
form in the June 5, 1990, issue of Krasnaya Zvezda. 
While it makes minor concessions toward eventual pro- 
fessionalization of the armed forces and reflects sev- 
eral force structure changes in progress, it probably 
appears too conservative to the radical reformers in the 
Supreme Soviet. 

Regarding nuclear forces, the debate involves at 
least three issues. The first is whether “military-strate- 
gic” (nuclear) parity with the West should continue to 
be maintained on a “quantitative” basis or be redefined 
on a “qualitative” basis. The former relies on parity in 
numbers of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles and war- 


13See General of the Army D. T. Yazov, “The Military Doctrine of the 
Warsaw Pact, a Doctrine of Defending Peace and Socialism,” Pravda, July 27, 
1987; idem, “On the Basis of the New Thinking,” Krasnaya Zvezda 
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Doctrine: Realization of Its Defensive Thrust,” Pravda, Mar. 13, 1989; and 
Marshal S. F. Akhromeyev, “The Doctrine of Preventing War, Defending 
Peace and Socialism,” Problemy Mira i Sotsializma (Prague), No. 12, 

1987, pp. 23-28. 

14D T. Yazov, ‘New Model for Security and the Armed Forces,” 
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Reputed,” Komsomolskaya Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 8, 1990, trans. in 
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heads, while the latter relies on parity in ensuring the 
infliction of an unacceptably damaging second strike. 
A second but closely related issue involves whether 
counter-force or counter-value targeting should define 
future military requirements. The final issue involves 
whether the precise level of “reasonable sufficiency” 
should be maintained unilaterally or continue to be de- 
termined by the perceived level of external threat. 

In this debate, the civilian analysts have introduced 
such Western terms as ‘“‘deterrence,,” “counter-force, ” 
“counter-value,” and ‘second strike,” whereas the mili- 
tary spokesmen have eschewed such language and 
have insisted that these Western doctrinal concepts, 
particularly “deterrence,” are wholly outdated and irrel- 
evant to the Soviet debate.'” In the absence of an offi- 
cial and uniform statement of guidelines, we have little 
clue as to the precise form the new doctrine will take. 

There also remain numerous ambiguities at the con- 
ventional level. According to Marshal Sergey Akhro- 
meyev, the Soviet Defense Council deliberated for two 
years before having the Warsaw Pact announce a new 
“defensive” doctrine in May 1987.'8 The official rhetoric 
insists that Warsaw Pact forces are strictly defensive 
and are being restructured to prevent a surprise at- 
tack—a process whose completion is conditional on a 
similar restructuring of NATO forces. However, the con- 
cept of a ‘‘counteroffensive” is very much in the center 
of discussions in the Soviet press—the issue being 
whether a counterattack by forces of the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization should be at the tactical level only or also 
at the operational and strategic levels. Among others, 
Marshal Akhromeyev argues that a “strategic-level”’ 
counteroffensive capability is compatible with the new 
doctrine. '? 


Again, as in the case of strategic nuclear forces, itis — 
not yet clear precisely how the new policy of “reason- — 
able sufficiency” will affect conventional force struc-— 
ture. In casting its future modernization efforts, the - 
Soviet military has begun to focus on “advanced con- © 


ventional munitions” (ACM's). Yet, the work of Soviet 
military science in this connection raises real questions 
about how defensive Soviet military doctrine really is. 


The new weapons, according to Soviet theorists, make — 
even more ambiguous the distinction between offense - 


and defense. Moreover, ACM’s are seen as equaling 
nuclear weapons in their effect on the nature of future 


17See V. Dmitriyev and V. Strebkov, “Outdated Concept,” Krasnaya 
Zvezda, Apr. 10, 1990. 

'8Unpublished speech to the Council on Foreign Relations in New York, 
June 1987. 

'9The author heard Akhromeyev make this argument twice during his 
visit to the United States in 1987. 


-war. In most regards, ACM’s will displace nuclear 
weapons because they permit more effective achieve- 
“ment of intercontinental targeting for military purposes 
than nuclear weapons afford.*° 

Whatever the tactical and operational doctrine, the 
trend is to put the emphasis on quality of weapons and 
forces, not—as in the past—on quantity or both. It might 
be noted that in the past revolutions in Soviet military af- 
fairs, too, the emphasis was initially on quality—on ob- 
taining new weapons and equipment and mastering 
them—and only later was there expansion of the overall 
size of the forces. Given the state of the Soviet economy 
and the broad nature of Gorbachev's economic re- 
forms, a return to quantity of forces is not to be expect- 
ed in the next few years, perhaps not even in a decade 
or two. 

Naturally the implementation of the changes in doc- 
trine is bound to have a large impact on all other cate- 
gories of military policy—manpower, military industry, 
and military organization. 


Military Manpower Policy 


The present Soviet manpower system was devel- 
oped to meet the requirements of military doctrine 
spelled out by Marshal V. D. Sokolovskiy’s volume Soviet 
Military Strategy.*' Accepting the possibility of nuclear 
_war at the tactical, operational, and strategic levels, the 
Soviet General Staff believed that manpower needs 
would be greater than for any previous war. The techni- 
Cal-cultural level of the troops and officers would also 
have to be higher. 

Anew military service law, promulgated in 1967, was 
supposed to meet the new realities. It retained the prin- 
ciple of universal military service, and it shortened the 
term of service from three to two years for most sol- 
diers, and from four to three years for the navy and 
technical branches.** The growing urbanization of the 
population and the greater number of conscripts with a 
secondary education were expected to provide a quali- 
tative improvement in manpower. The new system had 
the advantage of bringing a larger portion of each an- 
nual cohort of draft-age youths to active duty, which, in 


*°See Mary C. FitzGerald, “Advanced Conventional Munitions and 
Moscow's Defensive Force Posture,” Defense Analysis (Elmsford, England), 
May 1990. 
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turn, served to build a very large pool of reserves in the 
event of general mobilization. Those youths who did not 
serve in the armed forces received elementary military 
training in secondary school and in DOSAAF, a mass 
voluntary society dedicated to teaching military spe- 
Cialties. Everyone, therefore, was being trained in mili- 
tary skills on a basic level. 

The manpower system inherited by Gorbachev had 
two other features that deserve mention. The first was 
the principle of ‘‘extraterritoriality,” or ‘‘service in a dis- 
tant place,” which assigns soldiers to units far from their 
home region.*° Although it has never been officially ad- 
mitted, this principle appears to have a political motiva- 
tion. It ensures that troops in any garrison will have no 
close personal ties with families and friends in the sur- 
rounding civilian society. If troops must be used to 
maintain order, it is best to use troops whose sympa- 
thies for the local populace are unlikely to be strong. 

Second, there are no “national” units, i.e., units 
based on a single ethnic group or using a language 
other than Russian.*4 All units have a mix of national- 
ities. Inthe construction forces and some others, ethnic 
minorities bulk large, and in the combat units and tech- 
nical branches, Slavs tend to predominate. In spite of 
these ethnically biased manning policies, the general 
principle of mixing nationalities is maintained. Not sur- 
prisingly, language is a problem. The official policy line, 
however, is that mixed units perform a positive social 
function by bringing members of different nationalities 
together so that they get to know and respect each oth- 
er. Military service is said to perform the role of “Sovieti- 
zing” the population and diminishing separatist feel- 
ings. It is supposed to foster a common Soviet culture 
based on the Russian language. Realities, of course, 
have been somewhat different. 

Three major developments in manpower policy have 
been initiated during Gorbachev’s rule. The first con- 
cerns the senior command cadres. The second con- 
cerns a unilateral force reduction. And the third in- 
volves a broad debate about the current system of 
universal military service. 


Purge of senior military cadres. \n the aftermath of the 
Cessna flight to Moscow’s Red Square by the West 
German youth Mathias Rust, Gorbachev started a 
sweeping purge of senior officers.°° Marshal Sergey 
Sokolov, the incumbent minister of defense, and Mar- 
shal Aleksandr Koldunov, deputy minister for Air De- 
fense Forces, were promptly relieved of their duties. 


23|bid., p. 185. 
24|bid. 
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This was followed by the relief of several generals and 
many lower-ranking officers in the Air Defense Forces. 
As the months passed, reasons were found to remove 
several deputy ministers of defense, and Marshal Viktor 
Kulikov departed from his post as commander of the 
Warsaw Pact forces. 

Potentially the most significant change was Marshal 
Akhromeyev’s retirement from the post of chief of the 
General Staff not long after Gorbachev announced to 
the United Nations General Assembly in December 
1988 his plans for a unilateral reduction of half a million 
in Soviet military personnel. It is not certain, however, 
that this retirement reflected Akhromeyev’s disapprov- 
al of the reduction, as has been suggested.*° After all, 
Akhromeyev had been in the United States trying to 
persuade Americans of the genuineness of the Soviet 
Union's new defensive military doctrine. Moreover, he 
seems to be highly trusted by Gorbachev and, in retire- 
ment, has become a member of Gorbachev's personal 
staff of experts. 

Akhromeyev's departure nonetheless marked the re- 
moval from active duty of the last of the marshals of the 
Soviet Union. Ogarkov was retired from his post as 
commander of the Western High Command, and sever- 
al others departed their posts for “heaven,” the nick- 
name of the Inspectorate General in the Ministry of De- 
fense where retired senior officers are assigned. This 
clean sweep of the most prestigious and strong per- 
sonalities among the senior military elite was a major 
step by Gorbachev, but one hardly noticed in the West. 

No less important were the choices Gorbachev 
made to lead the military. General of the Army Dmitriy 
Yazov, who replaced Sokolov as minister of defense, 
had only recently been brought by Gorbachev from the 
Far Eastern Military District command to serve as depu- 
ty minister of defense for personnel. Yazov was a Sur- 
prising choice in light of the past criteria for such a post. 
He was an obscure officer with little to distinguish him, 
either in command-and-staff experience or in demon- 
strated intellectual qualities as a military theorist. Com- 
pared to Marshals Akhromeyev, Kulikov, Ogarkov, and 
many others, including several lesser-ranking colonel- 
generals, Yazov was remarkably unimpressive. That 
may be the very factor that prompted Gorbachev to 
choose him. Gorbachev does not need as minister of 
defense a strong figure who might challenge his poli- 
cies. He needs someone dependent on him and loyal in 
carrying through military reforms. In the course of 1989 
and 1990, Yazov has, it is true, taken some strong 
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The New York Times, Dec. 8, 1988. 
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stands against more radical proposals for change, and 
he was directly involved in curbing unrest among the 
national minorities, visibly so in the cases of Georgia, 
Azerbaijan, and the Baltic republics (in the last case, it 
is not clear whether his actions betoken independence 
from, or compliance with, Gorbachev's will). By and 
large, though, he has proven a responsive subordinate. 
Gorbachev's selection of then Colonel-General 
Mikhail Moiseyev as the new chief of the General Staff 
seemed to reflect similar calculations. An equally un- | 
distinguished officer with no experience on the General 
Staff, and only a 1982 graduate of the General Staff 
Academy, Moiseyev must have struck most of the gen- 
eral officers as an insult to the tradition of the post. 
Former incumbents have been highly distinguished as 
military intellectuals as well as strong leaders. In 
Moiseyev, neither characteristic is evident to date. 
The change of personnel in the senior ranks has not 
been confined to these few key figures.°” A look at all of 
the deputy ministers of defense, the first deputy chiefs 
of the General Staff, the commander and chief of staff of 
the Warsaw Pact forces, all the commanders of Soviet 
groups of forces and fleets, and all military district com- 
manders reveals only two incumbents with a tenure : 
predating Gorbachev's becoming general secretary: 
Aleksandr Yefimov, deputy minister of defense for Avia- 
tion since 1984, and Vitaliy Shabanov, deputy minister 
of defense for Armaments since 1978. Some of the new - 
incumbents, to be sure, have been promoted or moved — 
from other high-level posts, i.e., all the faces are not 
new. This turnover in leadership rivals that resulting 
from Stalin’s bloody purge of the Red Army in 1937. | 
Clearly, Gorbachev has attempted to break bureau- 
cratic lethargy and passive resistance in the military 
leadership by the traditional revitalization of cadres. 


Manpower reduction. The second development in 
manpower policy is Gorbachev's unilateral reduction of 
Soviet military forces by 500,000 personnel. All the 
senior military had been insisting in public that there 
should be no unilateral reductions, only negotiated 
ones. Moreover, there are rumors that Gorbachev actu- 
ally intended to announce a 1-million man reduction but 
met such strong disapproval that he compromised on 
half a million.°8 

Reductions in the enlisted ranks can be effected by ° 
normal attrition and the lowering of the number of con- 
scripts. Reduction in the number of officers is more 
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troublesome. The General Staff has apparently been in 
turmoil over the method of selecting officers to be re- 
leased from active duty. Many voices have cried out 
that high-quality officers should be retained and the 
weaker ones released, but the administrative means for 
realizing such a selection process apparently do not 
exist. According to American visitors who discussed 
this issue with military officials in the Soviet Ministry of 
Defense, anumber of ad hoc measures have been de- 
vised to try to save the best officers. The officer efficien- 
cy report system, however, does not make this easy, 
and the tendency is to make the choice at the local lev- 
el. Officers of the General Staff were fearful that all kinds 
of non-meritocratic criteria would be used and yield 
some very undesirable results. Moreover, able officers 
tend to be more confident about finding a civilian ca- 
reer and are more likely to try to leave, while weak offi- 
cers will try to stay on active duty. 

Concerned with overall officer morale, the General 
Staff has apparently tried to find civilian housing and 
jobs for released officers, treating each case separate- 
ly.2° The task has proven enormous and is likely to con- 
tinue throughout 1990.°° 


Conscription and universal service. It is the question- 
ing of the conscription and universal service system 
that has upset the military leadership the most. The 
matter surfaced in the fall of 1988, when Moscow TV 
called for a public discussion of the present system. A 
short time later a free-ranging round-table discussion 
was held in Moscow, and its deliberations were pub- 
lished.*' At the round table, seven officers and six civil- 
ians vigorously debated a number of shockingly radical 
arguments. Predictably, follow-on articles, reporting, 
letters to the editor, and debate have deluged the pop- 
ular press. Moreover, the issue has come up in the 
Supreme Soviet. 

Anumber of critical questions have been raised con- 
cerning the existing system of military service in the So- 
viet Union. In the first place, the public sees the external 
threat to Soviet security as declining or even as nonex- 
istent. Some see such threat as there is to be emanating 
not from the West but rather from Islamic southwest 
| Asia. The main point here is that Gorbachev's new di- 
rections in foreign policy have begun to have a pro- 
found effect on the public consciousness and tradition- 
al views of “How much defense is enough?” The public 
answer on manpower is that the diminishing threat justi- 
fies “a lot less” than in the past. 

Then there is the strong feeling that the military lives 
in a closed and privileged world, separated from and 
hostile to society. The number of voices making this 
charge is quite large. In some garrison cities, political 
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officers have tried to dispel this attitude by opening up 
the barracks to visits by the local population, but the re- 
sults have not been good, if press reporting is a valid in- 
dication. To reformers, a large military presence also 
has the unsettling potential for bolstering the internal 
threat from domestic conservative forces who might try 
to turn back perestroyka. ‘On whose side will the army 
be?” in that event, one commentator in the round-table 
debate asked. 

The distance between the society and the military is 
evident in resentment against the relatively privileged 
life of the officer corps, who are seen as living far above 
the societal norm, as receiving special access to con- 
sumer products, and as enjoying better housing. At the 
lower ranks and in remote garrisons, the charge of 
great privilege is simply not valid, but in the case of the 
general-officer ranks and in some of the field-grade 
ranks and posts it is accurate. 

Also, the war in Afghanistan has had a deeply demor- 
alizing effect on the public, undercutting the icon-like 
image enjoyed by the Soviet Armed Forces since vic- 
tory in World War II. Returning veterans have carried 
their stories home, painting the Soviet military in a very 
bad light. Numerous rumors abound regarding the total 
number of soldiers killed in Afghanistan.°? Veterans are 
forming support groups and trying to help one another 
adjust to their lives as civilians as they deal with the psy- 
chological impact of the war.°? 

Then there is the issue of dedovshchina—the hazing 
of first-year soldiers by second-year soldiers (the latter 
known as “granddads,” or “dedy”’). Such hazing has 
sometimes been quite vicious, leading to deaths from 
suicides and beatings. Although Western analysts 
have been aware of dedovshchina for some time, it has 
only been during the past year of its open discussion 
that we have learned how widespread the public’s 
knowledge and condemnation of it is. Parents of youths 
who will soon become conscripts have been particular- 
ly vocal. The issue has ethnic overtones, with charges 
increasing that Slavic soldiers single out soldiers of 
other ethnic groups for hazing.°4 

There is also concern regarding the trade-offs be- 
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tween the needs of the society at large and those of the 
military for educated and skilled young people. The 
system of universal military service has been accused 
of disadvantaging Soviet higher education by forcing 
the best university prospects to delay their education 
for several years while they serve in the military. Promis- 
ing students, because they are the best candidates for 
the technical services, frequently end up in branches 
requiring three years of active service. The 1967 ser- 
vice law was amended in the summer of 1989 to permit 
greater latitude for deferment of such youths, and a 
considerable number were released early from service 
later in the summer.°° The impact of this move on the 
military has been sharp. According to accounts by 
some US visitors to Soviet military units, especially at 
naval installations, the loss of these young men has hurt 
combat readiness quite seriously. 

The problem of assuring that servicemen have ade- 
quate educational and technical-cultural skills to oper- 
ate modern weapons is becoming more acute, notwith- 
standing the relatively great strides the Soviet military 
has made in upgrading officer training and in recruiting 
more urban youth with a better familiarity with modern 
industrial life. Even under the existing system, the de- 
mands of high-technology weapons and equipment in 
general are said by some critics to exceed the skill lev- 
els of the conscripts even after they have been on ac- 
tive duty their entire term. These critics insist that a vol- 
untary system with five-year tours of duty is essential to 
train adequately an enlisted manpower base. As one 
observer put it: “In two years, our soldiers only learn 
how to break modern weapons, not how to use them. 
That requires at least five years.’”°° The military, par- 
ticularly the Navy, has tried to deal with this problem 
by having a very large complement of warrant officers 
and junior officers performing what would be the jobs 
of privates and junior noncommissioned officers in a 
Western army. 

Finally, growing ethnic awareness and self-assertion 
inthe Soviet Union are affecting the military service sys- 
tem. The principle of “extraterritoriality’ for place of ser- 
vice is under heavy attack. In the Baltic republics and in 
Georgia, the local legislatures have tried to pass laws 
requiring that local youths perform military service near 
their homes, or at least in their union republics.’ The 
Ministry of Defense has been under strong public pres- 
sure on this issue, and unless Moscow is prepared to 
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crack down on the nationalities in general, it is likely 
to be forced to yield ground on this matter. In fact, the 
center has already granted informal concessions to 
Georgia and the Baltic republics, allowing one-fifth of 
the conscripts from those republics to serve near their 
homes.?2 

Nationality concerns have surfaced in other ways, 
particularly in criticism of hazing. Moreover, the popu- 
lar fronts in the Baltic republics have actively encour- 
aged conscripts not to serve in the Soviet army. They 
have picketed military installations and carried banners 
demanding that Soviet forces go home. The political of- 
ficers have tried to dampen some of this local national 
activity, but press accounts indicate that they have had 
little or no success. 

A few small measures have been taken to respond to 
some of these pressures. AS mentioned, more defer- 
ments of university-bound youth are being authorized. 
In addition, anew post of “legal officer” has been creat- 
ed in parallel with the political officers,°? with an eye to 
dealing with dedovshchina and other abuses of soldiers. 
Where a large cadre of trained legal officers will come 
from, however, is far from clear. 

A variety of concrete proposals regarding the system 
of military service have been put forward, but essential- 
ly there are three positions.*° First, some call for a 
wholly voluntary force, with sufficiently high pay to at- 
tract enough skilled manpower. This proposal envisions 
a greatly reduced force structure, far below anything 
discussed in official circles. A second proposal harks 
back to the mixed system of aregular “cadre” army and 
a much larger territorial militia that was devised by 
Mikhail Frunze and existed from the early 1920’s until 
about 1936. Finally, some advocate no change. 

The “no-change’” position is primarily held by the se- 
nior military leaders, although Fleet Admiral Vladimir 
Chernavin, chief of the Navy, has shown sympathy for a 
professional enlisted force.*' Figures like Yazov, Moi- 
seyev, and Aleksey Lizichev (Chief of the Main Political 
Directorate of the Soviet Army and Navy) have been 
scathing in their criticism of the “incompetence” of the 
reform advocates.** In defending the status quo, the 
senior military elite has not always used the best argu- 
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congress of “Shield,” an independent organization of Soviet soldiers and veterans. 


ments. Moiseyev declared that a professional army 
based on voluntary recruitment would cost “‘five to eight 
_times as much” as the present system. Several weeks 
after a civilian critic had chided him sharply for such an 
imprecise cost estimate, the Chief of the General Staff 
lowered his estimate to “three to four times,” but the 
precision obviously had not improved very much.*° 

The only other proponents of ‘no change” are mem- 
bers of the “Council of Socialist Movements,” a pro- 
Russian “informal” organization set up to oppose the 
popular fronts in the Baltic republics and elsewhere.*4 
One of the three major points in its political program is 
maintenance of the present strong military posture of 
the Soviet Union. CPSU Politburo member Yegor Liga- 
chev has endorsed similar views in talks to meetings of 
“workers’ fronts.’’4° 

A surprisingly large number of lower-ranking officers 
and ordinary soldiers have joined the critics of the cur- 
rent system in the open press.*° Surprisingly, many of 
these are political officers, i.e., part of the system of po- 
litical commissars through which the party has tradi- 
tionally sought to guard the “redness” of the troops. 
Some are retired. What political weight they carry is far 
from clear. Some have formed a military union, which 
seeks higher pay, opposes the activities of the CPSU in 
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the military, and objects to hazing.*7 

The Ministry of Defense has made a number of efforts 
to deal with this gap opening up between the junior and 
senior ranks of the officer corps. The most conspicuous 
has been the convocation of an “All-Army Officers’ As- 
sembly” in December 1989,*° a move evocative of the 
“officer assemblies” of tsarist times, which also were 
dedicated to improving the morale of junior officers. 

Civilian critics have been the strongest proponents of 
change to a smaller, professionally competent man- 
power base. A few of them have offered bitter diatribes 
against the present military policies, and have even tak- 
en Gorbachev to task for some of his figures on spend- 
ing and the imprecision or inadequacy of promised 
cuts in military budgets. Finally, the chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet Committee on Defense and State Securi- 
ty has come out publicly in favor of changing the mili- 
tary manpower system, although he added that the 
costs must be closely examined before the present 
system is altered.*? 

Some signs of compromise on the issue have ap- 
peared recently. In his June 1990 report on military re- 
form,°° Marshal Yazov noted that in 1991, a form of 
“contract service” will be tried out in the Navy. Con- 
scripts will choose whether to serve for a fixed term of 
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two years (previously three years), or under contract for 
three years at a pay rate of 150 rubles a month (the reg- 
ular conscript pay is about 5 rubles a month). If this test 
program works, it may be expanded later. In the larger 
context, this is a very minor concession by Yazov. 

How are we to interpret this public debate? How did it 
get started? Perhaps it was wholly spontaneous, a for- 
tuitous coincidence of a number of criticisms that 
sparked a wider discussion. However, given Gorba- 
chev’s unilateral reduction of 500,000 military person- 
nel and the resistance he met in pushing it through, it 
may be that he and his liberal supporters orchestrated 
the discussion in order to create the proper public 
climate for even larger reductions of active-duty man- 
power. The way in which the debate began—with TV 
discussions and a huge number of articles in the press 
—favors the second view. 

lf the debate was indeed instigated by Gorbachev, 
he took a rather large risk in exploiting anti-military sen- 
timents, not just among the public at large but also 
among the national minorities. He has also risked un- 
dercutting the moral foundations of the Soviet military 
by letting it be knocked off the iconostasis of the church 
of Soviet patriotism and subjected to widespread and 
sharp public criticism. Indeed, Gorbachev has begun 
to back-pedal on making the military put up with public 
abuse. For example, he recently stated in a talk to Kom- 
somol congress delegates that a volunteer army is pre- 
cluded for the present because of the large costs it 
would entail.°' After the army met public resistance to 
call-ups for units used in repressing the Popular Front in 
Azerbaijan in January 1990, his language toward the 
military has become more conciliatory (and he even 
promoted Yazov to Marshal of the Soviet Union on May 
Day 1990). 

Resistance to conscription increased sharply in the 
course of 1989 and 1990. Various figures for the num- 
ber of resisters have been published. Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, General Moiseyev, mentioned 7,500 in the 
USSR, °? but other reports mentioned 5,000 in Lithuania 
alone.°? Although rumors of a postponement of the May 
call-up proved unfounded, the semiannual call-ups are 
becoming tests of Soviet authority in the union repub- 
lics, and are causing acrisis for the military in particular 
and the Soviet regime in general. Thus, military man- 
power policy now stands at the very center of the na- 
tional secessionist struggle, particularly in the Baltic 
republics and the Transcaucasus. 

Whither Soviet military manpower policy in general? 
Itis too early to say, but the context is being created for 
rather dramatic additional changes. The purges of the 
senior ranks, the unilateral cut of 500,000, and the 
growing resentment against the present conscription 
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system suggest that more than minor changes could 
occur. We should not be surprised at additional large 
reductions in active-duty manpower and perhaps the 
adoption of anew military service law that would create 
a much smaller regular force and extend the length of 
service. The more technical services—the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Strategic Rocket Forces—may well shift 
to a de facto professional force. 

At the same time, some factors are working against 
this outcome. The problems in the union republics are 
probably frightening some of those who earlier were 
willing to support major changes. It is difficult to believe 
that they want to see national minority military units, but 
abandonment of the principle of “extraterritoriality” 
would lead, de facto if not de jure, to such a conse- 
quence. It might well prove impossible to maintain Rus- 
sian as the language of command and training in units 
dominated by one ethnic group. Finally, conservative 
voices, such as those in the senior military and party cir- 
cles, are bound to raise objections to the deleterious 
impact that public criticism is having on the image of 
the military and on patriotic sentiment. 

The policy could go either way, toward more radi- 
cal changes or toward retreat and maintenance of the 
present system. Clearly the pro-Gorbachev reformers 
will push for more radical changes. 


Military Industry and Procurement 


The present poor state of the Soviet economy has 
been perhaps the major catalyst for the turn in Soviet 
military policies. This highlights the long-term sym- 
biosis of economic policies and military considerations 
in the Soviet Union. A brief historical review of the rela- 
tionship between the military and industry can help 
bring into sharper focus what is new and what remains 
unchanged in today’s situation. 

As the young Soviet regime developed a strategy for 
economic development in the mid-1920’s, the impact of 
aviation, motor transport, and chemical weapons on war- 
fare was articulated repeatedly by the military leaders, 
and not without effect. The profile of leading sectors of in- 
dustrialization in the first Five-Year Plan reflected the par- | 
ty’s deep concern with military-industrial potential. It can 
be argued that military factors were the dominant criteria 
inthe structure of the plan and the determination to accel- 
erate the pace of industrialization in 1927.°* 
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As aresult, during World War II, Soviet weapons and 
the capacity of domestic industry to produce them 
were quite remarkable, given the backward state of the 
Soviet economy two decades earlier. The wartime ex- 
perience reinforced the propensity in elite party and 
military circles to let military-technological consider- 
ations drive industrial priorities. After the war, a new 
“revolution in military affairs’—the advent of nuclear 
weapons, rocketry, cybernetics, computers, and guid- 
ance systems—had a serious impact on economic re- 
construction and development. Military industries were 
given priority, particularly in the post-reconstruction 
period beginning in the late 1950's. Notwithstanding 
the vicissitudes introduced by Khrushchev's somewhat 
erratic military policies, the military-industrial base ex- 
panded steadily throughout the next two decades. 

The Military-Industrial Commission (VPK), headed by 
a deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers and link- 
ing all economic ministries with a role in military produc- 
tion and research and development, held a firm grip on 
the economy.°° The State Planning Commission (Gos- 
plan), whose deputy chairman for along time was a col- 
onel-general, ensured that overall economic planning 
supported the military sector adequately. The State 
Committee for Material-Technical Supply (Gossnab, 
the agency controlling allocation of producer goods) 
gave first priority to military industries in both quantity 
and quality of material supplies. Finally, the network of 
“military representatives” inside military-industrial firms 
enabled the Ministry of Defense to control quality and 
reject products that did not meet its standards. 

Tasks of research and development (R & D) were 
managed in anumber of places. The design bureaus in 
the Armaments Directorate of the Ministry of Defense 
have traditionally played the leading role in this regard, 
but the more complex character of newer weapons 
shifted the center of gravity for military R & D to the de- 
sign bureaus in the Ministry of Defense Industry. By the 
1970's, however, the various bureaus were proving in- 
adequate to the task. More and more often, they were 
forced to contract research work with institutes in the 
Academy of Sciences. “Big science,” as it was called, 
required a coordinated effort transcending the re- 

| sources of design bureaus. The State Committee on 
Science and Technology (GKNT) played this coordi- 
nating role and also worked with the KGB in the acquisi- 
tion and utilization of foreign technologies. 

But by the mid-1970’s, it was becoming clear to Sovi- 
et military leaders that they were facing a third wave of 
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new military technologies.°© The developments in mi- 
cro-electronics, the semiconductor revolution and its 
impact on computers, distributed processing, and digi- 
tal communications were affecting many aspects of 
military equipment and weaponry. Lasers, or directed- 
energy systems, were having a similar impact. Yet an- 
other family of technologies, genetic engineering, 
seemed to have potential for biological and chemical 
weapons. The Soviet Academy of Sciences and the mil- 
itary have invested heavily to stay abreast in this last 
area of technological change. 

During his tenure as chief of the General Staff, Mar- 
shal Ogarkov aggressively pursued the practical infer- 
ences of these new technologies for weapons and doc- 
trine.°’ He was explicit in calling their impact yet 
another revolution in military affairs, rivaling the change 
generated by nuclear weapons. Although doctrine and 
military planning moved quite far in adjusting to the 
potential of “advanced conventional munitions,” as 
they are called, the large bureaucratic Soviet military- 
industrial complex was proving unable to hold up its 
end. As observed earlier, it was here that a crisis was 
developing, not only for the economy at large but also 
for the military. 

The sense of crisis was compounded by the realiza- 
tion that in dealing with the new challenge, the Soviet 
economy would be less able than previously to exploit 
what economists have called ‘the advantages of back- 
wardness,’’ i.e., the possibility of borrowing technology 
from advanced industrial states and thereby avoiding 
the costs of development. In the first two revolutions in 
military affairs, this approach had yielded satisfactory 
results. However, in the “information age’—in the 
application of the new technologies concerned with 
micro-electronics, computers, and lasers—it is not so 
clear that borrowing in the traditional fashion will work 
effectively. The Soviet society and economy have been 
remarkably resistant to the far-reaching educational 
and cultural changes required to exploit the potential of 
these technologies. To Soviet planners, therefore, it 
probably appears that they have come to an economic 
and R &D dead end. To get out of it requires more than 
adaptations. Fundamental reforms are imperative. 

Minister of Defense Yazov and Chief of the General 
Staff Moiseyev have themselves both acknowledged 
that the US military buildup of the last decade has led 
the Soviet Union into a “qualitative” arms competition 
that is exhausting the Soviet economy.°® Capable of 
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winning the “quantitative” competition—i.e., the build- 
ing of more weapons—Soviet military industry has lost 
the competition to exploit technology for qualitatively 
superior weapons. Moreover, the strains induced by 
both military competitions have contributed to a crisis 
of the economy as a whole. To escape from the latest 
arms competition is thus essential for the Soviet econo- 
my in general and for the military in particular. 

The current crisis is so severe that Gorbachev has 
apparently decided to focus on the overall health of the 
economy at the expense of the military-industrial com- 
plex, relying on ‘new thinking” in foreign policy and 
doctrine to diminish the threat from abroad while the 
economy gets back on its feet. The Soviet effort to deal 
with the crisis has involved a number of sometimes dis- 
connected and not terribly effective policies. However, 
these measures may, in the aggregate, have a dramat- 
ic impact on the old entrenched military-industrial 
structure and procedures. 

First, reform economists have pushed for price re- 
form and the introduction of market forces in industry in 
general, including in the military sector. They clearly 
appreciate that the present command economic sys- 
tem and existing investment priorities are biased in 
favor of the military sector. A fundamental objective of 
economic reform, they argue, must be to break the pri- 
ority enjoyed by the military industries. But this is no 
easy task. Although the military establishment may be 
willing to surrender on some fronts, it has invoked the 
Gorbachev-approved slogan of quality over quantity to 
claim priority in most R & D allocations and to justify 
major industrial endeavors. 

Had Gorbachev been able to introduce a market sys- 
tem in the distribution of production inputs, something 
he apparently intended to do with the new economic 
law on enterprises promulgated in July 1987, the mar- 
ket might have drawn resources away from the military 
sector. But, the new law, as approved, was a compro- 
mise with the central planning bureaucracy, and there 
has been only marginal growth in the activity of the 
factors market. 

Third, in the last two years, there has been much dis- 
cussion of a program for “conversion of defense indus- 
tries.”°? It envisions the shift of many military-industrial 
firms to the production of consumer goods. The Acade- 
my of Sciences has created a new “National Commis- 
sion for Assistance to Conversion of War Industries to 
Civilian Production,” and a number of other organiza- 
tional moves to support conversion have been taken. 
But, to date, the promise has been much greater than 
the delivery. 

A number of things make conversion difficult. Al- 
though military-industrial firms have traditionally had 
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Military vehicles produced in the military factories of 
the Leningrad Military District are offered for sale to 
civilian enterprises. 
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two lines of production—one military and one civilian 
(the latter existing in order to make full use of plant ca- 
pacity when there are slowdowns in military out- 
put)—the kinds of goods these plants produce for civil- 
ian consumption are not the ones that the population 
most needs at present. For example, a radar plant may 
produce television sets. That does not address present 
shortages of clothing, soap, and food. Nor is it the kind 
of product needed for restructuring civilian industrial 
plants to make them more effective in their production. 

To convert the civilian output of defense industry to 
the proper mix of new goods, a large investment in new 
plant equipment and tools is required. The conversion 
process, instead of providing easy relief by shifting 
neatly from “guns to butter,” is thus placing a new de- 
mand for investment on an economy that is already 
woefully short of investment capital. What is worse, 
lacking market-determined scarcity prices, there is no 
basis for judging where investments will yield the great- 
est efficiency in new production. 

Nevertheless, the current leadership appears to 
place great hope in conversion.© The goal is to have 60 
percent, as opposed to the current 40 percent, of the 
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output of the military-industrial sector be civilian prod- 
ucts by 1995.°' 

There are some who question the real aims of the de- 
fense conversion program and ask who is really swal- 
lowing whom. Although the restructuring is supposed 
to push 420 military firms toward the civilian sector, 
there are cases where civilian plants are being moved 
under the control of the Military Industrial Commission. 
In the view of one critic, Premier Nikolay Ryzhkov’s re- 
cent call for an additional 9 billion rubles to convert 
military industries looks more like a measure of further 
militarization than of ‘‘demilitarization.”°* 

Of greater importance to military industry is the 14.2 
percent cut in defense spending for 1990 announced 
by Gorbachev. Until recently, it was not clear of what 
sum that figure represented a percentage. The official 
calculation of the all-Union defense budget is in flux. 
Gorbachev admitted that the 1989 figure was 77.3 bil- 
lion rubles, far above the originally stated 20-plus billion 
rubles, which apparently included only operations and 
maintenance for the military but not procurement costs. 
The projection for 1990 was originally announced as 
82.9 billion rubles, and it is from this sum that the 14.2 
percent reduction is apparently to be taken. Thus, ina 
report to the Supreme Soviet, Finance Minister Valentin 
Pavlov gave a revised projection of 70.9 billion rubles 
for 1990 Soviet defense expenditures. According to 
Pavlov, this included a drop in the operations and main- 
tenance budget from 20.2 billion to 19.0 billion rubles, a 
15 percent decline in military construction, and a 19.5 
percent decrease in procurement.®° 

These reductions will have a significant impact on the 
defense sector, but they will certainly not destroy the 
dominant position of military industries in the command 
economic system. The prices designated by Gosplan 
for purchase of military goods have always been notori- 
ously low, or so many Western estimates have inferred. 
The costs of production are not covered fully by the 
monies earned from sales to the state. The gap has 
been taken up by credits extended by the State Bank. 
Thus the true costs of defense, even in state-fixed 
prices, have been hidden. 

To deal with this, reformers are trying to force into the 
‘| open the true extent of military production costs. Ac- 
cording to an article in the party journal Kommunist, all 
defense industries were put on the system of khoz- 
raschet, or cost accounting, in January 1989. No addi- 
tional state monies were to be provided, and firms were 
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Soviet Marshal Sergey Akhromeyev with US Con- 
gressman Les Aspin, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee on July 21, 1989, when the 
Soviet officer testified before the committee about 
planned reductions in Soviet tank production. 
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to cover their production costs entirely from what they 
recover by sales of products. According to the article, 
existing state prices are too low to cover costs, and thus 
most defense firms are experiencing deficits. To pre- 
vent chaos and deterioration in military-industrial firms, 
the commentator proposed that the state negotiate new 
prices with the firms, treating them as “cooperatives” 
—i.e., leasing them plant and equipment and letting 
their managers develop real costs for products. The 
newly negotiated prices would have to cover the pro- 
duction costs and related expenditures, such as re- 
search and development.®* Were such a reform of the 
prices of military products to be carried out, the overall 
procurement budget for the military would rise dramati- 
cally, or, alternatively, the state would be forced to pur- 
chase fewer weapons. Without one or the other step, 
the firms face bankruptcy or will require a financial 
bailout by the state. 

Whether or not such drastic steps will be taken, the 
issue of military procurement will be brought into the 
open as never before and make it harder for both the 
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military and the central planning bureaucracy to sup- 
press debate over its high costs. It remains to be 
seen whether Gorbachev and the reformers will prevail 
in imposing khozraschet or be forced to rescue ailing 
military firms with state credits. 

There are signs that procurement of weapons is be- 
ing curtailed. Marshal Akhromeyev, in his appearance 
before the US House of Representatives Armed Ser- 
vices Committee in July 1989, promised that Soviet 
tank production would be decreased by 50 percent in 
the near future.© If this and the proposed decrease of 
19.5 percent in the 1990 defense procurement budget 
are an index of general trends, then quite large reduc- 
tions are to be expected. If they do not occur, then it will 
be a sign that the economic reformers are losing their 
struggle for a basic restructuring of the economy. 

A change in military-industrial policy, any way one 
looks at it, is a key factor in the overall Gorbachev re- 
form program, and it will be one of the weather vanes for 
his progress. By themselves, however, cuts in military 
industry and conversions to civilian production will not 
deal with the basic problem of the Soviet economy. Un- 
til market forces are allowed to determine prices and 
production, the inefficient bureaucratic features will 
prevail. 


Reorganization of the Military 


Gorbachev's restructuring efforts have already af- 
fected virtually all levels of military organization and 
promise to go on. They have been quite sweeping in the 
aggregate, including changes at the top in command 
and control and extending downward into force struc- 
ture. Although restructuring is still incomplete in many 
cases, it is possible to describe the general outlines of 
the reorganization and give some impressions of the di- 
rection, rationale, and implications of Gorbachev's 
changes. 


Political command. To begin at the top, Gorbachev 
has revitalized the Defense Council and expanded its 
membership. He blurted out a few details on this devel- 
opment during Yazov’s confirmation appearance be- 
fore the Supreme Soviet. The General Secretary ac- 
knowledged that the Defense Council had been at work 
for a long time dealing with his proposed reforms, that 
the marshals were resistant, and that the Council mem- 
bership was being expanded to allow better civilian 
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representation. Belated efforts to censor this part of the 
open record of the Supreme Soviet proceedings sug- 
gest that these changes were not meant to be made 
public. We cannot, therefore, expect to learn a great 
deal more about the details, but those that Gorbachev 
provided are interesting. 

The present membership, as he outlined it, includes 
Gorbachev himself (in his capacity as president of the 
Supreme Soviet), the minister of defense, the chairman 
of the Council of Ministers, the foreign minister, officials 
who supervise defense industries (probably the chair- 
man of the VPK, the head of Gosplan, the minister of the 
Defense Industry, and maybe the Central Committee 
secretary in charge of defense industries), and some of 
the “principal command staff,” i.e., senior military per- 
sonnel (probably the chief of the General Staff and 
some of the deputy ministers of defense). A surprising 
omission in Gorbachev's enumeration of the present 
membership were the two traditional members, the 
chairman of the KGB and the minister of internal affairs, 
both of whom control significant numbers of armed 
forces. 

Gorbachev complained that the Defense Council 
had become dormant under Brezhnev and that its ac- 
tions were merely “formal.” From his remarks, Gorba- 
chev seemed intent on making the Defense Council the 
focal point for all military policy at the highest level. Lev 
Zaykov, a Politburo member, has been made deputy 
chairman and relieved of his duties as Moscow party 
chief, thus allowing a high-level figure with defense in- 
dustry experience to devote full time to the Defense 
Council. Presumably Marshal Akhromeyev, as Gorba- 
chev's military adviser, is also a key figure. Such 
appointments tend to make the Defense Council less 
dependent on the Central Committee apparatus for 
staffing. This offers one more piece of evidence of Gor- 
bachev’s scheme for moving real political power into 
the Supreme Soviet at the expense of the party. 

After all this buildup, however, the Defense Council 
has recently suffered an eclipse. With the creation of a 
new position of President of the Supreme Soviet as 
head of state, there was also created a new Presidential 
Council. Its functions include “elaborating measures to 
ensure state defense” and providing guidelines for 
both foreign and security policy. It cannot issue de- 
crees or instructions, but merely serves as an advisory 
body for the President, who has enormous powers in 
these areas. To all appearances, the old role of the De- 
fense Council seems to have been subsumed under 
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the Presidential Council, which includes most of the 
members of the Defense Council, in addition to numer- 
ous other persons with little background or authority in 
defense matters.°” 

The military leadership was clearly upset with the 
new arrangements. General Moiseyev, for one, found 
the new law creating the Presidency and the Presiden- 
tial Council seriously flawed. It omitted, he said, any 
role for the Defense Council, and therefore the new 
body’s functions with regard to military affairs required 
clarification. The Chief of the General Staff noted the 
law’s failure to provide adequate specificity regarding 
important powers of the President, including “the right 
personally to make the decision and issue authority to 
use nuclear weapons as a retaliatory measure.”°° Ap- 
parently, nuclear command authority is ambiguous in 
the new Soviet state structure! 

The Defense Council’s political troubles are not only 
with the Presidential Council. According to some Soviet 
officials working with the Supreme Soviet’s Committee 
for Defense and State Security, the committee has chal- 
lenged the role of the Defense Council.®? In seeking to 
learn the precise functions spelled out by law for the 
Council, the Supreme Soviet committee discovered 
there were none, beyond vague references to defense 
policy. The committee has tried, without notable suc- 
cess, to absorb some of the functions that would other- 
wise belong to the Defense Council. 

The Committee on Defense and State Security is truly 
a new kind of player in Soviet military policy-making. 
The Ministry of Defense sees it as a source of problems 
and has tried to pack its membership with officials from 
the military-industrial sector. The committee has strug- 
gled, with little success, to get information about de- 
fense spending and other matters. Drafting the new law 
on defense has given it only limited leverage over the 
Ministry of Defense. The liberal reformers on the com- 
mittee realize that they do not yet control the power of 
the purse.’° Realization of this aim will remain remote 
as long as instruments of the command economy, es- 
pecially Gosplan and Gossnab, remain in control of re- 
sources, priorities, prices, and budgets. 

At present, the highest-level defense policy organs 
| are in a state of confusion about which has what func- 
tions. The outcome is unpredictable. The Presidential 
Council could develop a subgroup effectively replac- 
ing the Defense Council. Or the Defense Council could 
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reemerge with legally specified functions. It is not clear 
how strong Zaykov’s position is after his removal from 
the Moscow City party organization. The Supreme So- 
viet’s Committee on Defense and State Security has 
proven a rather feckless newcomer to military policy- 
making. If it can push through new laws, it might 
become significant in the policy arena, especially if 
those laws affect the levels of resource allocations for 
the military in a significant fashion. 


Military command. Moving to the military proper, the 
General Staff has also undergone changes, but again 
few details are available. According to one report, its 
size has been reduced by one-fifth.”' Whether the cut 
represents only a personnel reduction or includes 
structural changes as well is not clear, but in light of oth- 
er changes in the General Staff, structural changes 
would seem to be indicated. While the General Staff ap- 
parently continues to be the working organ, the execu- 
tive body for the supreme military and civilian leader- 
ship, its dominant role—one it has built since the 
1960’s—is being trimmed back. 

This is evident from a recent change in military or- 
ganization. Since the fall of 1989, the Border Troops, 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) forces, KGB for- 
mations, and the Railroad Troops are no longer a part of 
the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union.”* The meaning of 
this reorganization for the General Staff is not immedi- 
ately clear, but it can be inferred from a review of the 
General Staff's history. The General Staff only dates 
back to 1935.72 The previous General Staff of the Red 
Army had operational control only over ground forces, 
and not over the Navy, the People’s Commissariat of In- 
ternal Affairs (NKVD), the Border Troops, and other for- 
mations. Although the General Staff assumed control 
over many more military units during World War Il, 
after the war, its powers were restricted again, and the 
Navy’s relation to it became ambiguous at best. By the 
late 1960’s, however, the General Staff had clearly 
regained a dominant position in the military structure, 
asserting operational control over all aspects of military 
activities and not just over the activities of the forces 
under the Ministry of Defense. 

In practice, this meant that operational control for an 
episode such as the use of military forces in Georgia to 
deal with public demonstrations was exercised by the 
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General Staff. The new status of the KGB, Border 
Troops, MVD forces, and Railroad Troops means that 
they are not under the operational direction of the Gen- 
eral Staff, and are now apparently subordinated direct- 
ly to the Defense Council. Thus, Gorbachev has a more 
immediate role in their use and direction. 

Another small change related to the internal security 
forces is the creation of “special-purpose detach- 
ments” in several cities to control crowds and demon- 
strations. They are recruited mainly from former para- 
troopers and Spetsnaz soldiers with an average age 
above 30. Press reports declare that they are receiving 
extensive training in putting down disorderly crowds 
with as little physical abuse of individuals as possible. ’* 

So far there have been no announced cutbacks in the 
“high commands’—combining several groups of forces 
(fronts in wartime) and military districts (also fronts in 
wartime)—which marked the major structural develop- 
ment of the 1980’s in the Soviet armed forces. However, 
at the next level, reductions have already been made. 
The old system of 16 military districts covering the en- 
tire Soviet Union has been reduced by two, as the Cen- 
tral Asian Military District and the Ural Military District 
have been merged into neighboring military districts.” 

A similar kind of consolidation also has apparently 
occurred in the Soviet forces in Eastern Europe. It has 
been reported that the former Group of Soviet Forces 
Germany (GSFG) has been renamed the Western 
Group of Forces.’© Given the small size of the Northern, 
Central, and Southern Groups of Forces in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary respectively, the renam- 
ing of the GSFG suggests (although there has been no 
public evidence for the inference) that these other 
groups may have been merged under the new Western 
Group of Forces command. 

There have also been changes in the force comple- 
ment of the so-called “border districts.””” Henceforth, 
they are to have as their primary force structure ma- 
chine gun—artillery divisions, units that have a purely 
defensive mission. Where and in what number such 
units will be deployed is not clear. 

Dropping down to the divisional level of organization, 
Gorbachev asserted to the Supreme Soviet during 
General Yazov’s confirmation hearings that 101 divi- 
sions had already been demobilized.’® They were, he 
said, found only to be “feeding troughs” for officers. 
The validity of this figure was called into question when 
a delegation from the US House Armed Services Com- 
mittee tried to confirm it during its visit to the Soviet 
Union in late 1989. The Soviet respondent said Gorba- 
chev meant 101 “units,” not “divisions,” although some 
of the units were divisions. Given the Soviet practice of 
keeping a large number of divisions manned at 10 to 15 
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percent of full strength, it could be that this reduction in- 
volves a cut of 101 such divisions. More recently, in re- 
porting on military reform, Marshal Yazov specified a 
cut of 21 divisions, two combined-arms armies, two 
army corps, and a number of formations (ob’yedine- 
niya) and units (chast/) of other branches of services.’? 

An additional feature of the restructuring of divisions 
is the removal of 20 percent of the tanks from Soviet 
tank divisions and 40 percent of the tanks from Soviet 
motorized rifle divisions in Eastern Europe.®° Precisely 
what the new composition of the divisions will be is not 
yet clear. Noris it clear whether the change applies only 
to divisions in Eastern Europe or will be instituted more 
widely throughout the Soviet military. 

A number of other structural changes are resulting 
from Gorbachev's unilateral force reductions. In addi- 
tion to the removal of six Soviet tank divisions from East- 
ern Europe, the USSR has announced and begun an 
overall reduction of 10,000 tanks (5,300 from Eastern 
Europe), 8,500 artillery pieces, and 800 combat aircraft 
(260 from Eastern Europe), and the withdrawal of some 
air-assault units and assault-bridging equipment from 
Eastern Europe as well.®" In line with the new emphasis 
on defense, increases in air defense, anti-tank, and ob- 
stacle capabilities are planned. The concept of ‘“forti- 
fied regions” has also emerged in the discussion of 
these efforts to strengthen the defensive capabilities of 
Soviet and Warsaw Pact forces.®* 

This rundown of the general outlines of organization- 
al change reveals a number of trends and implications. 
First, the proposed changes are not small ones; if car- 
ried through, they will be far more than cosmetic. At the 
top, they have thus far introduced a great deal of confu- 
sion about defense policy responsibilities. The greatest 
potential for significant change lies with the Supreme 
Soviet Committee on Defense and State Security. Were 
it to acquire a genuine“‘power of the purse,” that would 
be a dramatic shift. Such a development seems unlike- 
ly, however, barring a fundamental dismantling of the 
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whole command economy bureaucracy. 

Second, while the changes consolidate the military 
command structure, creating savings in personnel and 
headquarters, they do not reverse the major commana- 
and-control developments that Ogarkov’s General 
Staff sponsored in the late 1970's and early 1980's. The 
new “high commands’ remain in place, and the Gener- 
al Staff appears to retain the dominant control over all 
Ministry of Defense forces, although it has lost opera- 
tional authority over the Border Troops, the MVD troops, 
and the Railroad Troops. 

Third, the organizational changes do seem to negate 
the capability for a faster and larger-scale theater stra- 
tegic operation that Ogarkov labored to create. The uni- 
lateral force reductions in Eastern Europe, at least on 
first reflection, eliminate the Western High Command's 
capability to take the offensive quickly. More mobiliza- 
tion time will be needed, and some of the restructured 
units may not have the capability to participate in deep 
offensive thrusts. 

Fourth, while much force structure is being cut, noth- 
ing has occurred to prevent a new approach based on 
“quality versus quantity” in modernizing Soviet forces. 
Whether that modernization will be aimed at creating a 
force with little or no offensive potential remains a wide- 
open issue, and we are not likely to know the answer for 
some time. What we do know is that much of the recent 
literature on doctrine for the present revolution in mili- 
tary technology raises questions regarding the new pri- 
macy accorded defense over offense by asserting that 
the distinction between these two forms of warfare is 
declining. 

On the whole, Gorbachev has shown a remarkable 
capacity to force perestroyka on Soviet military institu- 
tions. But whether the reform has passed the point of no 
return remains unclear. He appears to have the mo- 
mentum, and the final results could include far more 
dramatic changes than those discussed here. 


Party-Military Relations 


The critical question is: can Gorbachev continue his 
military perestroyka without creating a crisis in party- 
military relations? Many in the West have thought not, 
and as rumors of military coups abounded, Western 
observers have predicted that sooner or later the Gen- 
eral Secretary will be a casualty of a coup directed 
against him. Yet, the fusion in the party-military relation- 
ship that occurred in the first decade of the Soviet re- 
gime has remained unbroken thus far. 

Western analysts have long argued about the degree 
to which Soviet party-military relations are inherently 
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Defense Minister Dmitriy Yazov and General Secre- 
tary Mikhail Gorbachev review the May 9, 1990, Vic- 
tory Day parade in Red Square. 
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conflict-ridden.®° In the 1960’s, Roman Kolkowicz pre- 
dicted increasing military autonomy and a tendency to- 
ward the emergence of institutional pluralism in Soviet 
politics at the expense of party control. Had that analy- 
sis been valid, today we should be seeing a quite differ- 
ent military, one that would never have let Gorbachev 
go so far in changing military policy. 

Another view, held by Timothy Colton, judged the re- 
lationship as much less conflict-ridden; however, he 
also saw the potential for conflict and serious control 
problems for the party—it was just that in the 1970's, the 
military was getting everything it asked for. If this 
analysis were valid, we should be seeing today a Soviet 
military that is very active in politics, refusing to accept 
unilateral cuts and budget reductions, and stretching 
the limits of party control. 

Yet a third view, held by this author, insisted that 
there exists in the Soviet Union a basic congruence of 
party and military values and ideology and that the mili- 
tary is essentially a sub-unit within the party—its military 
component. Disputes over issues of military policy are 
normal, but they cut across the military-civilian bound- 
ary to become intraparty disputes. In this analysis, mar- 
shals and generals are party executants. Moreover, the 
network of party and police controls within the military 
virtually ensure subservient military behavior. The 
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remarkably obedient behavior of the military leadership 
in the face of the traumatic changes Gorbachev has 
forced on the Ministry of Defense since 1985 seems to 
vindicate this last interpretation of the party-military 
relationship. 

True, military leaders are beginning to show overt 
public resistance to Gorbachev and appear quite 
angry at glasnost’ and perestroyka, not only as it ap- 
plies to the military but in application to the society at 
large. (lronically—for those Western observers who 
see the party’s ideology as alien to the military—some 
of the strongest apologists for ideological orthodoxy 
are military spokesmen!) The military is speaking up, 
but only belatedly, and it is still following orders. On the 
whole, the view that the party-military tie is one of ideo- 
logical congruence and institutional solidarity, rein- 
forced by police and party ties, seems to hold up even 
in the turbulent times of perestroyka when the relations 
are under more than a little strain. And it should be 
noted that bureaucrats in the economic agencies and 
the party apparatus have been no less vocal in oppos- 
ing perestroyka, and in the case of the economic appa- 
ratus, much less compliant than the military. 

Does this mean that the party-military connection is 
solid and that the congruence of interests will endure? 
Not necessarily. To be sure, glasnost’ and perestroyka 
have much in common with past efforts at political and 
economic revitalization. Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev 
all believed that party purges and economic reorgani- 
zation were periodically necessary to overcome stag- 
nation within the system. One of the most spectacular 
achievements of perestroyka to date has been the purge 
of the party officialdom, including the senior military. 
But unlike previous purges, this one is not strengthen- 
ing the party. It is demoralizing and weakening it. At the 
same time, the reorganization schemes within the Sec- 
retariat of the CPSU Central Committee and within the 
state structure—e.g., the creation of the elective Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies, the Supreme Soviet, and 
the new Presidency—are introducing enormous confu- 
sion and uncertainty about where power resides, whose 
authority holds, and who has which duties. 

These developments raise fundamental questions 
about the continuing effectiveness of the old fusion of 
the party and the military. The KGB counterintelligence 
departments still exist in the military although they 
have been compromised and corrupted in many units.°4 
The apparatus of party-military administration within 
the Armed Forces still exists, but it is demoralized, un- 
dergoing reform, and apparently yielding ground to 
new institutions like ‘officers’ assemblies” and “legal 
officers.” 

Somewhat more precarious for the party is the emer- 
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gence of discontent among junior members of the offi- 
cer corps. A serious bifurcation may be occurring be- 
tween the senior ranks, on the one hand, and company- 
and field-grade officers, on the other. The latter show 
alienation not just from the party but also from the senior 
military leadership. And they are willing to support civil- 
ian radical reformers on military policy. 

Our old concepts of civil-military relations will have to 
be modified to take into account the wide range of 
changes now in progress. Even if there is a reassertion 
of authoritarian power at the expense of g/asnost’ and 
perestroyka, some of the changes have gone too far to 
let us be confident that the old analytic conceptions are 
still entirely valid. 


Conclusions 


We are witnessing a profound transformation in the 
Soviet militaryy—perhaps even greater than the one in 
the 1920’s that created the basic outlines of the present 
military, military-political, and military-economic struc- 
tures. Precisely where it will go, and how far, are ques- 
tions we cannot now answer. The changes, however, 
are far deeper and broader than the popular image cre- 
ated by Gorbachev's unilateral reductions and enthusi- | 
asm for arms control suggests. It affects not only the 
military but also society at large and the command eco- | 
nomic system. Indeed, success in a number of other 
major areas of reform will depend on carrying through 
the military reforms. | 

If it were only that simple, one might be optimistic 
about the overall prospects for Gorbachev's perestroy- 
ka. But Gorbachev's broader reform agenda is having 
paradoxical consequences for military reform. The very | 
strategy of glasnost’ and perestroyka that in foreign 
policy has removed the rationale for a large standing © 
military has stimulated internal political developments — 
—in particular, secessionist sentiment and ethnic strife — 
inanumber of republics—that increase the rationale for 
maintaining large, politically reliable standing forces. 
Moreover, glasnost’ and perestroyka tend to undercut 
the political reliability of those forces. That was dramati- 
cally visible during the intervention of January 1990 in: 
Baku. The mothers of Russian and Ukrainian soldiers. 
did not want their sons called up for such an operation — 
and said so publicly.2° The impact on the Soviet Army 
was also apparent this spring when a commander in 
Tajikistan refused to direct his division to help restore 
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order in Dushanbe for fear of being blamed for the vio- 
lence, as happened to the commander in Georgia after 
the Tbilisi affair. Senior military leaders are speaking 
out bitterly about this problem, not sparing even Gorba- 
chev in their expressions of rage.°° 

Carrying the military changes to this point has con- 
tributed to major domestic problems, most notably 
public outrage at the military, resistance to conscrip- 
tion, and an exacerbation of the nationality issue. In 
many regards, the paradoxes arising from trying to lib- 
eralize a multinational empire in an age of nationalism 
and attempting to reform the command economy are 
the very same paradoxes that occur in the restructuring 
of the Soviet military. 

Looking back, it may be that the early part of 1990 
represented a major turning point. Until then, the re- 
formers had the initiative, and they were dismantling 
much of the old structure of the Soviet system, includ- 
ing the military. Yet the social forces unleashed during 
the debate on military service and the increasing resis- 
tance by the union republics to Soviet rule seemed to 
have intersected in a way that has forced Gorbachev to 
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make a major withdrawal. Sending the army into Baku 
to arrest the Popular Front of Azerbaijan was an un- 
precedented step for him. Sending the army to keep or- 
der was not new, but this time, the army was sent to de- 
stroy a local political movement. Military power is being 
applied more subtly toward the same end in Lithuania. 
This is a basic reversal of policy, a serious drawing 
back from glasnost’ and perestroyka as it was coming 
to be understood. 

The change may be temporary and might be re- 
versed. It has, nonetheless, forced Gorbachev into re- 
treat on some aspects of perestroyka in the military, in 
particular the reform of the military service system. That 
in turn probably means less dramatic economic re- 
forms in the near term. The requirements for political 
stability have risen, and given the weakened state of 
the party, the military is the only fallback for dealing with 
large-scale resistance and disorders. The KGB and the 
MVD are too small. The inherent growing dependency 
on the military for internal political purposes threat- 
ens to halt or reverse the radical attempts at military 
perestroyka so vigorously pursued under Gorbachev, 
especially since 1987. 

In this regard, the transformation of the military 
is a good indicator of how the overall reform process— 
economic, social, and political—is going . 
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economy of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 

(SRV) by bureaucratic controls, the growth of seri- 
ous social inequalities due to the power of state and 
party bureaucrats, and the distance between the party 
and the people caused alarm within sections of the 
Vietnam Communist Party (VCP) membership and in its 
leadership organs. The ruling VCP realized by 1985 
that the centralized bureaucratic system of economic 
management, instead of contributing to rapid industri- 
alization and the building of a strong state, had led to 
economic stagnation and a dramatic weakening of the 
regime’s legitimacy. 

Despite the government’s promise in 1976 of a radio, 
a refrigerator, and a television set for each Vietnamese 
family within 10 years, the extremely low standard of liv- 
ing of the average Vietnamese did not improve over the 
next decade. Indeed, in the years following the Com- 
munist victory in the war against the United States and 
the Republic of Vietnam, the physical condition of the 
average Vietnamese actually declined because of mal- 
nutrition, and an increasing percentage of children 
suffered from low birth weight. ' 

During this same period, inadequate production of 
consumer goods combined with chronic budget defi- 
cits to generate high rates of inflation, which, in turn, ex- 
acerbated Vietnam's myriad social problems. By 1985, 
the purchasing power of the dong was declining 16 to 
18 percent a month, and the salaries of workers and 
cadres could only cover a fraction of a family’s ex- 


I nthe early and mid-1980’s, the strangulation of the 


Gareth Porter teaches in the School of International 
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penses. The annual inflation rate soared from 50 per- 
cent in late 1985 to 700 percent by September 1988. 
Unemployment and underemployment affected approx- 
imately half of the industrial and 30 percent of the 
agricultural work force.? 

While ordinary people suffered from severe short- 
ages of basic necessities, higher-level cadres had ac- 
cess to plentiful supplies of consumer goods, including 
motorcycles, at subsidized prices. Bureaucrats also 
had better access to housing and to education as well 
as employment opportunities for their children. There 
was a growing popular perception that the party/state 
bureaucracy had become a new ruling class with spe- 
cial privileges based on political-bureaucratic power.? 

At the Sixth VCP National Congress, held in Decem- 
ber 1986, the party’s Political Bureau responded to the 
growing crisis in the country by calling for a thorough 
“renovation” of the economic management mecha- 
nism. But disagreements continued within the leader- 
ship over exactly what “renovation”—a term borrowed 
from East European debates about economic and polit- 
ical reforms—implied for policies toward prices and 
wages, the relative autonomy of state enterprises, and 
the relative roles of the state and private enterprises in 
the economy as a whole. A protracted debate within the 
Political Bureau, combined with a leadership transition 
in 1986-88, has led the leaders of the SRV to move 


'Vo Nhan Tri, “Party Policies and Economic Performance: The Second 
Five-Year Plan Examined,” in David G. Marr and Christine P. White, Eds., 
Postwar Vietnam: Dilemmas in Socialist Development, \thaca, NY, Cornell 
University Southeast Asia Program, 1988, pp. 88-89. 

’Nguyen Dinh, “Concerning Inflation in Our Country,” Tap Chi Cong San 
(Hanoi), October 1977, translated in Joint Publications Research Service, 
Southeast Asia (Washington, DC—hereafter, JPRS-SEA), Dec. 1, 1986, 

p. 35; and Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (Frankfurt/Main), June 16, 1987. 
“For a detailed discussion of these issues, see Gareth Porter, Vietnam: 
The Politics of Bureaucratic Socialism, Ithaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 

forthcoming. 
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stage-by-stage toward curbing the role of the state bu- 
reaucracy in the economic system and guaranteeing 
the long-term existence of private enterprise. 

Renovation has been defined as including the 
“broadening of democracy” through the revitalization 
—within the framework of firm party control—of political 
institutions that had grown sclerotic and distant from 
the masses. The collapse of communist rule in Eastern 
Europe and the emergence of new liberal currents with- 
in the VCP itself have put the party’s leadership on the 
defensive about the VCP’s monopoly of political power. 
But the Vietnamese leaders believe they can manage 
and contain these pressures for political pluralism, 
even as they liberalize the economy, promote greater 
freedom of opinion and mass political participa- 
tion, and open the country to large-scale foreign 
investment. 


Anatomy of Bureaucratic Centralism 


The VCP now refers to its traditional Stalinist system 
of economic management as the “bureaucratic cen- 
tralism and state subsidies system” (co che tap trung 
quan lieu hanh chinh bao cap). Under that system, 
state-owned industrial enterprises were given no re- 
sponsibility for planning their own production or pro- 
curement. The Central Planning Commission imposed 
detailed production plans, complete with dozens of 
binding norms, on hundreds of individual production 
units, provided all the materials to the enterprises, took 
all of their profits, and subsidized their losses.* 

A central factor in the malfunctioning of the Vietnam- 
ese economy and the opening of a serious gap be- 
tween the privileged few and the general public was the 
tendency, beginning in the early 1960's, for wide dis- 
parities to develop between the official prices on goods 
sold by the state and the free-market prices for the 
same goods. By the early to mid-1980’s, the prices of 
production supplies—such as raw materials, electric- 
ity, and coal—that the state provided to enterprises 
were as low as one-tenth of the market price. The result 
of this enormous disparity in prices was that a large per- 
centage of these materials ended up being resold by 
state personnel for large profits.° The differential be- 
tween official and free-market prices enabled officials 


‘In 1981, a small number of state enterprises were permitted to 
purchase some or all of their supplies and sell all their production in the free 
market. But the bulk of transactions involving industry were still 
determined by plans originating in the central state bureaucracy. See 
International Monetary Fund, Socialist Republic of Vietnam: Recent 
Economic Developments, May 14, 1982, p. 13. 
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who controlled goods to line their own pockets, distrib- 
ute raw materials to cadres and workers, and still claim 
enough profit for their own unit to earn a commendation 
from the state. In 1981, the State Inspection Commis- 
sion discovered that two-thirds of the production of the 
626 units they investigated during a single quarter were 
used to generate profits for their cadres and workers in 
these ways.° Five years later, the SRV officially reported 
that only 30 to 40 percent of the goods produced by the 
state consumer goods industries and collective handi- 
craft enterprises (whose production expenses are sub- 
sidized by the state) passed through the state trade 
network.’ Meanwhile, the state trade bureaucracy—a 
pyramidal structure with five different levels (central, 
city or province, ward or district, sub-ward or village, 
and business cooperative)—used the two-price sys- 
tem to make money on the goods that passed through 
their hands.® 

In an economy in which the quickest and surest route 
to profit was exploiting the price system and inflation, 
not only enterprises, but every other state agency and 
political unit as well tried to get into the business of buy- 
ing and selling commodities either legally or illegally.? 
Provinces, districts, and urban precincts formed their 
own corporations to purchase imported goods, usually 
hiring private merchants to purchase goods at the most 
favorable prices. '° 

In the “bureaucratic centralism” system, procure- 
ment prices for grain and other agricultural produce 
were also well below their market value. In order to sub- 
sidize the urban population, the state taxed farmers 


SFor examples, see Hoang Lan, “Things That Are Legal but Irrational,” 
Hanoi Domestic Service, June 4, 1987, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: East Asia (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-EAS), 
June 18, 1987, pp. N/6-8. 

SEveryone in the enterprise usually got a share of the production in order 
to reduce the potential for whistle-blowing. See Thanh Hai, “Prevent Collective 
Corruption,” Nhan Dan (Hanoi), May 12, 1981, trans. in ibid., May 28, 

1981, p. K/7. 

7Vo Van Kiet, “Report to the National Assembly on the 1987 Socio- 
Economic Development Plan,” Hanoi Domestic Service, Dec. 26, 1986, trans. 
in ibid., Dec. 30, 1986, p. K/9. 

8Thai Duy, “New Year's Hope,” Dai Doan Ket (Hanoi), Jan. 1, 1986, 
trans. inJPRS-SEA, June 23, 1986, p. 95. VCP General Secretary Nguyen Van 
Linh observed in 1988 that “supplies must go through a great many levels 
and steps, each claiming a slice of the pie by making profits from price 
differentials.” See N.V.L., “Things That Must Be Done Immediately,” a 
column in Nhan Dan, May 31, 1988, trans. in FB/S-EAS, June 1, 1988. p. 68. 

°By 1986, more than 750 state organs, from the ministerial, provincial, 
municipal, village, and corporation levels were reportedly involved in trade 
activities in Ho Chi Minh City alone. Dinh Khuyen, “Dissatisfied,” Doc Lap 
(Hanoi), May 28, 1986. On illegal businesses run by collective and state units 
using capital, materials, and transportation from the state, see Hong Hai, 
“About the Task of Fighting Against the Negative Aspects in Our Country's 
Economy Today,” Triet Hoc (Hanoi), No. 4, December 1985, trans. in 
JPRS-SEA, July 15, 1986, p. 86. 

Bui Anh, “Improper Export Activities,” Quan Doi Nhan Dan (Hanoi), 

May 27, 1986, trans. in ibid., Aug. 20, 1986, p. 57. 
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heavily, using its coercive power to extract what it 
viewed as the peasants’ “‘surplus.’”'' In theory, these 
low procurement prices were supposed to be balanced 
by the state’s delivery of agricultural supplies, such as 
fuel, fertilizer, and pesticides, at subsidized prices. In 
the late 1970’s, however, supplies of these commoa- 
ities became increasingly scarce, and up to half of 
those supplies that did exist were siphoned off by the 
economic bureaucracy. '* 

When peasants responded by falsifying their yields 
in an attempt to evade taxes, '? the SRV in 1980 sharply 
raised procurement prices to halt a disastrous de- 
crease in food procurement. Beginning in 1981, con- 
tract sales to the government were supposed to be ne- 
gotiated between farmers and the state trade organs 
rather than imposed on the farmers unilaterally. In fact, 
however, the prices were negotiated “with the guid- 
ance of the state” and remained far below the market. '* 

The situation steadily worsened during the 1980's. 
By 1986, the state was supplying only one-fifth the vol- 
ume of fertilizer to cooperatives that it had supplied in 
1980.'° And the state raised the prices of agricultural 
supplies without further raising procurement prices. As 
a result, production costs per kilogram of paddy for co- 
operatives near Hanoi were 35 percent higher than the 
procurement price. Meanwhile, the state was increas- 
ing contract quotas on foodstuffs.'© The number of 
farmers who failed to meet their quotas for the sale of 
grain to the state steadily increased, '’ and many farm- 
ers stopped growing rice beyond the needs of their 
own families, or simply left farming altogether. Local 
officials were forced to pay market prices for the rice, 
even though that violated state policy. '® 


"TAs Christine White notes, procurement prices were in theory based on 
the average cost of agricultural production plus a fixed profit margin, but in 
practice, the “surplus” for a given cooperative was deducted from the 
crop in the form of taxes and required sales to the government before the 
“cost of production,” defined in terms of the value of workpoints, was 
determined. See White, “Agricultural Planning, Pricing Policy, and 
Cooperatives in Vietnam,” World Development (London), Vol. 13, 

No. 1, 1985, p. 104. 

"2Dang Quang Van, “Concerning the Unity Between Economic Policy 
and Social Policy Today,” Tap Chi Cong San (Hanoi), No. 2, February 1987, 
trans. in Joint Publications Research Service, Translation of Tap Chi Cong 
San (Washington, DC—hereafer, JPRS-ATC), June 22, 1987, p. 63. 

'SJayne Werner, ‘Socialist Development: The Political Economy of 
Agrarian Reform in Vietnam,” Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars (Berthoud, 
CO), April-June 1984, p. 51; Max Spoor, ‘State Finance in the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam,” in Marr and White, op. cit., p. 118. 

“Dang Quang Van, loc. cit., p. 82; Doan Trong Tuyen, loc. cit., p. 82. 

'8Nhan Dan, Oct. 6, 1986. 

'€Dai Doan Ket, May 1, 1987. 

Do The Tung, “Some Measures to Perfect Product Contracts in 
Agriculture,” Nhan Dan, Oct. 6, 1986. 

"Excerpt from a statement by Nguyen Thi Rao (Ba Thi), “Correct Errors 
and Shortcomings, Strengthen the Worker-Farmer Alliance,” Saigon Giai 
Phong (Saigon), Oct. 27, 1986, trans. in JPRS-SEA, Feb. 17, 1987, p. 101. 
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Peasants (and handicraftsmen) also faced a heavy 
burden of state-imposed taxes and fees. Beyond their 
agricultural taxes and contract sales to the state, the 
peasant had to make separate payments to the state for 
water conservancy, feeding of troops, support of hy- 
droelectric power projects, and tuition, as well as other 
cooperative fees. Province, district, and local govern- 
ments all required similar “contributions” of various 
kinds going beyond central state regulations. '? These 
taxes, fees, and contributions, usually paid in paddy, 
often took 60 to 70 percent—and in some villages in the 
north, up to 85 percent—of the total grain crop.?° 

In the late 1970's and 1980's, Vietnam's high inflation 
rate was fueled largely by deficits in the state budget. 
The budget deficit was relatively stable between 1976 
and 1980, averaging an estimated 2.6 billion dong. But 
beginning in 1980, it increased to an estimated 5 billion 
dong, and then averaged nearly 19 billion dong for the 
next three years.*' A major source of these massive 
budget deficits was the subsidization of state enter- 
prises and the distribution of consumer goods to urban 
workers and cadres at subsidized prices.** The subsi- 
dy bill increased by nearly four times after 1981, to be- 
come the largest single item in the budget (save de- 
fense expenditures). As of 1987, state subsidies 
consumed nearly one-third of the budget.*? Vietnam- 
ese central budget expenditures were consistently 25 
to 30 percent greater than revenues during the 
1976-84 period, so state subsidies were clearly the di- 
rect cause of its deficits and of the weakening of the 
Vietnamese dong.*4 

A second source of inflation was an economic bu- 
reaucracy that continued to grow uncontrollably. By the 
1980's, each province had from 34 to 40 offices of cen- 
tral state organs, with hundreds of subordinate sec- 
tions.2° Le Duc Tho declared in 1984 that the state’s 
table of organization could be cut by one-half to two- 
thirds without reducing its effectiveness.° 


'Ibid.; and Dai Doan Ket, May 1, 1987. 

“°Dang Quang Van, loc. cit.; and Thai Duy, “Peasants Must Become the 
Masters. .. ,” loc. cit. 

'Spoor, loc. cit., Table 7.1, p. 125. 

?2Nguyen Van Linh asserted in 1988 that this situation of “false profits 
and real losses” by state enterprises was a large part of the reason for the 
collapse of the Vietnamese economy. Hanoi Domestic Service, June 14, 
1988, trans. in FB/S-EAS, June 24, 1988, p. 57. 

*3\nternational Monetary Fund, op. cit., p. 19; and Nguyen Van Linh, 
Some Pressing Problems on The Distribution and Circulation of Goods, Hanoi, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1987, p. 15. 

4Spoor, loc. cit., Table 7.1, p. 125. 

5“Renovation of Organization and Operational Methods of the Political 
System,” Nhan Dan, July 7, 1989, trans. in FB/S-EAS, Aug. 31, 1989, p. 54. 

*®Le Duc Tho, Xay Dung Dang trong Cach Mang Xa Hoi Chu Nghia o 
Viet Nam (Party Building in the Socialist Revolution in Vietnam), Hanoi, Su 
That, 1985, p. 485. 
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Le Duc Tho, one of the opponents of economic re- 
form within the Vietnam Communist Party leadership, 
seen in April 1985 at observances of the tenth anni- 
versary of the capture of Saigon (now known as Ho 
Chi Minh City). 


—wWide World Photos. 


In addition to weighing heavily on the state budget, 
this huge apparatus manifested a debilitating bureau- 
cratic authoritarian political style and structure. A sys- 
tem of patron-client relations, which had developed 
during the 1960’s and 1970's, protected officials who 
were taking advantage of subsidized prices to make 
money. What came to be known as the “umbrella” sys- 
tem involved officials at every level of the bureaucracy. 
Sponsorship by a high-level party official brought a 
lower-level cadre quick promotions, salary increases, 
and special privileges, as well as protection (often ar- 
ranged by transfers to other, often higher, positions) 
from punishment for blatant corruption and thievery.°’ 

The VCP leadership long relied heavily on secrecy, 
closed party ranks, and the manipulation of information 
to avoid pressures for changes in personnel or policy. As 
Le Duc Tho reminded party members in 1984, “speaking 
ina disorderly manner outside the [party] conference is 
a violation of discipline. Only within the organization do 
we have freedom to speak.’”*® Even within the party, 
however, networks of graft and corruption could not be 
attacked publicly by party members, because of the al- 
leged need to “protect unity and consensus within the 
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party and state apparatus.”*° 


According to a critique in the mid-1980's, VCP con- 
gresses at both national and lower echelons had de- 
generated into “formalism,” without any serious debate 
on policies.2° An atmosphere of compulsory optimism 
about the party’s general line was fostered by promot- 
ing those cadres who flattered their superiors, those 
who complained were dismissed as “demagogic”’ and 
passed over or even subjected to more serious forms of 
retribution.?' By the early 1980's, when a party leader 
visited a province, the cadres accompanying him rou- 
tinely asked local party committee members not to re- 
port negative aspects of the local situation.°* 

Clearly, the first generation of party leaders, who 
were nearing retirement age in the early 1980's, failed 
to come to grips with the failure of Vietnam’s economic 
management system during the decade after Hanoi’s 
victory over the South. In the early 1980’s, the Political 
Bureau showed more concern about the renewed vitali- 
ty of the bourgeoisie in the South—the result of liberaliz- 
ing reforms there—than about the problem of disman- 
tling bureaucratic centralism.°? Only at the Eighth 
Central Committee Plenum in June 1985 did the VCP 
leadership identify ‘bureaucratic centralism” as the 
biggest hindrance to development.* 


A Decade of Economic Debate 


Throughout the 1980's, the Political Bureau was di- 
vided between those who believed that the state should 
not maintain tight controls over production and trade in 


27Nguyen Trung Thuc, “Umbrella,” in the “Ideological Activities” column 
of Tap Chi Cong San, April 1981, broadcast on Hanoi Radio, May 10, 1981, 
trans. in FBIS-EAS, May 12, 1981, pp. K/3-4. 

281 e Duc Tho, Party Building, p. 477. 

29Niguyen Trung Thuc, “Ideological Life: Words and Actions,” Tap Chi 
Cong San, April 1987, trans. in JPRS-ATC, Sept. 3, 1987, p. 105. 

30F or a critique of the traditional format of party congresses, see Thanh 
Thanh, “Ideological Life: The Congress Season,” Tap Chi Cong San, June 
1986, trans. in JPRS-SEA, Sept. 23, 1986, pp. 81-82. 

31Report to the Fifth Party Congress on Party Building Work, by Le Duc 
Tho, Mar. 27, 1982, Hanoi Domestic Service, Apr. 2, 1982, trans. in FBIS-EAS, 
Apr. 8, 1982, p. K/9. 

32Tran Dinh Van, “Dialogue-Monologue (The Story of Butakhin),” Dai 
Doan Ket, June 4, 1986, trans. in JPRS-SEA, Mar. 19, 1985, pp. 95-96. The 
author contrasts this situation with Ho Chi Minh’s admonition to his guards 
not to warn localities in advance that he was visiting, so that he could learn the 
real situation. 

33)n mid-1983, for example, the Central Committee explicitly postponed 
dealing with the reform of economic management to deal with the “struggle 
between two roads" (i.e., the struggle between socialism and capitalism). 
See Hoang Tung, ‘Some Views on Thoroughly Understanding the Resolution 
of the Fourth Party Central Committee Plenum,’ Nhan Dan, Aug. 30 and 
31, 1983, trans. in FB/S-EAS, Sept. 14, 1983, p. K/10. 

41 uong Dan, “How Is the Bureaucratic Mechanism Faring?” Lao Dong 
(Hanoi), Apr. 3, 1986. 
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violation of objective economic laws and those who 
were primarily concerned with maintaining the suprem- 
acy of the state sector in the economy. Debates fo- 
cused on price policy; the relative roles of the state and 
private sectors in industry; and the proper roles of ad- 
ministrative measures and of supply and demand in 
distribution.°° The major issues and themes of these 
debates were closely intertwined through each stage of 
the policy debate. 

At the beginning, the proponents of economic liber- 
alization were outnumbered and outranked in the Politi- 
cal Bureau. The first-generation leaders were deeply 
imbued with the orthodox Soviet view that “commodity 
relations,” i.e., the exchange of commodities and mon- 
ey on the basis of supply and demand, were merely 
remnants of pre-revolutionary society and should be 
done away with as soon as possible.°° Collusion be- 
tween dishonest state cadres and bourgeois traders 
was viewed as a manifestation of the threat from class 
and national enemies rather than as evidence of the de- 
generative nature of the bureaucratic subsidizing sys- 
tem itself.2” The state’s highest priority was the elimina- 
tion of private trade. The majority believed that the state 
had the power to prevent the tendency of free-market 
prices to increase spontaneously by broadening the 
role of the state in commerce and increasing efforts to 
punish and deter speculation and smuggling. 

Political Bureau members Vo Van Kiet and Nguyen 
Van Linh, both of whom were part of a younger genera- 
tion of party leaders, disagreed with this point of view. 
Linh, who succeeded Kiet as secretary of the Ho Chi 
Minh City Party Committee in late 1981, supported the 
bold economic experiments that Kiet had already initi- 
ated there, such as the joint state-private import-export 
companies that employed Chinese traders with over- 


SSExcept where otherwise indicated, this analysis of the leadership 
debate is based on an interview with a Vietnamese economist in November 
1982, and the following other sources, which suggest, directly or 
indirectly, the conflicting views held within the Political Bureau: Doan Trong 
Truyen, Mot So Van De Ve Chinh Sach Gia Ca Hien Nay (Some 
Fundamental Problems of Price Policy Today), Hanoi, Su That, 1981, 
pp. 102-06; Dao Duy Tung, “Some Problems of the Resolution of the 
Fourth Plenum of the Vietnam Communist Party (Fifth Term),” in Nam Vung 
Quan Diem Chi Dao Cua Hoi Nghi Trung Uong Lan Thu 4 (Firmly Grasp the 
Guiding Viewpoint of the Fourth Plenum), Hanoi, Thong Tin Ly Luan, 1983, 
marked for internal distribution; Nguyen Van Linh, Ho Chi Minh City: 10 
Years, trans. in JPRS-SEA, Aug. 26, 1987, p. 178; Vo Van Kiet, ‘Problems of 
Distribution and Circulation—New Solutions Based on New Viewpoints,” 
Tap Chi Cong San, June 1987, trans. in FB/S-EAS, July 23, 1987, pp. N/1-8. 

Vu Huu Ngoan, “Scientific-Practical Conference on Socialist 
Business: Some Matters of Methodology Concerning Socialist Business in Our 
Country Today,” Tap Chi Cong San, October 1986, trans. in JPRS-SEA, 
Feb. 17, 1987, pp. 63-64. 

37See, e.g., Dao Duy Tung, “The Initial Stage of the Transition Period 
and the Struggle Between the Two Roads,” Nhan Dan, June 18 and 29, 1982, 
trans. in FBIS-EAS, July 20, 1982, pp. K/8—12. 
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seas networks.°*° Both Kiet and Linh maintained that the 
socialist transformation of capitalist trade had been a 
serious mistake, and argued that a large part of the rea- 
son why the state could not meet the needs of the 
masses for consumer goods was that it was violating 
economic laws in its pricing policies and Its administra- 
tive controls over production and distribution. They 
viewed the increases in prices on the free market as a 
reflection of objective economic laws, which adminis- 
trative measures aimed at curbing “speculation and 
smuggling” were powerless to counteract. 

Kiet and Linh called for urgent and far-reaching 
changes in the economic management mechanism. 
They advocated the rapid dismantling of the system 
that provided ration cards for state cadres and workers 
and low-priced supplies to economic and political 
units. Tinkering with the system of subsidies, they ar- 
gued, would only encourage more speculation on price 
differences and contribute to the cycle of rising prices; 
the abolition of the system was the only way to stabilize 
prices and get control of corruption. Finally, they advo- 
cated giving state enterprises the freedom to go to the 
free market for raw materials and allowing small-scale 
capitalist enterprises to supply state and collective in- 
dustry as well as to compete with them in production, in 
order to make the state sector more efficient. 

The Political Bureau did not accept any of their pro- 
posals and instead supported conservatives who ar- 
gued that to encourage a free market in supplies anda 
competing small-capitalist sector would enhance the 
economic status of the urban bourgeoisie, and that the 
elimination of the system of supplying goods to workers 
and cadres at subsidized prices would create great 
hardships for those who depended on the state for their 
livelihood. Linh’s subsequent (and unexplained) re- 
moval from the Political Bureau in 1982 coincided with 
this shift of the VCP leadership toward a harder line on 
the private sector. In June 1985, however, Linh was re- 
elected to the Political Bureau at the Eighth Central 
Committee Plenum—the only Vietnamese party leader 
to ever make such a political comeback.°? 

The Resolution of the Eighth Plenum marked a turn- 
ing point in the ongoing economic policy debate. For 
the first time, the leadership committed itself to putting 
an end to “managing the economy mainly with adminis- 
trative orders.” The resolution called for ‘managing the 


°8The Chinese merchants involved had long-standing contacts with the 
party. From interview with Nguyen Kuan Oanh, economic adviser to Vo Van 
Kiet and Nguyen Van Linh, Ho Chi Minh City, August 1982. 

°°For the official biography of Linh, whose real name is Nguyen Van 
Cuc, see Hanoi Domestic Service, Dec. 18, 1986, trans. in FB/S-EAS, Dec. 19, 
1986, p. K/15. 
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Vietnam Communist Party leader Nguyen Van Linh 
talks with foreign reporters in Vietnam's National As- 
sembly in June 1987. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


economy on the basis of correctly perceiving and ap- 
plying objective laws.” It approved financial autonomy 
for basic economic units and an end to state subsidies, 
citing the system of artificially low prices for producer 
goods as the most serious form of state subsidies. The 
resolution demanded atrue and accurate calculation of 
the value of material produced by state enterprises as 
the most urgent reform.*° 

Political Bureau Resolution 28 on prices, wages, and 
money, adopted a few months later, in September 1985, 
however, fell short of the elimination of state subsidies 
that the Eighth Plenum had appeared to mandate. The 
leadership was not prepared to eliminate immediately 
the two-tier price system, fearing that it would push 
market prices to levels that would be “unacceptable to 
society.” Instead, this resolution offered a “transitional 
solution”: establishment of anew system of fixed official 
prices for key commodities that would reduce the cost 
of subsidies to the state budget, while keeping price in- 
creases to consumers at “acceptable” levels.*' 

According to Resolution 28, “the largest portion” of 
commodity subsidies would be eliminated, but certain 
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types of goods would still be rationed. In addition, some 
imported goods and some domestically manufactured 
consumer goods would be sold at subsidized prices 
(though subsidies would be reduced), and such goods 
as iron, steel, gasoline, and oil would be sold at differ- 
ent prices to the state-operated production sector, on 
the one hand, and to farmers and consumers, on the 
other. State grain procurement prices would still be 
substantially lower than free-market prices, and the 
state would still supply housing, medicine, and other 
social welfare benefits without regard to how much la- 
bor the recipient provided. 

Although Resolution 28 endorsed the idea of gradu- 
ally moving away from a pricing system under which 
goods were sold at two different prices, it failed to ad- 
dress the critical issue of which goods were to remain 
under the two-price system and which should be put 
under the one-price system at each stage of the transi- 
tion. The VCP leadership's inability to reach agreement 
on these issues resulted in the economic bureaucra- 
cy’s being unable to implement what should have been 
the most important Political Bureau reform of economic 
management up to that time.** 

The plans for “readjustment” in the price system 
were accompanied by an ill-conceived issuance of a 
new currency. In an attempt to gain greater control over 
the distribution of money in the society, the government 
limited to a minimum the assets that each citizen could 
convert into the new currency.*? As a consequence of 
this measure, free-market prices for staple goods such 
as pork and rice tripled between September 1985 and 
March 1986.44 The currency exchange also did not help 
raise production or stem the budget deficit. With prices 
for manufactured goods fixed, and with production costs 
continuing to rise, more enterprises failed to make any 
profit, and the state suffered a net loss of capital.4° 


4°Nguyen Lam, “Renovation of Economic Management Is an Urgent 
Task for the Development of Our Economy,” Giao Duc Ly Luan (Hanoi), March 
1986, trans. in JPRS-SEA, Sept. 18, 1986, pp. 84-85; and “Thoroughly 
Understanding the Basic Spirit of Resolution 8,” Giao Duc Ly Luan, 

October 1985, trans. in ibid., Apr. 17, 1986, pp. 82-83. 

“'This description is based on “Grasping the Spirit of the Resolution of 
the Eighth Plenum of the Party Central Committee,” Tap Chi Cong San, 
November 1985, trans. in ibid., Feb. 24, 1986, pp. 34-35; and Tran Xuan, 
“Thoroughly Understand the Party's Views on the Readjustment Made to the 
Price System,” Tap Chi Cong San, November 1985, trans. in ibid., Feb. 24, 
1986, pp. 44-46; and “Thoroughly Understanding the Spirit of Resolution 8,” 
loc. cit., pp. 83-84. 

42Thoroughly Understand the Resolution of the Fifth Party Central 
Committee Plenum,” Nhan Dan, July 27, 1988, trans. in FBIS-EAS, Sept. 29, 
1988, p. 60. 

43"Grasping the Spirit of the Resolution of the Eighth Plenum of the Party 
Central Committee,” loc. cit., p. 31. 

“4Robert Shaplen, Bitter Victory, New York, Harper & Row, 1986, p. 104. 
45"Thoroughly Understand the Party's Resolution on Prices, Wages, and 
Money in State-Operated Industry,” Tap Chi Cong San, February 1986, trans. 

in JPRS-SEA, June 10, 1986, pp. 10-11. 
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The VCP’s inability to implement either the Resolution 
of the Eighth Plenum or Resolution 28 reflected funda- 
mental ideological and policy differences among party 
leaders.*© Liberal reformists argued that reform mea- 
sures had failed because the leadership continued to 
violate objective economic laws. They pointed out that 
when free market prices underwent a rapid increase, 
enterprises were prevented from responding appropri- 
ately because they had to wait for permission to adjust 
their prices, a delay that caused a serious slowdown in 
production and commerce. Private traders, by con- 
trast, were free to take advantage of shortages to make 
more profit. The liberals also argued that the state trade 
system could not purchase paddy at the prices it was 
instructed to apply, because they were unrealistically 
low to attract sellers.7” 

The conservative evaluation of the situation empha- 
sized the state’s failure to “control the market” through 
administrative measures aimed at private merchants. 
An editorial in the party’s daily newspaper drew the les- 
son that readjusting prices without “resolutely and con- 
tinuously attacking” speculators and corrupt state per- 
sonnel and without “exercising the state monopoly 
control of staple goods” would cause even greater es- 
calation in free-market prices.*® 

In 1986, the VCP leadership turned to the issue of de- 
centralization of economic decision-making. Although 
there was general agreement that state enterprises 
lacked the authority to make the decisions necessary 
for efficient and rational management of production 
and distribution, some party officials opposed allowing 
state enterprises too much freedom in obtaining materi- 
als and marketing their products. They feared such a 
move would inevitably strengthen the collective and 
private sectors relative to the state sector.*9 

Liberal reformers wanted enterprises to be allowed 
to make their own decisions about products and pric- 
ing on the basis of market demand. They also wanted 
purchases of goods by the state to be limited to those 
negotiated through economic contracts with the enter- 
prises. This position, similar to the concept of “market 
socialism,” was rejected by the majority.°° 

The Political Bureau’s April 1986 draft resolution on 


46"Evaluate the Results Correctly, Adhere to the Guidelines, and 
Continue to Implement the Resolution of the Eighth Plenum of the Party 
Central Committee,” Giao Duc Ly Luan, December 1985, trans. in ibid., 
May 28, 1986, p. 79. 

47Speech by Nguyen Lam, loc. cit., p. 83. 

“8Nhan Dan, Nov. 19, 1985, trans. in FB/S-EAS, Nov. 20, 1985, 
pp. K/5-6. 

42"Speech by Truong Chinh at Cadre Conference to Study the Draft 
Political Report to be Presented at the Sixth National Congress of the Party, 
July 7-10, 1986,” Tap Chi Cong San, August 1986, trans. in JPRS-SEA, 
Dec. 1, 1986, pp. 11-14. 
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the autonomy of state economic installations fell well 
short of the autonomy sought by reformers.°' Most im- 
portant, enterprises still had to submit a plan for pro- 
duction and finance to the next highest management 
echelon for approval. However, the plethora of binding 
norms specifying production costs, labor, and many 
other aspects of operations formerly imposed on the 
enterprises by the state was reduced. All enterprises 
were to be assigned one or more of three basic norms 
set by the state: total output value, total quantity and 
quality of key products, and revenue contributions to 
the state budget. 

Those enterprises that produced goods not on the 
state's list of essential goods and that procured most of 
their supplies from nonofficial sources would have only 
one obligation to the state: their contribution to the state 
budget. Enterprises would no longer be supplied uni- 
laterally with materials by the central state bureaucracy 
but would have to sign contracts with state material- 
supply organizations. The latter, which in the past had 
not been held responsible when they failed to deliver 
timely and adequate supplies, would be responsible 
for honoring contracts and would suffer material penal- 
ties for failure to do so. Enterprises would have to cover 
their own costs from their production and business ac- 
tivities. This was what the VCP called “socialist busi- 
ness accounting” (hach toan kinh te xa hoi chu nghia). 
Enterprises that could not operate efficiently enough 
under the new arrangements to make a profit would ulti- 
mately face being closed. 

With some exceptions, such as perishable products, 
enterprises would still have to distribute their produc- 
tion through the state trade organization according to 
the terms of negotiated contracts. The state would re- 
tain full control over the pricing of products it consid- 
ered centrally important. For other important products, 
it would establish a standard price, and enterprises 
would have to justify before the Price Commission any 
departures from that established price. The enterprises 
themselves could establish prices on goods of lesser 
importance, but were expected to avoid “running after” 
free-market prices. 


©°Vo Chi Cong criticized this position in “The Autonomy and 
Responsibility of Basic Economic Units in Production and Business,” Tap Chi 
Cong San, June 1986, trans. in FBIS-EAS, Aug. 4, 1986, p. K/15. 

°'This description is based on the text of the draft resolution on 
“Ensuring Basic Economic Units’ Rights to Autonomy in Production and 
Business,” Nhan Dan, Apr. 23, 1986, trans. in ibid., May 20, 1986, 
pp. K/1—15. For further interpretation, see the speech by Vo Chi Cong, 
Hanoi Domestic Service, Apr. 23, 1986, trans. in ibid., May 1, 1986, p. K/1; 
and Nguyen Binh, “Understanding the Main Elements of the New Direction 
of Thinking Charted in Political Bureau Resolution 306 (Draft), Tap Chi Cong 
San, March 1987, trans. in JPRS-ATC, July 30, 1987, pp. 94-98. For the 
Council of Ministers Decision No. 76, June 26, 1986, see Nhan Dan, July 2, 
1986, trans. in JPRS-SEA, Aug. 13, 1986, pp. 75-83. 


A Turn Toward Reform 


At the Sixth VCP National Congress, in December 
1986, the leadership turned to Nguyen Van Linh, then 
71, to fill the post of party secretary general left vacant 
by Le Duan’s death six months earlier. The retirement at 
the congress of Truong Chinh, Pham Van Dong, and Le 
Duc Tho from the Political Bureau “for reasons of age 
and health” virtually eliminated the first generation of 
party leaders from the Political Bureau.°* Pham Hung 
was the sole first-generation leader remaining in the 
body. In addition to Linh’s election, the introduction of 
four new faces into the Political Bureau (Tran Xuan 
Bach, Nguyen Thanh Binh, Doan Khue, and Mai Chi 
Tho) and the elevation of Foreign Minister Nguyen Co 
Thach and Dong Si Nguyen from candidate to full mem- 
bership helped to move the debate on economic policy 
in the direction of liberalism. 

The Political Report to the congress reflected the im- 
pact of this generational change in the leadership: it ar- 
gued that it was impossible to abolish private trade ex- 
cept by making the state trade sector “outperform” it. 
The report further warned that an irrational price policy 
would not stop goods produced by the state from flow- 
ing into the free-market economy by devious routes, 
and that artificially low procurement prices would sim- 
ply cause peasants to withhold grain from the state. It 
called for the application of a single price policy, with 
temporary exceptions for the purchase of farm produce 
and the retail sale of consumer goods.°° 

But the reformers were in favor of going even further. 
They called for the replacement of the legal economic 
norms governing the operations of state enterprises 
with indirect economic instruments, such as contracts 
between the state and the enterprises. They also called 
for free trade in supplies between the state sector and 
the private and collective sectors, and the application 
of a single price system to all kinds of goods—not just 
those considered to be of lesser importance.“ 


*2A\| three remained as “advisers” to the Central Committee, who would 
participate in Political Bureau meetings “when necessary.” They were given 
access to all party documents and were accorded extraordinary powers, 
such as the ability to intervene on “important questions” without being asked 
and to “get the authorization of the Politburo to resolve certain concrete 
problems.” See AFP dispatch of Jan. 7, 1987, trans. in FB/S-EAS, Jan. 8, 1987, 
p. K/10. Truong Chinh died in September 1988. 

"Political Report of the VCP Central Committee at the Sixth Party 
Congress,” Hanoi Domestic Service, Dec. 16, 17, 19, 1986, trans. in 
JPRS-SEA, May 7, 1987, pp. 63-65. 

“The existence of such views was confirmed by an attack on them by 
Nguyen Van Linh at the Third Central Committee plenum, Aug. 24, 1987. See 
Hanoi Domestic Service, Aug. 31, 1987, trans. in FB/S-EAS, Sept. 2, 1987, 
p. 40. 
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At its Second Plenum, in April 1987, the Political Bu- 
reau accepted the reformers’ view that state prices for 
food procurement must be the result of genuine, rather 
than coerced, negotiations with the farmers.°° Also, 
after the April plenum, the leadership increased the 
prices of supplies to state enterprises. It did not, how- 
ever, eliminate subsidies to the enterprises in the form 
of capital and credit, nor did it increase their autono- 
my.°© The Political Bureau majority continued to hold 
that the state plan had to remain the dominant influence 
on economic development, and that the inflation rate 
had to be brought under control through increases in 
production before a complete elimination of bureau- 
cratic centralism was possible.°’ 

The Third Plenum of August 1987 decided that actual 
implementation of the new transitional system would 
begin in 1988. Initially, the system would only apply to 
those enterprises doing business with foreign countries 
and those that received nearly all of their supplies of 
materials from the state. In 1989-90, the entire state 
sector was to “basically” shift to operation under the 
“new management mechanism.’°° 

During the first phase of implementation in 1988, only 
asmall number of enterprises adopted the new method 
of business accounting. This prompted the VCP leader- 
ship to remind state-run economic units that they would 
be dissolved or put under a different form of ownership 
if they failed to switch successfully to business ac- 
counting.°? In 1989, the Central Committee acknowl- 
edged that the original timetable could not be met; it 
made 1992 rather than 1990 the year in which the bulk 
of the enterprises would have to shift to the full business 
accounting system.®°° 

Meanwhile, the broader ideological and policy shift 
of the VCP leadership toward a variant of “market so- 
cialism” continued. At its Sixth Plenum, in March 1989, 
the VCP Central Committee pledged that the state 
would henceforth use only economic levers such as tax 
and fiscal policies, rather than administrative mea- 
sures, to influence prices.®' Three years earlier, the Po- 
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Craftsmen assemble shoes in the private Hoang Ved 
Cooperative in Thu Duc. 


—The New York Times/Barbara Crossette and Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


litical Bureau majority had feared that shifting goods 
from artificially fixed prices to near-market prices would 
make prices soar. However, by 1989, when nearly all 
agricultural and industrial consumer goods, as well as 
a large proportion of industrial goods, were sold at 
close to market prices,©* the SRV achieved a relative 
stabilization of the inflation rate, at an officially reported 
34 percent, compared with about 170 percent in 1988.°° 
Equally striking is the fact that the SRV, which had been 
forced to import rice in 1988, actually exported 1.5 million 
tons in 1989. 

In the past, private industry had been viewed with 
suspicion and discriminated against in access to sup- 
plies and credits. As recently as 1986, the VCP leader- 
ship had held along debate before deciding whether or 
not to let private capitalists hire as many as 10 workers. 


62"Seeking to Understand the Resolution of the Sixth Plenum of the Party 
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But in 1988, the state issued decrees recognizing the 
long-term importance of private industry and guaran- 
teeing its existence as part of a “multi-component 
economy.” Within a year, there were some private in- 
dustrial enterprises in the north employing as many as 
1,000 workers.®° 

With regard to agriculture, Political Bureau Resolu- 
tion 10 in April 1988 called for important changes in 
land allocation. Under the old contract system, cooper- 
ative land had been allocated to households in scat- 
tered fragments; allocations were now to take the form 
of single parcels of land, with cultivation rights fixed 
for a period of 15 to 19 years. Thus, the peasants were 
given something approaching ownership rights to the 
land. Moreover, instead of allocating land on the basis 
of the number of laborers per family, the allocation was 
to take into account the relative skill and efficiency of 
each household in crop cultivation. Those who had met 
quotas and taxes were to be allocated more land than 
those who had failed to do so. 

The effect of this land reform is that land is no longer 
truly collectivized and that agricultural cooperatives 
are increasingly a misnomer. In fact, the production 
groups, who actually exchange labor with one another, 
are the only collective institutions remaining. Agricul- 
tural cooperatives have been allowed to break up into 
production groups or “production solidarity teams’ — 
smaller and lower collective forms in which land has al- 
ways been considered as privately owned. In the north- 
ern province of Hoang Lien Son, 316 out of 776 Ccooper- 
atives had already been changed to “solidarity teams” 
by early 1990. Initial surveys on the impact of the new 
agricultural policies in the province indicated that it had 
reduced by 90 percent the number of families receiving 
insufficient food.°” 


Political Reform 


As part of its campaign for “renovation,” the VCP has 
carried out limited political reforms under the general 
rubric of “broadening democracy.” These reforms, 
which have been directed at expanding the political 
role of the legislature, mass organizations, the press, 


and cultural life, were in large part prompted by the be- 


lief that the party’s failure to deal in a timely fashion with 
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the deformities in its economic management system 
was due in large part to the bureaucratization of the po- 
litical system. The reforms sought to encourage wider 
and more open debate and to satisfy the widespread 
desire for greater freedom. It was felt that if “intellectual 
power’ were to be mobilized to solve vexing questions 
of economic development there would have to be free- 
dom of thought and free debate both within the party 
and in the rest of society.°° 

Political reforms in the Soviet Union had some impact 
on Vietnamese thinking. Until the era of “perestroyka,” 
VCP leaders had taken the pre-reform USSR as the 
model for a socialist system in terms of its economy and 
politics. Once the Soviets themselves concluded that 
the Soviet model of proletarian dictatorship had been 
the product of a system of “bureaucratic state social- 
ism’ based on a mistaken concept of socialism, Vietnam- 
ese leaders were able to think more critically about their 
own political institutions.©? 

A major objective of “democratization” was to turn the 
rubber-stamp National Assembly into an active legisla- 
tive and representative body. In theory, the Assembly is 
the supreme authority in the Vietnamese state structure, 
but until the 1980’s, its legislative function was discount- 
ed by VCP leaders. Its two annual sessions were purely 
formal affairs at which deputies unanimously approved 
measures adopted earlier by a plenum of the party Cen- 
tral Committee. ’° 

After the Sixth Party Congress, National Assembly 
deputies began to question and criticize individual 
government ministers in public for failing to halt the sky- 
rocketing prices of essential goods.”' At the first ses- 
sion of the next National Assembly, in 1987, former Na- 
tional Assembly Chairman Nguyen Huu Tho made it 
clear that henceforth the party’s leadership over the As- 
sembly would be through persuasion on the part of par- 
ty members within the body—i.e., that the party’s views 
would no longer be imposed on the entire membership. 
He announced that unanimous votes would no longer 
be required on some substantive issues, and that se- 
Cret balloting would be used for the first time, so that 
deputies could exercise their own judgment. ’* General 
Secretary Linh criticized the “formalism and bureau- 
Cratism” of previous Assemblies and insisted that 
elected bodies must no longer be presented with “faits 
accomplis” that required a “rubber stamp.””° 

Election of the chairman of the Council of Ministers 
(i.e., the premier), which had previously been a pro for- 
ma affair, began to take on a competitive dimension. In 
the 1987 election of Pham Hung to the post, some dep- 
uties for the first time supported candidates other than 
the winner.’4 And the following year, with the press ob- 
serving the entire session for the first time, the Assem- 
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An undated photo of Do Muoi, who faced competition in 
his election as Prime Minister by Vietnam’s National As- 
sembly in June 1988. 


—Wide World Photos. 


bly moved closer to a real contest for the leading state 
position: acting Premier Vo Van Kiet (Pham Hung had 
died) received 168 votes to Do Muoi's 296, despite the 
fact that Do Muoi was clearly supported for the post by 
the Council of Ministers. Kiet and Nguyen Co Thach, 
both of whom were nominated, asked to withdraw from 
the election to make it unanimous, but many delegates 
insisted that there be at least two candidates from 
whom to choose. ’° 
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At the December 1988 session of the Assembly, the 
newly-accepted principle that the party would set only 
general orientations on policy issues and allow the As- 
sembly to legislate without direct interference was put 


into operation for the first time.”° By 1989, all group 


meetings as well as plenary sessions of the Assembly 
were being reported live on radio and television, and 
there were heated debates on such controversial is- 
sues as whether or not private newspapers are neces- 
sary to ensure press freedom and who may appoint or 
dismiss a newspaper's editor. The Assembly voted 
separately on each of the controversial articles in the 
press bill.’” The Assembly also voted to postpone final 
passage of a trade union bill, recommending further 
consultation with the unions and revisions before its 
resubmission in the next session. ’® 

Although the Assembly has become a forum for lively 
debate on issues, and occasionally divides sharply on 
a draft law, a close vote is more likely to indicate con- 
flicts between the interests of the party leadership and 
those of the party-state bureaucracy than to reflect 
genuine autonomy from the government.’? On issues 
that pit the power of the state against non-party inter- 
ests, the number of truly independent voices in the As- 
sembly remains small, as indicated by the 354-to-33 
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vote in December 1989 in favor of a provision of the 
press law prohibiting privately-owned newspapers.°° 

Real autonomy, which would be manifested in the 
Assembly's assertion of control over the legislative 
agenda, would require an electoral system in which 
candidates for the assembly are selected without the 
intervention of the VCP. In fact, however, the party has 
always “recommended” the candidates for the 100 
electoral districts around the country.®' These candi- 
dates are generally full or alternate members of the 
Central Committee, or government ministers (who must 
be elected to hold their jobs and therefore are expected 
to win election automatically).°* 

Although party membership is not a requirement of 
candidacy, the process of candidate selection has 
been dominated in the past by party committees at the 
province or city and district level. As a result, the vast 
majority of the candidates who are selected by party 
committees for inclusion on the lists submitted to the 
mass organizations (which supposedly “choose” the 
candidates) have always been party members. In the 
Eighth National Assembly, only about 25 percent of the 
deputies came from outside the party.2° Although 
former Assembly Chairman Nguyen Huu Tho in 1989 
called for an end to the practice of the party “recom- 
mending” candidates,** there is no evidence that the 
VCP has decided to give up its control over candidate 
selection and risk the election of a predominantly non- 
party National Assembly. 


Mass Organizations 


Mass organizations in the Vietnamese political sys- 
tem have served primarily as means to persuade vari- 
ous social and economic groups to carry out party lines 
and state policies. Each of the mass organiza- 
tions—the Federation of Trade Unions, the Ho Chi Minh 
Youth Union, the Collective Peasants’ Union, the Wo- 
men’s Association, and the Fatherland Front—long re- 
mained under firm party control. Party Central Commit- 
tee members hold key leadership posts in these 
organizations, and “party groups” (dang doan) domi- 
nate their executive committees. In addition, they are 
explicitly required in their statutes to base their activi- 
ties on the party’s line and policies.®° 

When the “renovation” campaign began, mass orga- 
nizations were criticized as bureaucratized, undemocrat- 
ic institutions that had lost touch with their constituencies. 
A cadre of the Youth Union criticized the “remoteness” of 
its leadership from its members.°° VCP General Secre- 
tary Nguyen Van Linh noted that trade unions were widely 
ridiculed as “‘the fifth wheel” in enterprises.®” 
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The VCP has been searching for ways to reform the 
structures and roles of mass organizations and their re- 
lationships with the party and the state without losing 
control over them. Party officials have suggested that 
the youth union needs to “organize independent bases 
capable of carrying out activities on their own initia- 
tives.”®° Noting that the Federation of Trade Unions 
was originally set up on a “wartime configuration” as a 
highly centralized “command system,” a party official 
proposed in August 1988 that the system be reorga- 
nized along occupational union lines, with a “central 
council” whose members would be elected by the oc- 
cupational unions themselves rather than at a central 
congress.®? The official organ of the federation, Lao 
Dong, called for the elimination of “an incorrect notion 
of one-way unity between the federation and the state,” 
i.e., complete subordination of the labor union organi- 
zation to the state.2° And writers in that newspaper 
challenged the traditional notion that the role of trade 
unions is to be a “school of socialism,” arguing that 
their role should be to defend the interests of their mem- 
bers, because the state is inevitably bureaucratic.?' 
The law on trade unions passed in 1989 declares both 
roles legitimate, but does not specify which is the priori- 
ty role.2? However, there has been no move to restruc- 
ture the federation to give it greater independence. 

So far, the most concrete result of the criticism 
of “formalism” in mass organizations has been the 
transformation in 1988 of the former Collective Peas- 
ants’ Union into a “National Peasants’ Union” (NPU), 
open to all farmers, whether members of cooperatives 
or not. At least one cadre of the NPU claimed that its 
purpose was to “protect poor peasants from exploita- 
tion by local cadres.”?° At the organization’s first con- 
gress, held in March 1988, delegates argued that peas- 
ants should be guaranteed at least 40 to 50 percent of 
their crop, and that the cooperative management ap- 
paratus should be reduced by at least half. Delegates 
further complained about the prices paid by state com- 
mercial enterprises and the failure of the latter to make 
payments promptly.2* But party chief Linh made it clear 
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in his speech to the congress that the organization 
would not be allowed to make demands that would con- 
flict with the overall national interest in keeping down 
food prices.?° 

A contradiction between the two principles put for- 
ward by the Sixth VCP Congress confounds the prob- 
lem of reforming the structure and operations of mass 
organizations. On one hand, party committees are sup- 
posed to “respect the organizational independence of 
mass organizations”; on the other hand, they ‘must as- 
sume close leadership over mass organizations” by 
setting objectives and assigning cadres.°%° The conflict 
between these two principles seems likely to be re- 
solved in the end in favor of party control. 


The Media and Cultural Realms 


Before the mid-1980’s, newspapers were used by 
party leaders and bureaucrats to make themselves 
look good. However, in the run-up to the Sixth VCP Con- 
gress, as part of the “renovation” process, there were 
calls to end such blatant propaganda and to allow a 
more critical press, with more expression of contrasting 
views. The press was now conceived as ‘the voice of 
the party” which also “reflects the voice of the peo- 
ple.” Journalists were encouraged for the first time to 
investigate cases of wrong-doing by prominent state 
and party cadres, to reveal the oppression visited on 
the public by the state apparatus, and to expose the un- 
varnished social and economic realities of Vietnamese 
life. Newspapers began publishing in-depth investiga- 
tive stories and critical analyses; interviewers even 
peppered party officials with embarrassing queries re- 
garding questionable practices in their localities. And 
there were lively debates on major political issues in 
many newspapers (though not in the stolid pages of the 
party daily, Nhan Dan). 

The independence of the press, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to be circumscribed by high-level political inter- 
ference. Prior to 1988, journalists could not publish a 
specific story without first getting the approval of the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee (CC) and of the 
Press Division of the CC’s Propaganda and Training 
Department. Journalists who with apparent impunity 
had been investigating and publishing stories about 
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corruption on the part of Ha Trong Hoa, the VCP secre- 
tary of Thanh Hoa province, were ordered to stop pub- 
lishing such articles once it was decided to elevate Hoa 
from candidate member to full member of the Central 
Committee.2? However, when Hoa continued to abuse 
his power, newspapers were permitted to publish re- 
ports of corrupt practices of the province committee, 
signaling that the party leadership’s patience had been 
stretched too far. '°° 

The new relative freedom of the press, including the 
ending of prior consultation with party censors in 1988, 
encouraged some journalists to call for the removal of 
the remaining party constraints on their freedom to re- 
port and comment. At a debate organized by the VCP 
Secretariat, the chairman of the Vietnamese Journa- 
lists’ Association complained about interference by 
party leaders in the coverage of individual cases of 
abuse of power. And the VPA general who is the editor 
of the Army daily Quan Doi Nhan Dan expressed regret 
that the press was allowed only to debate “the means of 
applying policies” instead of the correctness of the pol- 
icies themselves. '°' 

Paralleling the enlargement of the sphere of press 
freedom was the emergence of greater freedom for 
writers and artists to reflect in their works current eco- 
nomic and political realities, as well as their own per- 
sonal visions.'°* Writers are increasingly choosing 
themes based on their own lives rather than on the party 
line and writing in styles far removed from the “socialist 
realism’ that had been in official favor. For example, the 
most popular plays in the latter half of the 1980's por- 
trayed war heroes returning to spiritual emptiness and 
alienation. They also depicted party officials as petty, 
narrow-minded, and arrogant. For the first time, plays in 
Hanoi played to packed houses. '°% 

Many of the restrictions on literary publishing have 
also been dropped. Popular literary works by anti-Com- 
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munist authors of the prerevolutionary period—such as 
Nhat Linh and Khai Hung—that had been banned pre- 
viously were now allowed to be published or per- 
formed. '°* And writers and artists became more vocal 
in demanding freedom. At a meeting with Nguyen Van 
Linh in October 1987, they complained that party lead- 
ership over culture had been “undemocratic, despotic, 
and overbearing” and called for an “untying” of culture 
from party control. Linh accepted the legitimacy of their 
complaints and pledged to take “remedial action and 
institute legal documents.” The Political Bureau res- 
olution on cultural policy issued a few weeks later put 
new emphasis on freedom for writers and artists and 
pledged that with the exception of those works that 
were ‘“anti-people, anti-socialist, or anti-peace, ’ literary 
works “have the right to be freely circulated and placed 
under the assessment and judgment of public opinion 
and criticism.” '°° 

Vietnamese society has been undergoing a process 
of “creeping pluralism” in other ways as well. In 1989, 
the SRV’s first private university, Thang Long Universi- 
ty, was permitted to open in Hanoi. Several state-run 
universities in the South were permitted to elect their 
own rectors rather than having them imposed by the 
state as in the past. There were also plans to open other 
private schools for medicine and social work in Ho Chi 
Minh City. And in May 1989, as Chinese youth occu- 
pied Beijing’s Tiananmen Square, university students 
in Hanoi organized “‘teach-ins” to air complaints about 
their curriculum as well as their living conditions. The 
government responded rapidly with an increase in food 
allowances for students. '°7 

Meanwhile, although publishing any book or periodi- 
cal without specific government license was still illegal, 
the new atmosphere of relatively free debate embold- 
ened many individuals and groups to do so. In 1988, an 
investigation by the Interior Ministry found that of 
the more than 400 newspapers being circulated, only 
half were licensed, and that nearly 40 percent of 162 
books printed in 1987 were “illegal.’”'°8 

Although, as we shall see below, SRV politics are not 
yet pluralistic in the sense that political groups can free- 
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ly organize, the germ of at least one independent politi- 
cal organization has emerged in the form of the ‘Club of 
Former Resistance Fighters,” an association of former 
officers of the revolutionary army, all of whom are party 
members. It first organized in Ho Chi Minh City in 1983 
and later set up branches in surrounding provinces. 
Led by Gen. Tran Van Tra, a zone commander in the 
South throughout the resistance wars against both 
France and the United States and the military governor 
of Saigon immediately after conclusion of the latter, the 
Organization began requesting official recognition in 
1985, but was ignored by the government. '°° 

In 1988, the club sent a letter to the Central Commit- 


| tee and the National Assembly urging that a genuinely 


democratic election—free from pressure from party 
leaders—be held for premier. The club’s leaders hoped 
to help Southern reformist Vo Van Kiet defeat the party 
leadership's choice, Do Muoi. They implicitly accused 
Muoi of having committed “serious errors which have 
had long-term disastrous consequences’—a reference 
to his role in the harsh campaign for the socialist trans- 
formation of trade in the South after 1978. In 1988, the 
Club did not call for pluralism, since it regarded itself as 
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a ‘pressure group” within the VCP. It did, however, at- 
tack the party for failing to practice openness and for 
various socio-economic policies. ''° In March 1990, the 
government finally gave the organization official recog- 
nition as the Vietnam Veterans’ Association. 


The Struggle over Pluralism 


The process of “broadening of democracy” was nev- 
er intended by the VCP leadership to lead to genuine 
pluralism or multiparty democracy, as envisioned by 
some Communists in Poland and Hungary. The think- 
ing of the Vietnamese Party is clearly more in line with 
that of the Chinese Communist Party leadership than 
with the pluralist tendencies in Eastern Europe. The 
combination of new domestic demands for freedom 
from party interference and even for freedom for other 
parties to operate, in the context of disturbing ideologi- 
cal influences coming from Eastern Europe, has 
brought strong warnings from the VCP leadership and 
a tightening of control over publishing. 

Despite their decision in 1986 to broaden freedom of 
opinion and encourage more public debate, most Polit- 
ical Bureau members have a deep fear of the public’s 
becoming too assertive and slipping outside the party’s 
control. They still tend to regard even criticism of the 
policies and performance of the party leadership as il- 
legitimate. Ina revealing document issued in late 1988, 
the Political Bureau warned against anyone “taking ad- 
vantage of democracy and openness to distort the 
truth, to negate revolutionary gains, and to attack the 
party leadership and state management out of unto- 
ward personal motives.’'"' 

In early 1989, a leading party official complained 
about “some people” who had demanded “absolute 
democracy and openness as well as press indepen- 
dence from the party committee and other leading 
echelons.” Such “extreme democracy,” he charged, 
would ‘allow the movement to develop in a chaotic and 
anarchic situation” and play into the hands of those 
who opposed the reforms already brought about.''* 
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As demands for more freedom were linked with the 
issue of “pluralism’’—i.e., the end of the VCP’s political 
monopoly—the party leadership responded by putting 
the concept of pluralism beyond the bounds of accept- 
able discourse. In a talk to journalists in early 1989, Linh 
indicated that some “national bourgeoisie, intellectu- 
als, and petty bourgeoisie’ had voiced a desire for 
“oluralism,” and he expressed the fear that they might 
propose a “multiparty system, the existence of opposi- 
tion parties within the socialist system, and so forth.”''° 

By late 1989, demands for even greater press free- 
dom so disturbed the party leaders that they pulled 
back from the limited openness embraced at the Sixth 
VCP Congress. At a Congress of the Vietnamese Jour- 
nalists’ Association in October, Premier Do Muoi signifi- 
cantly amended the concept, first presented at the 
Sixth VCP Congress, that the press should be a “forum 
of the people” as well as a tool of the party. He noted 
that “people are not a homogeneous group,” and that 
“bad elements” had to be prevented from using the 
press to “create trouble and disturb internal security... .” 
Party organs would not control the press by ordering 
journalists to write specific articles, he said, but they 
would hold regular meetings with journalists to notify 
them of the party’s “policies and guidelines for each 
specific period.”''4 

Predictably, the draft press law submitted to the Na- 
tional Assembly in December 1989 rejected the possi- 
bility of privately-owned newspapers. Backers of the 
draft law argued that the state should be trying to broad- 
en state and collective ownership, not private ownership; 
that, with 265 newspapers and radio stations, there al- 
ready were enough news media; and that the press is 
not the only forum for working people. The law reflected 
a renewed emphasis on centralized party-state control 
over the press, defining “state management” of the 
press to include “guiding and controlling the imple- 
mentation of press orientations and tasks... .”"!° 

At the Sixth VCP Central Committee Plenum in March 
1989, Linh attacked what he called “a small number of 
ill-intentioned people” who had argued that the leader- 
ship of the party was an obstacle to democratization. 
Although these people were not identified, it seems evi- 
dent that Linh was referring to members of the Central 
Committee itself. The Secretary General advocated 
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“broadening democracy and reaching a consensus 
through debate,” but added that “we do not tolerate 
pluralism.”"'® 

But “pluralism” as a topic of debate would not go 
away. Taking their cues from Soviet documents that re- 
ferred to “socialist pluralism,” some in the party argued 
that pluralism could refer to the coexistence of several 
economic sectors and interests, to a diversity of social- 
ist models, to a system in which parties other than the 
communist party exist but accept the latter's leading role, 
or even to a system with more than one communist par- 
ty.''” Implicit in their arguments was the notion that plu- 
ralism was compatible with the interests of socialism. 

The search for an acceptable concept of pluralism 
on the part of some VCP members reflected a growing 
dissatisfaction with the party's monopoly of political 
power. Some party members argued that the “negativ- 
ism, disorder, and sluggishness” that was admittedly 
occurring in socialist countries could be explained by 
the fact that the ruling parties of these countries permit- 
ted no real political competition.''® Others pointed to 
the fact that Vietnam was now committed to the long- 
term existence of a multisectoral economy and should 
therefore allow pluralism in political parties and ideolo- 
gy as well.''9 

These arguments were not well received by the VCP 
leadership. A leading member of the Central Commit- 
tee characterized all proposals for a socialist “loyal op- 
position” as “schemes to lessen or neutralize the party 
leadership, thus creating political counterbalances in 
society against the party.” The party’s preference was 
to deal with such proposals either by arguing that they 
would lead ultimately to “turmoil and anarchy” or by 
linking such notions to putative efforts by imperialists to 
undermine socialism in the world.'*° When the Polish 
and Hungarian parties gave up their control over their 
respective governments to non-Communists, VCP 
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leaders made it clear that they believed that pluralist 
ideas had played into the hands of imperialist schemes 
seeking to undermine socialist regimes and restore 
capitalism. '2' 

Tothe pro-pluralism argument that posited that since 
a multi-sectoral economy existed, so should a multi- 
party political system, Secretary General Linh replied 
that the state sector still played the dominant role in the 
Vietnamese economy and that all sectors are in the pro- 
cess of being “transformed by the state in the direction 
of socialism.”'** As the rest of the ruling communist 
parties gave up their monopoly of power in Eastern Eu- 
rope in the autumn of 1989, the VCP party newspaper 
took an even broader theoretical approach to the prob- 
lem: the existence of multiple parties in capitalist sys- 
tems reflects the conflicts of interest among factions of 
the bourgeoisie as well as between capital and labor, 
while in a socialist society, there are no fundamental 
conflicting interests. But the party’s main argument re- 
mained the same: that there was no need for a multipar- 
ty system in a socialist society, because a single party 
can still be “truly democratic.” '?° 

The VCP leadership failed to silence calls for a multi- 
party system, however. In early 1990, the first evidence 
of support for a multiparty system within the VCP Cen- 
tral Committee itself surfaced, when Linh publicly at- 
tacked “opportunists” in the body for advocating the 
concept.'** The sudden emergence in late 1989 of Po- 
litical Bureau member Tran Xuan Bach—who was for- 
merly known as one of the body’s more conservative 
members—as an advocate of bolder steps toward de- 
mocratization suggests that he saw a significant con- 
stituency within the party for political pluralism. Bach's 
ouster from the leadership at the Eighth Plenum, in 
March 1990, for violations of “organizational principles 
and discipline” is likely to be only a temporary setback 
for the growing movement in the party for pluralism. '*° 
Party members who have hesitated to voice their 
doubts about the party’s monopoly of power in the past 
were certainly encouraged by the acceptance by MI- 
khail Gorbachev and the CPSU of the principle of a 
multiparty system in February 1990. 
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Clearly, there are supporters and opponents of liber- 
alization of the economy and political system in both re- 
gions of Vietnam, but dramatic differences in attitude 
toward democratization have emerged in recent years 
between Northerners and Southerners in the VCP, in 
the National Assembly, and in non-state institutions. In 
general, Southerners have tended to favor the relax- 
ation of restraints by the party on private citizens and 
more decentralization of power. It was pressure from 
Southerners in the party leadership that led to the major 
shifts toward liberalization of the economy, and it was 
primarily Southerners, especially those from Ho Chi 
Minh City, in the National Assembly who pushed for real 
competition in the election of Vietnam's premier and 
who voted in favor of allowing privately published 
newspapers. Also, city and provincial officials in the 
South have been slow to implement central state direc- 
tives prohibiting them from authorizing publications. '*° 
And, as we have seen, the first “pressure group” to 
emerge in SRV politics, the Vietnam Veterans’ Associa- 
tion, has distinctly Southern roots. 

The political differences between the Mekong Delta 
region (formerly known as Cochinchina) and the Cen- 
tral and Northern regions obviously reflect the greater 
entepreneurial, cosmopolitan character of the South— 
resulting from the concentration of a large Chinese 
merchant class in Saigon and the explosion of private 
enterprise in the period of US involvement in the Viet- 
nam War. They also reflect different political experi- 
ences. French colonial regulations permitted political 
parties and elections in the South (even though the 
electorate was narrow), as well as greater freedom of 
speech and press. In contrast, no political participation 
was allowed during the colonial period in the North and 
Center. Moreover, the South experienced a period of 
political semi-pluralism, with competing parties and a 
relatively free press, during the Vietnam War. 

Finally, the widespread criticism of the authoritarian- 
ism of the Hanoi government by Southerners both with- 
in and outside the party stems in part from their strong 
feelings about the way the leadership in the North 
pushed through rapid reunification without consulting 
with Southerners, who were more familiar with the situa- 
tion in the South. '*” Northerners ignored the advice of 
party officials and economic specialists in the South, 
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who argued against forcefully collectivizing agriculture 
and eliminating capitalist trade and industry, policies 
that made a shambles of the economy in the South. 


Conclusion 


The Vietnamese party and state have evolved as a 
result of leadership changes and the cumulative im- 
pact of experience. The former heavily centralized 
state economic management is giving way to the ac- 
ceptance of the private sector, competition, and objec- 
tive economic laws. If the inflation rate continues to sta- 
bilize and the VCP leadership continues its dismantling 
of the old system of subsidies, fixed prices, and bu- 
reaucratic controls, the SRV will have eliminated the 
biggest obstacle to liberating its productive capabili- 
ties. It has already gone further toward economic liber- 
alization than seemed possible only a few years ago. 
Following a visit in July 1989, a team of the International 
Monetary Fund praised the SRV for dismantling domes- 
tic monopolies and linking domestic prices with world 
prices, thus ceasing to shield local producers from in- 
ternational competition. '78 

Many observers of communist reforms have ex- 
pressed doubt that economic liberalization can be car- 
ried out successfully by a party/state bureaucracy 
whose interests lie in maintaining maximum control 
over society and whose leading officials are not ac- 
countable to the public through free, competitive elec- 
tions, i.e., it is widely believed that economic liberal- 
ization is unworkable without political liberalization. 
While there is no assurance that the process will not still 
be halted or reversed by a party leadership that begins 
to fear its loss of control, the VCP Political Bureau ap- 
pears to have concluded that the dismantling of the 
Stalinist system of economic management is the only 


way it can avoid growing political unrest. As the pro- 
cess of reform continues—and especially if it produces 
widespread improvement in standards of living, as it 
appears to have done thus far—it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for party leaders to reverse it without 
triggering even greater public opposition. 

It may be accurate to say that economic and limited 
political liberalization inevitably stimulate demands for 
greater freedom and political participation. The SRV 
faces the prospect of increased domestic discord in 
the near future over that issue. As VCP Political Bureau 
member Tran Xuan Bach warned in a December 1989 
speech, “there is still unrest among the people,” be- 
cause of demands for “more democracy and more so- 
cial justice... .”'*° The unrest is the result partly of the 
opening-up of debate, which brought to the surface the 
antagonism of intellectuals, students, journalists, and 
others toward pervasive party control over every as- 
pect of intellectual and political life; partly of the “creep- 
ing pluralism” of Vietnamese society; and partly of the 
impact of the events in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union on the VCP. 

In the short run, the Vietnamese Communist leader- 
ship is firmly committed to a political system under tight 
one-party control and will try to manage and deflect 
pressures for a multiparty system. Over the course of 
the 1990's, however, the cumulative impact of the 
opening up of the political system in the Soviet Union, 
the opening of the Vietnamese economy to foreign cap- 
ital, and the continued development of a pluralistic so- 
ciety and an ideologically pluralistic communist party is 
likely to create irresistible pressures on the VCP to allow 
genuine political competition. 
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massive political and economic 
change many years before the up- 
heavals of 1989. After the late 
1940's, Eastern Europe’s Marxist- 
Leninist regimes had lost whatever 
political legitimacy they might have 
enjoyed at the outset of their exist- 
| ence. They were artificially propped 
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up by a combination of their own 
use of coercion and the implied 
threat of Soviet intervention against 
departures both from Leninist politi- 
cal arrangements and from active 
alliance with the Soviet Union in 
the political, military, and economic 
spheres. 

By 1989, coercion had proved to 
be ineffective either in alleviating 
economic problems or in halting 
massive expressions of political 
discontent. Moreover, Mikhail Gor- 
bachev removed the threat of So- 
viet intervention by repeated and in- 
creasingly explicit statements to the 
effect that the USSR would not inter- 
fere in East European internal af- 
fairs. As he said in October 1989 in 
Finland, asymbol of East European 
aspirations to autonomy, “We have 
no right, moral or political right, 
to interfere in events happening 
there.”' Such statements were giv- 
en credence by the general posture 
of Soviet foreign policy, which 
moved to reduce both commit- 
ments abroad and the chances of 
military confrontation with the West. 
Crude interference with develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe, it was re- 
alized by policy-makers in Moscow, 
would likely halt the very impressive 
strides Gorbachev had made in 
winning the confidence of the West, 


'The New York Times, Oct. 26, 1989. 
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which in turn facilitated the conclu- 
sion of arms-control agreements 
and created the possibility for sub- 
stantial Western assistance to the 
troubled Soviet economy. 

The works under review were, of 
course, written before the revolu- 
tions of 1989 in Eastern Europe. Jo- 
seph Rothschild’s book is a political 
history of Eastern Europe since 
World War Il. By contrast, Ronald A. 
Linden’s and Judy Batt’s works use 
comparative approaches to treat 
more narrowly focused issues in se- 
lected East European countries. Al- 
though none of these works predict- 
ed the imminent end of communism 
in Eastern Europe, their different 
historical, political, and economic 
perspectives elucidate many of the 
contradictions, dilemmas, and prob- 
lems that underscored the fragility of 
Marxism-Leninism in Eastern Europe 
and that ultimately led to the demise 
of communism in the region. 


THE FRAGILITY of the East Europe- 
an communist regimes derived 
from several related sources. Pri- 
mary among them was the failure of 
most of these regimes to establish 
or retain political authority, that is, to 
win the acknowledgment of the 
populations that the regimes had a 
right to rule. In Poland, Hungary, 
Romania, and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, the regimes had 
never enjoyed legitimacy and ruled 
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largely through power, not author- 
ity. In Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia, they had started 
out in the late 1940’s with some de- 
gree of legitimacy—a very high one 
in Yugoslavia—but repressive poli- 
cies, economic failures, and unre- 
solved ethnic tensions eroded le- 
gitimacy in these countries. 

In Romania, Gheorghe Gheorgiu- 
Dej and his successor, Nicolae 
Ceausescu, tried to make national- 
ism the true basis of authority, but 
economic privation and Ceauses- 
cu’s megalomania wiped out the 
gains of the decade following 1965. 
To some extent, Romania’s eco- 
nomic difficulties resulted from in- 
ternational developments, such as 
the oil crisis and the fall of the Shah 
of Iran, but to a greater extent they 
were the product of domestic policy 
failures. The suffering of Romanian 
consumers had been so extensive 
and prolonged that no amount of 
nationalist posturing, which de- 
clined in recent years in any case, 
nor ersatz leadership charisma, 
could make up for it. If an opposition 
movement did not arise in Romania, 
it was not because the Ceausescu 
regime had won legitimacy, but be- 
cause it exercised coercion effec- 
tively and, for various reasons, its 
population was less susceptible to 
infection by democratic values from 
the other East European countries. 

Soviet intervention in 1968 cut 
short a very different attempt at es- 
tablishing authority in Czechoslova- 
kia, where reformers were trying to 
evolve a post-Stalinist and even de- 
Leninized version of socialism suit- 
able to an advanced _ industrial 
country with democratic traditions. 
Once Leonid Brezhnev and his as- 
sociates, including East European 
leaders such as Walter Ulbricht 
and Wtadystaw Gomutka, fathomed 
how truly revisionist the ideas of the 
Prague Spring were, they moved to 
end it, thus, as it turns out, post- 
poning by 20 years the search 


for an economically viable and po- 
litically acceptable system that 
could still claim to be socialist. Gor- 
bachev has derived some of his 
reform program from the Prague 
Spring without acknowledging the 
SOUICE. 

A third strategy for gaining legiti- 
macy was consumerism. In Poland 
and Hungary, communist parties la- 
bored under the triple burden of be- 
ing identified with Russia (an his- 
toric enemy), atheism, and Jewry. 
Consumerism, funded by foreign 
borrowing in Poland, and spurred 
by economic reforms in Hungary, 
was designed to reconcile recalci- 
trant populations to systems, not 
just regimes, that were unpopular. 
Edward Gierek’s consumerist strat- 
egy in Poland was undermined by 
developments in the world econo- 
my following the oil crisis of the early 
1970's, and Hungarian reform ran 
into some of the same difficulties 
later in the decade. Thus, interna- 
tional forces obstructed Polish and 
Hungarian attempts to establish le- 
gitimacy, just as a very different set 
of international forces had done to 
Czechoslovakia’s attempt. 

The political failures of the East 
European systems were com- 
pounded by their economic fail- 
ures. The Polish catastrophe, the 
worst case, frightened Romania 
and Hungary into two diametrically 
opposed prophylactic measures. 
The Romanian government drasti- 
cally reduced its population's living 
standard in order to liquidate its for- 
eign debt and so preserve its inde- 
pendence from foreign economic 
and political pressure. By contrast, 
in the early to mid-1980's, Hungary 
tried to satisfy consumer desires, at 
the expense of rolling up the high- 
est per capita debt in the region. 
Each response had its high costs. 
lronically, the GDR, said to have the 
highest standard of living of any so- 
cialist country, found that this did 
not impress its population at all be- 
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cause the East Germans’ point of 
reference was not Poland, Roma- 
nia, or even Czechoslovakia, but 
the prosperous, consumerist Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, whose 
glitter beckoned on East German 
television sets every evening. 

The GDR was most exposed to 
the allures of Western consumer- 
ism. But other East Europeans were 
also increasingly aware of the gap 
between their standards of living 
and that of their Western neighbors 
as a result of the diffusion of videos 
and personal computers and of in- 
creased tourism in both directions. 

Finally, the failure of the socialist 
systems is also attributable to the 
exhaustion of ideology. Earlier gen- 
erations, or parts of them, could be 
persuaded that they needed to sac- 
rifice for the future, that, in any case, 
Western consumerism was shallow 
and decadent, and that there were 
more noble and satisfying pursuits 
than that of the almighty (or not so 
mighty, but useful) forint, koruna, 
etc. Over time, the threat of “capital- 
ist encirclement” or even ‘“Ger- 
man revanchism’ also became less 
credible as rationalizations for sac- 
rifice and suffering. But there was 
no indication that the prosperous 
future would ever arrive, and the 
corruption and high living of some 
of the elites made preachments 
against consumerism sound hollow 
indeed. While some envied the 
elite, others held them in contempt 
as hypocrites. For better or worse, 
most East Europeans have joined 
the clamor for consumerism. 


MANY WESTERN observers had 
long assumed that permanent 
change in Eastern Europe could 


come about either if the Soviet | 


Union transformed itself or in the un- 
likely event that the USSR would ac- 
quiesce to the “Finlandization” of 
the region. As it turns out, both have 
happened simultaneously: the So- 
viet system is changing and its 


leadership is tolerating the loss of 
political hegemony of the East Euro- 
pean communist parties. 

In Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and 
the GDR, authoritarian elites proba- 
bly could have held out longer than 
their Polish and Hungarian counter- 
parts, but they succumbed to pres- 
sure from two directions. Their own 
masses were galvanized by events 
in other socialist countries, or, in the 
GDR, by Hungary's opening of its 
border with Austria, thereby provid- 
ing an exit route to hundreds of 

| thousands of East Germans sty- 
mied by the Berlin Wall and the oth- 
er barriers to emigration. 

The other pressure came from 
the Soviet Union itself. In the fall of 
1989, Gorbachev began to nudge 
the anti-reformist regimes to fall in 
step with the Soviet Union, Poland, 
and Hungary.* What pushed him 
into a more activist stance may 
have been the events in the GDR. 
Perhaps reassured by the fact that 
domestic transformations in Poland 
(where Gorbachev had pressured 
Prime Minister Mieczystaw Rakowski 
in June 1989 to accept a coalition 
government) and Hungary (where 
the initiative for reform came from 
elements within the Hungarian par- 
ty leadership itself) were not ac- 
companied by aturn to an anti-Sovi- 
et foreign policy stance, Gorbachev 
then pressured Erich Honecker to 
resign when he realized that the 
German leader was too rigid and 
too out of touch with younger gener- 
ations to make the changes neces- 
sary to preserve the regime or even 
the system. 

Making his peace with the possi- 
bility of the GDR going reformist 
was perhaps Gorbachev's major 
concession, in light of that country’s 
economic and military importance 


2\ronically, until 1989, Gorbachev did not do 
what Stalin's successors had done in 1953-54, 
that is, force the East Europeans to liberalize 
along the lines of a new Soviet pattern. 
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to the socialist camp. Once the de- 
cision was made to allow the East 
Germans to go their own way, it was 
much easier to signal that change in 
Bulgaria, beginning with Todor 
Zhivkov’s resignation, would be tol- 
erated and even welcomed. Gorba- 
chev may have done the same in 
Czechoslovakia. The advantage of 
having the whole camp move to re- 
form is that Gorbachev can, in ef- 
fect, say to his domestic opponents 
that fundamental reform is now the 
wave of the future. He has also de- 
prived Soviet conservatives of allies 
in the East European leaderships. 
The “domino effect,” then, has 
worked in two ways: East European 
populations have learned from 
each other’s example, and once 
Gorbachev saw a few dominos fall- 
ing he may have decided to help 
push over the rest. So Moscow has 
moved from the Brezhnev Doctrine, 
which asserted the right and duty of 
interference in a country where so- 
cialism was “endangered, ’ to a pol- 
icy of keeping hands off East Euro- 
pean affairs, to prodding the East 
European leaders—but not dictat- 
ing to them. 

Perhaps the changes in Eastern 
Europe were deeper than Gorba- 
chev and his reformist allies in the 
East European parties originally in- 
tended. In late 1989, the altered 
leaderships of the GDR, Bulgaria, 
and Czechoslovakia each tried to 
follow a middle course, sacrificing 
personnel and making some con- 
cessions to popular sovereignty, in 
what looked like attempts to main- 
tain communist party hegemony 
somewhere between outright party 
monopoly on the one hand and 
genuine political pluralism on the 
other. Only in Bulgaria has this ap- 
proach met with some success. By 
contrast, in the GDR and Czecho- 
slovakia, as well as in Poland and 
Hungary, concessions to the popu- 
lar will took on a dynamic of their 
own that eventually resulted in the 
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peaceful removal of communist 
parties from power. In Romania, a 
violent revolution led to the ouster of 
the communist regime. In all these 
countries, with the partial excep- 
tions of Romania and Bulgaria, 
communist parties or their heirs 
seem doomed to play only a mar- 
ginal political role for many years 
to come. 


OBVIOUSLY, events in Eastern Eu- 
rope are grist for the mill of Gorba- 
chev's political enemies at home 
who can easily pin on him the label 
of “the man who lost Eastern Eu- 
rope.” Why, then, has Gorbachev 
permitted, even encouraged, the 
political pluralism emerging in the 
region? After all, this pluralism is at 
least implicitly a challenge to the 
Soviet system itself and certainly to 
its relevance to other countries. Al- 
though it is too early to ascertain 
Gorbachev's thinking on this issue, 
several reasons for the Soviet shift 
might be suggested. First, Gorba- 
chev has recognized that the USSR 
is in the midst of a profound political 
and economic crisis that com- 
mands all domestic resources and 
must draw upon foreign ones as 
well. The character of East Europe- 
an regimes, just so long as they are 
not arrayed against the USSR, must 
of necessity be of less concern. 
Moreover, even political, let alone 
military, intervention in Eastern Eu- 
rope would have undercut and 
probably destroyed his efforts to di- 
vert Soviet resources away from the 
military to domestic needs—and to 
gain Western assistance in doing 
so. A more Machiavellian interpre- 
tation is that, realizing the depth of 
Eastern Europe’s economic prob- 
lems (perhaps by extrapolating 
from his own), Gorbachev calculat- 
ed that if the region could become 
politically attractive to the West, the 
West—not the Soviet Union—might 
be stuck with the task of bailing it 
out on the grounds that “we cannot 
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let democratic experiments fail.” 
Perhaps Gorbachev has reached 
a more profound conclusion. He 
may understand that viable econo- 
mies and legitimate polities cannot 
be attained by the old formulas. In 
light of the new Soviet relationship 
with the West, it was therefore better 
for the USSR to be neighbor with a 
group of “‘Finlands’—stable, legiti- 
mate, prosperous countries—than 
with reluctant and unreliable ‘“al- 
lies” who were chronically ill eco- 
nomically, unstable politically, and 
unreliable militarily. Such “friends” 
ultimately weaken, not strengthen, 
a USSR that finds itself in economic 
trouble and torn apart by ethnic and 
other tensions. Difficult as it may be 
emotionally, psychologically, and 
politically, perhaps the best thing 
the USSR could have done, faced 
with forces it could not afford to try 
to control, was to cut the best deals 
it could with countries that wished to 
distance themselves from the so- 
cialist motherland. If this was, in- 
deed, Gorbachev's reasoning, it 
represented a revolutionary change 
in Soviet assumptions as well as a 
courageous, calculated political risk. 


IT IS fashionable in some academic 
circles today to assert wryly that 
Western analysts did not foresee 
any of the developments in Eastern 
Europe.? While no one could have 
predicted the timing and the rapid- 
ity of the events—after all, those in 
the best position to know, the East 
European leaders, did not do 
so—the general crisis and the pres- 
sures for change were long since 
identified by all but the most 
pollyannaish observers. As Joseph 
Rothschild’s new work attests, the 
single most useful tool for under- 
standing the nature of the current 
cataclysms is the political history of 


3See, for example, Stanley Hoffmann, “A 
Plan for the New Europe,” The New York Review of 
Books, Jan. 18, 1990, p. 18. 


the region, for in their histories lie 
the roots of the illegitimacy and 
poor performance of the socialist 
regimes. Rothschild has written an 
exemplary book on contemporary 
Eastern Europe that builds on his 
previous and much admired history 
of the interwar period.* 

The volume under review is an 
analytic history, full of illuminating 
comparisons and pithy summaries. 
For example, in correctly identifying 
the nature of the crisis that led to the 
current changes, Rothschild writes: 


Stability or viability, control or re- 
form? The dilemma is stark, the 
circle vicious; the stalemate is 
palpable. Thus, throughout the So- 
viet Union’s Central European em- 
pire, we witness the exquisite irony 
of a classic Marxian contradiction 
between a seething socioeconom- 
ic substructure and an ossifying 
political superstructure. (p. 220) 


He describes the now deposed 
leaders as showing political skill 
“only in avoiding and postponing 
hard choices among competing 
priorities, not in making them... a 
pattern of procrastination that until 
now has been abetted by succes- 
sive Soviet leaders as well” (p. 221). 
The Soviet intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia is understood as a reaction 
to the ‘possible loss of control to so- 
cial spontaneity and organization- 
al autonomy” (pp. 172-73). Roth- 
schild suggests that Bulgarian loy- 
alty to the USSR “was not due to any 
culturally conditioned servility or 
historically ordained sentimentality 
on the part of the people or rulers” 
but rather to a complementarity of 
economic interests and develop- 
mental strategies (p. 212). Thus, 
this volume is at once an exciting 
and comprehensive political history 


4See Joseph Rothschild, East-Central 
Europe between the Two World Wars, Seattle, WA, 
University of Washington Press, 1974. 
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as well as an analysis full of interest- 
ing, and sometimes controversial, 
insights. 

Where Rothschild may have 
been proved wrong by recent 
events is in his assertion that the 
USSR must retain hegemony over 
Eastern Europe because such he- 
gemony is ‘“‘a powerful justification 
of the Soviet system in the eyes of its 
own elite and public.” It forms, the 
author argues, a “moral bond” be- 
tween the Soviet elite and public 
and among various sectors of the 
elite. “Hence it probably cannot be 
relinquished without jeopardizing 
that internal Soviet legitimacy for 
which it is both catalyst and key- 
stone” (p. 75). Giving up Eastern 
Europe would, in Rothschild’s view, 
“erode the domestic security of the 
system itself” (p. 221). Gorbachev 
has obviously decided otherwise, 
though it remains to be seen wheth- 
er he or Rothschild is right in the 
long run. 


| HAVE argued here that external in- 
fluences played a crucial role in 
bringing about the dramatic 
changes of last year in Eastern Eu- 
rope. The thrust of Ronald Linden’s 
argument is that change in Eastern 
Europe has usually been attributed 
to domestic factors and that the 
sole external events assumed to in- 
fluence the region were those that 
took place in the USSR. However, 
he asserts, in the 1970's, Eastern 
Europe became more involved with 
the First and Third worlds, and so it 
is necessary to ascertain the influ- 
ence of the general international en- 
vironment on change in the region. 
This he attempts with an examina- 
tion of Romania and Yugoslavia. 
Linden identifies five international 
“environments” and compares their 
impact on the two countries in ques- 
tion in the early to mid-1970's with 
their impact a decade later. The 
“environments” are East-West rela- 
tions, capitalist economies, energy, 


the non-aligned world, and the So- 
viet-East European _ relationship. 
Arranging his argument as a “qua- 
si-experimental” design, Linden 
systematically takes the reader 
through each environment and each 
time period. This approach yields 
useful and persuasive analyses of 
change in the two countries and of 
the relative influence of each factor. 
The Soviet-East European relation- 
ship, which turned out to have had 
the greatest impact on change in 
the late 1980’s, at least in the short 
run, plays a minor role in Linden’s 
analysis. 

The overall argument—that ex- 


| ternal environments can play signif- 
; icant roles in bringing about change 
| —is well taken, though some will 


find the ‘“quasi-experimental” ap- 
proach stilted, formalistic, and 
sometimes awkward. Linden does 
show how international influences 
had the effect of strengthening au- 
thoritarian centralism in Romania. In 
Yugoslavia, they pushed the sys- 
tem in the same direction, but other 
factors, which Linden analyzes per- 


| suasively, reduced the impact of 


these international influences. He 


| concludes that “international fac- 
| tors typically will conspire to pre- 


vent significant political or econom- 
ic change rather than to foster it” 
(p. 189). He makes a persuasive 


| case that this was so in the past. 
| However, because the Soviet Union 


has changed so much, the opposite 
may be true in the future, especially 
now that the West is in a position ac- 
tively to foster change in Eastern 
Europe. 

Judy Batt’s careful comparison 
of reforms in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary in the 1960’s and 1970's 
concludes that economic reform 
did not create functional prerequi- 
Sites for political reform in either 
country. Thus, she enters the de- 
bate between Czechoslovak and 
Hungarian reformers, the former hav- 
ing argued for a necessary linkage 
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between economic and political re- 
forms, and the latter having main- 
tained that economic reform was 
possible without political reform. 

In Czechoslovakia, Batt sug- 
gests, failure of economic reform 
led economists to advocate politi- 
cal changes. The population then 
became mobilized and pushed for 
political reform. In Hungary, howev- 
er, politics remained an elite game, 
with the population remaining 
largely apathetic. Alexander Dub- 
éek’s problem was “containing a 
massive impetus to participate” 
(p. 289), whereas Janos Kadar’s 
was to arouse a population that saw 
little use in political activity. 

Batt also makes a point highly rel- 
evant to current developments: she 
argues that a market economy is 
quite compatible with one-party 
rule. Thus, although reforms institut- 
ing a market economy may legiti- 
mate group and individual inter- 
ests, they do not necessarily lead to 
political democracy. 


WHAT, THEN, of the future? If we 
have learned anything from recent 
developments it is the hazard of 
predicting discrete events and per- 
haps even general trends. Never- 
theless, broadly speaking, two 
Weltanschauungen will contend for 
the East European future. On the 
one hand, as the Soviet empire 
breaks up, East European countries 
may revert, as Rothschild’s title puts 
it, to diversity, that is, to the patterns 
of politics established when they 
emerged out of the shards of the 
Russian, Hapsburg, Prussian, and 
Ottoman empires following World 
War |. With communist parties in 
various stages of disintegration, 
many small political groups may 
form, governments may be made 
up of unstable coalitions, and politi- 
cal squabbles may lead to a period 
of political paralysis, as old scores 
are settled and new perspectives 
are sought. Economic stagnation 
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and even ethnic tensions, all too fa- 
miliar from the interwar period,° 
may persist. The immediate imag- 
ined alternative to communism in 
many of the countries may be na- 
tionalism, not democracy. The old 
interwar issues—Transylvania, Slo- 
vakia, Eastern Poland—are coming 
alive. It is not inevitable that the fu- 
ture will replay the past, but in the 
absence of a single, consensual al- 
ternative to communism, the East 
European peoples may be tempted 
to look for scapegoats for the prob- 
lems left to them by the previous re- 
gimes and for reasons why their 
economies are not turning prosper- 
ous overnight. 

On the other hand, these are no 
longer peasant societies, meekly 
accepting authoritarian rule. They 
have had enough of that kind of sys- 
tem to despise it and, one hopes, to 
avoid it in the future. East European 
societies have larger working and 
professional classes than they had 
in the interwar period, and most are 
ethnically more homogeneous. In 
the long run, therefore, “European,” 
democratic programs emphasizing 
universal, humanistic values may 
dominate authoritarian ones. 

The democratic alternative now 
has the disadvantage of being 
identified with urban intellectuals, a 
disproportionate number of whom 
are, as the East Europeans put it, 
“of Jewish origin” (Adam Michnik, 
Bronistaw Geremek, and Jan Li- 
tyhski in Poland, Janos Kis in Hun- 
gary, to cite just a few examples). 
They may be making the same mis- 
take as their parents, many of whom 


SRothschild remarks of the interwar era: “The 
spirit of the age was not supranational, as had 
been naively predicted during the war, but 
ultranational” (p. 9). He also quotes the Polish 
historian Jerzy Borejsza on the interwar period: 
“Sensibility to nationalistic and racial ideas, 
submission and subordination to any 
authoritarian power, and ruthlessness in 
combatting adversaries are all a legacy of that 
epoch" (p. 225). 
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were idealistic communists, by try- 
ing to bring internationalist, or at 
least European and democratic 
outlooks to societies for which these 
outlooks are still rather alien. 

The search for economic alterna- 
tives is no less difficult than the 
quest for a successful political for- 
mula. Some East European and 
Western observers have invoked 
“capitalism” or the ‘market’ as the 
simple solution for Eastern Europe. 
The natural tendency is to assume 
that if socialism is a failure then cap- 


italism must be the successful alter- 
native. But, as Adam Michnik puts 
it, “utopian capitalism” should not 
replace “utopian socialism,” and 
the ‘cult of the market economy” is 
probably not-the panacea to East- 
ern Europe’s ills.° A glance at the 
unemployed and the homeless in 
capitalist economies—or even at 
the enormously high inflation and 


SFrom a lecture by Adam Michnik at the 
University of Michigan (Ann Arbor), Nov. 27, 1989. 


unemployment rates in Yugoslavia, 
where “market socialism” prevails 
—should give pause to the advo- 
cates of unrestrained capitalism. 

As some of the books reviewed 
here point out, the Soviet Union as 
well as the West will have some role 
in the shaping of the political and 
economic institutions that will 
emerge. But, for the first time since 
the 1930's, it will probably be up to 
the East Europeans to chart their 
own courses through turbulent and 
murky waters. 
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Soviet-Type Societies: 
The Need for New Theory 


Ferenc Fehér 


FRANK FUREDI. The Soviet 
Union Demystified. London, 
Junius Publications, Ltd., 1986. 


MIKLOS HARASZTI. The Velvet 
Prison. Artists Under State 
Socialism. New York, Basic 
Books, 1987. 


THE WORKS under review, al- 
though of extremely different merit, 
have two features in common. First, 
all the authors originate from the re- 
gion of the world they analyze: East- 
ern Europe. Miklds Haraszti is a 
well-known Hungarian writer with 
long experience in the dissident 
movement. Svetozar Stojanovic is a 


Ferenc Fehér, a former student 
of Georg Lukacs and a member 
of the oppositional “Budapest 
School,” has been living in exile 
since the late 1970’s. Among his 
numerous works are Dictatorship 
‘| Over Needs (1983, with Agnes 
Heller and Georg Markus), Hunga- 
ry, 1956 Revisited (1983, with Ag- 
nes Heller), Eastern Left, Western 
Left (1987, with Agnes Heller), Cri- 
Sis and Reform in Eastern Europe 
(1990, edited with Andrew Arato), 
and Political Legitimization in 
Communist States (1982, edited 
with T. H. Rigby). 


MARIA HIRSZOWICZ. Coercion 
and Control in Communist 
Society. New York, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1986. 


SVETOZAR STOJANOVIC. 
Perestroika—From Marxism and 
Bolshevism to Gorbachev. 
Buffalo, NY, Prometheus Books, 
1988. 


leading intellectual figure of the Bel- 
grade group of “the philosophy of 
praxis.” Maria Hirszowicz was, prior 
to her forced emigration in 1968, a 
distinguished sociologist of the op- 
positional “Warsaw School”; and 
Frank Furedi at least has a Hungar- 
ian surname. 

Second, although at first glance 
this point may seem rather trivial, 
these books share the common fea- 
ture of all having inappropriate titles 
or sub-titles. Haraszti’s satirical nar- 
rative is not about “artists under 
state socialism’; rather, it is con- 
cerned with a certain intellectual at- 
mosphere peculiar to the decades 
of Kadarism in Hungary. The essay 
by Stojanovic, which is not a histori- 
cal presentation of either the devel- 
opment of Marxism or Soviet soci- 
ety, actually is a lively polemic 
against various tenets held by 
Western Marxists. In her most valu- 
able chapters, Hirszowicz’s essay 
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presents a morphology of Eduard 
Gierek’s regime in Poland during 
the 1970's, about which little out- 
side that country is Known. Least of 
all is Furedi’s pretentious book a 
“demystification” of the Soviet 
Union, or of anything else for that 
matter, primarily because the au- 
thor never bothers to prove that the 
views he opposes are “myths” to be 
demystified; he simply declares 
them myths if he dislikes them. 
The seemingly minor issue of 
misleading book titles can be ac- 
counted for, in part, by the desire, 
so natural in authors, of suggesting 
the presence of a “grand theory” 
when, in fact, they have a more limit- 
ed story to tell. For our purposes, 
the major issue that this desire ob- 
scures involves an exhaustion of 
the language of “Sovietology.” Al- 
though Western academic or gov- 
ernment-sponsored research con- 
tinues to generate crucial factual in- 
formation about the Soviet Union 
and the East European countries, it 
has not added one iota to the theory 
of totalitarianism, to “convergence 
theory,” or to their eventual combi- 
nations. On the left, after the para- 
digmatic Trotskyite narrative of the 
1930's and 1940's followed by itera- 
tions of the same theory character- 
ized by a consistently declining 
quality, three typically East Euro- 
pean attempts at theory-building 
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emerged. These were the thesis of 
“the new class,”' the “humanist” 
critique of neo-Marxists,” and, final- 
ly, the holistic theories of the late 
1970's and the early 1980’s,? which 
were almost exclusively the work of 
Hungarian theorists. However, the 
period since Mikhail Gorbachev's 
assumption of power in the Soviet 
Union has actually seen the lowest 
ebb to date of theoretical work con- 
cerning Soviet-type societies. 

The exhaustion of theory reflects 
a social and political stalemate that 
blurs vision and paralyzes thought. 
In Soviet-type societies, the im- 
passe during the last decade was 
caused by the strange behavior of 
the “text” (or the subject matter that 
has been textualized). Thus, in Chi- 
na, Poland, and Hungary, the re- 
gimes showed a sufficient amount 
of interest in introducing at least ele- 
ments of amarket economy, without 
demonstrating the slightest inclina- 
tion for converging with the Western 
world, with which these countries 
remained locked in ardent competi- 
tion. Throughout the communist 
world, mass terror had also been 
eliminated, except in Vietnam and 


'See Milovan Djilas, The New Class, New 
York, Praeger, 1957. 

“The typical neo-Marxist works were written 
by the Warsaw philosophers, economists, and 
sociologists (Leszek Kolakowski, Zygmunt 
Bauman, Wtodzimierz Brus, Bronistaw Baczko, 
and Maria Hiroszowicz) in the 1950's and early 
1960's; by the Zagreb and Belgrade group of the 
“philosophy of praxis” (Mihajlo Markovic, 
Svetozar Stojanovic, Zagorka Golubovic, Gajo 
Petrovi¢, Rudi Supek, and Danko Grlic) in the 
1950's through the late 1970's; and by members of 
the Budapest school (Agnes Heller, Georg 
Markus, Mihaly Vajda, Ferenc Fehér, Gyorgy 
Bence, and Janos Kis) in the 1960's through 
the mid-1970's. 

The representative writings of the “holistic 
theories” are: Ferenc Fehér, Agnes Heller, and 
Georg Markus, Dictatorship Over Needs, 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1982; Georg Konrad and Ivan 
Szelenyi, The Intellectuals on the Road to 
Class Power, New York, Brace, Harcourt and 
Jovanovich, 1980; Mark Rakowski (nom de 
plume for Bence and Kis), Soviet Societies and 
Marxism, London, Allison and Busby, 1985; 
and Mihaly Vajda, The State and Socialism, 
London, Allison and Busby, 1984. 


certain African outposts of Soviet 
communism, without weakening 
the tyrannical character of the politi- 
cal power. Showing an unmistak- 
able contempt for their own ideolo- 
gy, Soviet-type regimes permitted a 
relative de-ideologization of certain 
sectors of daily life, but without any 
tolerance for dissenting opinion. 
With corruption having steadily in- 
creased, the private enrichment of 
the members of the nomenklatura 
reached levels that called into 
question “corporate ownership.” 
However, in Leonid Brezhnev's 
USSR as well as in Gierek’s Poland, 
in recent Chinese experience, and 
throughout the history of Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Cuba, this trend can be under- 
stood in terms of collective decay, 
rather than as the manifestation of 
any “right to entrepreneurship.” 

Given the communist regimes’ 
sharpened crisis of self-identity, ev- 
ery particular theory could account 
for certain aspects of the situation, 
while no theory could claim an 
exhaustive explanation. We now 
know, with the benefit of hindsight, 
that the exhaustion of theory was 
largely conditioned by the opacity 
of the situation immediately preced- 
ing the present crisis. 


IN THE sharp light cast by an al- 
ready manifest crisis, the explana- 
tions provided by the four books 
under review, although different, 
appear pale and inadequate. By 
imagining a hypothetical conversa- 
tion between each book’s author 
and any present-day observer or 
actor in the world the authors write 
about, the inadequacy of the expla- 
nations can be simply proved. For 
the purposes of this experiment, the 
author's own argument as well as 
the interlocutor’s reaction will be 
presented. 

In my view, the book that fares the 
worst is the Trotskyite exercise in 
demystification by Furedi. The fact 
that Trotskyism never had a recep- 
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tive audience and was viewed with 
indifference by the populations in 
Soviet-type societies was due 
much less to the Stalinist taboo than 
to the common man’s conviction. 
Despite its advocates’ personal 
sacrifices, Trotskyism appeared as 
a new edition of the old text, proba- 
bly with the same-disastrous conse- 
quences. But Furedi’s book will find 
a particularly impatient audience, 
since the work merely rehashes, for 
the nth time, the same old story, still 
unsubstantiated, of the “leftist op- 
position,’ which would have done 
the same as Stalin did, only much 
better. 

Although Furedi curtly declares 
the theory of totalitarianism a 
“myth” or a “mystification” (terms 
he uses without distinction), the au- 
dience would remark that the pre- 
sent actors in Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and occasionally 
in the USSR, actually have used the 
term “totalitarianism” to describe 
and explain their own social condi- 
tions under Marxist-Leninist re- 
gimes. Holding the question of its 
accuracy in abeyance, in this sense 
the theory is an active constituent of 
the socio-political dynamic in these 
countries, and certainly not a 
“myth.” Above all in these societies, 
observers and political actors 
would remark, people are thor- 
oughly uninterested in the accusa- 
tion that the communist regime had 
deviated from the ‘correct interpre- 
tation” of Marx and Lenin. For the 
average intelligent citizen of Soviet- 
type societies, the slogan “return to 
Leninism” stands for courting (Tian- 
anmen-like) disaster. 


FOR THE part of the interlocutor, an 
incomparably more appreciative 
—although no less critical—attitude 
emerges from the hypothetical con- 
versation with the other three au- 
thors. Above all else, the civic vir- 
tues displayed by these authors 
demand both our recognition and 
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appreciation. In and out of prisons 
and interrogation rooms, Haraszti 
has anearly 20-year record in Hun- 
gary’s opposition movement, as 
well as the prestige of having writ- 
ten A Worker in a Worker's State,* a 
masterpiece that is the one book to 
depict truthfully the actual life of the 
Official “ruling class.” During a dra- 
matic intermezzo described in an 
admirably impersonal manner in 
her book under review, Hirszowicz 
became one of the _ intellectual 
scapegoats during an outburst of 
Stalinism cum anti-Semitism in the 
late 1960’s, which forced her to 
leave both her university chair and 
her country. Finally, Stojanovic, 
apart from being a distinguished 
social philosopher and political ac- 
tor of the highest integrity for almost 
two decades, has been margina- 
lized due to his outspokenness on 
theoretical issues. 

But what is the intellectual yield of 
their books? Haraszti has written a 
splendid satirical story of the “exter- 
nal” and “internal” censor, distin- 
guishing between the person who 
sits in a room and ponders the ‘“‘de- 
leterious” aspects of the manu- 
scripts submitted to him, and the 
other with no physical body, who is 
a mere warning in the writer’s or ar- 
tist’s psyche advising what may be 
portrayed and which subjects must 
be avoided. Haraszti’s satirical-cri- 
tical point is that in the Kadarist 
“liberalization” process, the more 
evanescent the ‘external’ censor 
became, the more emphatically 
censorship’s influence could be felt 
in the artist's psyche, since external 
censorship had been imperceptibly 
transformed into self-censorship. In 
, reply, Hungarian intellectuals will 

point out that for them, this story has 
already become ancient history, 
while Chinese, Vietnamese, and 
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4Miklés Haraszti, A Worker in a Worker's 
State, New York, Universe Books, 1983. 
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Albanians would reply that this 
present is not yet their own. Harasz- 
ti's story is indeed far too limited. 

A more complex answer emerges 
from the hypothetical professional 
reader of Hirszowicz’s book. Most 
likely, this reader will praise the 
extremely conscientious and richly 
documented chapters dealing with 
the Gierek regime's narrow-minded 
economic policy in the 1970's, its 
adventurist strategy of recklessly 
borrowing in the best Latin-Ameri- 
can style, the expansion of consum- 
erism with no basis in production, 
and the personal enrichment of the 
nomenklatura. 

For all its merits, though, the work 
Cannot answer a crucial question. 
When asking what direction shall be 
taken in the future—which is the ac- 
tual litmus test of every theory of 
the present—Hirszowicz remains of 
two minds. On the one hand, she 
approvingly quotes Friedrich Hay- 
ek’s dictum that socialization and 
nationalization is a road to slavery, 
while on the other, she criticizes the 
growing inequality that was mani- 
fest in the Gierek period along with 
its corruption. But it does not take a 
genius to point out that Hayek and 
(even moderate) egalitarianism are 
incompatible. Evidently, the once ho- 
mogeneous theory has been broken 
to pieces, and no amount of aca- 
demic erudition can repair its lost in- 
ternal cohesion. 

While it may seem to be a minor 
issue, actually it is significant that in 
Hirszowicz’s book, erudition is 
characteristic solely of the descrip- 
tion of the Polish situation, while her 
analysis of Hungary (in 1956 and af- 
ter) is appallingly inadequate. The 
author's comparison between Wia- 
dystaw Gomulka and Imre Nagy, in 
which the former is accorded a su- 
perior position owing to his “resolu- 
teness,” is both an affront to histori- 
cal greatness, as well as a sign of 
profound ignorance. Such a view 
cannot be considered accidental, 
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but rather reflects the lack of recip- 
rocal knowledge about each other's 
histories by the various oppositions, 
marking one of the major dangers in 
the intellectual climate of contem- 
porary Eastern Europe and the So- 
viet Union: the threat of a repeat 
performance of an inglorious past 
of mutual chauvinism and disre- 
gard. 


CERTAIN excellent qualities of Sto- 
janovic’s book cannot be denied by 
any hypothetical intellectual inter- 
locutor, particularly its popular style 
(in the best sense of the word); its 
theoretical honesty, which never 
avoids the discomforting aspects 
and unintended consequences of a 
theory that has been the author's in- 
tellectual mother tongue for de- 
cades; and the author's unflinching 
courage to challenge the left’s idols 
(above all Herbert Marcuse, whom 
Stojanovié criticizes severely but 
justly). Moreover, although no fair 
interlocutor can demand pragmatic 
advice from a book that according 
to its stated objectives, is a theoreti- 
cal pamphlet, it is fair to expect a 
framework in which the reader can 
think through and work out some 
pragmatic steps. 

Stojanovic’s framework proves 
inadequate on precisely this point. 
His successive gestures of “de- 
constructing Marx” have yielded a 
“minimalist” theory from which the 
grand format and the self-confident 
promises of the earlier versions of 
this theory, which had traditionally 
inspired and animated a wide audi- 
ence, are clearly absent. In this 
sense, it may be a good read, but 
certainly not a guideline for the 
Yugoslavs’ cherished “praxis.” 

On the other hand, attentive read- 
ers will realize the unmistakable 
Marxian-holistic accent of Stojano- 
vic’s ultimate solution. In order to 
overcome the limitations and traps 
of the Marxist scenarios, instead 
of a dichotomy Stojanovic recom- 
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mends a ‘“‘trichotomy,” comprised 
of ‘‘statism-capitalism-socialism, ” 
rather than the usual conflict be- 
tween “capitalism” and “social- 
ism.” Keen observers will detect im- 
mediately that the formulation is a 
new version of the old thesis of the 
“modes of production” and “social 
formations.” Those who subscribe 
to this language inevitably will re- 
main captive to the original limita- 
tions it had intended to overcome. 
In an attempt to grasp modernity’s 
complexity, Stojanovic’s reformu- 
lated Marxian theory will ultimately 
prove futile. In addition, this kind of 
discourse has more recently be- 
come entirely sterile, since it is in 
terms of the ‘“‘state-citizen-market”’ 
triangle that political actors in Sovi- 
et-type and “post-communist” soci- 
eties actually attempt to understand 
and modify their world, leaving be- 
hind conceptualizations of new and 
old “formations” and “modes of 
production.” 

Although hypothetical, proof sub- 
stantiating the latter point can be 
completely empirical, since it relies 
on the cultural and political public 
opinion in those post-communist 
societies that now have a more or 
less free press. However, the rele- 
vant question that can now be 


asked is whether the lack of popu- 
larity of a theory is proof of its inva- 
lidity, or even its falsity? Undoubt- 
edly, the category of popularity 
should not be a major criterion. And 
this essay did not intend to sub- 
scribe to the current vogue that sol- 
emnly declares the “end of” any 
representative theory in circulation 
in the area and now vanished. 

The matter is made clearer by the 
most cursory unbiased survey of 
two storm centers in the area, Po- 
land and Hungary, which offer total- 
ly different inventories of influential 
critical theories. In Poland, an “op- 
positional” and “critical” Marxism 
played its functionally crucial role in 
the late 1950’s and early 1960's. 
These were the times of Leszek Ko- 
lakowski’s “Marxist humanism,” 
which had a sharp critical edge, 
and Jacek Kuron’s and Karol Mod- 
zelewski’s “leftist” opposition within 
the Polish communist party. But this 
critical and oppositional Marxism 
began to disintegrate already in the 
late 1960's and early 1970's. During 
the Gierek period it ceded its place 
to totally different patterns of social 
criticism, very often represented by 
the same theorists or political 
actors. 

In the contrasting situation in 
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Hungary, a long season of opposi- 
tional Marxism began to unfold 
publicly at a time when the same 
theory was already on the decline in 
Poland. But the Hungarian version 
vanished from the oppositional 
scene only much later—during the 
early 1980’s. (To be sure, even dur- 
ing its demise, the theory did stimu- 
late influential circles within the old 
ruling party whose rebellion played 
a crucial role in the collapse of the 
Kadar regime. The Polish version 
never generated similar reactions.) 


THE ABOVE ruminations suggest 
caution and a certain degree of 
skeptical relativism in appraising 
the scope of influence, the width of 
reception, and the depth of the 
message of the particular theories. 
This having been said, certainly the 
present East European political 
scene quite clearly yearns for new 
theories that ought to be able to 
respond to and account for an 
extremely “hybrid” transformation 
from total domination toward some 
kind of a democratic order. Equally 
certain is that the books under re- 
view here, represent the past tense 
with regard to this present, and ur- 
gent, need. 
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DURING THE last two decades, the 
multifaceted relationship between 
the Soviet Union and the commu- 
nist-ruled states of Eastern Europe 
has inspired much research of vary- 
ing quality and insight. The dynam- 
ic nature of the relationship in the 
1980's has sharpened this interest, 
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leading to the recent publication of 
a number of volumes, several of 
which are reviewed here. 

All of the authors of the books un- 
der review addressed certain major 
themes. First, they discussed the 
nature of the Soviet-East European 
relationship against the backdrop 
of changes in the Soviet Union and in 
the East European countries them- 
selves. These internal changes were 
brought about by the development of 
increased pluralism in the political 
and socioeconomic realms, the de- 
cline of socialist economic thought 
and practice, the lack of political le- 
gitimacy, the further development of 
nationalism throughout the region, 
and the perceived need (at least in 
some of the countries, including the 
Soviet Union itself) for important 
changes in the way communism op- 
erated as a system of rule. 

Second, these volumes exam- 
ined the various policies and ap- 
proaches used by Moscow to main- 
tain control over Eastern Europe. 
These mechanisms were political, 
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economic, and military in nature; 
their “mix” varied over time as cCir- 
cumstances changed. The various 
authors considered here all empha- 
sized these control mechanisms and 
attempted to predict their effective- 
ness (or lack thereof) in the future. 
Third, these specialists stressed 
the deepening interaction between 
the states of Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. In the 1980's, the 
Kremlin could no longer expect to 
control the region as firmly as be- 
fore, nor could Soviet leaders influ- 
ence events as they had previously. 
Instead, anumber of East European 
tendencies and trends influenced 
Moscow. Chief among these were 
the various experiments with politi- 
cal and economic reform in Poland 
and Hungary, and East German ef- 
forts in the fields of management 
and economic organization. In these 
cases, Mikhail Gorbachev (and, to 
some extent, even his predeces- 
sors) expressed interest in and oc- 
casional admiration for selected 
East European policy departures. 
Finally, the authors firmly under- 
stood that the Soviet-East European 
relationship was_ strongly _ influ- 
enced by the policies of other ac- 
tors, especially the United States 
and the countries of Western Eu- 
rope, but also by developments in 
other communist societies, such as 
the People’s Republic of China. 
These complex interactions made 
systematic analysis of the topic at 
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hand very difficult and predictions 
about the future fraught with peril. 
Generalizations emerging from a 
close reading of the volumes under 
review are that: (1) the crisis now 
besetting communism as a system 
of rule is intractable; (2) the crisis is 
occurring in many countries simul- 
taneously, thus indicating a sys- 
temic crisis, not merely country- 
specific troubles; (3) the regional 
hegemon, the Soviet Union, is at 
least partly the source of some Cur- 
rent troubles in Eastern Europe be- 
cause of Gorbachev’s sponsorship 
of reform; (4) current developments 
are evidence of the multifaceted na- 
ture of Eastern Europe, requiring a 
sophisticated and diversified ap- 
proach by the Kremlin to the individ- 
ual actors, groups, and govern- 
ments on a_country-by-country 
basis; (5) the East Europeans, more 
than ever, have turned to other Eu- 
ropeans across the ideological di- 
vide, thus distancing themselves 
from the “socialist commonwealth”; 
and (6) the forces for change and the 
ensuing crisis are here to stay and 
may have no final solution, thus au- 
guring a period of instability for the in- 
dividual East European countries. 


THE WORK edited by William Grif- 
fith covers a great variety of sub- 
jects. Its chapters include a histori- 
cal overview (by Vojtech Mastny), 
an analysis of economic trends and 
developments (Paul Marer), a piece 
on technology transfer (Angela 
Stent), and an examination of the re- 
lationship between the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe in the context 
of Gorbachev’s “new thinking” 
(John Van Oudenaren). In addition, 
Dale Herspring examines the im- 
portance of the Warsaw Pact as a 
control mechanism but also as a li- 
ability for Moscow; Robert Sharlet 
discusses “human rights and civil 
society” in the region; the Polish cri- 
sis is analyzed by Sarah Meiklejohn 
Terry, while Charles Gati examines 


the case of Hungarian reform com- 
munism. The book also contains 
country studies by H. Gordon Skil- 
ling (Czechoslovakia), Victor Meier 
(Yugoslavia), J. F. Brown (Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Romania), and the 
GDR (Griffith). Griffith, together with 
Wolfgang Berner, examines West 
German policy toward this region; 
the same kind of analysis is 
performed by Dominique Moisi, Mi- 
chael Mandelbaum, and Mark Palm- 
er for French, United States, and 
Western (including American) policy 
toward the region, respectively. The 
book concludes with Seweryn Bia- 
ler's chapter on “Central and East- 
ern Europe, Perestroika, and the 
Future of the Cold War.” 

Like any other compendium, Grif- 
fith’s suffers from uneven contribu- 
tions and the occasional inability of 
chapter authors to provide coherent 
themes. This deficiency is exacer- 
bated by the fact that Griffith’s intro- 
duction, although insightful, is too 
short and rather sketchy. The most 
serious deficiency, however, is the 
absence of an overarching conclu- 
sion by the editor (in its absence, Bia- 
ler's chapter serves as a form of con- 
clusion). This deficiency leaves the 
reader with a sense of having 
learned a great deal from a few very 
good chapters (especially those by 
Marer, Gati, Terry, and Bialer). 

But despite the lack of an over- 
arching conclusion, William Grif- 
fith's book serves a valuable pur- 
pose in that it brings together the 
views and analyses of many impor- 
tant scholars on a topic that is both 
timely and crucial for an under- 
standing of the forces for change in 
Eastern Europe. Before the revolu- 
tions of 1989, it was a timely source 
of new information and some new 
perspectives on issues faced by 
the East European countries. 


J. F. BROWN’S Eastern Europe and 
Communist Rule has quickly be- 
come one of the standard works on 
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the region. In it, Brown clearly 
draws upon his wealth of knowl- 
edge and experience in the study of 
Eastern Europe, attempting to ana- 
lyze all facets of East European poli- 
tics and society. He also examines 
this region in the context of East- 
West relations and the security in- 
terests of the Kremlin. The book 
contains chapters on regional politi- 
cal development, Soviet-East Euro- 
pean relations, East European rela- 
tions with the West, economic 
issues, social problems, and na- 
tional minorities. However, the bulk 
of the volume consists of detailed 
case studies of each of the coun- 
tries in the region. The final chapter, 
entitled “A Summing Up,” is not quite 
an analytical conclusion, but rather a 
summary of the main points dis- 
cussed in the substantive chapters. 

Brown’s book has a few major 
themes. First, he emphasizes the 
diversity of the region and the need 
to understand each system on its 
own merits (and demerits). Second, 
he discusses the processes of 
change in each country and the ma- 
jor forces for change. Third, he fo- 
cuses on the leaderships of each 
system and their roles in the pro- 
cesses under way in the region at 
the time of the writing. 


Eastern Europe and Communist | 


Rule reflects the fact that the author, 
a veteran analyst at Radio Free Eu- 
rope, had access to more detailed 
information than virtually any other 
scholar studying this subject. The 
wealth of information provided is 
therefore impressive, and any seri- 
ous student of this area must reckon 
with this volume. At the same time, 
the style reflects the approaches to 
analysis often found in the research 
bulletins of the Radio, rather than 
the standard approaches of some 
other analysts familiar with the re- 
gion. These bulletins are relatively 
short, focusing on a few themes, or- 
ganized almost as an executive 
summary, while more traditional ac- 


ademic analyses tend to focus 
upon broader themes and the way 
in which these themes are linked to- 
gether. Despite the drawback of his 
approach, Brown’s book will remain 
an important source of information 
for a considerable time to come. 


ORIGINALLY published in France 
in 1983, ' Héléne Carrére d’Encaus- 
se’s work was translated into En- 
glish as Big Brother: The Soviet 
Union and Soviet Europe. This book 
examines the relationship between 
the “big brother” and the little sib- 
lings of Eastern Europe in three dif- 
ferent time periods: from World War 
Il to the height of Stalinism; the sub- 
sequent emergence of “national 
roads” to communism inside the 
Soviet “outer empire,” with special 
emphasis on the Polish case; and, 
finally, recent developments in the 
troubled “socialist family.” 

The author compares the three 
periods in terms of the principles 
underlying Soviet-East European 
relations and in terms of the mecha- 
nisms used to enforce Soviet con- 
trol over the region. Not surpris- 
ingly, she finds that some of 
the principles and mechanisms 
changed, while others remained 
constant throughout the four dec- 
ades of communist rule. Specifi- 
cally, the author discusses the 
personalized control mechanisms 
developed by Stalin and enforced 
by him. These mechanisms includ- 
ed the relationship between the So- 
viet dictator and the East European 
leaders, all of whom needed help to 
remain in power; they also included 
| direct Soviet control over the armed 
forces and security apparatuses of 
the region. She then examines the 
changes that occurred in the post- 
Stalin era, when personalized ties 
became less important, and formal 
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mechanisms such as the Warsaw 
Pact and the Council for Economic 
Mutual Assistance became _ the 
chief mechanisms for maintaining 
the Kremlin’s control. The ideologi- 
cal bond that had existed during the 
early years of Soviet hegemony was 
severely strained after the revela- 
tions of the CPSU’s 20th Party Con- 
gress in 1956. And then, as the So- 
viet zone of control became the 
“socialist Commonwealth,’ each 
leader in Eastern Europe attempted 
to enhance his standing at home by 
embracing nationalism, which at 
times was anti-Soviet (or certainly 
anti-Russian). After 1968, the pres- 
ence of Soviet troops in some coun- 
tries and the implied threat of the 
Brezhnev Doctrine, together with 
Eastern Europe’s dependence up- 
on raw materials and fuels from the 
Soviet Union, became the only real 
mechanisms for Soviet control over 
the region. 


IN SOME respects, Karen Dawi- 
sha’s Eastern Europe, Gorbachev, 
and Reform: The Great Challenge is 
the best volume under review be- 
cause it matches a discussion of 
Soviet interests and perspectives 
with one treating the corresponding 
East European perspectives. Fur- 
thermore, Dawisha systematically 
examines interparty relations, mili- 
tary and security cooperation, eco- 
nomic leverage, shared percep- 
tions among Soviet and East 
European elites, and the East Euro- 
pean elites’ dependency on Moscow 
as the main Soviet control mecha- 
nisms in Eastern Europe. These 
mechanisms became strained as 
the East European political systems 
experienced greater liberalization 
and the emergence of new forces 
seeking enhanced political partici- 
pation. Liberalization in cultural pol- 
icy also brought greater diversity 
and challenges to communist con- 
trol in the region. And the rise of 
nationalism in each country in the 
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region produced changed circum- 
stances for the control system so 
carefully established in the region 
by Moscow. 

Dawisha expertly discusses the 
problems that faced the Soviet 
leadership after the advent of Gor- 
bachev (but before the sweeping 
changes of 1989) in its quest to 
maintain some form of control and 
influence in Eastern Europe. These 
attempts included appeals to shared 
ideals (“socialist internationalism’), 
common economic interests, and 
common security needs. But for the 
first time, leaders in the Kremlin ad- 
mitted that some of the interests ex- 
pressed by the East Europeans were 
irreconcilable with Soviet interests. 
The debate on this issue had not 
been settled when the events of 
1989 resolved the question in a 
most dramatic fashion, to the detri- 
ment of Soviet interests. 

Dawisha concluded her book by 
discussing the prospects for the 
transformation of communism in 
Eastern Europe into something less 
ideological, less centralized, and 
more “‘liberal.” In fact, this change, 
which was necessary, entailed 
challenges to communist power per 
se. Such challenges reduced Sov- 
iet control over the region, thus un- 
dermining the fundamental inter- 
ests of Moscow. Soviet leaders 
must confront this problem in the 
1990's as well. 


COMPARED TO the four books dis- 
cussed above, the final volume un- 
der review here has a much narrow- 
er focus and is therefore less 
valuable as a general analysis of 
Soviet-East European relations. 
Kristian Gerner’s The Soviet Union 
and Central Europe in the Post-War 
Era: A Study in Precarious Security 
focuses on Poland and Hungary af- 
ter de-Stalinization. But Gerner de- 
votes only about 20 pages to Cen- 
tral Europe as a whole and about 30 
pages to Soviet perspectives on the 
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region. The result is that this volume 
tends to reexamine propositions 
and hypotheses already advanced 
by others, with little that is new for 
the reader with some knowledge of 
Soviet and East European affairs. 

One of the main strengths of the 
book is the introduction, which 
makes a serious attempt to discuss 
concepts, hypotheses, and per- 
spectives that are actually utilized 
throughout the text itself. Here, the 
author emphasizes the importance 
of political culture with his thesis 
that the lack of affinity between Rus- 
sian political culture and that of 
much of Central Europe produces a 
security problem for Moscow. 

From this starting point, the au- 
thor sets out to examine the nature 
of politics in Poland, Hungary, and, 
more broadly, in Central Europe as 
a whole. His main effort, therefore, 
is to analyze foreign and security re- 
lations by means of a study of the 
dynamics of political behavior in 
each of the participant countries of 
the relationship. Specifically, he 
states that ‘My approach is herme- 
neutic in the sense that | view the 
behavior and actions as meaningful 
and possible to interpret with the 
help of specific questioning. My 
kind of hermeneutics is ‘semiotic,’ 
as | regard as meaningful mes- 
sages or signs to be interpreted not 
only texts, statements in the natural 
languages, but also manners, ritu- 
als, and symbolic corporal behav- 
iour in general” (p. 15). With this ap- 
proach, he examines the countries 
listed above in some detail. 

In the end, Gerner finds that polit- 
ical culture matters a great deal. 
Differences in political culture ex- 
plain the fact that Soviet policy in 
Eastern Europe increasingly came 
to rely on military control to maintain 
Moscow’s security interests. The 
security that comes from a shared 
set of values, attitudes, and ap- 
proaches has eluded the Soviet 
leadership. We now know how fun- 


damental that difference really is. 


THE SWEEP, speed, and scope of 
recent developments in Eastern Eu- 
rope and in the Soviet Union itself 
are of such magnitude that they 
could not have been predicted by 
the authors, all of whom completed 
their research at least two years 
ago. Thus, the predictions made by 
most of them appear guarded and 
somewhat timid in the light of the 
events now unfolding in the region. 

Although in the past, dramatic 
trends and events were primarily 
limited to one East European coun- 
try at a time, in 1989 these pres- 
sures swept through the entire re- 
gion with dizzying speed and 
thoroughness. Much of Eastern Eu- 
rope was effectively removed from 
Moscow's direct control. As impor- 
tant, the fundamental changes in 
the domestic political order of each 
of the countries of the region also 
undermined the indirect control the 
Soviet leaders had previously exer- 
cised through personal connec- 
tions and elite adherence to a 
common ideology whose premises 
were defined by the CPSU. Short of 
military defeat, history shows few 
examples of such a dramatic loss of 
power and influence. 

What, then, are the prospects for 
Soviet-East European relations in 
the 1990’s and beyond? Certainly 
the future course of these relations 
will be determined by the personal 
fate of Gorbachev and his reform 
policies. Perestroyka is still fragile 
in the Soviet Union. Should anti- 
reformist forces eventually prevail 
there, the chances for increased 
Soviet pressure on the East Europe- 
ans would increase. Efforts to rees- 
tablish Soviet influence in post- 
communist Eastern Europe would 
most likely focus on economic pres- 
sure, which reflects the reality of 
East European dependence upon 
Moscow for fuels, raw materials, 
and markets for shoddy finished 
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goods, and on a more determined 
Soviet security posture, which re- 
flects the fact that the countries of 
the region are still members of the 
Warsaw Pact. Such an outcome 
would have deleterious effects 
upon the process of democratiza- 
tion inside each of the East European 
countries. But if the reform process in 
the USSR does become irreversible, 
the condition of Soviet-East Europe- 
an relations may become less de- 
pendent on personalities at the top of 
the Soviet hierarchy, and more a 
function of the recognition of mutual 
and enduring state interests on the 
part of both the Soviet Union and the 
East European regimes. 

Thus, at present, the future of the 
Soviet-East European relationship 
is uncertain and clouded. A number 
of variables affect these ties, and 
the pressure of events in the region 
make predictions about the course 
of Moscow’s relations with Central 
Europe exceedingly difficult. 


WHAT WAS the nature of the crisis 
affecting communism in Eastern 
Europe, and why was it so intracta- 
ble? Most important, the crisis was 
one of legitimacy, in which the re- 
gimes of the region lost their ability 
to command the necessary support 
from the masses of the population 
or from the crucial elites who oper- 
ate and manage a modern econo- 
my and society. People no longer 
believed in Marxism-Leninism, and 
they also discarded the rhetoric of 
the communist elites as it pertain- 
ed to achievements in the socio- 
economic and cultural spheres. 
This progress, which was consider- 
able, simply failed to meet the rising 
expectations of the populations of 
the region. 

The crisis was also political in na- 
ture because it had to do with the in- 
creasing assertiveness of various 
social groups in their quest for input 
into the decision-making process. 
Until 1989, this input was restricted, 


and much of it was blocked by the 
ossified Communist party appara- 
tuses in the regimes of the region. 
Even in the Polish and Hungarian 
regimes, the most reform-minded in 
Eastern Europe, resistance to pop- 
ular participation existed at all lev- 
els, especially within the regional 
bureaucracies. 

Except in Romania, party elites in 
the region nevertheless thought 
they could deal with the political cri- 
sis by expanding opportunities for 
the public to participate in the politi- 
cal process through the formation 
of interest groups and even political 
parties having real autonomy from 
the communist party. Enhanced 
participation promised to reduce 
the monopoly of power enjoyed by 
the communists. Resistance to de- 
mands for greater participation, 
which threatened to transform the 
system of power, represented the 
fundamental source of unpredict- 
ability and instability in the revo- 
lutions of 1989. In a sense, the 
conservatives’ apprehensions were 
justified, for once a measure of pop- 
ular sovereignty was granted by the 
communist regimes in the area, the 
ensuing mass mobilization over- 
whelmed Marxist-Leninist rule. 

The crisis also had an economic 
dimension. With the economies of 
the region stagnating, the safety 
valve of relatively rapid upward so- 
Cial mobility had also been closed, 
and the socioeconomic classes 
that developed during the years of 
forced industrialization considered 
their own opportunities in society in 
light of this unpalatable fact. Thus, 


| class relations became competi- 


tive, one class against another, and 
all classes against the “authorities.” 
Under these circumstances, each 
Class cast up its own leaders—such 
as aLech Watesa—whose attitudes 
and values sharply contrasted with 
the aging bureaucracy of ‘‘people’s 
power.” The system waged war 
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upon itself, and only through funda- 
mental socioeconomic and political 
reform could this war be stopped. 


THE CHANGES in Eastern Europe 
may have gone further than the 
Kremlin intended as a result of the 
fact that many people apparently 
no longer believed that Moscow 
would intervene militarily in the po- 
litical processes under way in the 
region. Some East European lead- 
ers apparently shared this belief. 
Under such circumstances, one of 
the most important psychological 
control mechanisms available to 
Moscow was severely weakened. 
None of the authors reviewed here 
predicted this development, but 
they can hardly be blamed for this 
deficiency, for the sea change in 
Soviet-East European relations has 
stunned virtually all of those who 
study this region seriously and sys- 
tematically. 

Still, these books must be exam- 
ined in the light of the self-scrutiny 
now taking place among students 
of Soviet and East European poli- 
tics. Briefly put, the following ques- 
tions are being asked: (1) Why did 
most analysts, including the au- 
thors of the works discussed here, 
fail to understand or predict the fun- 
damental nature of the crisis of 
Eastern Europe in the 1980's? (2) 
Why did their analysis, sophisticat- 
ed as it was, assume, implicitly or 
explicitly, that change in Eastern 
Europe could only take place within 
the framework of the communist 
systems themselves? 

Perhaps the easier question to 
answer is the second. Basically, the 
authors represented in this review 
assumed that the communist par- 
ties of Eastern Europe would retain 
control over the means of coercion 
and that this control would make it 
possible for these parties to remain 
in power, thus allowing them to ex- 
periment with various forms of re- 
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form and limited participation by 
other groups (and perhaps even 
other political parties). Specialists 
also assumed that the Soviet politi- 
cal process, although in the midst of 
reform, would continue to be domi- 
nated by the communist party, and 
this fact would enable the CPSU 
leadership to define the Soviet 
Union's security needs in Eastern 
Europe and also actively to main- 
tain these interests (but perhaps 
without military intervention). 

In answer to the first question, it 
is quite clear in retrospect that the 
communist parties of Eastern Europe 
lacked even the basic ability to retain 
their leading role without the Soviet 
Union’s support, so that the de- 
mands for fundamental change (and 
not merely reforms of the existing or- 
der) articulated by societal elites and 
the general population became irre- 
sistible, with parts of the coercive ap- 
paratus actually joining the demon- 
strators. Throughout the region, the 
events of 1989 showed the extent to 
which the East European communist 
systems were fundamentally flawed 
politically, socially, and economically 
and could not reform themselves, 
thus fostering revolutions that trans- 
formed the political landscape of the 
region for all time to come. And these 
same processes debilitated the Sovi- 
et Union and made it impossible for 
the CPSU to articulate or define its 
security goals and interests in East- 
ern Europe. 

Thus, the two premises upon 
which the analyses in the volumes 
under review were built—that of the 
maintenance of some form of com- 
munist power domestically in East- 
ern Europe and the continued abili- 
ty of the CPSU to define the foreign 
policy agenda for the East Europe- 
an countries—were both flawed. 
This fact renders the volumes ex- 
amined here interesting but ulti- 
mately OBE—overtaken by events. 
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AT THE TIME of Mao Zedong’s 
death in 1976, the Chinese military 
was in poor condition as a fighting 
force. It did, however, possess sub- 
stantial political clout: for example, 
units of the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA), a term that embraces 
navy, air force, marine, as well as 
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army units, backed Hua Guofeng in 
his arrest of the radical Gang of 
Four. And the PLA was heavily in- 
volved in the functioning of the 
country’s economy. Indeed, its pre- 
occupation with political and eco- 
nomic activities may, in part, ex- 
plain the military's shortcomings as 
a fighting force. 

When Deng Xiaoping returned to 
power in 1977-78, he pledged to 
modernize the military, along with 
all other sectors of Chinese society, 
and bring it up to advanced world 
standards. With this backing, the 
PLA began a campaign to attain the 
“three transformations”: modern- 
ization (xiandaihua), revolutioniza- 
tion (geminghua), and regularization 
(zhengguihua). The first category in- 
cludes the updating of equipment 
and changes in strategic doctrine. 
Official Chinese sources define the 
second category as the creation of a 
consensus among the PLA member- 
ship in support of the party line. The 
third category, regularization, is gen- 
erally understood to comprise the 
categories of professionalization 
and streamlining. 

The goal of the campaign, Deng 
avowed, was not to replicate the 
Western military, but rather to cre- 
ate ‘a modern army with Chinese 
characteristics.” Deng did _ not, 
however, elaborate on the specific 
characteristics to be included, and 
in the process of implementing the 
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three transformations, he raised a 
number of intertwined questions 
surrounding problems such as: 
which military weapons to procure 
and what mix of foreign and indige- 
nous inputs to employ; whether 
China’s traditional doctrine of Peo- 
ple’s War should be modernized or 
whether it should be replaced by an 
entirely new strategy; what precise- 
ly is meant by the term professional- 
ism in the Chinese context; and in 
what ways and by what numbers 
might streamlining be effected. 
Such questions and others that they 
imply—to what extent the past 
decade’s efforts have succeeded 
in making the PLA a more credible 
fighting force, and against whom— 
have been the subject of numerous 
studies of the Chinese military in 
recent years, including the four 
titles above. 


THE UPDATING of military equip- 
ment is the focus of separate chap- 
ters by William Tow, Wendy Frie- 
man, John Frankenstein, and 
Robert Sutter in the volume edited 
by Charles Lovejoy and Bruce Wat- 
son—and the subject of one chap- 
ter in Ellis Joffe’s book. It occupies 
the center of attention of the work by 
John Lewis and Xue Litai. The con- 
tributors to the Lovejoy-Watson vol- 
ume, while crediting the Chinese 
with substantial progress in over- 
coming the disastrous effects of 


radical Marxist policies, remain 
skeptical about future capabilities 
of the PLA. Tow, for example, char- 
acterizes recent patterns of Chi- 
nese military behavior and techno- 
logical acquisition as a series of 
vague and unfocused efforts by the 
leadership to revise the country’s 
strategic perception and blue- 
prints. John Frankenstein focuses 
on the internal Chinese debate on 
what to produce at home and what 
to procure abroad.The argument 
for “self-reliance,” oft-repeated in 
Chinese sources, is, in Franken- 
stein’s view, a slippery term, but 
one that should evoke caution and 
modest expectations among poten- 
tial suppliers of the People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC). 

Although official Chinese sources 
have an understandable tendency 
to emphasize a preference for in- 
digenous production, Wendy Frie- 
| man points out that foreign equip- 
ment, matériel, technology, and 
advice have been critical for con- 
ventional weapons production in 
| China since 1949. The form of this 
| assistance has, however, varied 
| considerably over time, ranging 

from the “hands-on” involvement of 

the Soviet Union to the occasional 
| use of United States systems cap- 
| tured from the Nationalists by the 
| PLA in the 1940’s. 
| Frieman judges the PLA’s spe- 
| Cialists in weapons and equipment 
development to be quite adept at 
reproducing and modifying the for- 
eign systems they have acquired; 

China now has the capability to 

manufacture an impressive array of 
| conventional as well as strategic 
| weapons. However, Frieman adds, 
| a great deal of time and energy 
| has been consumed by the pains- 
_ taking tasks of reverse engineering 

and modifying foreign weapons. As 

a consequence, professionals in 

the military-industrial complex 

are incapable of creating new 
designs or incorporating major 
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technological developments, such 
as those that have characterized 
the electronics industry, into weap- 
on system production. 

The defense industries also lack 
the experience necessary for man- 
aging the integration of large, com- 
plex systems effectively. Finally, as 
Frieman points out, different minis- 
tries, services, factories, and _ re- 
search institutes within China’s mili- 
tary-industrial complex appear to 
have had significantly different ex- 
periences in absorbing technology, 
as well as significantly different ca- 
pacities for undertaking wholly in- 
digenous research and develop- 
ment projects. The submarine, 
nuclear-missile, and satellite pro- 
grams seem to constitute pockets 
of excellence, whereas aircraft en- 
gine design and military electronics 
continue to be the weak links in the 
defense production chain. Frieman 
closes with a note of caution: since 
much more is Known about China’s 
fighter program than, for example, 
about its air defense weapons, it is 
best to avoid generalizations based 
on uneven amounts of data. 

Joffe’s pithy assessment of Chi- 
na’s effort to upgrade its weapons 
systems and equipment is: “back- 
ward but better.” In a judgment that 
is generally more optimistic than 
that of the other authors, he be- 
lieves that the Chinese have realisti- 
cally tailored their weapons mod- 
ernization policy to their limited 
means, and that improvements will 
accelerate in the coming years. 

Lewis and Xue argue that China’s 
perception of nuclear blackmail by 
the United States prompted the 
PRC’s leadership to decide to de- 
velop nuclear weapons. Although 
Mao Zedong had originally formu- 
lated the revolutionary struggle in 
terms of People’s War, deriding the 
bomb as a paper tiger, he subse- 
quently recast the struggle to in- 
clude the concept of deterrence, as 
the US, driven by its own fears of a 
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communist takeover in Asia in the 
aftermath of the Korean War and 
Taiwan Straits crisis, expanded its 
nuclear arsenal. As so many other 
nations have done, the PRC accom- 
modated its defense policy to tech- 
nology rather than vice-versa. 

Less than a decade separated 
the decision to build the bomb in 
1955 from the first detonation in 
1964. A team of scientists under the 
direction of Marshal Nie Rongzhen 
used the advanced technique of 
implosive detonation originally de- 
signed for a bomb fueled by pluto- 
nium and applied it to one fueled by 
enriched uranium. 

Lewis's and Xue’s description of 
this process is unfortunately marred 
by the nature of their sources, which 
are written in a socialist-realist liter- 
ary style known as “rejecting the 
wavering middle.” All heroes are 
completely heroic, while the Soviet 
advisers are cast as unmitigated 
bad guys: “mute monks who would 
read but not speak” and, when they 
do, give insulting advice (p. 160). 
None of the Chinese involved 
doubts that the selfless deeds he 
performs under harrowing condi- 
tions with complete disregard for 
climatic conditions, family relation- 
ships, or personal safety, will result 
in anything but triumph. An engi- 
neer joyously reports his dream that 
the Party Central Committee has 
approved a specific zero hour; a 
few days later, the very same order 
is received and the detonation is a 
complete success. Unfortunately, 
the authors have put so little dis- 
tance between themselves and 
these sources that a genuinely im- 
pressive scientific achievement is re- 
lated in a manner best characterized 
as kindergarten-level hagiography. 

Richard Latham has produced a 
thoughtful essay on reforms in the 
PRC’s defense industries for the 
Lovejoy-Watson volume. He argues 
that from the standpoint of a Chi- 
nese economist or domestic policy- 
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maker, Deng’s decision to integrate 
defense industries into the general 
economy is eminently sensible. How- 
ever, as Latham points out, China’s 
defense planners tend to view the 
decision quite differently. Although 
integration makes possible a more 
efficient and profitable use of re- 
sources, defense planners worry that 
the emphasis on producing consum- 
er products will compound the diffi- 
culties of achieving a modernized 
force structure. 

The present domestic pressures 
for an efficient economy may have 
three serious consequences _ for 
China’s defense system. First, de- 
fense industrial managers — will 
almost certainly be torn between 
which master to serve. The central 
authorities’ concurrent demands for 
profitability (in the form of consumer 
goods) and for defense production 
pose difficult choices for socialist 
industrial leaders. 

Second, the perception that tradi- 
tional defense research, develop- 
ment, and industry has been over- 
funded in the past may result in a 
current underfunding of the defense 
industrial base, causing it to become 
even less capable of producing an 
affordable force structure. 

And third, the re-channeling of 
some of China’s defense produc- 
tion capacity to consumer manu- 
facturing may result in deferred de- 
fense acquisitions. In theory, only 
excess production capacity would 
be devoted to manufacturing civil- 
ian consumer goods, and factories 
would be operating at or near ca- 
pacity levels. In reality, however, it 
is far more likely that the factories 
will continue to experience varying 
degrees of inefficiency, and that 
part of the civilian production capa- 
bility will be achieved by diverting 
resources from lines previously 
dedicated to military production. 
Deferred defense acquisition even- 
tually may result in logistic shortfalls 
and sustainability problems. Fur- 


thermore, should the government at 
some point deem it necessary to 
convert military factories back to 
full-time defense production, the 
reconversion would be extremely 
costly and time-consuming. 

Extrapolating from Latham's ar- 
guments, the increased _ involve- 
ment of the PLA in civilian produc- 
tion could also further blur the 
already indistinct lines between mil- 
itary and civilian sectors in China, 
making Deng’s avowed goal of pro- 
fessionalizing the PLA more, rather 
than less, difficult. The Current em- 
phasis on profitability, coupled with 
low military pay scales, has already 
led to an alarming growth of corrup- 
tion within the PLA. These two fac- 
tors, needless to say, work against 
improving the fighting capabilities 
of the military. 

The matter of changes in doctrine 
is addressed both by the Joffe vol- 
ume and by Paul Godwin’s chapter 
in the Lovejoy-Watson book. Ana- 
lysts of the Chinese military have 
debated for some time whether the 
“new” doctrine of People’s War Un- 
der Modern Conditions should be 
considered an extension of tradi- 
tional Maoist People’s War or 
whether it represents a genuinely 
different strategy. Joffe and Godwin 
agree that it is the latter. The aban- 
donment of the concept of luring the 
enemy deep into Chinese territory 
in order to fight a prolonged war of 
attrition using guerrilla as well as 
regular forces constitutes, in their 
view, a fundamental break with 
People’s War. Joffe believes that 
the semantic link to Maoist ideology 
has been retained largely in order 
to provide legitimacy for strategies 
never contemplated by Mao Ze- 
dong. He points out that except in 
the highly unlikely case of a mas- 
sive ground invasion of China, the 
PRC's strategy will be to make ev- 
ery effort to prevent the enemy from 
penetrating deep into its territory. If 
successful, this strategy will elimi- 
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nate the necessity of mobilizing the 
entire population to take part in the 
hostilities; the war will be fought 
mainly by the regular army. Godwin 
adds that, in fact, the Chinese have 
since 1949 been taking the battle to 
the aggressor at the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity. 


PROBLEMS generally grouped un- 
der the category of revolutioniza- 
tion—first, attaining of a consensus 
within the military in support of the 
party line and, second, the PLA’s 
assuming its proper supportive role 
in the interlocking directorate of 
party, army, and government—form 
the heart of Monte Bullard’s work. In 
1981-82, in order to ensure fealty to 
his reforms, Deng mounted a major 
campaign against leftists within the 
PLA. His targets were those who, for 
sometimes overlapping reasons of 
ideology and self-interest, refused 
to accept the many deviations from 
Maoism that the reforms involved. 
In accordance with established 
procedure, the task of erasing left- 
ism within the PLA was entrusted to 
the commissar system, which was 
itself full of leftists, since ensuring 
ideological orthodoxy is a major 
reason for its existence. This creat- 
ed an obvious conflict of interest. 
Progress was understandably slow 
because the system was being told, 
in effect, to purge itself. 

With regard to the military’s role in 
the interlocking directorate of pow- 
er in the PRC, Bullard’s data show 
a major increase throughout the 
1960’s in the number of individuals 
holding positions in either two or all 
three of the party, government, and 
military hierarchies—there were 
122 such individuals in 1960 and 
445 in 1973. This was followed by a 
dramatic decrease in multiple-role 
individuals in the late 1970’s and 
early 1980's. By 1982, there were 
only 73 individuals who held posi- 
tions in more than one hierarchy. 
The involvement of party members 


in the political commissar system 
of the PLA, particularly at the mili- 
tary district level, has, however, 
remained relatively unchanged. 
Nevertheless, where elite group 
members continue to hold multiple 
roles, Bullard believes that they are 
more likely to serve as mediators 
than as controllers. They must be in- 
dividuals capable of bringing two or 
more organizations together in 
some form of consensus through a 
positive appeal, rather than by 
threats or sanctions. 

Bullard considers the increasing 
functional specialization inherent in 
role differentiation to be basically 
positive, since a leadership made 
up of generalists may not be able to 
respond properly to the technologi- 
cal needs of modernization. How- 
ever, Bullard cautions, increased 
specialization is also very likely to 
lead to increased bureaucratism 
| and concomitant stagnation, pre- 
| cisely as Mao Zedong predicted it 
| would. Whether it will also result in 
| the creation of a system of checks 
| and balances for internal politics, 
he notes, remains to be seen. 


| THE LAST of the “three transforma- 
| tions,” regularization, is the area of 
| greatest disagreement among the 
| authors. Joffe, as many others have 
| done before, tends to assume that 
| when the Chinese leadership an- 
| nounces its intention to implement a 
particular reform, the reform can be 
| considered a fait accompli. He also 
_tends to assume that the reform will 
_ be accepted by all but a few super- 
annuated ideologues who will soon 
“pass from the scene. The human 
Costs of implementing these direc- 
tives, and their effect on group mo- 
_fale and hence on military effective- 
ness, receive short shrift. 
_ The demobilization of 1 million 
military personnel in fact created 
severe strains within the PLA. The 
enforced retirement of large num- 
_ bers of senior officers from the mili- 
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tary—often with no alternative em- 
ployment provided—created a sig- 
nificant group of disgruntled, un- 
happy people. This group included 
both the officers who were unwill- 
ingly turned out into civilian society 
and the civilian units who were 
obliged to accept them. Some sol- 
diers resorted to armed banditry, 
others to passive resistance. 

The abolition of some military 
units and the merger of others dis- 
rupted loyalty networks and en- 
couraged mistrust. This reorganiza- 
tion was ostensibly carried out in 
order to streamline the PLA ranks 
and substitute younger, better-edu- 
cated officers for older and less 
technically able careerists. Howev- 
er, political considerations and per- 
sonal connections—the ubiquitous 
guanxi factor—often outweighed, 
or were perceived by those affect- 
ed to have outweighed, profession- 
al criteria in determining who would 
be demobilized and who would be 
allowed to remain. Officers who 
were demobilized in their 50’s could 
not help but notice, for example, 
that both the chair of the Central Mil- 
itary Commission and his chief dep- 
uty were in their 80’s. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
recruitment, which was also ad- 
versely affected by other aspects of 
Deng’s reforms, created additional 
strains within the PLA. When a free 
market for agricultural products 
was introduced, the young male 
peasant who had been the tradi- 
tional mainstay of the PLA discov- 
ered that he could make more mon- 
ey and also enhance his marriage 
prospects by staying home. Most 
male peasants, therefore, made ev- 
ery effort to avoid the draft. The 
more educated urban youths that 
Beijing planners had hoped would 
form the vanguard of anew, techno- 
logically-sophisticated PLA were 
similarly averse to joining; indeed, 
many chose to remain unemployed 
rather than do so. Moreover, even 
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those who were interested in joining 
found that the officers were reluc- 
tant to accept them. Peasant youth 
adapted more readily to the rigors 
of military life, and were regarded 
as less likely to pose discipline 
problems. Some localities met their 
recruitment quotas by signing up 
social misfits and the physically in- 
firm; others staged surprise raids 
on homes where draft-age males 
were known to reside. 

The problems of morale caused 
by these demobilization and _ re- 
cruitment policies transcended any 
simple professional/leftist dichoto- 
my. Indeed, the implementation of 
professional criteria was directly 
undermined by the existence of an 
army of the unfit and the unwilling. 
Joffe’s argument that “in all other 
areas [but equipment procurement] 
professional officers have been 
fully satisfied” (p. 170) and that “‘the 
retirement of Marshal Ye Jianying 
both removed the main focus for 
dissent and deprived the dissidents 
of a voice in the Politburo” (p. 179) 
is simply not tenable. 

Proceeding along a slightly dif- 
ferent line of inquiry, a chapter by 
William Heaton and Charles Love- 
joy in the Lovejoy-Watson volume 
points out that military leftists are 
not without plausible arguments in 
support of their anti-reform position. 
The present system can be said to 
have served China’s needs quite 
well over the past 40 years. Incre- 
mental increases in capability will 
not enable China to make substan- 
tial gains on Soviet, or perhaps 
even Vietnamese, military might. 
And, they add, the restructuring of 
the traditional ideological basis for 
esprit de corps to one based on 
professionalism may fundamentally 
alter the PLA in an undesirable way. 


DENG’S military program, when 
considered in isolation from the 
context of Chinese society as a 
whole, is impressive in its design 
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and logical in its goals. Some West- 
ern analysts have therefore tended 
to regard its success as inevitable. 
However, the problems facing the 
PLA are to a significant degree a re- 
flection of the problems of Chinese 
society itself. There is an element 
of intractability in them that tran- 
scends the orders of the leader- 
ship, whether its directives be radi- 
cal or professional in nature. 

One major hindrance to reform is 
that the basic determinants of Chi- 
nese culture make it difficult to in- 
culcate loyalty to institutions out- 
side of the family and village. At the 
same time, the essence of the cur- 
rent Western-inspired reform is the 
creation of just such transcendent 
forms of loyalty. 

A second major obstacle to ef- 
fecting a major streamlining of the 
military ranks is the serious problem 
of unemployment and underemploy- 


ment that now exists in the civilian 
sector. Had the economy grown 
fast enough to provide employment 
opportunities for demobilized offi- 
cers, the difficulties of streamlining 
might have been mitigated. How- 
ever, it did not. Much of the stream- 
lining in fact involved cutting from 
the ranks of the PLA troops who had 
never been engaged in combat-re- 
lated activities. Railway corosmen 
and construction workers contin- 
ued to perform the same duties as 
civilians as they had while in uni- 
form. 

A third difficulty lay in trying to im- 
prove both the equipment and the 
professional standards of the PLA 
during atime when military budgets 
were declining and when individual 
PLA salaries were decreasing rela- 
tive to those in the civilian sector. 

Finally, there was no perception 
of aserious external threat to China. 
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Such a threat might have enhanced 
the prestige of the military estab- 
lishment and reinforced the need 
for higher standards. 

These circumstances undermine 
the underlying premises of the logic 
of Chinese military reform: when 
placed in the context of Chinese so- 
ciety as a whole, success seems far 
from inevitable. Progress has un- 
doubtedly been made; whether to 
be impressed by the accomplish- 
ments or depressed at the distance 
yet to go will depend on the mind- 
set of the beholder. Perhaps the 
best summary of the decade’s ef- 
forts is Monte Bullard’s judgment 
(p. 19) that, “in short, the PLA is hav- 
ing a difficult time moving from a 
poorly-equipped, cellular, decen- 
tralized peasant army to a unitary, 
well-equipped, integrated and cen- 
tralized professional military force.” 
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6 ecien ne has long boca pees of primary tetean importance to the USSR. 
ental change in Soviet strategy has been accompanied by several policy shifts. The — 
lership no longer aims at the removal of the US military presence from Europe; no 


particularly the North Atlantic Treaty ‘Organization—as the chief means to 
Soviet conservatives are harshly critical of Gorbachev’ s abandonment of the 


, the opposition has no alternative to Gorbachev’ s policies, which promise not only 
ost of the barriers dividing Eastern and Western Europe but also to pave the wey for 
expanded ion with existing are ee ratios 


The 28th CPSU Congress initiated anew political era in the Soviet Union. Mikhail Gorbachev, with 
: ip of Boris Yel'tsin, defeated the most important and dangerous group hostile to reform—the 
conservative party apparatus—despite the fact that representatives of this apparatus were 


numerically dominant among the congress delegates. It is now virtually impossible for party conserva- | 


tives to turn back the clock. Having scored his most significant political victory since becoming 
general secretary, Gorbachev can now proceed with eeaning the “monster” party-state built up 
: et the past 70 years of Soviet history. 


A Colloqulum—The Revolution of 1969: the Unbearable Burden of History 


o Jerzy Jedlicki 


‘The revolutions of 1989 in East-Central Europe aroused historical consciousness in the region. 
Nations came back into possession of their own histories, and many older historical patterns began to 
reemerge. Perhaps the most fundamental historical pattern—the “unbearable burden of 

history”—is the region's political, economic, and cultural backwardness relative to the West. 
Communism was the most recent of numerous unsuccessful attempts, dating back to the 18th 
century, to catch up. In post-communist East-Central Europe, overcoming the region’s backwardness 
and “rejoining Europe” are again on the agenda. This challenge could ultimately prove more 
difficult than cutting barbed wire fences, tearing down wails, and driving out dictators. 


Comment—The Unbearable Burden of History—Made Lighter by Geography? 
Roman Szporluk 


In assessing the desire and need of the peoples of East-Central Europe, and particularly the Poles, 
to “rejoin Europe,” Professor Jerzy Jedlicki seems to forget about that part of Europe with which most of 
Polish history is intertwined—the eastern regions of the old Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. Since 
the mid-1980's, there has been an explosion of Polish interest in the East. Poles could channel this 
interest in a constructive direction—and lighten ‘the burden of history’—by reestablishing social, 
cultural, and above all economic relations with the Lithuanians, Belorussians, Ukrainians, and even the 
Russians in an effort to help these peoples rejoin Europe. A Poland thus engaged in the East will be 
a happier country, one less burdened by the condition of its backwardness vis-a-vis the West. 


Abstracts continued on reverse side 


The Islamic Influence on Nationalism in Soviet Central Asia _ 
Yaacov Ro’ a 


Both Islam and nationalism are becoming increasingly assertive in Soviet Central Asia, and the two 
currents have merged in some cases, particularly among the young. It remains to be seen wheth 

Islam will ultimately serve as a cement uniting diverse Central Asian peoples against Moscow, Or — 
whether nationalism will set the nations of the region against one another. — 


Perestroyka in Kazakhstan _ 
Martha Brill Olcott 


Under the direction of Kazakhstan’s communist party and its leader, Nursultan Nazarbayev, 
perestroyka has taken root in that republic. Party and government leaders have supported such — 
popular causes as making Kazakh the official state language of the republic, filling inthe “blank 
pages” of Kazakh history, endorsing a more open official attitude toward Islam, protecting the 
environment, and gaining economic sovereignty for the republic. So far, this regime flexibility has 
made it difficult for radical informal groups to gain popular support, but continued party dominance 
depend on whether Nazarbayev and the party elite can reduce rising inter-ethnic tensions and 
resolve questions concerning the republic's economic autonomy. oe 


Essay-Reviews | 


- Soviet Nations 
John A. Armstrong 


A number of very recent volumes on the upsurge of national expression in the Soviet Union offer _ 
_ useful synoptic views of individual ethnic situations as well as of the entire Soviet nationalities problem, 

but none offers a broader synthetic interpretation based on theory, or at least the kind of pre-theory 

represented by systematic typologies. These works also generally give short shrifttothe = 
Transcaucasus and Central Asia, neglect the existing monographic literature on the various Soviet _ 
peoples, and overly rely on dubious information provided by on-the-spot Soviet informants. 


Poland: Phase Two and Beyond 
Christine M. Sadowski 


in Poland, “phase one,” the period of Solidarity's legal existence in 1980-81, was followed by a. 
“ohase two,” which saw first martial law and then “normalization.” This phase was characterized by | 
internal struggles within the communist party, a stand-off between the party and society, and — ee 
polarization between the security apparatus and those individuals and groups who promoted or would 
accept fundamental change. In the current “phase three,” a Solidarity-led government is seeking to 

create a capitalist economy and a democratic polity. This phase is witnessing conflict between those 

who advocate gradual change and those who seek a rapid and radical break with the past. 3 


North Korea’s Search for Legitimacy In a Multipolar World 
Clark Sorenson 


The Democratic People’s Republic of Korea has been engaged in an unending struggle with its _ : 

rival regime, the Republic of Korea, for the mantle of legitimate heir to the March 1, 1919, movement 

that first asserted Korean nationhood against Japanese colonial power. This competition, which 
exploded in armed conflict in the 1950's, has evoked rival distortions of the biography of NorthKorean 
strongman Kim |l-song and resulted in ongoing competition for exclusive diplomatic recognition. : 

Despite falling behind in terms of economic performance, the North, with its stern self-reliance, stil 

holds attraction for some Koreans abroad and in the South. va 


China’s Leaders: Individuals or Party Spokesmen? 
Marcia R. Ristaino 


Chinese Communist political culture makes the country’s leaders elusive quarries for their 
biographers. In this culture, they are not presented, nor do they present themselves, as unique 
individuals with personal views and private lives open to exploration. This flows both from the 
principle of collective leadership and from distortion of that principle by the cult of omnipotence and 
omniscience that was constructed around Mao Zedong. Works on Peng Dehuai, Hu Yaobang, and 
Deng Xiaoping afford useful insight into the lives of their subjects and this political culture. 


|Gorbachev and German Unification: | 
Revision of Thinking, 


Realignment of Power 


Hannes Adomeit 
istory has decided. It has proven Stalin right in 
his prediction that, in the long run, it would be im- 
possible to keep Germany down and divided. 
But Stalin himself failed to draw the right political lesson 
from his own insight. He permitted, and even actively 
promoted, the slide toward the division of Germany and 
hence the partition of Europe. Nikita Khrushchev and 
Leonid Brezhnev then turned this slide into deliberate 
policy. They attempted to transform the eastern part of 
Germany into an economically efficient, politically via- 
ble, and militarily effective ally. Lest it be forgotten, until 
the first half the 1980's, it appeared as if their policy was 
and would continue to be successful. 
Mikhail Gorbachev has now abandoned this policy. 
In fact, he has done more than abandon it. He has em- 
barked on a course of action that is unprecedented in 


‘| modern history: comprehensive withdrawal from what 
/| until recently were considered, in both the East and the 


West, areas of paramount strategic significance for the 


| Soviet Union. He has accepted not only the establish- 
| ment of noncommunist regimes in East-Central Europe, 
|| including East Germany, but also German unification 

and even membership of a unified Germany in the 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
“How the past perishes is how the future becomes, ’ it 


| Hannes Adomeit is Associate Professor for Interna- 


tional Politics and Director of the Soviet and Central 
European Program at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts University (Medford, MA). He is also 
Adjunct Professor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (Cambridge, MA) and a Research Fellow 
at the Harvard Russian Research Center (Cambridge, 
MA). This article is based on a paper that the author 


|| Presented to a conference on the future of Germany, 


held at the Hudson Institute, in June 1990. 


has been said. It is precisely for this reason that it is in- 
Cumbent upon analysts to ask and to answer several 
important questions about the origins and basic rea- 
sons for the shift in Moscow’s policy toward Germany. 


e Did Gorbachev give up Soviet positions in Central 
Europe of his own free will? Or has the Soviet leader 
—like the sorcerer’s apprentice of legend—evoked the 
spirits of reform only to find himself beset by an uncon- 
trollable turmoil of revisionism and revolution, and the 
collapse of Soviet power in Europe? 

e Did the Soviet leadership consent to German unity 
and membership in NATO because it had shifted to a 
new conceptual approach, including Gorbachev's vi- 
sion of the “common house of Europe” (nash obshchiy 
dom), “freedom of choice” (svoboda vybora) for all Eu- 
ropean nations, and “new thinking” (novoye myshlen- 
lye) on international security matters? All three con- 
cepts, after all, were promulgated before the demise of 
Erich Honecker's regime in East Germany. 

e Finally, did the Soviet Union have a choice? If not, 
then the above three notions are merely ex post facto 
rationalizations of and adaptations to a fundamental 
shift in the “correlation of forces.” 


Certainly, there are anumber of objective indications 
that a basic shift in the “correlation of forces” has oc- 
curred to the disadvantage of the Soviet Union. First, 
the power base of the Soviet Union has eroded. This 
development is characterized by the deterioration of 
economic conditions, the disintegration of the social 
fabric, the increase in political conflict, and the spread- 
ing of secessionism and ethnic violence. Second, the 
importance and global influence of the ‘world socialist 
system” (or what remains of it) has declined. This de- 
cline is indicated by the disintegration of the system’s 
binding glue, Marxist-Leninist ideology; the withering 
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away of the socialist system’s appeal as a model of de- 
velopment in the Third World; the loss of power and ef- 
fectiveness of its institutions, including the communist 
parties, the Warsaw Treaty Organization, and the 
Council for Economic Mutual Assistance; and the sys- 
tem’s inability to keep up in the technological (and mili- 
tary-technological) competition with the Western indus- 
trialized countries. Third, Western ideas and institutions 
have shown themselves to be more resilient and re- 
sponsive to challenges than expected. This has been 
demonstrated, among many other ways, by the West's 
continued economic growth and technological innova- 
tion and the accelerated process of its economic inte- 
gration, most notably by the European Community's 
commitment to create a single, integrated market by 
the end of 1992. But it is also revealed by the (re)consti- 
tution (with the exceptions thus far of Romania and Bul- 
garia) of political systems in East-Central Europe 
based on conservative and social-democratic princi- 
ples. Fourth, West German influence in European af- 
fairs has been rising steadily since the 1960's; with the 
addition of East Germany to the West German state, a 
potentially powerful united Germany is reemerging. 

Concerning the last factor, it would be irresponsible 
and ahistorical for any Soviet or Russian leadership to 
proceed on the assumption that the consummation of 
German unity will somehow spell the “end of history.” 
With the passing of the postwar German problem, a 
new chapter of history will have to be opened. Policies 
for coping with German power and influence will have 
to be designed. This requirement is clearly dictated by 
the memory of several centuries of Russian and Soviet 
conflict and competition with Germany—with the Teu- 
tonic Order, the Hanseatic League, Prussia, Imperial 
Germany, and the Nazi Reich. Therefore, Gorbachev 
has to devise a new policy, if only for domestic political 
reasons. 

This is not to say that the future power and influence 
of Germany will depend on its military strength. Indeed, 
it is questionable whether military power automatical- 
ly enhances security and promotes political power. 
Among other things, nuclear weapons have largely in- 
validated such propositions. Nevertheless, Soviet civil- 
ian and military specialists, as well as traditional Marx- 
ist-Leninist and neo-realist analysts, agree on one 
proposition: economics, politics, and security are still 
closely intertwined. They recognize that only a modern, 
efficient economy can provide modern, effective 
armed forces; that economic decline weakens the 
foundations of military power and political influence; 
and that economic power ultimately translates into po- 
litical power. 

lf one were to grant the argument that military power 


is destined to become obsolete as a “currency” in the 
“common house” of Europe, and that a civilian and civi- 
lized society is emerging in that geographic area, com- 
plex problems of transition still would have to be solved. 
Foremost among them, Gorbachev and his adherents 
would have to answer a crucial question to the satisfac- 
tion of both benign and hostile critics at home: with the 
possible or projected obsolescence of military power 
as the primary basis of Soviet influence in Europe, and 
the failure thus far of perestroyka, how can the Soviet 
Union succeed in retaining an influential role in Europe? 

Several more specific analytical questions flow from 
this basic dilemma. 


e What is Gorbachev’s preferred security arrange- 
ment for Europe? Notwithstanding his consent to mem- 
bership of unified Germany in NATO, is he still commit- 
ted to the traditional Soviet goals of the dissolution of 
NATO; curtailment of the US military presence in Eu- 
rope; neutralization and demilitarization of Germany; 
and replacement of the alliance structure by a “pan- 
European” security system based on the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE)? 

e How firm is the commitment made by Gorbachev 
at Zheleznovodsk to withdraw Soviet troops from East 
Germany after a transitional period of three to four 
years? What about the temptation to use the Soviet mili- 
tary presence in that country (as of summer 1990 still | 
about 360,000 officers and men) as a bargaining chip 
to extract maximum West German concessions on eco- 
nomic matters and to receive far-reaching German fi- 
nancial, technological, and managerial aid for the mod- 
ernization of the Soviet economy? | 

e What is Gorbachev proposing to do with what re- 
mains of the Warsaw Pact after East Germany’s defec- | 
tion to NATO and Hungary’s announcement in May | 
1990 that it intends to withdraw from the Pact’s military | 
command structure? Is he content that the USSR shed | 
its role and responsibility in regional security affairs, in- 
cluding with regard to Poland and Czechoslovakia? If 
not, what institutional forms could the Soviet role con- 
ceivably take? 

e Finally, how much domestic room for maneuver do 
Gorbachev and his foreign minister, Eduard Shevara- 
nadze, retain on German and European security is- | 
sues? The sometimes vicious attacks on their policies | 
at the 28th Congress of the Communist Party of the So- _ 
viet Union have clearly revealed the presence—at least - 
in the party and the military—of widespread frustration, 
anger, and resentment. How much longer can orthodox | 
party apparatchiki, Russian nationalists, and the military © 
be expected to put up with what they see as disastrous | 
setbacks to political power and prestige, catastrophic — 


changes in military doctrine, imprudent withdrawal of 
forces from strategically important areas, denigration 
of the armed forces, and a seemingly never-ending se- 
ries of compromises, concessions, and cutbacks? 


Before attempting to answer any of these questions, 
a review of the evolution of Gorbachev's German policy 
since his accession to power in March 1985 is of con- 
siderable importance. 


Gorbachev’s German Policy, 1985—90 


Gorbachev's policy on the German problem evolved 
on four different but interacting levels: (1) change in the 
Soviet Union; (2) redefinition of the Soviet-East Europe- 
an relationship; (3) events in East Germany, notably the 
Honecker regime’s refusal to embark on reform; and (4) 
Soviet Westpolitik, that is, the reordering of Soviet rela- 
tions with the United States and Western Europe, in- 
cluding West Germany. It is also useful to divide Gorba- 
chev's German policy chronologically into three main 
stages. 

The first stage can be said to extend roughly from 
March 1985 to October 1988, when Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl visited the Soviet Union and a return visit by Gor- 
bachev to Bonn was arranged. In this stage, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic appeared basically stable, 
German reunification a long way off, and Soviet-West 
German relations vacillated between cool and correct. 

The second stage covers the interval from October 
1988 to January 1990, during which time significant im- 
provements in Soviet-West German relations oc- 
curred. These improvements, however, were at risk of 
being undercut by the emergence and rapid accelera- 
tion of crisis symptoms in the GDR. The collapse of the 
Honecker and communist successor regimes and the 
unification of Germany became distinct possibilities 
during this time, but their realization had to be delayed. 

The third stage begins with Gorbachev’s public 


acknowledgement, at the end of January 1990, that 


the unification of Germany was inevitable, and ends 


'with his consent, in the name of Realpolitik, in mid- 
‘July 1990 to the membership of a united Germany in 


NATO. This period witnessed the collapse of the 
GDR as a socialist state and ally of the Soviet Union, 
renewed Soviet attempts to slow down the process 
of unification, a plethora of proposals on how to bind 
Germany in a European security framework, and, 
finally, the Soviet consent to Western proposals. 


Stage one: safeguarding stability and the status quo. 
The first level, Soviet domestic affairs, had top priority in 
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the first stage (as, indeed, it did in all three stages). The 
Soviet Union was to be transformed into a modern, effi- 
cient, and prosperous state. Soviet foreign policy was 
to be designed in such a way as to create the most ad- 
vantageous framework for a fundamental reform of So- 
viet society, economics, and politics. Initially, however, 
Gorbachev seemed to believe that a second New Eco- 
nomic Policy could be successfully implemented. 
Somehow, plan and market were to be harmoniously 
combined. Modernization was to be achieved through 
“acceleration,” exhortation, and discipline, including 
the campaign against alcoholism, as well as mobiliza- 
tion of hidden “reserves” in the socialist system, and 
the “utilization of the achievements of the scientific- 
technological revolution.” When this approach did not 
produce the desired results, Gorbachev proclaimed a 
further “radicalization” of the reform effort. 

On the second level, quite in accordance with his as- 
sumptions about the likely evolution of events in the 
USSR, Gorbachev appears to have been genuinely 
convinced of the theoretical and practical possibility of 
a “third road” in Eastern Europe. He envisaged an evo- 
lutionary path between the neo-Stalinist, centralized, 
bureaucratic “socialist” system in the East, and the plu- 
ralist, social-democratic, market-oriented “capitalist” 
system in the West. There was, from Moscow’s per- 
spective in 1985-88, no reason for ruling out such an 
evolution in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and, 
above all, in East Germany. The model adumbrated by 
Alexander Dubéek in Czechoslovakia in 1968 may 
have loomed large in Gorbachev’s mind. Indeed, it is 
unclear even today whether Gorbachev has given up 
the idea of change in the Soviet Union within a modified 
“socialist” framework.’ The spring 1990 elections in 
Romania and Bulgaria, which returned to power com- 
munists with a refurbished “socialist” program, demon- 
strated that such change, rather than explosive up- 
heaval, was in the realm of the possible. 

Turning to events in the GDR, the third level in the 
evolution of events, the country and its regime ap- 
peared to be basically stable during this stage. A sepa- 
rate East German national consciousness (National- 
bewusstsein) may have been lacking, but there 
seemed to be a considerable degree of identification 
among East Germans with the state (Staatsbewusst- 
sein). There also appeared to be no potential for revolu- 
tion. Indeed, since the failure of the communist revolu- 


‘See, for instance, Gorbachev's frequent attacks on Boris Yel'tsin for 
allegedly wanting to abandon socialism. Earlier, in a speech in Kiev in 
February 1989, Gorbachev had said that the goal of perestroyka in the 
Soviet Union was to “reveal the human face of socialism.” See Pravda 
(Moscow), Feb. 24, 1989. 
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tion in Germany in 1918-21, communists in the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere have often mused, in sorrow and 
in anger, that ‘you can’t have a revolution in Germany 
because people would have to step on the lawn.” The 
East German economy was also in good shape in com- 
parison to the economies of its Eastern neighbors. In 
Moscow’s view, the GDR’s stability would be even fur- 
ther strengthened once East Germany undertook some 
unquestionably necessary reforms and aligned itself 
with the processes of perestroyka, demokratizatsiya, 
and glasnost’ in the USSR. No need, then, artificially to 
raise the issue of German unity. 

Gorbachev's policies at the fourth level closely corre- 
sponded with his perceptions of the GDR. Contrary to 
the grand fanfare about the “common house of Eu- 
rope,” from November 1985, when the Gorbachev- 
Reagan summit took place in Geneva, to October 1988, 
when Kohl visited Moscow, the Soviet leader concen- 
trated on the reordering of relations with the United 
States. Europe played a subsidiary role in Soviet West- 
politik, and West Germany was given the cold shoulder. 
The “new page in the book of Soviet-West German re- 
lations,” a phrase used several times in that period, 
ended up having little substance. Moscow, in es- 
sence, continued its previous policy of attempting to 
isolate and circumvent West Germany, and presum- 
ably to ‘punish’ it for its role in legitimizing the station- 
ing of US medium-range nuclear missiles in Western 
Europe and supporting the idea of space-based strate- 
gic defense. It took one visit by the president of the Fea- 
eral Republic of Germany to Moscow (July 1987), three 
visits by Chancellor Kohl (July 1983, March 1985, and 
October 1988), five by Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, and one by the prime ministers of Bavaria 
and Baden-Wurttemberg finally to elicit sufficient inter- 
est for Gorbachev to schedule a visit to Bonn. 

How is one to explain this astonishing refusal to re- 
spond favorably to Bonn’s overtures to improve rela- 
tions in the period before October 1988? And how, too, 
can one explain the lack of content in the “European 
house” slogan? Gorbachev obviously realized that he 
faced a dilemma. If his policy of opening up the Soviet 
Union internally and internationally was to succeed, in- 
clusion of the Federal Republic in the approach to the 
West as a whole was, of course, essential. But inclusion 


2The metaphor was used for the first time by Gorbachev when West 
Germany's foreign minister, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, visited Moscow in July 
1986. Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (Frankfurt-am-Main), July 22, 1986. 
For a detailed treatment of Gorbachev's failure to respond to West German 
overtures, see the article series by Hannes Adomeit, “Gorbachev's 
Westpolitik: ‘The Common European House’ or an Atlantic Orientation?” 
Osteuropa (Stuttgart), Nos. 6, 9, 12, 1988. 


of the Federal Republic in wider East-West cooperation 
was likely to lead to greater West German penetration 
of the East and a reduction of Soviet influence and con- 
trol in “Eastern Europe.” At this stage, this was a risk 
that Gorbachev was unwilling to take. 

Just how intense Moscow’s reluctance was to deal 
with Bonn, let alone address the German problem, is in- 
dicated by Gorbachev's statements during this period. 
For instance, when Richard von Weizsacker, president 
of the FRG, raised the issue of one “German nation” 
during his visit to Moscow in July 1987, Gorbachev was 
reported by TASS as not having wanted to “theorize” 
about it. In his view, only the political aspect, the exis- 
tence of two German states with different socio-eco- 
nomic systems was relevant. He stated that what things 
would look like “in a hundred years, history will decide.” 
He further pointed out that one could “hear time and 
again” that the “German problem remains open,” and 
that this gave rise to doubts as to whether the FRG still 
intended to adhere to the 1970 Moscow treaty.° 

Similarly, when Chancellor Kohl visited Moscow in 
October 1988, Gorbachev complained that he had al- 
ready “spoken several times about the so-called ‘Ger- 
man problem’,” but that the matter apparently still 
needed clarification. “The current situation,” he 
warned, “is the result of history. Attempts at overturning 
what has been created by it or to force things by an un- 
realistic policy are an incalculable and even dangerous 
endeavor.’”* 

The Soviet refusal at this stage to turn to a new page 
on German unity could not have been stated more 
clearly. “History,” not Gorbachev, would decide. Yet, 
conceptual shifts in Moscow were to steer history inex- 
orably in the direction of German unity. 


Stage two: the new conceptual approach. |n the pe- 
riod from October 1988 to January 1990 the basis for 
the disappearance of the GDR as a separate state was 
laid—both conceptually and practically. Western ob- 


servers and certainly many critics in Moscow feel that | 
the key to understanding this turn of events can be | 


found on the first level, namely, domestic develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union. In this view, the state of crisis 
in the Soviet Union and the tilt of the ‘correlation of 


forces” in favor of the West was such that Gorbachev | . 


had no other option but to consent to the changes of 
system and foreign-policy alignment of his erstwhile al- 
lies in East-Central Europe. 

This argument, however, fails to take into account 


3Pravda, July 8, 1987 (emphasis added—H.A.). 
4in a dinner speech on Oct. 24, 1988. See ibid., Oct. 25, 1988. 
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that, militarily, the Soviet Union was and still is a super- 
power. No one would have been able to force the USSR 
out of Eastern Europe unless the Soviet leadership itself 
had been inclined to change its relationship to the re- 
gion. Thus, at the very least, changes in the power rela- 
tionship in conjunction with conceptual reinterpretation 
(“new thinking”) would seem to explain the shift in Sovi- 
et policies toward Eastern Europe and with regard to 
the German issue. 

At the second level—that of change in East-Central 
Europe and Soviet relations with what used to be the 
“socialist community’ —there are clear indications that 
such conceptual innovations did occur. The most im- 
portant innovation is the principle of “freedom of 
choice.”® First articulated at the 19th All-Union CPSU 
Conference in June 1988, this principle was clarified by 
Gorbachev in his December 1988 speech at the United 
Nations. Gorbachev stated that for the Soviet Union, 
“the obligation of the principle of freedom of choice is 
above every doubt. Freedom of choice is a general 
principle that does not admit any exceptions.’® In Feb- 
ruary 1989, in Kiev, Gorbachev maintained that Soviet 
relations with the socialist states should be based on 
“unconditional independence (bezus/lovnaya samo- 
stoyatel'nost’), full equality, and strict non-intervention 
in internal affairs.”” This, in turn, presupposed “respon- 
sibility of the party and government of each socialist 
country toward its own people.’? In other words, the lo- 
cal party leaderships could no longer rely on the Brezh- 
nev doctrine and Soviet military intervention to keep 
them in power. They themselves had to establish their 
own political legitimacy and viability. 

The principle of “freedom of choice” had tremen- 
dous implications for the third level of policy, namely, 
relations with East Germany. A crucial question needs 
to be asked here. Was the Honecker regime exempted 
from the obligation to establish its own legitimacy and 
viability? Did Gorbachev disingenuously imply that 
“freedom of choice” should apply to the GDR state and 
government but not to the people of East Germany? 

On this issue, ambiguity can quickly be dispelled. 
The Soviet-West German Joint Declaration, signed by 
Gorbachev during his visit to West Germany in June 
1989, clearly spoke of the “right of all peoples and 
states” freely to determine their destiny.? It went even 


°As Soviet theoreticians have correctly emphasized, “‘the principles of 
new political thinking, including that of freedom of choice, are incompatible 
with the concept of class struggle." See E. Pozdniakov, New Political 
Thinking and International Relations, Moscow, Allied Publishers, 1989, p. 25. 

Pravda, Dec. 8, 1988. 

“Ibid., Feb. 24, 1989. 

Sibid. 

*/zvestiya (Moscow), June 15, 1989. 


further by endorsing the “precedence of international 
law in domestic and international politics” and “unqual- 
ified respect for the norms and principles of internation- 
al law, especially respect for the right of peoples to self- 
determination.” '° This wording is the international legal 
counterpart of “freedom of choice.” As used in four de- 
cades of political and legal discussion in the Federal 
Republic, it referred to the holding of free elections in 
East Germany, which, in turn, were the precondition for 
the reestablishment of German unity. Any third-rate po- 
litical adviser to Gorbachev, and certainly Valentin Fa- 
lin, former ambassador to Bonn, head of the CPSU 
Central Committee’s International Department, and ad- 
viser to Gorbachev on Germany, would have been able 
to recognize the significance of this formula. In the six 
months of careful preparation of the Joint Declaration, 
the Soviet Union certainly could have objected, if it 
so desired, to the inclusion of this wording in the 
document. 

The Joint Declaration contains two other important in- 
dications of a shift in Soviet thinking on the German 
problem. One concerns the substitution of a single let- 
ter for another—a change in Russian from ‘‘i” to ‘a’. The 
very first sentence of the document refers to the Federal 
Republic of Germany as Federativnaya Respublika 
Germaniya rather than Germanii. This alteration implies 
that there is only one single Germany (Germaniya) with 
a federal structure rather than two Germanys, with only 
one having a federal structure. This modification, too, 
was hardly inadvertent, since the West German foreign 
office had persistently attempted to get the Soviet 
Union to agree to it. 

The second clue concerns the division of Europe. 
The Joint Declaration deplores the fact that the Euro- 
pean “continent has been divided for decades” and 
goes on to say that both governments consider it “their 
paramount objective to contribute toward overcoming 
the division of Europe.” Surely, it was obvious to every- 
one concerned that the division of Europe could not be 
overcome without ending the division of Germany. 

At about the same time, the conceptual basis for the 
collapse of the GDR was supplemented by a practical 
precondition: the removal of the Berlin Wall. This was 
achieved for all practical purposes, beginning in May 
1989, by the dismantling of the Iron Curtain in Hungary. 
Given the fact that Hungary refused to round up and re- 
turn the ever-increasing number of East Germans who 
were attempting to make their way to the West through 
Hungary, and the fact that other East Germans were 
attempting to take special trains and buses to the 


‘Ibid. (emphasis added—H.A.). 
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West from the Federal Republic’s embassies in Prague 
and Warsaw, Honecker had to decide on one of two 
courses of action. He could attempt to prevent the exo- 
dus by sealing the borders not just with West Berlin and 
West Germany but also with Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land, that is, he could build another, even longer, wall to 
keep the East Germans in. Alternatively, he could try to 
persuade them to stay. Under the circumstances, this 
would have meant introducing comprehensive reform 
measures along Soviet, Polish, and Hungarian lines 
—with the obvious risk of ultimate dissolution of the 
GDR and merger with Federal Germaniya. 

The dilemma facing both East Germany and the Sovi- 
et Union in the summer and fall of 1989 was, according 
to information received by West German intelligence, 
cogently summarized by Valenin Falin. In a memo- 
randum to the Soviet leadership, he is reported to have 
stated that one had ‘‘to be concerned about the possi- 
bility that the widely distributed dissatisfaction will, ina 
relatively short time—by the spring of next year at the 
very latest—lead to mass demonstrations which would 
be difficult to control.”'' Falin also reportedly noted that 
“the leadership of the SED is [reacting to] the exodus, 
for which it bears responsibility, essentially helplessly, 
not knowing what to do.” Falin did not assume that an 
opposition movement could, in the foreseeable future, 
be strong enough to compel the party and government 
to embark on substantial reform. And even though he 
detected signs that Honecker had “no longer the full 
and complete support of the party apparatus” and that 
“a sense of resignation is spreading, putting in ques- 
tion the leading role of the party,” he did not think that 
the party leader was likely to retire even after the SED 
congress scheduled for May 1990. 

Falin also commented on a state of “alienation” be- 
tween the CPSU and SED. Moscow had little power to 
exert influence on the party leadership in East Berlin—a 
state of affairs exacerbated by the “small reservoir of 
common political views” between the two. Further- 
more, East Berlin had cut back on consultations with 
Moscow, and attempts by the Moscow leadership to in- 
duce East Berlin to embark on reforms along Soviet 
lines had been “harshly rejected.” '@ 

During his visit to the GDR in October 1989, Gorba- 
chev again tried to exert pressure on Honecker to re- 
consider. He reminded the East German leader that 
“Those who are late will be punished by life itself.”'* 
The SED party leader still refused. But at the same time 


"Report by the intelligence agency of the Federal Republic (BND), as 
quoted in “Moscow Fears Uprising in the GDR,” Die Welt (Hamburg), Sept. 15, 
1989. The BND report reflects information received as of Aug. 16, 1989. 

The report did not contain the precise date or circumstances of Falin’s 
assessment. 


One last time: on September 7, 1989, in East Berlin, 
leaders of the Soviet bloc watch a military parade 
marking the 40th anniversary of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. In the front row are, from left to right: 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, president of Poland; Milos 
JakeS, leader of the Czechoslovak Communist Party; 
Soviet Communist Party leader Mikhail Gorbachev; 
and Erich Honecker, first secretary of East Ger- 
many’s Socialist Unity Party. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
he was unwilling to follow the Chinese example and, in 


a reenactment of Tiananmen Square, ruthlessly sup- 
press the ever-increasing wave of demonstrations. It 


12\bid. Indirect confirmation of this state of affairs was provided in a 
meeting between the top Soviet and East German party officials in Moscow on 
Feb. 2, 1990. The SED/PDS delegation was led by its party chairman, Gregor 
Gysi; Soviet participants included Aleksandr Yakovlev and Valentin Falin. 
According to Gysi, as reported by the East German party newspaper, the 
participants noted that “after 1985, the relationship between the leaderships 
of the CPSU and the SED showed ever more irritations’ —a situation for 
which “the previous SED leadership was clearly responsible.” See 
“Gorbachev and Gysi in Moscow: A New Beginning in Relations with the 
CPSU,” Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Feb. 3-4, 1990. 

'8Gorbachev in a private meeting with Honecker on Oct. 7, 1989, as 
quoted by an official Soviet spokesman. See also the confirmation of this 
warning by Soviet foreign ministry spokesman, Gennadiy Gerasimov, 

Radio DDR II (in German), Oct. 19, 1989. In a recent interview, a former 
member of the East German Politburo, Gunther Schabowski, claimed that 
Gorbachev did not put pressure on Honecker (see Serge Schmemann, “A 
Wistful Glance Back at When the Wall Fell,” The New York Times, Oct. 17, 
1989). However, such pressure referred to the East German leader's possible 
resignation, not to the introduction of reforms in the GDR. 


was not a surprise that Honecker was replaced by his 
own party in mid-October 1989. 

It is in the logic of the Soviet conceptual shift that So- 
viet spokesmen at this time publicly began to talk about 
the possibility—not yet openly the desirability—of Ger- 
man unification. On October 27, 1989, Yevgeniy Prima- 
kov was quoted as saying he saw “no formidable ob- 
stacle to reunification.”'* Questioned about the recent 
demonstrations and other events in East Germany, an 
official spokesman of the CPSU Central Committee, Ni- 
kolay Shishlin, too, left open the possibility of reunifica- 
tion: “Nobody can predict what will happen. And | am 
sure that this situation should be changed and will be 
changed.” When pressed as to how he thought the 
change would come about, he replied: “By the right of 
choice. Everything depends on the Germans. But it is 
necessary to understand our interests, not to destabi- 
lize the situation in Europe. Let us wait for a little bit, and 
| think that we will find a new situation.” '° 

Shishlin did not directly address the issue when 
asked if the Berlin Wall would be dismantled. But he 
said, “| hope that everything will be changed. You are 
seeing these events in East Germany. We do under- 
stand the meaning of these events.”'® Thus, even 
though the Soviet leadership—as its counterparts else- 
where—did not foresee the rapidity with which “these 
events” were to proceed, it was, even at this stage, fully 
prepared to accept unity as one of the eventual out- 
comes of change in the GDR. 

The evolution of Gorbachev's policy in ‘Eastern Eur- 
ope” and East Germany is complemented by move- 
ment at the fourth level. In the fall of 1989, at long last, 
Soviet policy swung away from its fixation on the United 
States and brought Western Europe into sharper focus. 
This shift was indicated by Gorbachev’s meetings with 
Prime Minister Ciriaco de Mita of Italy, Chancellor Franz 
Vranitzky of Austria, Chancellor Helmut Kohl of West 
Germany, and President Francois Mitterrand of France. 

More important, however, was Gorbachev's earlier 
announcement, at the United Nations on December 7, 
1988, of unilateral Soviet troop cuts and withdrawals. In 
addition to a reduction of the Soviet armed forces by 
500,000 officers and men, six Soviet tank divisions 
were to be withdrawn from the GDR, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. Western intelligence sources estimated 
that a total of 28 Soviet tank and motorized rifle divisions 
were then based in those countries. Along with these 
six divisions, 5,000 tanks and 50,000 troops, including 
assault-landing formations and river-crossing units, 
were to be withdrawn. The six divisions were to be dis- 
banded. The 5,000 tanks were to replace older models 
in the western parts of the Soviet Union, where a total of 
10,000 tanks were scheduled to be dismantled. 
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The significance of this December 1988 initiative for 
the evolution of Soviet policy on the German problem is 
difficult to overestimate. Prior to it, one could still legiti- 
mately ask whether the agreement on the abolition of 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles was just a varia- 
tion on the policy that Leonid Brezhnev had pursued, 
namely, denuclearization of Europe, erosion of NATO’s 
doctrine of ‘flexible response,” and the separation of 
Western Europe from the United States. By 1989, how- 
ever, it was evident that the Soviet Union was serious 
about making progress toward a reduction of its con- 
ventional superiority in Europe, and about limiting its 
capabilities for surprise attack and invasion. In addition 
to the announcement of unilateral troop cuts and partial 
withdrawals, this seriousness was demonstrated by the 
significant Soviet concessions at the Vienna talks on 
conventional force reductions in Europe (CFE). 

Another facet of new security structures in Europe 
became visible in January 1989. In talks with his West 
German counterpart, Soviet Foreign Minister Shevard- 
nadze stated that the Soviet Union had set itself the ob- 
jective “to withdraw all of its military forces from the ter- 
ritories of other countries.”'’ Since the bulk of these 
forces was made up by the Western Group of Forces 
(WGF), this objective clearly included withdrawal of So- 
viet troops from East Germany. 

In light of the above, to argue that Soviet attitudes 
and policies on Germany evolved against a backdrop 
characterized by a complete lack of foresight, concep- 
tual incompetence, and loss of control reinforced by 
loss of power is to seriously misrepresent the facts. 
Even though Gorbachev, in 1988 and 1989, did not ac- 
tively promote the unification of Germany, he did in all 
probability consider it a possible and, for the Soviet 
Union, an acceptable consequence of his policy con- 
ceptions. Once unity of Germany appeared on the Eu- 
ropean political agenda, he quickly adjusted to the idea 
and, as will be seen, was willing to deal with it in a con- 
structive spirit. 


Stage three: consent to the unification of Germany. 
At the Soviet-American summit conference at Malta, on 


'4Vevgeniy Primakov, chairman of the Council of the Union, the upper 
chamber of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and at the time a candidate member of 
the Politburo (previously head of the World Economics and International 
Relations Institute [IMEMO]), speaking at the Brookings Institution, quoted in 
ibid., Oct. 28, 1989. 

'8Shishlin speaking on the ABC news program, “This Week With David 
Brinkley,” Oct. 29, 1989 (emphasis added—H.A.). 

'8lbid. 

7On Jan. 18, 1989, in Vienna during a CSCE human rights meeting, 
quoted in Sdddeutsche Zeitung (Munich), Jan. 20, 1989 (emphasis 
added—H.A.). 
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December 3, 1989, Gorbachev had still asserted Mos- 
cow’s traditional position on the German problem. He 
reiterated that ‘there are two German states in Europe 
today, the Federal Republic and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. They are members of the United Na- 
tions, sovereign states. This is the bidding of history, 
this is what history has willed.” '® But only a few weeks 
later, at a meeting with East German Prime Minister 
Hans Modrow in Moscow on January 30, 1990, he ac- 
knowledged that pressure was building up for German 
reunification. “Time itself is having an impact on the 
process and lending dynamism to it.”'? In response to 
a question about the possibility of reunification, Gorba- 
chev replied: 


Basically, no one casts any doubt upon it. However, 
the development of events in the world, in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and in the Soviet Union, 
requires profound assessment and an analytical ap- 
proach to a solution of an issue that is an important 
aspect of European and world politics.°° 


What had happened at the four levels that made the 
(public) shift come so quickly? 

At the first level, the decline in Soviet power had ac- 
celerated. Five years of perestroyka had failed to bring 
about any significant modernization of the machine- 
tool industry or an acceleration of the rates of techno- 
logical innovation. Popular support for perestroyka was 
being undermined by a deterioration in the supply of 
agricultural and consumer goods. Urgently required 
price reforms had been postponed several times, anda 
comprehensive economic reform package still had not 
been assembled. The deeply entrenched power of the 
economic bureaucracy and the ‘“military-industrial 
complex” had not been broken. Internationally, there 
was lots of goodwill and some interest in economic co- 
operation with the Soviet Union but insufficient substan- 
tive commitment (e.g., to large-scale economic assis- 
tance and joint ventures) to promise a rapid change for 
the better in the economic situation. 

The economic predicaments were sharpened by do- 
mestic political developments. The authority of the par- 
ty was beginning to suffer; orders of party officials were 
increasingly being ignored. Strikes and ethnic violence 
were taking their economic and financial toll. Seces- 


18 Joint news conference with President George Bush, transcript 
provided by Federal News Service, Dec. 4, 1989. 

'8TASS report (in Russian), Jan. 30, 1990. 

°lbid. The question was put by an East German television reporter; see 
also Francis X. Clines, “Gorbachev Sees a German Union But Warns of ‘Chaos 
of Nihilism,’” The New York Times, Jan. 31, 1990. 


sionism and separatism were beginning to put the very 
existence of the Soviet Union in question—or at least its 
survival in the form of a centralized state embracing all 
15 republics. 

All these developments affected Gorbachev's bar- 
gaining position on the German problem. Since the fate 
of Gorbachev and perestroyka were now widely being 
seen, in the Soviet Union and abroad, as hinging on 
rapid economic improvement, particularly in the supply 
of food and consumer goods, the Federal Republic's 
economic, technological, financial, managerial, and 
political support in the international community seemed 
more important than ever before. 

These trends were reinforced by events at the sec- 
ond level. At the beginning of 1990, the Soviet Union 
was facing a fundamentally transformed political situa- 
tion in Eastern Europe. The institutional framework of 
Soviet influence and control was being rendered illegit- 
imate and irrelevant. East Germany, Moscow's impor- 
tant “strategic ally,”2' was disintegrating as a socialist 
state. This will be examined below in more detail. In Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia, Moscow's other two strate- 
gic allies in the “northern tier,” the main noncommunist 
opposition movements, Solidarity and Civic Forum, had 
become the dominant political forces in their respective 
countries and governments. Hungary had declared it- 
self an independent, democratic state based on de- 
mocracy, pluralism, the rule of law, and a market econ- 
omy. In Romania, the Ceausescu regime had been 
overthrown, and in Bulgaria, the communist party was 
engaged in a fundamental revision of its principles and 
policies. 

In Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the moral basis for 
the presence of Soviet forces was particularly tenuous. 
Soviet troops had been introduced, or reintroduced, in 
these countries in the course of military intervention and 
had been left there as a powerful reminder of Soviet 
control in East-Central Europe. Predictably, after the 
systemic changes in the two countries, both Prague 
and Budapest demanded that negotiations on the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces be opened. Moscow consented 
to the discussions and promised to withdraw its forces 
from both countries by June 1991. Significantly, in both 
cases the negotiations dealt almost exclusively with the 
logistics of the pullout. No serious effort was made by 
the Soviet representatives to justify leaving a residual 
force, other than some initial suggestions that unilateral 


'Soviet foreign ministry spokesman, Gennadiy Gerasimov, at a press 
briefing in Moscow after the opening of the Berlin Wall; as quoted by Esther B. 
Fein, “The Kremlin Reacts Calmly, But Says Border Must Stay,” ibid., 

Nov. 11, 1989, and David Remnick, “Soviets Warn Against Reunification,” 
The Washington Post, Nov. 11, 1989. 


withdrawals might adversely affect the Warsaw Pact’s 
position at the Vienna conventional arms reduction 
talks.22 

But what about the Warsaw Pact itself? Col. Gen. Ni- 
kolay F. Chervov of the Soviet General Staff announced 
at a meeting attended by military chiefs from the CSCE 
signatory states, that the Warsaw Pact would be thor- 
oughly restructured as a result of the “fast develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe with the emergence of a multi- 
plicity of parties and with the communist parties no 
longer leading the states.”*° A Soviet foreign ministry 
participant in the meeting added that the Pact’s future 
would be shaped by political and regional interests 
rather than by ideological considerations.°* 

With troops soon to be removed from Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet forces in the GDR would 
have been in an exposed position in terms of purely mil- 
itary-strategic considerations, even if no systemic 
change in that country took place. But once systemic 
change began to occur, the scales swung decisively 
toward their removal. 

Several trends were coalescing in this final stage to 
make reunification of Germany and the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces inevitable. First and foremost, East Ger- 
many’s economy had reached a critical stage of deteri- 
oration, as more and more people were leaving the 
country. The Partei des Demokratischen Sozialismus 
(PDS—the successor to the East German communist 
party, the SED), the Modrow government, and probably 
also some political leaders and analysts in Moscow 
were all still hoping that the right of unrestricted travel 
and emigration, combined with the prospect of com- 
prehensive reform, would persuade East German citi- 
zens to stay in their country. This assumption turned out 
to be wrong. 

In November 1989 alone, 133,429 East German refu- 
gees (Ubersiedler) had registered in West Germany; 
this was more than a third of the total for all of 1989 
(324,776 persons). In December, the rate of emigration 
fluctuated between 2,000 and 4,000 persons a day. In 
the first two weeks of January 1990, 25,550 citizens left 
the GDR.2° These rates of emigration surpassed those 
during the previous peak period, August 1961, when 
the East German party chief, Walter Ulbricht, saw no 
other option but to close the borders and build the Ber- 
lin Wall. For a country with less than 16.6 million inhabit- 
ants as of January 1990, the exodus was a serious drain 
on the economy and society. In January, the GDR eco- 
nomics minister revealed that the budget deficit had 
swollen to between 5 and 6 billion East German marks; 
that hard-currency assets had shrunk to the equivalent 
of 6 to 7 billion marks; and that the net external debt had 
risen to 20.6 billion marks.*© The only remedy that ob- 
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East German workmen tearing down a section of the 
Berlin Wall between the Reichstag and the Branden- 
burg Gate (in the background) on the night of Febru- 
ary 19, 1990. 


—DPA via Photoreporters. 


jectively remained was that of rapid reunification. 

This objective necessity coincided with a decisive 
shift in mood in favor of reunification. At the first demon- 
stration of the new year in Leipzig, in which an estimat- 
ed 150,000 people participated, the calls for “socialist 
renewal” had practically disappeared. They were re- 
placed by slogans such as Deutschland, einig Vater- 
land (Germany, united Fatherland) and SED auflésen, 
Deutschland vereinen (Dissolve the SED, Unite Germa- 
ny).2” The mayor of Dresden, Wolfgang Berghofer, cor- 
rectly stated that the demands for unification were pro- 


22See Douglas L. Clarke, “Soviet Troop Withdrawals from East Europe,” 
Radio Free Europe Research, Report on Eastern Europe (Munich), Mar. 30, 
1990, pp. 41-46. 

23Alan Riding, “Russians, at Conference, See Broad Changes in 
Warsaw Pact,” The New York Times, Jan. 18, 1990. 

24/bid. 

2°According to official figures of the Federal Republic’s Ministry of the 
Interior, as reported in various issues of the Bulletin des Presse-und 
Informationsamts der Bundesregierung (Bonn), 1989 and 1990. 

26Christa Luft, at the round-table talks in East Berlin; as broadcast on 
East German Television evening news, Jan. 3, 1990. 

27Deutsche Welle (Cologne), Jan. 9, 1990. 
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viding ample “proof that, despite the emergence of two 
German states, the unity of the German nation has been 
preserved” and that ‘no separate national identity has 
evolved in the GDR.”® 

Third, the socialist successor of the communist party 
continued to lose power and influence in the country. 
Party membership was shrinking. Leading reformers, 
such as Berghofer and Hans-Joachim Willerding, a 
secretary of the Central Committee and a non-voting 
member of the party’s Politburo, were leaving the party. 
Its attractiveness as an electoral force was declining. In 
an interview in late 1989, Prime Minister Hans Modrow 
had expressed the fear that the SED would win no more 
than 20 percent of the vote if elections were held in the 
GDR.” As it turned out, in the March 18, 1990, elec- 
tions to the East German parliament (Vo/kskammer), 
the PDS received 16.3 percent of the vote. It thus 
ceased to be an important political force in the life of the 
country. 

Fourth, the West German government and West Ger- 
man political parties were becoming the dominant 
force inthe GDR. When Chancellor Kohl and Prime Min- 
ister Modrow met in Bonn, in mid-February 1990, the at- 
mosphere and outcome of the meeting conformed to 
the new realities in East Germany.°° The established 
political parties of the Federal Republic were closely in- 
volved in the organization, financing, and management 
of their sister parties in East Germany, and their leading 
members were actively campaigning in the March 
1990 electoral campaign. As one of the members of the 
independent opposition movement New Forum was to 
remark scathingly, the various East German parties 
had become ‘absolute puppets” of their more powerful 
counterparts in West Germany. “They can't open a 
boiled egg without first calling their party chairman to 
ask which end.”?! 

The outcome of the March 1990 elections confirmed 
the dominant role of Bonn and the West German politi- 
cal parties in East German affairs. Approximately three- 
fourths of the votes were cast for the Federal Republic's 


8To the Dresden city parliament, as broadcast on East German 
Television evening news, Jan. 25, 1990. 

2°Der Spiegel (Hamburg), Dec. 1, 1989. 

The East German head of government and his delegation of 17 
cabinet ministers were met at the airport by low-ranking protocol officials. 
Delegation members, after their return to East Berlin, complained that the 
attitude of their West German counterparts had been disdainful, 
condescending, and high-handed (as reported in Neues Deutschland, 
Feb. 13 and 14, 1990). The FRG government refrained from providing the 
scale of economic assistance that the Modrow government had 
requested. It evidently preferred to support the government that was to 
emerge from the March 1990 elections. 

3Interview with Sebastian Pflugbeil, as quoted by Henry Kamm, “Some 
East Germans See Their Hopes Eclipsed by Bonn’s Ascendancy,” The New 
York Times, Jan. 28, 1990. 
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sister parties in the GDR. The conservative Alliance for 
Germany (Christian Democrats, Christian Socialists 
and Democratic Awakening) won almost an absolute 
majority of votes. In order to influence events in East 
Berlin, Moscow now had to deal with Bonn. 

This was clearly reflected at the fourth level, that of 
Soviet relations with West Germany and the Western al- 
llance. The Soviet Union rapidly and, for the most part, 
constructively responded to the new conditions. This 
became evident during Chancellor Kohl's visit to Mos- 
cow in mid-February 1990, which turned into an historic 
occasion. The German Chancellor received “unequiv- 
ocal” assurances from Gorbachev that Moscow would 
respect the right of the two Germanys “to decide for 
themselves the timing and structure of their reunifica- 
tion.”3 Agreement was also reached on a framework of 
negotiations. The agreement was to be confirmed a few 
days later, at the “open skies” foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence in Ottawa. It stipulated that after the elections in 
the GDR and the formation of a representative East 
German government, the four principal World War II 
victors would hold a series of “two-plus-four” meetings 
with representatives of both German states. This formu- 
la was emphasized and clearly distinguished by Foreign 
Minister Genscher from a “four-plus-two” format, which 
could have implied that the Germanys were simply to be 
consulted or informed about four-power decisions. 

Both Kohl and Genscher were surprised and visibly 
moved by the Soviet leadership's attitude toward Ger- 
man unification. They had braced themselves for tough 
bargaining, stringent conditions, and unpleasant contro- 
versy. Instead, they were met with much understanding 
and a cooperative spirit concerning possible ways to 
safeguard the security of the Soviet Union and German- 
y's neighbors.°2 

The Soviet leadership, however, was anxious to dispel 
the notion that the German problem could be resolved by 
the Germans alone. Soviet foreign ministry spokesman 
Gennadiy Gerasimov confirmed that “we have declared 
that the Germans themselves have to decide the ques- 
tion of the unification of the German nation, including its 
speed, dates, conditions, and provisions.” But this was 
not the entire picture. Gerasimov also said that the Ger- 
man problem “does not exist in isolation but in a political, 
historical, geographic, and even psychological con- 
text.”°4 Nevertheless, the German participants in the 


32Statement on Feb. 10, 1990, by Chancellor Kohl in Moscow, as quoted in 
Suddeutsche Zeitung, Feb. 12, 1990. 

33\nterviews conducted by the author in May 1990 at the foreign office in 
Bonn. 

*4Press conference in Moscow, reported by DPA (West German news 
agency) from Moscow in German, Feb. 12, 1990. 


Moscow meeting had the distinct impression that the 
Soviet leadership had not made up its mind what sort 
of security arrangements it would like to see set up in 
Europe.°° 

The plethora of proposals, put forward by Moscow in 


| the period from mid-February to mid-July 1990, are 


convincing evidence of its indecision. The proposals 
included calls, in rapid succession and often with no 
compatibility among them, for (1) the dissolution of the 
two military alliances and their replacement by perma- 
nent pan-European security structures; (2) a European- 
wide referendum on the international and security as- 
pects of German unification; (3) the neutralization and 
demilitarization of Germany; (4) a military-political sta- 
tus for Germany in NATO similar to that of France; (5) 
continued, though modified, exercise of four-power oc- 
cupation rights in Germany; (6) the formation of a cen- 
ter in Berlin to control all military forces in Germany; (7) 
membership of Germany in both NATO and the War- 


| saw Treaty Organization; (8) membership of the Soviet 


Union in NATO; and (9) membership of the Federal Re- 
public in NATO and “associate” status for the eastern 
part of Germany in the Warsaw Pact. 

While these proposals can be interpreted as part of a 


| genuine Soviet search for new security arrangements 


in Europe, they can also to be regarded as a tactical de- 
vice. Gorbachev may have wanted to get the best pos- 
sible security deal for the Soviet Union in Europe; to re- 
tain for his country a significant measure of political 


| influence; and, perhaps most important, to provide as 


much time as possible for the Soviet public to adjust to 
new realities. 


Building Blocks of Soviet Security 


|in the 1990’s 


Returning to the questions posed at the beginning of 
this article, answers can now be suggested concerning 
near- and medium-term Soviet security policy toward 


; Germany in the form of the following propositions. 


e The Soviet leadership has, for the time being at 


| least, abandoned traditional Soviet objectives on Euro- 
| pean security and NATO. It no longer aims at the disso- 


lution of NATO, and the removal of the US military pres- 


| ence and security guarantees from Europe. It has come 


to accept, perhaps reluctantly, that both NATO and the 


| United States have an important role to play in Europe- 


an affairs. 


e The Gorbachev leadership appears to base its re- 


| vised approach on the assumption that a united Ger- 
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FRG Chancellor Helmut Kohl strolls with Mikhail Gor- 
bachev and the Soviet president’s wife, Raisa, in the 
town of Arkhyz, Karachevo-Cherkessk Autonomous 
Region, after talks there between the two leaders; 
they subsequently flew to Zheleznovodsk for a press 
conference on the discussions. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


many will not be a significant security threat to the Sovi- 
et Union in the 1990’s. Nevertheless, prudence and do- 
mestic considerations demand that safeguards be put 
in place. But Moscow is no longer looking to new inter- 
national control machinery for the neutralization of Ger- 
many but to the existing institutions into which today’s 
West Germany is integrated, that is, primarily the Euro- 
pean Community and NATO. 

e Consequently, NATO membership for Germany is 
acceptable for the Soviet Union. The main conditions of 
this acceptance were codified in the July 16, 1990, ac- 
cord between Kohl and Gorbachev at the Caucasian 
spa of Zheleznovodsk. The accord hinges on a close 
interrelationship among the “two-plus-four’ talks on 


35Udo Bergdoll and Bernhard Kiippers, “The Small Miracle of Moscow,” 
Stiddeutsche Zeitung, Feb. 12, 1990. 
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Germany, the CFE negotiations in Vienna, confirmation 
of the Oder-Neisse line as the permanent border be- 
tween Germany and Poland, the Soviet-German eco- 
nomic talks, transformation of the Warsaw Pact and 
NATO, and the creation of permanent institutions under 
CSCE auspices. 

e Foremost among the specific conditions to be met 
by the West on security issues are: NATO’s abandon- 
ment of the strategy of ‘forward defense”; prohibition of 
NATO forces on what is now GDR territory; limitation of 
the overall size of the German armed forces; significant 
reduction of the number of US and other foreign forces 
in the western part of Germany; stationing of Soviet 
troops in the eastern part of Germany only for a transi- 
tional period; no German access to nuclear, biological 
or chemical weapons; no modernization of US nuclear 
weapons stationed in West Germany; and (probably) 
removal of US nuclear weapons from German soil. 


These building blocks of Soviet security vis-a-vis Ger- 
many need to be analyzed in some detail. 


United States in Europe, Germany in NATO. On the 
issue of NATO and the US military presence on the Eu- 
ropean continent, it would be an exaggeration to speak 
simply of a “revision” of Soviet attitudes. Even in the 
Brezhnev era, there was sufficient ambiguity in Soviet 
policy to justify doubt as to whether the USSR was ab- 
solutely determined to remove the US presence from 
the continent. But whatever Brezhnev's policies may 
have been, with the exception of a brief interval, from 
March to October 1985, Gorbachev's concept of the 
“common house of Europe” has always included the 
idea that the United States and Canada not only do 
but also should play an important role in European 
affairs. 

Leading proponents of “new thinking” have provided 
several rationales as to why this should be so. They 
have argued that there is a close and inseparable eco- 
nomic relationship between the United States and 
Western Europe and that the ties which bind these two 
entities (““centers of imperialism” in the orthodox Soviet 
lexicon) are objectively stronger than the issues that di- 
vide them. In military affairs, their reasoning is that ad- 
vances in transport and communications technology 
have significantly reduced the geographical distance 
between the United States and Europe. The nuclear 
age and intercontinental strategic missiles have drasti- 
cally shrunk the significance of the Atlantic. In security 
terms, America is now as close to Europe as Great Brit- 
ain was at the beginning of the century. From a practi- 
cal political perspective, even if it were desirable, the 
abolition of the US military presence in Europe would 
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be impossible because American policymakers have 
no intention of disengaging the United States from Eu- 
rope; the greater attention given to the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion does not represent a substitute for US involvement 
in Europe but is merely supplementary. But above and 
beyond that, binding the United States to security re- 
sponsibilities in Europe serves to preserve the mostly 
salutary influence of the European powers on American 
policy and military strategy. Finally, a withdrawal of the 
US forces from Europe could create fears and feelings 
of insecurity in some of the West European countries; 
such anxieties would not necessarily work in the Soviet 
Union’s favor, because they might induce the Europe- 
ans to strengthen their defenses. In sum, participation 
by the United States in European security affairs had to 
be viewed as ‘logical and necessary,” while the effects 
of a withdrawal by the US would be “destabilizing.”°° 

It is on the basis of such considerations that—con- 
trary to the time-honored rhetoric invariably contained 
in Warsaw Pact communiqués about the “dissolution of 
the blocs’—Gorbachev said to his German hosts dur- 
ing his June 1989 visit to Bonn: 


[the Joint Declaration] does not demand that you, or 
we, should renounce our uniqueness or weaken our 
allegiance to the alliances. On the contrary, | am 
confident that the adherence to [the Declaration] 
in our policies will serve to consolidate the contribu- 
tion of each state to the creation of a peaceful Euro- 
pean order as well as to shape a common European 
outlook.” 


Similarly, after the initial indications that German uni- 
ty was going to be a major issue in European security 
affairs, Gorbachev told the visiting French foreign min- 
ister, Roland Dumas, in mid-November 1989: “Now is 


%6These arguments have been made, inter alia, by Sergey Karaganov. 
See his “America in the Common European Home,” Moskovskiye Novosti, 
Nov. 13, 1988; and his statements at a conference held at the Center for 
European Policy Studies (CEPS) in Brussels, quoted in SUddeutsche Zeitung, 
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in Das Gemeinsame europaische Haus aus der Sicht der Sowjetunion und der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland (The Common House of Europe from the 
Perspective of the Soviet Union and the Federal Republic of Germany), 
protocol of the 86th round of talks of the Bergedorfer Gesprachskreis, held 
in Bonn-Bad Godesberg, Dec. 3-4, 1988, Hamburg, K6rber Stiftung, 1989, 
p. 78. Similar or identical views on these issues have been advanced by 
Yuriy Davydov, “The Soviet Vision of a Common European House,” paper 
delivered to the International Studies Conference (ISA) in London, 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1, 1989, (unpubl.), and by V. G. Baranovskiy, Zapadnaya 
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pp. 180-84. 

37M. S. Gorbachev's Visit to the FRG. Speech of M. S. Gorbachev,” 
Pravda, June 13, 1989. 


not the time to break up the established international 
political and economic institutions. Let them be trans- 
formed, taking into account internal processes; let 
them find their place in the new situation and work 
together.’°® Finally, reporting to the Supreme Soviet on 
the results of the Soviet-American summit of early 
June 1990, Gorbachev conceded that the two alliances 
would continue to exist “for longer than might be 
imagined.”°9 

How is one to explain then the fact that, officially, the 
Soviet leadership continued to advocate as late as 


June 1990 the “dissolution of the blocs” and to oppose 


membership of Germany in NATO? To take some rep- 
resentative examples, in February 1990 Valentin Falin 
stated bluntly: “lf the Western alliance sticks to its de- 
mand for a NATO membership of all of Germany, then 
there won't be any reunification.’”4° CPSU Central Com- 
mittee expert on German affairs, Nikolay Portugalov, 
claimed in the same month that the idea of Germany 
staying inside NATO was a “joke.’”*' And two weeks be- 
fore the Zheleznovodsk accord, Col. Gen. Nikolay F. 
Chervov wrote that a united Germany in NATO would 
be “definitely unacceptable, both politically and psy- 
chologically, to the Soviet people. It would seriously up- 
set the military balance of strength that has developed 
in Europe.”** As for Gorbachev, in an interview with 
Time magazine in June 1990, he expected “major dis- 
agreement” with President George Bush on the issue of 
aunited Germany’s membership in NATO. He rejected 
as “just not serious” Western arguments to the effect 
that in the new phase of international relations, NATO 
would serve the interests of the Soviet Union. For the 
Soviet people, he continued: 


NATO is associated with the cold war... as an orga- 
nization designed from the start to be hostile to the 
Soviet Union, as a force that whipped up the arms 
race and the danger of war. Regardless of what is 
being said about NATO now, for us it is a symbol of 


| the past, a dangerous and confrontational past. And 


we will never agree to assign to it the leading role in 
building a new Europe. / want us to be understood 
correctly on this.*? 


Being unwilling to assign the “leading” role to NATO 
did not preclude the possibility that Gorbachev might 


| be prepared to assign to it an important role. Apart from 
| that, itis precisely the “symbolic” significance of NATO 


that explains some of the extraordinary twists and turns 
in the Soviet position on the issue. For four decades, 
NATO was portrayed by Soviet propagandists as the 
most dangerous and most reactionary executive com- 
mittee of “imperialism.” How, then, in the official image, 
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could one suddenly change the wolf into a lamb? This 
was obviously difficult to do without loss of face for the 
Soviet leadership and party. Furthermore, some seg- 
ments of the political and military leadership were, and 
still are, genuinely and emphatically opposed to the 
idea of German membership in NATO. This problem 
will be discussed below. Last but not least, as suggest- 
ed earlier, the Soviet contortions on the issue were 
probably related to bargaining tactics and to the price 
to be asked for Germany’s remaining in NATO. Similar- 
ly, the Soviet troops in Germany represented a negoti- 
ating asset. But can they be expected to play a role in 
the transition period until they are finally withdrawn? 


Abolition of the Soviet military presence in Germany. 
When Gorbachev announced the unilateral troop cuts 
in December 1988, a major portion of the cuts in ‘“East- 
ern Europe” was to come from the Western Group of 
Forces in East Germany. The WGF, as Soviet spokes- 
men later clarified, was to be pared down by some 
36,000 troops, representing almost 75 percent of the 
originally projected cuts.** In 1989, the first year of the 
two-year reduction period envisaged by Gorbachev, 
the USSR withdrew 24,509 troops, 11,416 coming from 
the GDR. 

At the end of 1989 and the beginning of 1990, howev- 
er, the timetable for the cuts and the Soviet position at 
the Vienna CFE talks were put in disarray. The East Ger- 
man armed forces, it became evident, would soon no 
longer be part of the Warsaw Pact. As noted above, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia had asked for the com- 
plete withdrawal of Soviet forces from their territories. 
With an additional commitment to withdraw 5,000 
troops from Poland, the Soviet General Staff now had to 
work on plans to pull back not just 50,000 troops from 
Central Europe, but more than 150,000. 

The cuts in Soviet troop levels and the withdrawals 
from Central Europe were bound to be difficult. The al- 
ready existing severe housing shortage for Soviet mili- 


38Bill Keller, “Gorbachev Urges West to Show Restraint on Turmoil in 
Eastern Europe,” The New York Times, Nov. 15, 1989 (emphasis 
added_H.A.). 

394. S. Gorbachev's Speech at the Third Session of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet,” Pravda, June 13, 1990. 

4°lnterview with the Saarlandische Rundfunk, the Saar state (Land) 
radio, quoted in “German Ties to NATO Opposed,” The Boston Globe, 
Sunday, Feb. 18, 1990. 

4'The Economist (London), Feb. 10, 1990, p. 49. 

42Col. Gen. Nikolay Chervov, “United Germany Should Not Be NATO 
Member,” Svenska Dagbladet (Stockholm), July 1, 1990, translated in Foreign 
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tary officers and non-commissioned officers was wors- 
ening and having adverse effects on morale. This au- 
thor was told repeatedly in Moscow in May of this year 
that the housing problem made it necessary for a num- 
ber of the units returning “home’ to stay in tents through 
the winter.*° 

Housing is not the only problem. Now that the main 
outlines of a settlement of the international aspects of 
German unification have been agreed upon, a more 
radical reform effort in the Soviet Union appears likely. 
This will almost certainly entail even more extensive 
troop cuts, which, in turn, will create the problem of find- 
ing jobs for more demobilized troops. 

When the Soviet Union halted its partial troop with- 
drawal from East Germany in spring 1990, it could easi- 
ly have justified this move by citing technical problems. 
However, Soviet foreign ministry spokesman Gerasi- 
mov stated that a decision on further withdrawals from 
the GDR depended both on the CFE talks and on “the 
political solution of the German problem.’“© The possi- 
bility existed, therefore, that the Soviet leadership 
would use the remaining 364,000 troops in Germany as 
a means to impose its will on the “two-plus-four’ talks, 
by invoking existing occupation rights and four-power 
agreements. Such a move would have made a sham of 
the sovereignty of united Germany. 

The Soviet leadership rejected this course of action, 
to repeat, not because it was forced to do so but be- 
cause of its firm commitment to a comprehensive with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from Central Europe and its de- 
termination to come to a modus vivendi with Germany. 
In accordance with these political priorities, the former 
commander-in-chief of the Warsaw Pact armed forces, 
Marshal Viktor Kulikov, asserted, in late May 1990, that 
the partial withdrawal schedule would be met.*” More 
important, at the 28th CPSU Congress, Shevardnadze 
explained that “it is not in our interests to drag out 
the resolution of the external aspects of German 
unity.”48 Finally, Gorbachev agreed at Zheleznovodsk 
that all the Soviet forces would be withdrawn from Ger- 
many “in three to four years.’*9 
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45See also Stephen Foye, “Soviet Armed Forces Face Housing Crisis,” 
Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), Mar. 30, 1990, pp. 5-7. 

46Tass (in Russian), May 17, 1990. 

47\n an interview with Der Standard (Vienna), Kulikov claimed that the 
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48Reports of Members and Candidate Members of the Politburo, and 
Secretaries of the CC of the CPSU, E. A. Shevardnadze,” Pravda, July 5, 1990. 

49“Press conference of M. S. Gorbachev and H. Kohl,” ibid., July 18, 
1990. 
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In addition to commitment and conceptual reorienta- 
tion, there are practical political reasons counseling 
speedy withdrawal. As argued above, the military ratio- 
nale for the presence of Soviet forces in the eastern part 
of Germany after the projected withdrawal of forces 
from Hungary and Czechoslovakia by June 1991 was 
being undercut. Their continued presence for political 
reasons would have been even more difficult. Notwith- 
standing Moscow's commitment to withdraw its troops, 
tensions and conflicts between German civilians and 
Soviet soldiers and their dependents have been ris- 
ing.°° There no longer is acommunist government to Si- 
lence open criticism of the Soviet troop presence. At- 
tempts to hang on to outlived occupation rights would 
almost certainly cause even greater resentment among 
the Germans and, for the first time since the revolution 
of 1989, probably lead to widespread nationalist agita- 
tion. The damage done to a relationship yet to be built 
would be enormous. 

Thus, the vitally important political function per- 
formed by the presence of the Soviet armed forces in 
Germany has come to an end after 45 years. The USSR 
has insisted nevertheless that the stationing costs be 
borne primarily by (West) Germany. In accordance with 
an agreement reached at the end of June 1990, the 
Federal Republic has consented to pay 1.25 billion 
Deutsche mark (US$780 million) by the end of Decem- 
ber to defray the stationing costs, and will continue to 
do so in all likelinood until the completion of the troop 
withdrawals.°' Somewhat euphemistically, the Zhelez- 
novodsk agreement refers to a “transition treaty about 
the consequences of the introduction of the Deutsche 
mark in the GDR” that “shall be concluded with the So- 
viet Union.”°2 

Finally, it seems almost certain that Moscow's allies 
in the Warsaw Pact would have failed to support any 
open-ended retention of Soviet forces and occupation 
rights in Germany. 


Transformation of the military alliances. \n fact, at the 
February 1990 “open skies” meeting of the foreign min- 
isters of NATO and the Warsaw Pact in Ottawa, nothing 
was said about this topic. The meeting, however, did 
reveal serious differences in the Warsaw Pact. Only two 
foreign ministers were calling for the neutralization of 
Germany: Shevardnadze and East German Foreign 


59See the extensive report in Der Spiegel, July 16, 1990, pp. 28-36; see 
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Minister Oskar Fischer. At the mid-March 1990 Warsaw 
Pact foreign ministers’ conference in Prague, the USSR 
again found itself in a minority on the issue. At the clos- 
ing news conference, Czechoslovakia’s foreign minis- 
ter, Jiri Dienstbier, said that neutrality would be “the 
worst alternative.”°? Polish Foreign Minister Krzysztof 
Skubiszewski stated that a neutral Germany “would not 
be good for Europe.” Neutrality would “foster some ten- 
dencies in Germany to be a great power acting on its 
own.”* Only the East German foreign minister still sup- 
ported his Soviet counterpart. When he was replaced 
a few weeks later as a result of free elections and the 
formation of a conservative-led government in East 
Berlin, the isolation of Moscow on this issue became 
complete. 

Domestic and international politics would be less 
complicated for Gorbachev if the Warsaw Pact could 
be transformed into a viable institution. The impression 
of a semblance of reciprocity and equivalence existing 
between the two military alliances could then be main- 
tained. Residual allegiances and commitments could 
also be more easily connected with the special, tempo- 
rary military arrangement for the eastern part of 
Germany. 

Moscow certainly appears willing to transform the 
Warsaw Pact from an instrument of Soviet domination 
and control to a political institution fully respecting the 
sovereignty of its six (without East Germany) member- 
states. The Soviet leadership clearly hopes that some 
aspect of this organization can be salvaged. It appar- 
ently bases its optimism on the idea that the ‘state inter- 
ests” of the Warsaw Pact members have in essence re- 
mained the same. Marshal Sergey Akhromeyev put the 
matter as follows: 


First of all, there’s the stability of the territory and 
state boundaries. Second, there are the economic in- 
terests of the states. After all, they’ve been linked for 
many decades. That is why the military-political alli- 
ance remains. The state interests of both alliances 
still remain, and the contradictions remain. And a cer- 
tain quantity of arms and armed forces will remain. 
But what matters is that it be such a quantity which 
would not permit the country to start a war, even if it 
wanted to.°° 


Such perceptions were put to the test at two meet- 
ings of the Warsaw Pact. One was the June 7, 1990, 
conference of the Political Consultative Committee 
(PCC) in Moscow; the other was the Military Commit- 
tee’s gathering on June 14—15 in Strausberg, near East 
Berlin. Despite the differences of view (Hungary pre- 
dictably taking the most radical position), the trend that 
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emerged from the final document adopted by the PCC 
and statements of the participants at both meetings 
was unambiguous. The “character, functions, and ac- 
tivities of the Warsaw Pact” were (and will continue to 
be) thoroughly reviewed.°® The organization is (1) to 
change from a political and military alliance to a polliti- 
cal alliance with military consultation; (2) the central- 
ized, Soviet-controlled command structure is to be 
abandoned, which in practice will mean that a Soviet 
deputy minister of defense will no longer be the Pact’s 
commander-in-chief, and may mean that the Joint Su- 
preme Command will be dissolved; (3) the member- 
states will gain control of their own national forces in ac- 
cordance with the principle of full national sovereignty; 
and (4) as long as the Pact’s multilateral institutions 
continue in existence, representatives of the member- 
states will fill positions in them by rotation. 

As for national differences over the Pact, mainly be- 
cause of the reconstitution of a potentially powerful 
Germany at its western borders, Poland more than any 
other country has until now remained committed to co- 
operation with the USSR in a thoroughly revised Pact. 
Thus, the Polish prime minister, Tadeusz Mazowiecki, 
confirmed the validity of Akhromeyev’s assessment by 
Claiming: 


We have passed in the alliance with the Soviet Union 
to the state level from the ideological level. But this 
does not mean that at the state level we do not see 
the importance of this alliance for the problem of se- 
curity for our borders.”°" 


Furthermore, he has argued that Soviet troops should 
remain in Poland as a guarantee because of “the Ger- 
man problem.”°° 

Bulgaria has also supported the Soviet viewpoint. 
But Czechoslovakia and Hungary have insisted on 
speedy and complete Soviet troop withdrawals, and 
the Hungarian parliament has already voted to sus- 
pend Hungary's participation in the military organiza- 
tion of the alliance. Nevertheless, tendencies exist in 
Prague and in Budapest against unilaterally forcing the 
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issue of a dissolution of the Warsaw Pact in addition to 
curtailing or abolishing its supranational military func- 
tions. The governments of both countries are aware that 
the transition to new security arrangements would be 
endangered by a collapse of the Warsaw Pact. The or- 
ganization, they realize, has a role to play in conven- 
tional arms-control negotiations, in arms production, 
and in the coordination of regional military policies. But 
over the medium term, the Pact will probably be dis- 
solved altogether or transformed into a merely political 
component of a comprehensive, all-European security 
system. 

This seems even more likely in view of the changes in 
NATO. In fact, it is difficult to imagine the Soviet Union's 
consent to a unified Germany's inclusion in NATO with- 
out an appropriate response by the Western alliance. 
The PCC’s call for “constructive cooperation” between 
the two blocs and a Europe “without artificial barriers 
and ideological hostility,"°? found its equivalent in the 
declaration adopted by the summit conference of 
NATO leaders in London on July 6, which extended the 
“hand of friendship” to the countries of the East. NATO 
was ready, among other things, “to enhance the politi- 
cal component of our Alliance”; to intensify military con- 
tacts with “Moscow and other Central and East Europe- 
an capitals”; to field, after the conclusion of the CFE 
negotiations, “smaller and restructured active forces”; 
to move “away from ‘forward defense’ ”; and to reduce 
its “reliance on nuclear weapons.”©° Clearly, the NATO 
declaration greatly facilitated Gorbachev's task of pla- 
cating his domestic critics and, of gaining, if not their 
support of, then at least their acquiescence to, mem- 
bership of Germany in NATO. 


Curtailment of German military power. The prospect 
of the political unity of Germany immediately raised the 
issue of its potential military capabilities. In the new 
conditions of a reduction in the Soviet threat, none of 
Germany's future neighbors, east or west, could be ex- 
pected to welcome the reemergence of a strong, per- 
haps even dominant, German army on the continent. 
The Soviet Union is no exception. Typical of Moscow's 
position was the demand, reemphasized by Shevard- 
nadze at the “two-plus-four’” talks in East Berlin in June 
1990, that any final document on the international as- 
pects of German unification include measures to limit 
the size of the future German armed forces, rendering 
them structurally “incapable of offensive operations." 
From Bonn’s viewpoint, however, it was important that 
numerical constraints on the German armed forces not 
be imposed in the “‘two-plus-four’” talks but be included 
in an overall agreement at the CFE negotiations. A limi- 
tation agreement at the ‘“two-plus-four” talks could 
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have been interpreted as a continuation of international 
control machinery and, thus, singularization of Germa- 
ny in the new Europe. 

The solution found at Zheleznovodsk was to have the 
Federal Republic government declare its willingness 
“to give a binding declaration in the current Vienna 
talks to reduce the army of a unified Germany within 
three to four years to a personnel strength of 370,000.” 
This commitment was made conditional on success at 
the CFE talks, since the reduction of German forces 
would start only “when the first Vienna agreement 
comes into effect.”° 

In anticipation of the accord reached at Zhelezno- 
vodsk, Shevardnadze asked the delegates to the 28th 
Party Congress, ‘What is better for us? To deal with a 
half-million strong Bundeswehr of the FRG, or, say, an 
army half that size of a united Germany?”® Although 
Shevardnadze’s figures do not quite add up,© the For- 
eign Minister did have a strong argument: the overall 
reductions do amount to a significant constraint on Ger- 
many’s conventional capabilities. 

Furthermore, the future military potential of Germany, 
and of NATO on German soil, was limited by Chancellor 
Kohl’s assurances that, for the transitional period when 
Soviet forces remain in eastern Germany, only units of 
German territorial defense would be stationed there. 
Moreover, even after the withdrawal of Soviet forces, no 
nuclear weapons or foreign troops would be stationed 
in the eastern part of Germany.°° 

If for the Soviet theoreticians and practitioners 
brought up on the “correlation of forces” credo these 
were still insufficient guarantees against the reemer- 
gence of a German military threat, there was yet anoth- 
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er, crucially important safeguard. A terse, matter-of- 
fact statement in the Zheleznovodsk agreement codi- 
fied that “A unified Germany will refrain from producing, 
owning, or controlling atomic, biological, and chemical 
weapons, and will continue to adhere to the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty.”°° 

The last constraint can, in fact, be considered the ulti- 
mate reassurance. With its panoply of nuclear weapons 
—battlefield, tactical, and strategic—the Soviet Union 
will remain a Superpower in Europe. Germany will have 
nothing to match it. In addition, current sentiment in 
both the Federal Republic and in East Germany is to get 
rid of all nuclear weapons on German territory, above 
all, the battlefield nuclear weapons (which could be 
used on German soil), and in all likelinood also the mod- 
ernized, longer-range tactical air-to-surface missiles 
currently under discussion in NATO. 

This ultimate reassurance will, of course, not be men- 
tioned publicly in the Soviet Union. Reliance on nuclear 
weapons for security blatantly contradicts the “new 
thinking” and, more specifically, Gorbachev's ambi- 
tious program for ridding mankind of the scourge of nu- 
clear weapons by the year 2000. In private conver- 
sation, however, the ultimate weapon will frankly be ac- 
knowledged as the supreme safeguard of Soviet secu- 
rity. Prohibition of German access to nuclear weapons 
was one inalienable precondition of the Soviet consent 
to German unification. Another was renunciation by 
Germany of any territorial claims in the east. 


Territorial issues: finality of the Oder-Neisse border. 
Under the Potsdam agreement, ‘“K6nigsberg and the 
adjacent area,” i.e., the northern part of East Prussia 
(today the Kaliningrad oblast and Klaipéda, the latter 
now a bone of contention between Lithuania and the 
Soviet Union) were transferred to the Soviet Union. 
Even though the transfer was defined as provisional 
—pending “the final determination of territorial ques- 
tions at the peace settlement’—the signatories also 
committed themselves “in principle . . . to the ultimate 


| transfer’ of these territories (section VI of the protocol). 


No such commitment existed in the section dealing with 
Poland. The German territories, extending from the Bal- 


| tic (including Danzig) in the north to Czechoslovakia in 
| the south, and from the Soviet portions of East Prussia 


in the northeast to the Oder and Neisse rivers in the 
west, were only provisionally “placed under the of the 
Polish state” (section IX of the protocol). 

As for Soviet-German territorial issues, they did not 


®\bid. (emphasis added—H.A.). The German term Verfuigungsgewalt 
and the Russian rasporyazheniye are best translated in this context as 
“control.” 


really play much of a role in the negotiating process 
over the unification of Germany. There was nothing to 
discuss; new realities had been created since the ex- 
pulsion of the German population and over the subse- 
quent 46 years of Russian settlement. But even though 
such new realities had also been created in the formerly 
German areas “under Polish administration,” and de- 
spite the close interconnectedness of all the eastern 
border issues (Stalin had compensated Poland for terri- 
torial losses in the east with gains in the west), there was 
considerable Polish sensitivity on the problem. 

On the surface, there was not much reason for con- 
cern. The GDR had recognized the finality of the East 
German-—Polish border in the Gérlitz treaty in 1950. The 
Federal Republic had reaffirmed, in the Warsaw treaty 
of December 1970, “the inviolability of the existing fron- 
tiers now and in the future,” and in the same treaty, the 
two countries had declared that “they have no territorial 
claims whatsoever against each other and that they will 
not assert such claims in the future.”©” 

What remained was only Bonn’s legalistic argument 
that (1) “Germany continued to exist as a legal entity in 
the borders of 1937” and that (2) prior to the establish- 
ment of the parliament of a united Germany, neither the 
Federal Republic nor the GDR could legally act in its 
name. What the parliaments in Bonn and East Berlin 
could do, however, was to give pledges that they would 
settle the border issue in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Gorlitz and Warsaw treaties. This they did in 
March and April 1990 respectively. Such assurances 
were also made part of the June 1990 treaty on German 
economic and social union; of the Zheleznovodsk 
agreement, which states that the unification of Germa- 
ny “encompasses the Federal Republic, the GDR, and 
Berlin”; and, one day later, of the “two-plus-five” talks 
(with Poland included), which specified that the parlia- 
ment of a united Germany will confirm the Oder-Neisse 
border with Poland “in the shortest possible time” after 
unification and remove from its laws any language sug- 
gesting that the border is provisional.© 

Important as legal issues may be, the main reasons 
for Polish sensitivity are political and economic. They 
flow from the sheer size of the territories ceded by Ger- 
many, the significant number of the German expellees 
from these territories and their potential or actual politi- 
cal influence in the Federal Republic and the geo- 
graphical proximity of a strong and powerful Germany 
to Poland. But there is also the fact that Poles and Ger- 
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Foreign ministers participating in the “two-plus-five” talks in Paris pose for a photo on July 17, 1990. From left 


to right are: Hans-Dietrich Genscher (Federal Republic of Germany), James Baker (the United States); Krzysz- 
tof Skubiszewski (Poland), Roland Dumas (France), Eduard Shevardnadze (the Soviet Union), Douglas Hurd 
(United Kingdom), and Markus Meckel (the German Democratic Republic). The presence of Poland expana- 
ed the talks on Germany from the original “two-plus-four” format. 


mans are probably the least reconciled of all the antag- 
onists of World War Il. 

Prejudices run deep: polnische Wirtschaft in Germa- 
ny predates the war as a derogatory term for laziness, 
shoddy workmanship, and inefficiency in economic af- 
fairs. West Germans assert that successive Polish com- 
munist regimes (and the Soviet Union) have deliberate- 
ly kept anti-German sentiment alive to justify Poland's 
allegiance to Moscow. They resent the influx of Poles 
into Germany under the false premises of being “ethnic 
German” and “asylum-seekers,’©? and their allegedly 
ubiquitous presence in Berlin and East Germany as 
“black marketeers.” And they charge that minority 
rights are denied to those Germans in Poland who are 
truly of German origin and want to retain their cultural 
identity. 

Poles, by contrast, remember the partitions of their 
country among Imperial Germany and Russia (and Aus- 
tria-Hungary), and between Nazi Germany and Soviet 


® About 200,000 Poles emigrated to West Germany in 1988; more than 
250,000 emigrated in 1989. More than 1 million Polish citizens visit West 
Germany each year, many of whom are working there illegally in order to 
earn hard currency. 
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Russia. They have not forgotten Hitler's systematic at- 
tempt to eradicate the Polish intellectual, economic, 
military, and political elite so as to ensure long-term 
German domination of the country. They are unsure of 
the current loyalty of the German minority. They consid- 
er the German refusal to pay reparations and even 
compensation for the suffering of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Poles in German concentration and labor 
camps morally reprehensible. And while looking to 
German financial and economic assistance to rebuild 
their economy, they are also concerned about German 
economic power and Polish dependency. 

Such complexities in German-Polish relations are 
matched by those found in relations between the Soviet 
Union and Germany. 


Soviet-German Political and 
Economic Relations 


It would be missing the point entirely if one were to fo- 
cus exclusively on the elaborate technical machinery 
and on the constraints, guarantees, limitations, and 
safeguards that constitute the building blocks of Soviet 
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security. The essence of the Soviet approach is a com- 
prehensively revised conception of security. The ““com- 
mon interests of mankind” are to take precedence over 
“class struggle.” “Dialogue, cooperation, and interac- 
tion,” Shevardnadze told the delegates to the 28th Par- 
ty Congress, “allow both ourselves and others to ap- 
proach boldly a reevaluation of priorities in domestic 
and external policy, to give preference to peaceful 


_needs and joint endeavors in resolving increasingly 
acute global problems.””° 


A vision of partnership and close interaction with 
Germany clearly emerges from the new images evoked 


_ by top Soviet leaders. At the press conference with 
Chancellor Kohl at Zheleznovodsk, Gorbachev spoke 


of the “great German people” (velikiy nemetskiy narod) 
and Foreign Minister Shevardnadze, at the 28th Party 
Congress, similarly referred to the Germans as a “great 
nation” (velikaya natsiya). He also called for coopera- 


_tion “ona broad, large scale of mutual advantage with a 
united Germany, both in politics and economics, and in 
all other spheres.””' 


To what extent is this merely rhetoric for the con- 


- sumption of a domestic and international public? Is re- 
ality not much more simple: Moscow agrees to German 


unity and the withdrawal of troops in exchange for ma- 


Jor economic commitments by Bonn? 


There can be no doubt about the importance of Ger- 
many in Soviet economic affairs. As Gorbachev and 


other Soviet leaders have correctly pointed out: “To- 


day, the FRG is our largest partner among the Western 
countries, and the GDR our largest partner among the 


East European countries.”’”* Indeed, among the indus- 
_trialized nations of the West, the Federal Republic has 


by far the biggest share in total Soviet foreign trade— 


between 4 and 5 percent. Machinery, industrial equip- 
ment, and electronic, electrical, and optical products 
constitute the biggest share of West German exports to 


_the USSR. Approximately one-third of all the high-tech- 


nology commodities imported by the Soviet Union from 


_the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment countries originate in the Federal Republic. 


Among the Soviet Union’s partners in the Council for 
Economic Mutual Assistance, East Germany has been 


“similarly important to the Soviet economy. The GDR ac- 


counts for about 10 to 12 percent of the Soviet Union’s 


total foreign trade. The commodity composition of So- 


viet-East German trade has closely corresponded to 


that of Soviet-West German trade—17 percent of the 


machinery and equipment imported by the USSR 


Pravda, July 5, 1990. 
bid. 
\bid., July 18, 1990. 
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originates in the GDR, 20 percent of the metal-working 
machines, and about 40 percent of the tractors and ag- 
ricultural machinery.’° 

Three trade agreements are in force between the So- 
viet Union and the GDR, and all three have a bearing on 
Germany as a whole. They are the April 1989 accord on 
the coordination of trade plans for the 1990-95 period: 
the April 1990 agreement covering commodity ex- 
changes in the second half of 1990; and an agreement, 
concluded to the dismay of Bonn and the EC Commis- 
sion in July 1990, regulating trade in 1991. East Germa- 
ny by that time will be merged with West Germany, but 
the new German state (and the EC) willbe bound by the 
agreements because, in the treaty on economic and 
social union with East Germany, the governments in 
Bonn and East Berlin committed themselves to fulfilling 
the contractual commercial obligations existing be- 
tween the GDR and the USSR. All this may seem omi- 
nous—particularly inasmuch as East Germany (1) has 
contracts for the delivery of military equipment to Mos- 
cow amounting to about 2 billion Deutsche mark and 
(2) has been building up a considerable balance-of- 
payments surplus with the USSR—since many East 
German enterprises have begun to import from West 
German firms.’4 

The government of the Federal Republic has stated 
several times that it is fully committed to supporting 
Gorbachev's reform efforts, willing to make a substan- 
tial contribution to the modernization of the Soviet econ- 
omy, and intent on expanding scientific and techno- 
logical cooperation. At meetings of the European 
Community in Dublin in June 1990 and of the “Group of 
Seven” in Houston in July 1990, the German Chancellor 
campaigned for increased Western aid to the Soviet 
Union. As mentioned above, Bonn has announced that 
it will cover a major portion of the costs for the housing 
and retraining of Soviet officers and men returning to 
the USSR, and for the upkeep of the Soviet forces re- 
maining in the eastern part of Germany. 

In October 1988, a banking consortium led by the 
Deutsche Bank extended a 3 billion Deutsche mark 
($1.8 billion) credit line to the Soviet Union to help Mos- 
cow modernize its food and consumer-goods indus- 
tries. In June 1990, the Federal Republic announced 
that it would guarantee a bank credit, below commer- 
cial loan rates and without project conditionality, 
amounting to 5 billion Deutsche mark ($3 billion). West- 
ern experts expect these deals to be followed by oth- 


’8Data according to various issues of Vneshnyaya torgoviya SSSR and 
calculations by Roland Schdénfeld of the Sudosteuropa-Gesellschaft, Munich. 

74“GDR Contracts Cause Increasing Worry,” Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, July 21, 1990. 
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ers, raising the total in immediate aid to prop up the 
Soviet economy to 20 billion Deutsche mark ($11.8 
billion).’° 

Do all these Soviet-West German economic and fi- 
nancial agreements mean that (West) Germany has 
locked itself into a relationship of economic dependen- 
cy onthe Soviet Union? As in many other cases, politics 
and economics are linked. But to reduce the essence of 
the Zheleznovodsk and other bilateral accords to one 
of money in return for unification is to move from the 
sublime—and simplistic—to the ridiculous. The same 
applies to the idea of German economic dependency. 
The economic provisions are an important and inherent 
part of an overall accord but, indeed, only a part. To put 
matters in perspective, one should recall that the Fed- 
eral Republic has established a special “unity fund” for 
the reconstruction of the East German economy 
amounting to 95 billion Deutsche mark ($55.8 billion) 
for the period 1990-94. Given the huge disparity in 
population, territory, and economic size between the 
GDR and the USSR, the 8 billion Deutsche mark ($4.7 
billion) committed so far to the reform effort in the Soviet 
Union can be considered tiny, if not miserly.”° The 1.25 
billion Deutsche mark for the stationing costs of the So- 
viet forces are not a grant but will be exchanged for 225 
million transferable rubles that, in turn, will be used to 
purchase Soviet oil and gas. As for the three Soviet— 
East German trade agreements, the first is too vague to 


establish binding obligations; the second is soon to ex= 


pire; and the third does have some advantages for Ger- 
many since East German enterprises have had difficul- 
ty finding alternative Western customers for the com- 
modities produced for the Soviet (and CEMA) market. 

In the final analysis, success or failure of perestroyka 
will not depend on foreign aid, no matter what the scale. 
Success can only come through a comprehensive mar- 
ket-oriented reform program that takes root in the Sovi- 
et Union. 

This plain fact has not prevented critics in the Soviet 
Union from voicing the suspicion that the new round of 
economic reforms envisaged by Gorbachev is “the 
subject of a political deal on the issue of the West's 
granting us the relevant aid.”’’ Such suspicion is al- 


78See the report by Ferdinand Protzman, ‘Bonn to Prop Up Kremlin 
Reforms with Loan Guarantee,” The New York Times, June 23, 1990. 

7€Twenty billion Deutsche mark of the “unity fund” are considered 
savings due to the termination of special payments incurred because of the 
division of Germany; the rest is new money. See Ministry of Finance, 
Federal Republic of Germany, German Unity: Fiscal Policy Will Keep to its 
Sound and Dependable Course, Position Paper, Bonn, German 
Information Center, June 1990, p. 4. 

77Question put to the Soviet foreign minister by a delegate to the 28th 
CPSU Congress, “Answers to Questions by Congress Delegates, E. A. 
Shevardnadze,” Pravda, July 11, 1990. 
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most milu and polite in comparison to the often openly 
hostile and vicious attacks on Gorbachev, Shevard- 
nadze, and Yakovlev that surfaced before and at the 
28th CPSU Congress. 

This raises important questions regarding the do- 
mestic criticism of the Gorbachev leadership’s foreign 
and security policies. Will not a coalition of the military, 
party apparatchiki, and Great-Russian nationalists put 
a stop to Gorbachev's ideas on Soviet-German rela- 
tions, forcing him to change course or step down? 


The Soviet Domestic Dimension 


There is little doubt that the developments in Europe 
have caused apprehension and anxiety in some sec- 
tors of Soviet society and politics. The reason for this 
apprehension is obvious. Twice this century, Germany 
succeeded in gaining a preeminent position in East- 
Central Europe. Twice, from that power basis, it came 
close to destroying the very existence of Russia as a 
sovereign state. At the threshold of the 1990's, it ap- | 
pears to these sectors of the Soviet public that history is 
about to repeat itself. 

Typical of this mood is what one of Gorbachev's con- 
servative party critics, Yegor Ligachev, told a party 
Central Committee meeting in February 1990. 


! cannot but mention one other thing—the events 
in Europe. We should not overlook the impending 
danger of the accelerated reunification of Germany, or 
in fact, the engulfment of the German Democratic Re- 
public. It would be unpardonably shortsighted, 
a folly not to see that on the world horizon looms a 
Germany with a formidable economic and military 
potential. 

Real efforts of the world community, of all demo-— 
cratic forces are needed in order to forestall the rais- | 
ing of the issue of the revision of the postwar borders 
and not allow a new Munich. / believe the time has 
come to recognize this new danger and to tell openly — 
the party and the people about it.’® 


The ‘‘new danger,” in the minds of some Russians, is © 
very much related with what they see happening in Lith- 
uania and the other Baltic republics. Under the slogans » 
of a “Nordic community of civilized peoples,” they ar- 
gue, an attempt is being made to isolate the “Russian 
State,” the “Russian Empire,” ‘the Soviet Union,” or 


a S 


78| igachev's warning was published in the central press; see, for 
instance, “Speeches during Discussions of the Report. Ye. K. Ligachev,” 
Pravda, Feb. 7, 1990 (emphasis added—H.A.). 


whatever the name given, and to “build a common Eu- 
ropean house ‘without the dinosaur’.””? Under such 
auspices, the secession of Lithuania from the Soviet 
Union would mean: 


a step toward a return to the old political theater, to 
the classic collision between ‘Russia and Europe”—a 
collision heralded by the rapid increase in the weight 
of Germany and the simultaneous lowering of the 
weight of the USSR... .8° 


One of the assumptions underlying such fears is the 
notion that essentially neither. history nor the Germans 
have changed. According to this perception, the Ger- 
‘mans’ “national character” has remained the same 
‘through the ages and continues to manifest itself in 
“their militarist spirit, and the racist ideology of superi- 
ority: Deutschland Uber alles.”®' From this point of view, 
the “absorption of the GDR can be compared with the 
teoccupation in the 1930’s of the demilitarized Rhine 
zone."'82 
Another fundamental assumption underlying the 
fears among some sections of the Soviet population 
and leadership is the idea that European politics must 
still be understood in traditional neo-realist “balance 
of power,” or—much the same—traditional Marxist- 
Leninist “correlation of forces” categories. Such im- 
ages are particularly prevalent among the military and 
the exponents of the “military-industrial complex.” For 
them, the “new thinking” is but a different word for what 
used to be called ‘“subjectivism’ and “hare-brained 
scheming”; and the idea of the “common European 
home,” which envisages the elimination of opposing 
military blocs on the continent, is but a “myth.”®° Itis ax- 
iomatic to them that a mass pullout from Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland, and Hungary, let alone Germany, will upset 
“strategic parity with NATO”: 
| 


We will lose ground and be that much closer to dan- 
ger. If someone loses in parity then someone else 
Naturally gains. Forthcoming changes in the Warsaw 


Kseniya Myalo, “Lithuania: An Attempt at Breakup,” Novoye Vremya 
|(Moscow), May 16, 1990, p. 14. 

| Ibid. 

| _ Letter to the editor from Professor P. Kin, Pravda, May 20, 1990. 

| ~lbid. 

General Ivan Nikulin, chief political officer of the Southern Group of 
Forces, the troops stationed in Hungary, at one of the working groups on 
foreign policy at the 28th CPSU Congress, quoted in Paul Quinn-Judge, 
“Military Assails Concessions to West, Arms Cuts,” Boston Globe, July 6, 
1990. That such comments were made was confirmed by Shevardnadze 
who stated, “| was told that some comrades said at the section's session that 
the idea of a common European home is an illusion or a myth. Thinking like 
that means failing to notice what is going on around us and closing one's eyes 
to the facts... ." Pravda, July 11, 1990. 
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Pact of course mean losses for us from the military 
standpoint. All the theoretical discussions about 
changing from a military to a political pact are cold 
comfort. It’s playing with words.® 


To quote another adherent of such views: 


we are leaving and NATO is staying and, as far as | 
can judge, growing stronger every day. | think that 
we Should stop and look around for a moment to un- 
derstand the disposition of forces in Europe; it is not 
tending toward parity.®° 


It is easy to understand that such assertions abound. 
What is difficult to assess, however, is the strength of 
such opinion and—even more important—its signifi- 
cance in the struggle over reforms and policy direc- 
tions in the USSR. Will dissatisfaction and apprehen- 
sion be channeled into political action? At the con- 
stituent conference of the communist party of the Rus- 
sian republic (RSFSR) held shortly before the 28th 
CPSU Congress, it seemed that the hard line on do- 
mestic and foreign affairs was ascendant. If the 28th 
Congress had simply been a replay of that conference, 
it is difficult to see how Gorbachev could have agreed 
to the principle of a united Germany in NATO two days 
after the congress. 

The main problem from the perspective of the con- 
servative opposition is that it really does not have a real- 
istic alternative to the course outlined by Gorbachev. 
This applies both to Soviet domestic and foreign policy. 
All the elections—to the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, 
as well as to the Moscow and the Leningrad city soviets 
—have shown a trend toward the radicalization of pub- 
lic opinion in favor of far-reaching changes, not to a re- 
turn to the neo-Stalinist, bureaucratic one-party sys- 
tem. The measures, therefore, that Gorbachev is likely 
to adopt in the future are probably going to be radical 
and reformist rather than conservative or reactionary. 

The point is that the old Leninist “left-wing” and the 
new Soviet “right-wing,” i.e., the nationalist forces with 
their tendency to use jackboot and bayonet for foreign 
policy expansionism, have been thoroughly discredit- 
ed. There is, to the extent that foreign observers are 
able to judge, a widespread conviction in the Soviet 
Union that the current economic predicament in which 
the USSR finds itself is largely due to the previous glob- 
al military overextension and, domestically, to exces- 


641 jeutenant-General Igor Sergeyev, deputy chief of the Strategic 
Rocket Forces, Moskovskiye Novosti, Feb. 21, 1990. 

®5Oleg Baklanov, the CPSU official responsible for military industry, 
Rabochaya Tribuna (Moscow), June 12, 1990. 
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sive expenditures for military purposes. As for Soviet 
perceptions of Germany and the Germans, polls con- 
ducted in Moscow before unification indicated that only 
a small minority of the respondents felt threatened by 
the Federal Republic. To the extent that threat percep- 
tions existed, they were of a “theoretical” nature or de- 
rived from the view that West Germany could be drawn 
into a war against the Soviet Union by the United 
States.% 

For this and other reasons, the chances are reason- 
able that Gorbachev—even though he may be unable 
to change the opinion of his military, Russian national- 
ist, and ideologically orthodox critics—may at least be 
able to persuade them to accept the new realities. To 
try to turn the clock of history back in Central Europe 
would almost certainly no longer be feasible even if, as 
a result of a reassertion of power by the traditional Le- 
ninist “left” and the new nationalist “right,” Gorbachev 
had to brake the momentum of change or step down. 


Conclusion 


For much of the last two centuries, the history of 
Russo-German relations has been characterized either 
by catastrophic clashes or by cooperation between two 
repressive regimes to stifle liberal aspirations at home 
and tendencies toward national emancipation and in- 
dependence abroad. Inthe 19th century, Germans and 
Russians conspired to keep Poland partitioned and, in 
the spirit of the Alvensleben Convention, to crush Po- 
lish and other nationalist revolts in Europe. Reactionary 
cooperation was superseded by a disastrous war. In 
the wake of World War |, both Germany and Russia 
found themselves international outcasts. The “spirit of 
Rapallo” was born, only to be replaced by ideological 
hostility between the totalitarianisms of Hitler and Stalin, 
and the claim of racial superiority of the German Her- 
renrasse over the Slav Untermensch. A brief interval 
of contemptible and contemptuous cooperation under 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact gave way to another 
round of catastrophic war. This war led to Soviet domi- 
nation over “Eastern Europe,” including a part of Ger- 
many, for almost half a century. 

In that last period, the record does not confirm the 
statement by CPSU Politburo member Aleksandr Ya- 
kovlev that “we always advanced the question of Ger- 


®6Whereas 19 percent of the respondents felt most threatened by the 
United States, the equivalent figure was only 3 percent for West Germany; see 
“The Image of the German and the FRG in the USSR,” Moskovskiye 
Novosti, June 18, 1989. The poll was conducted by telephone in Moscow, 
from May 12 to 14, 1989. The number of respondents was 851. 


many’s unification.”®” More accurate was Shevardna- 


dze’s admission that “we had grown accustomed to |, 


certain German realities. We saw in them a guarantee 
of our security. But let us think about this: Can a guaran- 


tee that is based on the artificial and unnatural division | 
of a great nation be reliable? And how long can it 


last?’’85 


Perhaps the division could have lasted much longer. 


A vigorous reform program put in place in East Germa- 


ny in the early or mid-1970’s, supported by an early ver- | 
sion of perestroyka in the Soviet Union, might have led | 


to a viable and stable GDR. Such a development, how- 
ever, was barred by Brezhnevism in both the USSR and 
East Germany. 

Gorbachev's attack on orthodox ideological stereo- 
types, and his revision of images of enemy and threat, 
morally undermined both the system of Soviet control in 
East-Central Europe and the domestic regimes cling- 
ing to it. Their demise was thus only a matter of time 
and, in this respect, Shevardnadze was again quite 
right when he asserted: “Yes, we had in principle pre- 


dicted all this. .. . In principle, we sensed this, we knew | 
this. We felt that if serious changes did not take place, 


then tragic events would result.”°? 


For the first time there is now, after more than two 
centuries, a realistic chance that tragic events will not 
recur in the relations between Germans and Russians, 


that the cycle of catastrophic clashes and reactionary | 


cooperation at the expense of European neighbors will 
finally be broken; that a civil society will be built in both 
countries; and that the two nations will conduct their for- 
eign relations in a civilized manner. 


a = = iti 


This expectation is based on the fact that 40 years af- 


ter the successful introduction of democratic, liberal, 


and market-oriented principles in the western part of © 


Germany, these very same principles are now being 
extended to its eastern part. This development coin- 


cides with the comprehensive revision of Soviet ideolo- — 


gy, domestic politics, and foreign policy under Gorba- 
chev. Its essence is a decisive shift toward European 
or, more broadly, Western civilization. 


In the past two centuries, Russia was torn by a Slavo- 


phile and a Westernizing tradition. The Slavophile or 


Great Russian tradition was often characterized by mis- - 


sionary zeal for the extension of Czarist autocracy and 4 


87Pravda, July 11, 1990. The examples that Yakovlev mentioned are 
“the end of 1945 or the beginning of 1946, and then repeatedly during the 
fifties.” He said nothing about the ensuing 30 years. Even if one were to 
take his statement as being tongue in cheek, on the assumption that he was 
thinking of German unification under socialist auspices, his proposition is 
still questionable. 

88ibid., July 5, 1990. 

89 ibid. 
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Russian Orthodoxy to Europe and Asia, and this orien- 
tation seemed to reappear in the ideological ambitions 
of Marxism-Leninism. Under Stalin, it manifested itself 
inits most blatant form when “internationalism” was de- 
fined as “unquestioning and unwavering” support for 
the interests of the Soviet state; when Soviet ideology, 
science, and culture were declared superior to every- 
thing else; when Soviet hegemony was ruthlessly im- 
posed on the Soviet Union’s neighbors in East-Central 
Europe; and when the shadow of Soviet military power 
loomed over Western Europe. Brezhnev had merely 
“continued this basic approach. 

— Itis achange of truly historic proportions that Gorba- 
“chev has abandoned the tradition of Slavophile “unique- 
ness” and strongly denounced the previous ambi- 
tions of ideological and military superiority. Instead, he 
has demonstrated that he is firmly committed to coop- 
eration with the existing institutions in Western Europe. 
If only for narrow economic reasons, this concerns the 
European Community, as its most influential entity, and 
the European Free Trade Association. But it extends 
“beyond the economic dimension. It also includes ex- 
changes between the Supreme Soviet and the Europe- 
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an Parliament, the Soviet Union's desire for member- 
ship in the European Union, and a significant expan- 
sion of contacts at the scientific, technological, mana- 
gerial, and cultural levels between the USSR and 
various European countries. 

This opening toward the West, as noted, includes the 
United States and Canada. Equally important, it rules 
out the establishment or reestablishment of some kind 
of special Soviet-German relationship. Neither for Mos- 
cow nor Bonn (nor East Berlin) does Rapallo provide an 
appropriate frame of reference: German unification has 
firmly been placed, both by the Germans and by Gor- 
bachev, into the European and Atlantic context. 

Obviously, the tremendous obstacles which the sup- 
porters of ‘new thinking” and perestroyka are facing 
make the transformation of the Soviet Union to a civil so- 
ciety more difficult and worrisome than that which is 
taking place in Germany. Nevertheless, there is now in 
all likelihood a realization among the majority of the 
leadership and the population in both countries that 
they are facing historic changes and chances, and that 
their constructive cooperation is crucial for their own 
destiny and that of Europe. 


The 28th Congress of the CPSU 


Giulietto Chiesa 
he 28th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union undoubtedly represented Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s most important political victory 
since he became general secretary of the party in 
March 1985. The 28th Congress constituted a crucial 
turning point, a watershed that definitively marked the 
irreversibility of the changes that have occurred in the 
Soviet Union over the past five troubled years. Of 
course, this does not mean that the Soviet situation is on 
its way to speedy normalization, or that the huge array 
of problems the Kremlin leadership faces has suddenly 
disappeared. On the contrary, the months and years to 
come will witness disruptive developments and great 
tragedies. But the 28th Congress will pass into history 
as the moment of the collapse of resistance by the most 
important and dangerous group hostile to change—the 
communist party apparatus. It is now virtually impossi- 
ble for party conservatives to turn back the clock. 
However, the party apparatus is not the only conser- 
vative force in the Soviet Union. Outside the party appa- 
ratus, a vast network of old cultural, political, and be- 
havioral patterns persists against which the forces of 
change will have to compete. These patterns are the re- 
sult of decades of “separateness” and “alienation,” as 
well as centuries of Russian backwardness prior to the 
October Revolution. Forces for change must over- 


Giulietto Chiesa was the Moscow correspondent for 
Unita from 1980 to 1990. As of September 1990, he 
will be La Stampa’s special correspondent for the So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe. Mr. Chiesa spent the 
last year as a resident scholar at the Kennan Institute 
of the Woodrow Wilson International Center for Schol- 
ars in Washington, DC, but traveled to the Soviet 
Union to observe the 28th CPSU Congress. He has 
written, together with Roy Medvedev, Time of Change 
(1990). This article was translated from the Italian by 
Harvey Fergusson II. 
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come, neutralize, and conquer the old ways with a 


weapon that is most unusual in Russian and Soviet his- — 
tory—consensus-building. But the “July turning point” — 


warded off a greater danger: the attempt to grind pere- 
stroyka between an alliance of the conservatives in the 


party apparatus and the conservative and reactionary 


forces in Soviet society as a whole. 


As | will try to show, the 28th Congress marked the 


culmination of a strategy aimed at neutralizing the hos- 
tile party apparatus in a struggle waged largely within 
the party and employing classic methods of party in- 
fighting. But it was also the first step in a new political 
era whose most essential characteristic is the exis- 
tence of governmental institutions independent of the 
party and capable of bringing great pressure to bear on 
it. In other words, the congress confirmed an end to 


“the revolution from above,” as it was clear by then that — 
the communist party had lost its position as the main | 


heir of perestroyka. The judgment of Boris Yel'’tsin in his 


last public speech as a party member was shown to be — 
correct: “This congress cannot decide perestroyka’s- 


fate.” 


The 28th Congress concluded with a compromise, | 


although in the end, this compromise was quite differ- 


ent from what the conservatives wanted. As the first 


: 
| 


party congress to be held since political circumstances © 
had changed dramatically, the 28th Congress opened 
and proceeded in an atmosphere of the greatest uncer- — 


tainty, with every indication that none of the participants 


knew on July 2 when the congress would end, or how. | 
No one could be certain of having victory in his pocket. — 
The time was long past when formal and “staged” de- 


bates hid ironclad agreements reached prior to the 


congress; this time the clash was open and violent. The | 
opposing sides competed in public debate, under the 


eye of the television cameras, in the committees, and in 


the public statements of the leaders and delegates. 


This had never happened before in the entire history of 
the Soviet Communist Party. And from many points of 


: 
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Delegates to the 28th Congress of the CPSU arriving at the Kremlin's Palace of Congresses. 


—NOVOSTI from Sovfoto. 


view it was a paradoxical clash, full of surprises, | grad. They had imposed Ivan Polozkov, whom Yel'tsin 
_and—although dominated by g/asnost’'—full of myster- | had defeated for the presidency of the Russian repub- 
ies that demand an explanation. The first and most im- | lic, as head of the Russian party. They had been bold 
portant mystery is encapsulated in the question that | enough to attack Gorbachev strongly, face to face. 
many observers continue to ask: how could Mikhail | They had applauded General V. M. Makashov. Now 
_Gorbachev emerge victorious from a congress that in | they had returned to Moscow with the intention of “get- 
large part was hostile to him? ting back at” those they held responsible for the party 
Crisis and for the “disorder” that reigned in the econo- 
my and the society. There were many—and no one 
The Mood of the Delegates knows how many—who wanted to “settle accounts” 
| with Gorbachev in person, and they made no secret of 
_ Symbolically, /zvestiya on July 2 began its coverage | their intentions. ' 
of the congress with a large page-one photo of the con- To understand the dominant mood of the Congress 
: presidium, picturing Gorbachev at the center, | —and the difficulties of maneuvering politically to “lead 
very much alone. The situation was tense up to the | it to reason’’—it will be useful to cite some of the statis- 
breaking point, and it looked like anything could hap-_ | ————R- A e—@ x ccr 
pen. About 2,800 of the 4,683 delegates made up the ‘Mikhail Gorbachev was re-elected general secretary of the party on 
group that, ina genuine coup two weeks before. had | July 10 with 3,411 votes in favor, and 1,116 cancellations. At that time, 
t f ; ; ; f however, the fate of the congress had already been decided in favor of the 
rans ormed the Conference of the Communist Party O Soviet leader, and it is rather likely that some of the delegates voted 
the Russian republic into a constituent party congress. | against their original intentions through a conditioned reflex or through 
‘As Izvestiya wrote. the 2.800 delegates still heard the | simple political expediency, that is, lining up with the winner. Some days 
a i , : ; before, in fact, when the situation was still uncertain, Gorbachev had 
echo of the stormy applause given on that occasion to counted up more than 1,300 votes opposing him when he proposed himself as 
‘representatives of the “initiative group” from Lenin- | chairman of the Committee for the Reform of the Party Rules. 
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tics furnished by Yuriy Manayenkov, chairman of the 
Credentials (mandatnaya) Commission. More than 49 
percent of the delegates had joined the party before 
1970, and a total of 47.9 percent had entered the party 
from 1971 through 1985, a period that encompassed 
the dreary years of stagnation under Leonid Brezhnev. 
Only 2.1 percent of the delegates had entered the party 
after 1985.2 

Even more significant are the statistics on the social 
background of the congress delegates. More than 40 
percent of the delegates were party officials.? The 
workers, in whose name the party apparatus was Carry- 
ing on the merciless fight against the reformers, totaled 
only a very marginal 11.6 percent of the delegates 
(543). The peasants had only 255 delegates, or 5.4 per- 
cent of the total. All things considered, the situation 
seemed so anomalous (especially with respect to the 
traditions of the past, when “quotas” for workers and 
farmers were decided administratively by party com- 
mittees) that it was decided in the end to “invite” 350 
workers and give them the right to speak at the con- 
gress and to have a “consultative vote.” This decision 
speaks volumes about the ruthlessness with which the 
selection of delegates was conducted.* The apparat- 
chiki were quite aware that there would be a struggle at 
the congress, and they thought it expedient not to dele- 
gate to anyone the task of representing them. 

It is clear that Gorbachev's supporters were not in a 
position to control the preparatory phase of the con- 
gress. That situation got out of hand, and on the basis of 
a new lineup of forces, the founding Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party in mid-June became the 
“dress rehearsal,” a final “exercise” for what the con- 
servatives hoped would be the decisive political offen- 
sive against the reformers. These party officials had 
come to understand that Gorbachev’s program would 
put an end to the kind of society in which they had made 
their political careers and in which they—and only they 
—had flourished. They had no real alternative program, 
but they had singled out the main enemy, the author 
of their defeat: Gorbachev himself. Many of them— 
though not all—were under the illusion that if they could 
get rid of Gorbachev, they could save themselves. After 
two election campaigns that turned out disastrously for 
those in power, the administrators of the “party-state”’ 
finally understood that they had been “fooled.” They 
came to Moscow with the firm intention of “demanding 
an explanation” from the top, of imposing a new leader- 
ship, and of reviving the party’s lost authority at all 
costs. And they had only one kind of authority in mind. 
As Vladimir Volkov, one of the Leningrad “ultras,” clear- 
ly stated prior to the congress, they sought to return toa 
“Marxist party of the Leninist variety.’ 
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Political Strategies 


But if this was the explicit and prevalent mood among 
the bulk of the delegates, behind the scenes a compli- 
cated series of feverish and convulsive maneuvers was 
being played out. The triumph of the party officials’ 
“Vendée” at the founding Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party brought forth an avalanche of nega- 
tive reactions throughout the party and the country. Nu- 
merous primary party organizations in Moscow refused 
to join the Russian party. Articles denouncing as illegal 
the decision to transform the party conference into a 
founding congress multiplied in the central press, and 
the voices threatening schism “from the Left” grew 
stronger. | 

In this setting, some of the more conservative ele- 
ments became increasingly concerned that the 28th 
Congress might indeed include with a dramatic split. 
The conservatives warned of the risk that a victory 
would leave them to face the country’s gigantic prob- 
lems alone. They would have preferred to free them- 
selves from Gorbachev, but they needed him. The most 
perceptive of the conservatives understood that the 
Soviet leader was untouchable. Gorbachev's defeat at 
the congress—despite his manifest fall in popularity 
throughout the country—would have had unforesee- 
able domestic repercussions. And the USSR’s role in 
international affairs would in turn have been seriously 
undermined. Nevertheless, the conservatives did not 
intend to renounce the use of the powers they did have, 
and they were preparing to direct them toward a “real- 
istic” political objective. 

On the eve of the congress, the outlines of the con- 
servative strategy seemed to be the following: Gorba- 
chev had to remain leader of the party but with a man 
from the conservative ranks at his side who would take 
control of the party apparatus. A new Politburo and a 
new Central Committee, both elected by a sharply con- 
servative congress, would make it possible to control 
the Soviet leader and, if necessary, to shackle him ev- 
ery time he tried to “have his way’—in the USSR Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies, in the USSR Supreme Sovi- 


?Pravda (Moscow), July 5, 1990. 

3Gorbachev was even more explicit. During the clash on the new party 
rules on July 9, he said to the delegates: “At least half the party officials are in 
here, and also 20 percent of the leaders. Yeltsin said that ours is a 
congress of officials. It's true.” L’'Unita (Rome), July 10, 1990. 

4Let one example suffice, that of Kuzbass. According to /zvestiya 
(Moscow), July 7, 1990, out of 52 delegates, 18 were party or district first 
secretaries, another 12 were secretaries of lower rank, and 13 were 
leaders. The working class of one of the most politically active regions was 
totally disregarded. 

5Rabochaya Tribuna (Moscow), June 29, 1990. 
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et, in the Presidential Council, or in the conduct of for- 
eign policy. In other words, the objective was to “put a 
straitjacket” on Gorbachev and control his presidential 
activity via the party organs. This is not just speculation. 
The well-known publicist and political scientist, Andrey 
Nuykin, openly acknowledged this strategy on June 30, 
echoing an interview given by Andrey Grachev, deputy 
chief of the CPSU Central Committee’s International 
Department, to Le Monde on the preceding day: the 
Russian Party Congress was “the preparation for a si- 
lent coup by the party officials against perestroyka,” in 
the course of which ‘‘a new party was formed. It had no 
program and no bylaws, but it does have a central com- 
mittee that is ready to go.”° 

At the same time, the leaders of the Right were vying 
with one another to present a moderate front. The head 
of the Leningrad party apparatus, Boris Gidaspov— 
who had distinguished himself the preceding months 
as the spearhead of the conservatives’ revenge, the 
promoter and patron of the “united workers’ fronts,” 
and the sponsor of the ‘Russia Club’—suddenly de- 
fended Gorbachev in several public statements. Even 
the new leader of the Russian party, Ivan Polozkov, 
tried to present himself as a man of compromise (“who- 
ever calls me a conservative wants to muddy the 
waters”), and announced that he had met Gorbachev 
and that he received “good advice” from him.’ 

More ominous, several signs pointed to how weak 
and indecisive Gorbachev's centrist group was in its re- 
sponse to the conservatives. Polozkov received imme- 
diate support from Yevgeniy Primakov, one of the most 
faithful of Gorbachev's allies, who suggested that Po- 
lozkov should not be written off prematurely as a “con- 
servative.’”® A few days earlier, the first secretary of the 
Moscow party organization, Gorbachev supporter 
Yuriy Prokof'yev, had expressed the view that the 28th 
Congress would take place “in a completely different 
way” than the Russian Party Congress.° Boris Yel'tsin, 
by contrast, warned at a press conference on June 26 
that the situation was extremely dangerous and strong- 
| ly advised postponement of the congress. '° 
| A plenum of the Central Committee confirmed on 
June 29 that only some of the conservatives were mov- 
ing toward the center (more exactly to the center-right). 
The first secretaries N. |. Mal’kov from Chita, V. |. Pota- 
pov from Irkutsk, and G. A. Posibeyev from Mary, joined 
by V. |. Sitnikov, a former first party secretary from 


®Komsomolskaya Pravda (Moscow), June 30, 1990. 

7Pravda, June 24, 1990. 

®Moskovskaya Pravda (Moscow), June 29, 1990. 

*According to what Pavel Gutiyontov wrote afterwards in /zvestiya on 
July 7, 1990. 

‘Press conference of June 26. L’Unita, June 27, 1990. 
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Soviet party chief Mikhail Gorbachev confers with 
lvan Polozkov, recently elected first secretary of the 
Russian Communist Party, during a break in delibera- 
tions of the 28th CPSU Congress on July 9, 1990. 


—Wide World Photos. 


Irkutsk,'’ were the first to demand and obtain “cor- 
rections” to the report that Gorbachev was to present 
to the congress the following Monday. 

Meanwhile, Yegor Ligachev was brusquely re- 
launching his criticisms of Gorbachev. In an interview 
in Pravda, Ligachev said that there had been “im- 
provisations” and “decisions not always thought 
through that are harming us.” And as far as any judg- 
ment was concerned about the most controversial 
question, namely, the legitimacy of transforming the 
conference of Russian communists into a founding 
congress of the Russian Communist Party, he ex- 
pressed the “certainty” that the “strong international 
traditions of the communists” will “show themselves, 
and more so be reinforced with the establishment of 
the Russian Communist Party.”'* This interview was 
the signal that Ligachev would not give up the strug- 
gle, that he intended to put himself personally at the 
head of the offensive against the party reformers. 

For different reasons, neither Ligachev nor Yel'tsin, 
however, took part in the discussion in the plenum, 
reflecting the uncertainty that prevailed on the eve of 
the congress. Yel’tsin, meeting with about 400 dele- 
gates from the reformist faction, “expressed his con- 


"'Sitnikov—a follower of Yegor Ligachev—was dismissed from his 
position and sent to Mongolia as ambassador during the crisis of April 1988 
that accompanied the famous “‘anti-perestroyka”’ letter of Nina Andreyeva, 
published in Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Mar. 13, 1988. 

'2Pravda, June 30, 1990. 
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cern that the conservative forces, which are always 
more active, could find themselves in a position of su- 
periority during the congress.” '® Yel'tsin, as has been 
seen, was anything but indifferent to the outcome of the 
battle that was about to begin. What he said in 
the press conference of June 26 is significant: “| have 
extended a hand to Gorbachev, and he too has made a 
step. Now our collaboration must continue to develop.” 
The 28th Congress, he added, is the “last chance” for 
the party’s fundamental renewal. Thus, Yel’tsin an- 
nounced that he wanted to participate in the struggle 
and to postpone until after the congress the decision on 
whether he belonged inside or outside the party. 

Gorbachev, for his part, was searching for a compro- 
mise with the moderate conservatives, and his intro- 
ductory report reflected his desire to reach an accord 
with them. He was well aware that the situation was criti- 
cal, but he seemed to think that he again could use the 
tactics that allowed him to win at the 19th Party Confer- 
ence in the summer of 1988. His objective on the eve of 
the congress was to isolate the extreme Right using the 
moderate conservatives, even at the cost of “cutting 
off” the left wing of the congress, and giving it an oppor- 
tunity to accuse him of having made a new pact of ex- 
pediency with the party apparatchiki. And in fact, one of 
the leaders of the “Democratic Platform,” Vladimir Ly- 
senko, anticipated that every compromise with the 
Right, however disguised, would be a signal to his 
group to desert the party. '* 

lf the Right was divided and still had not agreed on its 
tactics, the same could be said for the Left. The real 
power the reformers wielded was greater than the sum 
of their parts, but even the faction to the left of Gorba- 
chev was divided into moderates and radicals and in- 
cluded all intermediate shades as well. The 400 or so 
delegates with whom Yeltsin had met on the eve of the 
congress were much more numerous than the “Demo- 
cratic Platform” group, and included many who were 
influenced by the call for action by 20 Komsomol dele- 
gates'* protesting the outcome of the “Russian Con- 
gress,” and several secretaries from the party's pri- 
mary party organizations. But they were not fully con- 
vinced by Yel'tsin’s tactics (still to be defined), and in 
part were looking for some indication—which was lack- 
ing—from the Gorbachev center. Only a fraction of the 
“Democratic Platform’ group seemed to have decided 
in advance to leave the party. The others were waiting 
to see what Yel’tsin would do. 


'3Radio Moscow, July 1, 1990. 

'4Vremya (Soviet TV), June 29, 1990. 

'SThe Komsomo! delegates had stated that the founding Congress of 
the Russian Party was not legitimate, and published a joint statement in 
Komsomolskaya Pravda in the week before the congress. 
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Opening Salvos 


The first skirmishing on procedural matters showed 
that the extreme Right was moving toward a split and 
that the moderate conservatives were not in a position 
to stop them. The clearest indication of this was given 
by a delegate from Magadan, who called for the con- 
gress to assume full power, the Central Committee to 
resign en bloc, and the entire Politburo to be excluded 
from the new Politburo to be elected by the congress. 
This motion—a direct attack on Gorbachev himself 
—was not put to a vote. However, the Soviet leader ex- 
perienced defeat immediately thereafter when the re- 
port of each member of the party’s leadership was 
placed on the agenda as the second item. This was act 
one of the “court trial” that was to dominate the first 
three days of the congress. 

The overwhelming majority of delegates wanted Gor- 
bachev to ‘stand trial.” This “trial” would indeed take 
place, and under chaotic conditions. Agreeing on the 
demand for a “trial” were both the radical reformers 
and the reactionaries representing the party appara- 
tus. The former intended to indict the conservative ma- 
jority in the Central Committee and the Politburo, and 
to some extent Gorbachev himself, for slowing pere- 
stroyka. The latter worked for the opposite purpose: to 
condemn Gorbachev's closest collaborators and, if the 
situation allowed, Gorbachev himself, for pursuing re- 
form too recklessly. Thus, the Soviet leader found him- 
self in the center of a paradoxical situation: in order to | 
defend himself and his followers he had to defend the | 
organs that had constantly blocked his policies | 
throughout the preceding five years. He defended him- 
self and his followers by emphasizing that that all deci- | 
sions had been taken jointly and that therefore the re- | 
sponsibility was collective. He was to repeat this main | 
theme several times: “Today, when you read over the | 
documents from the 27th Party Congress, you will see 
that reality has far surpassed even the boldest ideas we © 
could have come up with then.”'® And later, in judging | 
what the Central Committee had done, Gorbachev as- - 
serted that “decisions on all principal questions were — 
taken unanimously in plenum,” and then concluded, | 
“we can say in all responsibility that the present Central — 
Committee, elected at the 27th Congress, has carried | 
out the tasks assigned it, in substance and on crucial | 
questions.”'” 

Gorbachev opened the congress with a report that | 
raised the flag of prudence. He did not back off from 


'6Pravda, July 3, 1990. 
'7(fn. follows on p. 29.) 


First Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev delivers the “Politi- 
cal Report” of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
28th Party Congress. 


—NOVOSTI from Sovfoto. 


any of his principled positions; on the contrary, he re- 
emphasized them in several places. But on many im- 
portant questions, it was clear that the General Sec- 
retary sought a middle ground and tried to placate 
the conservatives. The “renewed communist party” 
| that Gorbachev proposed to the congress was to 
“confirm the socialist choice and the communist per- 
spective” and affirm “humane and humanistic ideals 
in general.” It must exclude “chauvinism, nationalism, 
racism, and every other manifestation of reactionary 
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ideologies.” '® At the same, time the party must free it- 
self of “dogmatism,” proceed with “persuasive meth- 
ods,” and be able to discuss matters and work “with all 
the progressive, social, and political currents of opinion 
in the country.” Democratic centralism, in short, was 
again emphasized, although in terms more blurred 
than in the past. The party had to “respect the views of 
individual members,” recognize “the right of the minor- 
ity to have its own positions,” and achieve “full freedom 
of discussion,” although “the obligation on the part of 
all [to carry out] the decisions taken by the majority” 
remained. 

Gorbachev also chose the middle ground in the hot 
debate over the “vanguard party” versus the “parlia- 
mentary party.” “In advocating changes to articles 6 
and 7 of the USSR Constitution,” he stated, “the party 
has formally relinquished its roles of taking the place of 
government organizations and of carrying out adminis- 
trative and managerial functions.” In other words, it was 
to return “to the Leninist idea” of a political vanguard. 
But—and here Gorbachev made specific his polemic 
with the Right—both the claim for “a new privileged po- 
sition” and the temptation to change terminology in or- 
der to leave things as they had been had to be rejected. 
In other words, the term “vanguard” was not a synonym 
for the old term “leading role.” “We need clarity here,” 
Gorbachev exclaimed to the assembly's hostile silence: 


We believe that the [the party’s] vanguard role can- 
not be imposed on society; this role can only be 
earned through an active struggle for the interests of 
the workers .... The CPSU will carry out its policies 
and will fight to preserve its mandate as a governing 
party within the framework of the democratic process, 
and via elections to the legislative bodies in the cen- 
ter and on the periphery. In this sense, the CPSU acts 
as a parliamentary party. 


Thus, not only did the party organizations have to re- 
nounce the exercise of operative control of the govern- 


17It is obvious that Gorbachev was replying to the attack Ligachev had 
made during the Russian Party Congress. In his speech on June 20, Ligachev 
had characterized the events in Eastern Europe as a defeat for the USSR. 
He had openly criticized the working methods Gorbachev had set up. 
Ligachev had also stated that “There is no collegiality in the Politburo,” 
and had refused all joint responsibility for any decisions: “Nothing was ever 
said [in the Politburo] about Europe or Germany.” He had opposed having 
asingle person occupy the positions of president and general secretary: “You 
cannot direct the party without giving it all your time.” Ligachev and the 
extreme conservative wing might seriously have thought of gaining control of 
the party's Secretariat and leaving Gorbachev as president, essentially for 
foreign policy considerations. 

18Gorbachev here went so far as to make a statement that was entirely 
new, and pregnant with political implications: “In fact, wnat we have before us 
is a rebirth in the USSR of a workers’ movement.” 
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Representatives of opposing tendencies within the 
CPSU at the 28th Congress: left, Yuriy Prokof’yev, first 
secretary of the Moscow City Party Committee and a 
proponent of reform; right, Boris Gidaspov, leader of 
the Leningrad city and oblast party committees and a 
voice for conservative forces within the party. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


ment’s administrative bodies (‘‘in fact, they no longer 
have such a right’), but also unacceptable was the par- 
ty's use of social organizations as its “transmission belts.” 

Finally, Gorbachev distanced himself clearly from 
the Left’s demands on one of the most important topics 
in the ideological and political dispute at the congress: 
the “depoliticization” of governmental bodies. Such 
depoliticization was rejected, he stated, but commu- 
nists “must not claim exclusivity.” The party’s represen- 
tation in the workplace, including the KGB, the Ministry 
of the Interior, other ministries, and the judiciary, “is a 
natural right of all parties registered by law.” 

This compromise did not ease pressure from the 
conservatives. The ovation that accompanied Liga- 
chev's self-confidant report ostentatiously emphasized 
how cool the delegates were to the party’s general sec- 
retary. Thus, when the most vulnerable speakers took 
the podium, most of the delegates unleashed their 
wrath. Secretary for Ideology Vadim Medvedev could 
hardly finish his speech. Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze had to defend himself from angry accusa- 
tions that amounted to a rejection of all Soviet foreign 
policy over the last five years. Aleksandr Yakovlev— 
who, in spite of everything, managed to earn some 
noisy applause from an angry but confused and mercu- 
rial audience—spoke to a largely hostile congress that 
saw him as the main author of the country’s crisis, of 
that “senseless radicalism’ that Ligachev had de- 
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nounced in his interview in Pravda on June 30. 

As the congress progressed, it became increasingly 
clear that the delegates wanted to liquidate the “Gorba- 
chevians” politically. Yuriy Prokof'yev—the leader of 
the Moscow party organization—also had to face the 
wrath of the delegates. Then it was the turn of Leonid 
Abalkin, vice-premier of the Council of Ministers. For al- 
most five days, there was a “massacre” of the protago- 
nists of change. 

But the Gorbachev supporters did not take the podi- 
um in order to recite acts of contrition; on the contrary, 
they counterattacked. Yakovlev exclaimed that “You 
can shorten my life, but you can’t prevent me from 
speaking.”'? Prokof'yev was not intimidated either; 


three times he started over again with a speech the un- | 


ruly delegates did not want to hear. But it was Abalkin 


who threw the most unbearable fact in the face of the | 


congress when he said that “What we have built up is 
not socialism.”°° Shevardnadze responded dryly to all 
critics: military parity with the West had been reached 
“by throwing the country into poverty”; the East Euro- 
pean regimes were left to their fate because they were 
“totalitarian.” To have acted differently, he continued, 
“would have meant giving up the principles on which 
we have reconstructed our foreign policy.”*' 

Thus, the most “open” of Gorbachev's allies, the joint 
authors of “new thinking,” showed no signs of retreat- 


ing from their positions. They apparently even wanted ~ 


to distance themselves from Gorbachev's effort to 


achieve a compromise with the moderate conserva- 
tives. But it was an ably constructed plot. The Gor- 
bachevian reformers stated clearly what Gorbachev 
could not say. In fact, they were effecting a tactical with- 


drawal whose purpose was to avoid a vote in the con- | 


gress against any one of them and to allow Gorbachev 


—once the pressure had lifted—full political recovery in — 


the Presidential Council.2@ 


'8Pravda, July 4, 1990. 

ibid., July 7, 1990. 

2'bid., July 5, 1990. 

22Vakovlev said in his first speech, “This is my last congress,” leading 


many to believe that he was announcing his retirement from active politics. In 


his later meeting on July 4 with groups from the Left, Yakovlev specified 
that, on the contrary, he intended to continue full time as a member of the 
Presidential Council, and in fact he intended to return to the domestic 
issues (ideology, mass media) that he had been working on when he joined 
the Secretariat and the Politburo. Shevardnadze, for his part, thought he 
might not be reappointed to the Politburo. “It is not indispensable,” he said, 
“that the Foreign Minister be a member.” At the end of the congress, the 


extent of the reshuffle was to become crystal clear, as was the efficiency with — 


which it was carried out. Pursuant to a plan made in advance, all full and 


candidate members of the outgoing Politburo had announced their intention — 


not to succeed themselves. This was the case of Vitaliy Vorotnikov, Nikolay 


Slyun’kov, Lev Zaykov, and Aleksandra Biryukova. But Gorbachev placed all i 


“his” men in the Presidential Council (including Vadim Medvedev, named 
(fn. continued on p. 31) 
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But clashes at the congress revealed a split among 
Gorbachev's supporters. Some—either because they 
were not fully supportive of the Gorbachev line or per- 
haps because they were afraid of defeat—tried to open 
the way to further retreat, making it clear to the conser- 
vative delegates that they agreed with some of their 
Criticisms. For example, when KGB chief Vladimir 
Kryuchkov, after a long review of the country’s crisis, 
exclaimed that he did not feel at all a “happy man,” ev- 
eryone understood that this language was directed 
against Yakovlev.*? Likewise, when Kryuchkov said, 
“Unfortunately we have to recognize that the danger of 
war continues to be a real one,” and that “we should 
have no illusions on this subject, but they exist,” every- 
one understood that this was a reply to Shevardnadze.** 

But up to that moment, Gorbachev had no choice but 
to try to keep his heterogeneous group of supporters to- 
gether, hoping that the fear of a dramatic split would 
also trigger concessions on the part of the Right. Some 
republic first party secretaries—who bitterly attacked 
the party leadership (as, for example, Nursultan Nazar- 
bayev, the first secretary of the Communist Party of Ka- 
zakhstan)—came out in favor of “consolidation” and for 
reconfirming Gorbachev in his “dual position.” Many 
were enticed by hopes of enhancing their positions and 
therefore took the cautious approach of supporting 
Gorbachev while also criticizing him. Gidaspov deliv- 
ered a thoroughly “Gorbachevian” speech, which rec- 
ommended that the party recognize the “supremacy of 
the soviets.” Even the speech by Polozkov was marked 
by moderation. After three days of noisy sessions that 
found the reformers on the defensive, the moderate 
conservatives thought they had victory in sight, and 
Gorbachev himself seemed ready to accept them both 
as a lesser evil and as a solution he was forced to ac- 
cept. But all bets were not yet in, and Gorbachev was 
working feverishly on both wings of the congress in his 
efforts to change the course of events. 

On the evening of July 4, Yakoviev agreed to meet 
with the four leftist groups*° in an attempt to convince 
them not to break their ties to the party but to continue 


| the struggle for its renewal from within. But he categori- 


by decree immediately after the conclusion of the congress), while the 
conservatives (and those who, like Georgiy Razumovskiy, did not show 
themselves to be trustworthy allies) disappeared from the upper reaches 
of the party. 

8Yakovlev had said forcefully that he considered himself a “happy 
man,” since he had pursued a policy that corresponded to his moral 
convictions. Pravda, July 4, 1990. 

*4Shevardnadze attributed to novoye myshleniye (new thinking) the 
merit of having eliminated from the international scene the indication of “a 
Struggle between two opposing systems” and of having shown that the 
development of relations between nations “is not subordinated exclusively to 
the dynamics of the struggle between class interests.” Ibid., July 5, 1990. 


cally rejected the naive idea of presenting himself as an 
alternative candidate to Gorbachev as the party’s gen- 
eral secretary. The Left understood neither the situation 
nor the strategies being used to confront it at the con- 
gress. But Yakoviev’s gesture shed light on the inten- 
tion of Gorbachev's followers not to burn their bridges 
to this section of the party. At the same time, Gorbachev 
—in a separate meeting—faced the first party secretar- 
ies from the districts and cities.2° This group was the 
angriest among the nucleus of reactionary opposition, 
and the meeting turned into a dramatic clash. Far from 
the public eye, the first secretaries made no secret of 
their intentions.*” Three days later /zvestiya referred to 
the event in the following manner: 


During the meeting, there was a full-scale attack on 
perestroyka; there was a total rejection of the policy 
of change; Gorbachev was openly asked to renounce 
[perestroyka], to “put things in order at last,” and to 
return—in the words of one of the participants—“to 
the Andropov line.” The clash between the President 
and the participants at the meeting became obvious. 
“If we do not agree on the political line,” stated M. S. 
Gorbachev, “it means that we are not going in the 
same direction.” He emphasized that as long as he 
was in command, the political line would not 
change.”8 


The declaration of war was mutual. Any compromise 
with the extreme conservatives was impossible for two 
fundamental reasons. First, neither side wanted one. 
But this made the General Secretary’s position even 
more precarious. It forced him to turn to the moderate 
conservatives, whose objective was not to get rid of the 
General Secretary, but “‘to turn back with Gorbachev.” 
The likelihood of achieving that objective, given the ten- 
sions existing in the country, was very dim, but this 
strategy was the only one they could piece together, in- 
asmuch as they had no credible leader to propose to 


“These were: (1) the “Democratic Platform,” (2) a group of delegates 
from the Komsomol, (3) the group of “secretaries of primary party 
organizations” who were trying to unite their forces within the context of the 
congress and put together a “Democratic Union” coalition, and (4) the 
“Marxist Platform” group. 

6Pravda, July 5, 1990. Medvedev, Razumovskiy, Andrey Girenko, Yuriy 
Manayenkov, Yegor Stroyev, Ivan Frolov, and Ivan Polozkov also attended the 
meeting. 

27The author learned from one of the participants that many delegates 
loudly demanded that newspaper and television representatives be sent away 
so they could “speak more freely.” Gorbachev acceded to the demand 
after having objected that it contradicted the spirit of glasnost’. 

?8/zvestiya, July 7, 1990. The author of this comment, which was printed 
on page one, was Pavel Gutiyontov. The headline, “What Choice Will the 
Delegates Make?” expresses the prevailing uncertainty even among 
Soviet observers. No newspaper published a full report of this meeting. 
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the congress, the country, or the world. Gorbachev, in 
his turn, knew perfectly well that the moderate conser- 
vatives could not make do without him. Their basic 
weakness was their inability to avoid this dilemma. Gor- 
bachev hoped he could eventually overcome them as 
he had so often in the past. 

Compromise with the extreme conservatives was 
also impossible for the General Secretary because it 
would have marked the end of his domestic popularity; 
it would have made permanent the break with the dem- 
ocratic Left. It would begin a period of dramatic con- 
frontation between the popular movements that could 
no longer be put down with the old repressive mea- 
sures and a party apparatus bent on revenge and re- 
gaining its power. This author has no reason to believe 
that there were direct talks between Gorbachev and 
Yel'tsin in this crucial period. However, it is certain that 
their respective supporters in the two opposing camps 
were talking to each other continually before and dur- 
ing the congress. It is equally certain that both groups 
understood the danger that would arise were the ma- 
neuvers of the moderate and extreme conservatives to 
succeed. 


The Yel’tsin Card 


A conservative success—even if under the appear- 
ance of a compromise—would have meant the defeat 
of Gorbachev. Yel’tsin could have profited from this de- 
feat to clearly become the sole adversary of the party 
apparatus. But the price of such a victory would have 
been far too high for everyone, Yel’tsin included. The 
country, already suffering from a severe economic and 
social crisis, would have been overcome by an unsur- 
mountable political crisis in the midst of an ongoing 
transfer of power from the party, which still controlled 
most of of the levers of power, to the new legislatures, 
which were incapable of absorbing power rapidly 
enough even if they wanted to. These considerations 
probably induced Yel’tsin to come to Gorbachev's aid. 

The real turning point at the 28th Congress was the 
speech Yel’tsin gave on the afternoon of July 6. This 
speech showed a Yel’tsin very different from the crude 
provincial apparatchik, the impatient “populist,” who 
had been expelled from the Politburo at the end of 
1987. He had clearly been influenced by his experi- 
ences at the “Moscow Tribune” and in the “inter- 
regional parliamentary group,” where he had ex- 
changed ideas with Andrey Sakharov, Gavriil Popov, 
Yuriy Chernichenko, Yuriy Afanas’yev, Len Karpinskiy, 
and the other members of the reform-minded intelligen- 
tsia in the capital. He was now surrounded by more ex- 
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Boris Yel’tsin, president of the Russian republic, an- 
nounces his decision to leave the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union from the rostrum of the 28th Con- 
gress on July 12, 1990. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


perienced associates; he had enriched his political 
platform with democratic-liberal content that had been 
totally lacking before; and he had a more detailed plan 
for economic reform. But unlike the intellectuals with 
whom he had made common cause and who continued 
in part to mistrust him, he remained a professional 
politician, a profound student of the party’s apparatus, 
tactics, and weaknesses. 

His political astuteness was shown by the exception- 
al timing of his speech: it came at a juncture when Gor- 
bachev’s situation seemed to be seriously compro- 
mised, and immediately before the start of committee 
discussions on changes in the party rules and the new 
structure of the party’s leadership.” Yel'tsin’s acumen 


2%lt is hard to believe that there was not a more or less explicit 
understanding on this timing with Mikhail Gorbachev or with one of the 
General Secretary's advisers. 
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_ is also shown by his decision to address the congress 
_ in the midst of the conflict and not (as he could have 

done) at the end, when all bets had been made, and he 
/ would have been reduced to merely stating his dis- 


agreement and walking out, slamming the door. This 


_ choice was not without its dangers for Yel’tsin personal- 
_ ly. He knew quite well how discredited the party was. 
The very fact that he was caught up in the battle could 


have harmed his personal standing in the country. But 
on this occasion, Yel’tsin was not thinking exclusively of 
his own personal interest. He realized that if his enor- 


mous political influence were thrown into the struggle, 
the outcome of the congress and Gorbachev's future 
_ could be changed. Moreover, he was aware that only 


his power was capable of changing the situation. He 
chose to act like a statesman and safeguard his 
country’s overall interests. 

Yel’tsin’s speech was short, to the point, and even ar- 
rogant, in order to avoid giving the country the impres- 


| sion that he was too involved in a fight that millions of 
| Soviet citizens (wrongly) believed was useless and 
| hopeless.*° It was a challenge to the Right, a challenge 
| that Gorbachev could not have risked on his own. “The 


last few years,” Yel’tsin declared, “have shown that we 
have not been able to neutralize the party's conserva- 


| tive forces.” Why? “Because for too long, we have said 


that we are all on the same side of the barricade.” This 


| was the only criticism he directed implicitly at Gorba- 


chev. The rest of his attack was aimed exclusively 
against the Right. “This congress,” Yel’tsin continued, 
“does not represent the people, or even the party. It 
cannot decide perestroyka’s fate. At most, it can de- 


| Cide the fate of the party, or to be more accurate, the 
| fate of the party's senior apparatus.” If the congress 


were to conclude with the victory of the conservatives, 
who suffered from the illusion that they ‘were preserv- 


| ing the party’s power and property,” then the delegates 


should know what was awaiting them: “the struggle of 
all the people for total nationalization of the CPSU’s 
property, a bankrupt party that will be called to com- 
pensate the country.” 

Then he made his last threat, which must have sent 


' shivers up hundreds of spines already rigid with ten- 


sion. He asserted that if the party apparatus, which ar- 
ranged the congress in its image, were to win, there 
would be nothing to do but ‘begin the struggle to haul 
the party leaders of all levels into court for the damage 


| they have done to the party.” Yel’tsin concluded: 


There are only two alternatives. Either there will be 


| @ party of the apparatus that inevitably will break 


Pravda, July 8, 1990. 
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up and sooner or later leave the only group of politi- 
cal forces that amounts to anything. Or a renewed 
party will be transformed into a union of democratic 
forces with some hope of keeping an active role in 
perestroyka. 


The party must, he went on, change its name to the 
“Party of Democratic Socialism” and give up its posi- 
tions in the army, the KGB, and all other government in- 
stitutions. It must resolutely decide to become a “‘parlia- 
mentary party,” Competing on an equal footing with 
other parties and promoting dialogue “with all demo- 
cratic and socialist forces” toward the creation of a 
“federation of national units.” 

There was a “way out,” but it was a “very unlikely” 
one. Yel'tsin did not take the platform just to declare 
war, nor did he come to make deals. He realized that 
the country was watching him, and therefore he offered 
a difficult solution, one that was unacceptable to the ex- 
treme Right. But it opened up room at the center for 
Gorbachev and the moderates. The impressive silence 
that greeted his arguments and the fact that no one was 
bold enough to interrupt him showed that everyone un- 
derstood the gravity of the risk. The siege by the anti- 
perestroyka forces had been defeated. 


Gorbachev’s Victory 


From that moment on, the 28th Congress changed 
course. The powerful thrust of Yel'tsin’s speech altered 
the balance of power, and Gorbachev himself could 
now take the lead. The flow of events accelerated rap- 
idly. On July 7, the General Secretary succeeded in 
preventing the congress from considering a vote of no- 
confidence in the Politburo and Secretariat. In the 
morning, under the weak leadership of Saparmurad 
Niyazov, the first secretary of the Communist Party of 
Turkmenistan, a majority (2,557) had voted in favor of 
the motion. But in the afternoon, Gorbachev presided in 
person and, after having bitterly reproached the dele- 
gates, he called for another vote and won.*' 

July 9 saw another battle that Gorbachev led in per- 
son as head of the Committee for the Reform of the Par- 
ty Rules. He arrived at the congress armed with an 
agreement obtained from the republic leaders, whose 
entry into the new Politburo he had ensured. The four 


3'By now, the Soviet leader’s attitude had greatly changed. “Are you 
aware of what you voted on this morning?” he said dryly. “Did you know what 
you were doing? . . . If you want to divide the party and bury it, you are on 
the right road.” Gorbachev's proposal for a “collegial” decision was approved 
with 2,495 votes. 
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Table 1: Composition of the Politburo and 
Secretariat of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, as of July 14, 1990 


MEMBERS OF THE POLITBURO 


Mikhail Gorbachev, general 
secretary, CPSU' 
Volodymyr Ivashko, deputy 
general secretary, CPSU' 
Mykolas Burakevicius, first 
secretary, Lithuanian CP* ° 
Aleksandr Dzasokhov, 
secretary for ideology, 
CPSU Central Committee 
CPSUCC)!: 4 
Ivan Frolov, editor of Pravda* 
Givi Gumbaridze, first 
secretary, Georgian CP? 
Stanislav Hurenko, first 
secretary, Ukrainian CP? 
islam Karimov, first secretary, 
Uzbek CP? 
Petr Luchinskiy, first 
secretary, Moldavian CP? 
Kakhar Makhkamov, first 
secretary, Tajik CP® 
Absamat Masaliyev, first 
secretary, Kirgiz CP? 
Viadimir Movsisyan, first 
secretary, Armenian CP? 
Ayaz Mutalibov, first 
secretary, Azerbaijani CP* 


Nursultan Nazarbayev, first 
secretary, Kazakh CP? 

Saparmurad Niyazov, first 
secretary, Turkmen CP? 

Ivan Polozkov, first secretary, 
RSFSR CP? 

Yuriy Prokof’yev, first _ 
secretary, Moscow City 
Party Committee* 

Alfreds Rubiks, first 
secretary, Latvian CP® 

Galina Semenova, secretary 
for women’s affairs, 
CRAWLGGS 

Oleg Shenin, secretary for 
organizational matters, 
CPSULCC4 

Enn-Arno Sillari, first 
secretary, Estonian CP% 

Yafrem Sakalow, first 
secretary, Belorussian CP? 

Yegor Stroyev, secretary 
for agriculture, 
CPSUICGus 

Gennadiy Yanayev, secretary 
for international affairs, 
CPSU'CG? 


MEMBERS OF SECRETARIAT NOT ON POLITBURO 


Oleg Baklanov, secretary for 
defense industry, CPSU CC 

Valentin Falin, secretary for 
international affairs, 
CPSU CC 

Boris Gidaspov, first secre- 
tary Leningrad city and 
oblast party committees 


‘Member of the Secretariat. 
*He heads the Lithuanian CP 
that is loyal to Moscow. 


Andrey Girenko, secretary for 
nationalities, CPSU CC 

Valentin Kuptsov, secretary, 
mass organizations, 
CPSU CC 

Yuriy Manayenkov, secretary 
for RSFSR Communist Party, 
CPSU CC 


3Politburo member ex officio. 
4Elected to Politburo on July 14. 


paragraphs of the party rules regulating the structure of 
the new party leadership and the procedures for elec- 
tions to it were approved by the congress after a voting 
battle that lasted more than three hours. It was decided 
that it would not be the congress, as the conservatives 
had wanted, but the Central Committee that would 
choose the Politburo and the Secretariat.°* This defeat 
was the first for the Right. Furthermore, the new Politbu- 


%2The vote on this point shows the extent of the lineup against the 
General Secretary. The request by one delegate to reject the committee's 
motion was defeated by only 87 votes—1,959 in favor and 2,046 against. 
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ro was to be much larger than the outgoing one. It 
would include all 15 first secretaries of the republics in 
addition to the General Secretary and his deputy, and 
according to Gorbachev, “four or five more people” 
chosen by the Central Committee (see Table 1). It was 
clear that this solution would significantly diminish the 
Politburo’s role, inasmuch as most of its members did — 
not live permanently in Moscow. So the Right failed to — 
attain its second objective, which was to “surround” the | 
General Secretary with an organ that could control his 
movements at close range. | 

But the Right was still trying to reverse the situation. 
Another change in the rules, proposed by Gorbachev, 
provided that in the interval between two congresses, ~ 
party organizing conferences could replace up to one-— 
third of the Central Committee’s members. It was clear | 
that Gorbachev considered the 28th Congress as an 
event to be put behind him as soon as possible and was 
already looking for more changes in the ruling organ of 
the party. He was particularly uneasy about the compo- 
sition of the leadership body that could emerge from 
the coming final vote of the 28th Congress. It was 
equally clear that the Right meant to make use of its nu- 
merical strength at the congress to perpetuate its su- 
premacy as long as possible. Thus, when Safargaliyev, 
a delegate from Alma-Ata, proposed a motion that if a 
party conference were called, the delegates “would be 
chosen from those attending the 28th Congress,” Gor- 
bachev reacted very harshly: 


We cannot usurp power for five years... . If we do 
what Safargaliyev proposes we will put a stain on this 
congress that can never be erased. We would wipe 
out any good decisions that have been made here. It 
would be a very serious mistake. Think about it.°° 


The Right vacillated and split, so the motion was defeat- 
ed with 2,582 votes opposed and 1,357 in favor. 

The other two important innovations of the congress — 
were the direct election of the general secretary and his | 
deputy at the congress.** Gorbachev's reappointment 
was now a foregone conclusion, and an agreement on - 
the party’s “number two” had already been reached, in 
all probability, between Gorbachev and the first secre- - 
taries for the republics. | 

The speech that Gorbachev delivered on July 10, 
shortly before he was reelected general secretary, | 
evinced anewfound confidence and confirmed a clear- 


33/ Unita, July 10, 1990. | 
%41n the previous set of party rules, the position of “deputy general | 
secretary” did not exist, and the general secretary was chosen by the Central 


Committee. | 
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cut change of alliances.°° The difference in tone from 
his introductory speech of eight days before was enor- 
mous. Now Gorbachev directly attacked the delegates, 
denying any concessions to the Right. “Any return to 
the past is impossible,” he said, ‘There is no dictator- 
ship that can settle anything, but there are still people 
holding on to this stupid idea.” In the harshest of his 
statements, the Soviet leader, often paraphrasing and 
almost quoting Yel’tsin, said that “if the party fails in its 
duty to renew itself thoroughly, it will lose its place in so- 
ciety.” He did not pull any punches. “The main dan- 
ger,” Gorbachev said once more, “is that the demo- 
cratic and progressive forces, which are now working 
toward radical transformation of our society, become 
divided.” He concluded with an explicit challenge. 
"You should know, before you decide how to vote, that | 
will fight for a completely renewed Central Committee 
and Politburo.” He also noted that this renewal “will be 
_ repeated at all levels.”°° The warning could not have 
been any clearer. After the congress, a battle would be- 
gin at all levels of the party, and many attending the 
congress would be defeated. They voted for him, nev- 
ertheless, confirming the apparent paradox of a con- 
servative majority unable to win. The conservatives 
once again elected a person to guide them whom they 
regarded as their enemy, the main source of their trou- 
bles. Gorbachev seemed irreplaceable, as he was the 
only one who could protect them from a worse fate. 

Yegor Ligachev’s final and definitive defeat was in 
the last analysis the result of this insurmountable para- 
dox. Ina desperate attempt to overturn the results of the 
- congress, he decided at the last minute to put himself 
up as Gorbachev's “controller” by seeking the position 
of deputy general secretary. Gorbachev had made it 
clear who his candidate was for this position. ‘It is my 
| prerogative to appoint him, and | am choosing some- 
one with my style and my opinions.” Perhaps Volody- 
myr lvashko was not exactly everything Gorbachev had 
claimed, but he was a candidate who calmed many of 
Gorbachev's moderate allies. He was also an experi- 
enced bureaucrat, sufficiently faithful to the General 
Secretary, and unlikely to take any rash action. Liga- 


%SGorbachev made repeated references to Yel’tsin’s proposals, 
explictly and implicitly. Wnen meeting secretaries of local organizations the 
evening of July 6, he stated: “Many things in his speech are unacceptable. 
But | think we will find a way to an agreement with Boris Yel'tsin. The party's 
' welfare is my first priority, and comes ahead of any personal 
disagreements.” One of Yel'tsin's requests, however, was passed 
Substantially by the congress. He asked to call a new party congress 
“within six months or a year.” The motion that passed on the “preparation of 
' the new party program” announced in item four a commitment to summon 
' a“pan-Soviet conference, or a party congress no later than the first half of 
1992.” Pravda, July 14, 1990. 

The quotations from Gorbachev's speech are taken from ibid., July 11, 
1990. 
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chev was well aware that an agreement on Ivashko had 
already been reached between Gorbachev and the re- 
public first party secretaries. But he still decided to put 
his cards on the table, for the first time since beginning 
along clandestine battle with the reform faction in Janu- 
ary 1987. However, the time for mediation was past for 
Ligachev as well. His move to impose himself as Gor- 
bachev’s “controller” came too late, and his supporters 
were too disunited. It was a declaration of war against 
Gorbachev, openly proclaimed by a general who, per- 
haps because he knew he could still influence a large 
number of delegates, would not acknowledge his own 
defeat.°” 


A New Era 


The 28th Congress of the CPSU changed the face of 
Soviet leadership against the will of the majority of dele- 
gates, defying the predictions of most observers and 
surprising critics on the Left who had given up on the 
General Secretary. There was no doubt that this victory 
was Gorbachev's, perhaps his most impressive and 
decisive of the entire five years of perestroyka. Confir- 
mation of this victory, if there were any need for one, ar- 
rived on July 16, a few hours after the proceedings were 
over, at the end of Gorbachev's meeting in Moscow 
with West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl: the USSR 
accepted a united Germany's entry into NATO. The So- 
viet leader did not lose a minute in showing the West 
that he was entirely free of restraints. 

But surely the congress represents something more 
than a political victory for Gorbachev. It was the begin- 
ning of anew stage in the difficult struggle to transform 
the party, which has dominated Soviet society since the 
Bolshevik Revolution, into “one of many parties” com- 
peting for power in the future USSR. The 28th Congress 
demonstrated the inability of party cadres to under- 
stand the psychological and political transformation 
that has taken place in Soviet society, where ‘politics 
have been restored” to millions of citizens, as Gorba- 
chev had said at Krasnoyarsk in mid-September 
1988.°8 


87Gorbachey, clearly disturbed at a possible change in battlefront, tried 
to the last to avoid a final vote on Ligachev's candidacy. Using the same 
procedure adopted during the USSR Congress of the People’s Deputies in 
June 1989 to exclude the candidacy of Aleksandr M. Obolenskiy as president 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Gorbachev was first able to pressure 
the congress into excluding Ligachev as a candidate, with 2,293 in favor and 
1,916 against. But the rigged result was too obvious, and a second vote 
put Ligachev back in the running, with 2,349 for and 1,846 against, showing 
how deep and dramatic the dissension among the delegates was. In the 
end, Ligachev lost in his bid to become deputy general secretary by a vote of 
3,642 to 776. 

38(fn. 38 follows on p. 36.) 
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This new phase also marked the end of the uncertain- 
ties that had paralyzed the Soviet leader over the previ- 
ous year and a half. Perhaps forced by circumstances, 
Gorbachev seemed to have understood, right in the 
middle of a congress that threatened his downfall, that 
a ‘change of strategy” had become necessary. The dif- 
ficulty of this undertaking, even during the hardest bat- 
tles of the past, lay in the breakdown of the “relationship 
of trust” that Gorbachev nonetheless had been able to 
establish with his intended victims, the party apparat- 
chiki. He had convinced them, sometimes flattering 
them and sometimes threatening them, that perestroy- 
ka was their “only” way out; that it was hard, painful, full 
of surprises, but inevitable. The unending change of 
leaders over the past five years represented an open 
wound in the troubled body of the disturbed and ag- 
gressive “ruling class,” which lacked the means of ana- 
lyzing the exigencies of the country’s situation and 
could not formulate any alternatives to perestroyka. 
Furthermore, Gorbachev's strategy and tactics were 
ambiguous enough to lull them into the illusion of rela- 
tive stability and, if necessary, of a peaceful exit from 
the scene, with the privileges for themselves and their 
families intact. It was not just a case of Machiavellian 
shrewdness on the part of Gorbachev. He himself 
came increasingly to understand that perestroyka im- 
plied a delegitimization of the ideological foundations 
of the communist party and the Soviet state. 

The difference between Gorbachev and the party 
apparatchiki is that the Soviet leader is both part and 
parcel of their own history, sharing most of their ideolo- 
gy, and a “mutant,” a product of the crisis history creat- 
ed, who has miraculously risen to the top of the party- 
state’s hierarchy. Gorbachev's ‘‘dual nature” explains 
why he was able to surround himself with men like Ana- 
toliy Luk’yanov, who epitomizes the stereotypical appa- 
ratchik, and Aleksandr Yakovlev, whose style is utterly 
alien to that of the classic party official. It was just these 
contradictions that allowed Gorbachev to appear 
“credible” to the party apparatus and induce its mem- 
bers to follow him on a path they did not understand. It 
finally became clear with the elections of March 1989 
and the spring of 1990 that democratization was not 
just a superficial gloss over the socio-economic milieu 
in which the ruling class had lived and prospered, but a 
“change of regime.” Ligachev had understood this 
from the time of the plenum in January 1987; in fact, the 
first great conflict within the “squad” created by Yuriy 
Andropov dates back to that period. Many other ap- 
paratchiki came to understand later—too late—that 


38Roy Medvedev and Giulietto Chiesa, Time of Change, New York, 
Pantheon Books, 1990, p. 226. 


Gorbachev's use of the word “revolution” as asynonym 
for perestroyka was no accident. The 28th Congress 
had begun under the sign of revolt simply because the 
political game was finally being played out in the open. 

After five years of perestroyka, its essence has be- 
come clear. Gorbachev knew and knows well, and this 
congress confirmed it loudly, that many of his political 
opponents, because of backwardness, tradition, fear, 
conformism, lack of education, and the cupidity of the 
servile, did not know how to oppose the “chief.” He 
knowingly played a role of great.tragic import, that of 
one who won for himself a place in history and in the | 
hearts of millions of desperate people by pointing the | 
way to salvation, however difficult and uncertain that | 
way is. The apparatchiki were still convinced they could 
issue orders without being held accountable by the | 
people. But Gorbachev was obliged to use up his pop- | 
ularity day after day, in the tiring and dangerous task of 
dragging this backward, powerful, and belligerent par- — 
ty apparatus to reform. 

Should Gorbachev have abandoned the party to its 
fate, as many have suggested? | believe his determina- — 
tion to serve as both president and general secretary, © 
although he used justifications for his decision that — 
might sometimes have seemed _ inconsistent—even — 
laughable—to Westerner observers, derived from his | 
awareness that any other way would have been cata- | 
strophic, with extreme human costs. His objective, — 
which he defined over time as he became cognizant of | 
the terribly complex political situation, is that of slowly — 
dismantling the “monster” party-state built over the | 
past 70 years. But his objective was not to engage in an - 
all-out assault on this monster; its fall would have been 
and still would be traumatic for the Soviet people and 
for the rest of the world. His critics on the Left did not un- 
derstand that Gorbachev's “sacrifice” —his position of | 
permanent ambiguity, his need to engage in a seem- 
ingly infinite series of compromises that remained ob- | 
scure and incomprehensible to the people—was indis- | 
pensable in order to avoid a tremendous clash in the | 
country and yet to “neutralize” the party apparatus. | 
It may be that Gorbachev avoided telling “the whole | 


391n his speech to the Congress (Pravda, July 5, 1990) Ligachev 

referred indirectly to ‘two stages” of perestroyka. The first stage, he said, 
lasted three years. In that period, the Secretariat of the Central Committee, 
under his leadership, worked “with all its might.” He places the beginning of | 
the second stage in September 1988, when he—clearly against his ‘ 
will—was appointed chairman of the Commission for Agricultural Policy, and | 
was deprived of his dominant position within the Secretariat. From that | 
moment, he added, the Secretariat “did not meet for along time,” and that was h 
a time of “lost opportunities.” In reality, the struggle in the Politburo began ; 
with the launching of democratization, which had been decided upon at the 
plenum of January 1987. For a complete reconstruction of that phase, see 
Medvedev and Chiesa, op. cit., pp. 77-108. 


/truth” to the party and the country for as long as possi- 
ble. He did not even tell that portion of the truth he was 
familiar with, because to do so would have endangered 
‘his chances for winning a final victory. In this contradic- 
ition lay the source of Yel’tsin’s popularity—in contrast 
to Gorbachev, he knew and could tell the truth. 

Perhaps one criticism that can be made of Gorba- 
chev is that he waited too long. But the course of the 
28th Congress and the shocking cultural backward- 
ness of the party suggest that he could not have pro- 
ceeded any faster. In any event, the outcome of the 
congress firmly rebuts all predictions that Gorbachev 
had been overtaken by events. Once again, he showed 
‘that he could change as the situation warranted, even 
'when circumstances required a radical alteration of 
strategy. For the first time since Lenin's day, the com- 
munist party faced an open controversy within its ranks. 
Not just 20 men in the privacy of the Kremlin, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of cadres made decisions in the 
open. For the first time, they directly felt the “liberation” 
that millions of Soviet voters had already experienced 
in the elections of 1989-90, when they dropped their 
ballots, with the names of party leaders crossed out, 
‘into the urns. 

For the CPSU, the 28th Congress was the end of the 
period of “co-optation” decided from on high, of the fill- 
) ing of important party positions on the basis of rules set 
}by an omnipotent apparatus. The failure of previous 
| “renewals” was due to the absence of a true political 
struggle, the result of a system for promoting cadres 
\that functioned as if in a bell jar, far removed from con- 
}tradictions and social struggles. The party was left be- 
hind by new political elites that had been formed out- 
‘side the party, in the vortex of democratization and 


These new circumstances now impose a dramatic 
need for the acceleration of party renewal. The formal 
/renunciation of its “leading role” already marks the end 
|of one mechanism for the renewal of the apparatus. Im- 
/Portant government positions have already been won 
| by men who were brought to power by the new demo- 
/Cratically elected soviets. These processes will rapidly 
\spread throughout the country, and only where the 
| CPSU clings to power with the old methods will they de- 
velop more slowly. But this move toward renewal is irre- 
sistible and in turn will bring forth a new wave of young- 
} er cadres as well as those more experienced in the new 
conditions of political competition. 

Of course, these changes will not occur at the same 
‘pace as the processes taking place outside the party, 
where the forces set in motion are free from its control. 
\But Gorbachev has stated clearly that the attempt to 
‘save the party has a deadline: the CPSU has two years 
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Table 2: Composition of the Presidential Council 
of the Soviet Union, July 1990 


Chingiz Aitmatov, writer and 
editor of Inostrannaya 


Yuriy Maslyukov, first deputy 
premier; chairman, State 


Literatura Planning Commission 
Vadim Bakatin, minister of Vadim Medvedev, former 
the interior member, Politburo 


Valeriy Boldin, head, General 
Affairs Department, CPSU 
Central Committee 
(CPSU CC) 

Aleksandr Yakovlev, former 
member, Politburo 

Venyamin Yarin, former 
worker, member USSR 
Supreme Soviet 

Dmitriy Yazov, minister of 
defense 

Albert Kauls, chairman, 
Adazhi agric. society 

Viadimir Kryuchkov, 
chairman, KGB 


Yuriy Osipyan, vice-pres., 
USSR Acad. of Sciences 
Yevgeniy Primakov, chair., 
Council of the Union, 
Supreme Soviet 
Valentin Rasputin, writer 
Grigoriy Revenko, member 
Supreme Soviet, former 
first secretary, Kiev oblast 
Nikolay Ryzhkov, chairman, 
USSR Council of Ministers 
Stanislav Shatalin, econo- 
mist, Academician 
Eduard Shevardnadze, 
foreign minister 


to regain the trust of the people. At the end of this peri- 
od, if it fails, it will have no choice but to abandon the 
helm to other forces. 

Gorbachev has now achieved most of his goals. Al- 
most all of his keenest rivals have left the leadership 
bodies, and he has placed all his most dedicated sup- 
porters on the Presidential Council (see Table 2). Oth- 
ers who have obstructed him for years—Ligachev first 
among them—have left the field of battle. The group- 
ings in the new Central Committee have yet to be identi- 
fied. The composition of the Central Committee is cer- 
tainly colored by the fact that it was appointed by a 
conservative congress, but like the new Politburo, it is 
too large and too disparate to be able to repeat the par- 
alyzing maneuvers of the Central Committee elected at 
the 27th Congress, where 56 percent of the members 
consisted of the Brezhnev old guard. Furthermore, the 
current Central Committee represents a “clean slate” 
unprecedented in the entire history of the CPSU: only 
59 of its 412 members were in the previous Central 
Committee.*° A new generation of leaders has sudden- 
ly taken center stage; they are certainly better 
equipped than their predecessors to face the competi- 
tion with other political forces that are now forming.*' 


40°F orty-nine were full members, and ten were candidates, a category 
that has been abolished. This represents a turnover of about 85 percent of the 
Central Committee. 

41According to Michel Tatu’s careful analysis, more than one-third of the 
412 members of the new Central Committee, 157 to be exact, were not on the 
list of the 22,000 “active” names in the SOVT computerized register. 
Le Monde (Paris), July 26, 1990. These data confirm that the 28th 
Congress caused not only a generational change in the political elite, but also 
a profound transformation of its outlook. 
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Finally, the fact that all members of the government, 
including the head of the KGB, have remained outside 
the executive bodies of the party is another clear polliti- 
cal signal: it confirms the importance of having state in- 
stitutions remain independent of the party. Apparently 
this independence will be established gradually in the 
republics and throughout the periphery. The “double 
holding” of party and government positions, persists 
exclusively in the case of Gorbachev. But this is more a 
debt held by the government against the party than the 
reverse. 

Another important feature of the new era is the devel- 
opment of a multiparty system. The 28th Congress 
eliminated the remaining obstacles, which were mostly 
ideological. This development will occur—and is al- 
ready occurring—in ways and forms quite different 
from those imagined over the decades by Sovietolo- 
gists around the world. This multiparty system will be 
different because it will have three main components. 
First, a “communist” multiparty system, which is al- 
ready in place at the republic level, is destined to affect 
the entire CPSU. This multiparty system will take the 
form of a split in the communist party at the republic lev- 
el (as in Lithuania, where two communist parties al- 
ready exist), or as an increasing and unstoppable fed- 
eralization of the CPSU, with the formation of many 
“republic” communist parties having different degrees 
of independence from the center. Second, with the for- 
mation of national fronts, a “national” multiparty system 
is already in place in nearly all the republics. Finally, a 
third kind of multiparty system will emerge from the so- 
cial and class differentiation of radical economic re- 
forms. This will produce the development of competing 
interests seeking “pan-Soviet” expression. This last 
type of multiparty system, similar to the European expe- 
rience in the last century, seems destined to develop 
more slowly than the first two ones. The CPSU, provid- 
ed that it is not swept away, will emerge greatly 
changed by these processes. It must learn to compete 
in the political arena with the only weapon Gorbachev 
(and Yel'tsin) have given it: that of building a consensus 
through the mechanisms of a government based on the 
rule of law. 

A phase is beginning that will be characterized by a 
high level of political, social, and national turmoil. It 
would be naive to suppose that great suffering could be 
avoided. The creation of a “civil society,” which took 
several centuries in European countries, is taking place 
in the USSR at an accelerated pace. Conflict and ten- 


sion are inevitable. The “radical” economic reform that 
Gorbachev and Yel’tsin are preparing to present to the 
country will emerge with the definition of a new “consti- 
tutional agreement” that will spell out relationships of 
reciprocal and collective sovereignty among the re- 
publics that will remain a part of the Union—or, more 
likely, the Confederation, or perhaps something else, 
with another name, given that already a certain number 


of former union-republics are neither “socialist” nor | 
“soviet” anymore and will certainly insist on maintaining | 


their present names. In light of the constitutional 


changes that will be made, republic parliaments most | 


probably will have to hold new elections long before 
their five-year terms expire. It appears equally proba- 
ble that a presidential election by direct and universal 


suffrage will take place within the two-year deadline set | 
by Gorbachev. No one in the USSR doubts that if the | 


election were to be held today, the country’s new presi- 
dent would be Boris Yel’tsin. It is clear that he is already 


looking to hold that office. But to reach it unharmed, | 


Yel’tsin needs Gorbachev just as Gorbachev needs 


Yel'tsin. For this reason, they have jointly battled and | 


conquered the Right. 


Boris Yel'tsin has kept faith with his role, and he made | 
the gesture that millions of Soviet citizens had hoped © 


and expected of him—he left the party. If he had not © 
done so, he probably would have lost much of his pop- | 


ularity. But his move, which weakened Gorbachev, did 
not mean a traumatic break with the General Secretary. 
Yel’tsin does not propose himself, at least for the mo- 
ment, as head of a competing party, but rather views 


himself as the representative and defender of the inde- _ 


pendence of democratic institutions above all parties. 
This position, which he has staked out for himself, is a 
calculated and shrewd decision that confirms his politi- 


cal development as a statesman. Looking back, one is | 


reminded of what Gorbachev said when, as an appar- 


ent ally of the conservatives, he expelled Yel’tsin from | 
the party leadership. “Perhaps there will be a time when — 
Boris Nikolayevich will once more fill high-level posi- 


tions.’’4? And Yel'tsin himself wrote in his autobiography 


that “if there had not been a Yel’tsin, Gorbachev would - 


have had to invent him.’ They have fought each other 
for three years, and probably will fight again. But for 
now, circumstances force them to be allies. 


42MMedvedev and Chiesa, op. cit., p. 325, fn. 41. 
43Boris Yeltsin, Against the Grain, New York, Summit Books, 1990, 
p. 203. 
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The Revolution of 1989: 
The Unbearable Burden of History 


: 
: Jerzy Jedlicki 


Poland, but also in the rest of Eastern Europe, is 

the past. Unmarked graves of the victims of the 
ancien régime are searched out; the remains are un- 
covered, scrutinized, honored, and then reburied in 
consecrated ground. Monuments are demolished; they 
will soon be replaced by new ones or by those that were 
' removed half a century earlier. Former street names 
and, occasionally, names of towns, are being restored. 
Hated emblems are cut out of the national flag and por- 
traits are knocked off the walls and trampled upon. The 
Polish White Eagle is regaining its lost crown. Leaders 
_ whose names are connected with a memorable nation- 
al defeat or with a former national upheaval are wel- 
- comed back, dead or alive, as a covenant between the 
old and the new times. Other leaders hurry to rebuild 
their political parties, which were crushed and out- 


( ne of the primary concerns of the revolution in 


This article is based on a talk given by Professor 
Jerzy Jedlicki at a colloquium of the Woodrow Wilson 
| International Center for Scholars (Washington, DC) on 
June 20, 1990. Following the article, we present com- 
| ments given on that occasion by Professor Roman 
_Szporluk on Professor Jedlicki’s talk. This essay, to- 
gether with Professor Szporluk’s comments, will also 
_be published as an “Occasional Paper” of the East 
European Program of the Wilson Center. 

Jerzy Jedlicki is Professor at the Institute of His- 

tory, Polish Academy of Sciences (Warsaw) and in 
' 1989-90 was a Fellow of the Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
' national Center for Scholars (Washington, DC). 
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lawed long ago. New statesmen are compared to the 
old ones: Vaclav Havel to Tomas Masaryk, Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki to Ignacy Paderewski, Lech Watesa to Jo- 
zef Pitsudski. An ousted king sends a message to his 
former and perhaps also his future subjects in Roma- 
nia. The Polish president-in-exile in London awaits a 
solemn declaration of independence, after which he 
will return to the country he left half a century ago, only 
to vest the legal instruments of power in the hands of his 
democratically elected “successor.” 

The new republic in Poland will undoubtedly be re- 
garded as a direct continuation of the prewar republic; 
what existed in between will be enclosed in historical 
parentheses as if the Poles had lived all that time in a 
coma or ina state of intransigent resistance to the Sovi- 
et-imposed regime. Contemporary history is to be re- 
written, truth unearthed, children reeducated, respon- 
sibility established, and justice done. Newly emerging 
parties will no less fiercely argue about who is entitled 
to be the heir to the political legacy of Polish Peasant 
Party leader Wincenty Witos or National Democratic 
movement leader Roman Dmowski than about what is 
to be done here and now. 

Unemployment is not going to threaten the historians 
in Eastern Europe, even if some of us will have to move 
to aresearch field closer to the interests of a larger pub- 
lic. These are indeed golden times for historians. But 
more seriously, what is the reason for this preoccupa- 
tion with the past? Why are people becoming so excit- 
ed when trying on this or that antiquated garb, or dis- 
posing of the debris of the past? 

One answer is that all revolutions arouse historical 
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consciousness. A revolution implies a reevaluation of a 
nation’s history. Moreover, however paradoxical it 
might at first appear, the bigger the leap forward, the 
more anxiously we look backward. We assimilate the 
unknown to the known and persuade ourselves that the 
unprecedented enterprise we have just embarked 
upon is but a repetition of an old and familiar pattern. 
However, other factors also underlie this interest in 
history in East European societies. Under the commu- 
nist regimes, a broad range of recent history had been 
so distorted or doomed to oblivion that the moment of 
revolution became a moment of revelation, amoment of 
truth. Nations are coming back into possession of their 
history, regaining their memory, discovering their sol- 
diers’ graves scattered all over the world, reconstruct- 
ing their traditions, singing their sacred, long forbidden 
songs and, unavoidably, creating new myths and leg- 
ends in the process. So our present revolution is no less 
conservative than it is radical, and its Janus-like face 
looks both ways—into the future and into the past. 


The Labors of Sisyphus 


But what if there is indeed a recurrence of historical 
patterns? After all, how many times in the last two centu- 
ries were the Poles (or the Hungarians or the Bulgarians 
for that matter) fighting, weapons or pens in hand, for 
their national independence? And how many demo- 
cratic manifestos have been written by Central-Eastern 
Europeans (couldn't | just call them “Ceastropeans’’?) 
at home or in exile? And how many times has censor- 
ship of the press been abolished? And how many times 
did each of the countries in this region take off on anew 
path of economic growth and modernization? Indeed, if 
all those peoples who live in the narrow space between 
the old Russian, German, Austrian, and Turkish em- 
pires share any basic experience and any common 
wisdom, it boils down to this: that no victory is ever final, 
no peace settlement is ever final, no frontiers are se- 
cure, and each generation must begin its work anew. 
There is no linear development in East European histo- 
ry, but rather a Sisyphus-like labor of ups and downs, of 
building and wrecking, where little depends on one’s 
own ingenuity and perseverance. This sort of mild re- 
signation—social psychologists call it “learned help- 
lessness’’—has been conditioned by a very real histori- 
cal experience and has nothing in common with any fa- 
talistic “Oriental metaphysics.” 

To be sure, this mood is by no means a general one. 
Resourceful, energetic people are certainly not lacking 
in either political or economic life. However, this pas- 
sive attitude—resulting from the conviction that it is al- 
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ways “they” who decide our fate—is common enough 
to create a problem in the present period of revolution- 
ary change. 

Moreover, Poles have little confidence in the future. 
Some are not yet convinced that their nation is no long- 
er a pawn in the hands of the big powers or an object of 
their patronage but has become an autonomous entity 
in both domestic and international politics. And yet, | 
of the three main goals of each national revolution in | 
Central Europe—independence, democracy, econom- 
ic change—the first one, long regarded as the most dis- 
tant and utopian, has been reached almost impercepti- 
bly and with surprising ease, thanks to Big Brother's 
weakness and his newly acquired human face. Now 
that the Warsaw Pact'’s military control over the armies 
of its member-states is about to be formally renounced, 
one can safely say that the former “satellite countries” 
(unlike the seceding Soviet republics) are at last free of 
the Soviet grip, even if some of these countries grudg- 
ingly consent to tolerate the presence of Soviet troops 
on their territories for a limited period of time. 

Still, the joy of regaining sovereignty is overshad- 
owed by the feeling of insecurity. Some Poles fear the 
Russians: for does not history teach us that they never 
abandon what they have once conquered? Forced to 
withdraw today, they will return and retaliate at the first 
propitious moment. Poles also fear the Germans: for 
does not history teach us that their nature as ruthless 
imperialists will not change? And the specter of a new 
Rapallo agreement between the Soviets and the Ger- 
mans appears to be the most threatening of all. : 

Some American commentators on East European — 
events regard these fears as the irrational remnants of 
old prejudices created by circumstances that have | 
long since passed into history; not so of course with — 
their own worries and fears. For do they not warn that 
virulent nationalism in Eastern Europe is on the rise 
again, as it was in the 1920's? Is not Balkanization of the 
Balkans imminent? Will not 20 or so nationalities and- 
ethnic groups, having broken the chains of enforced 
communist uniformity, rush at one another with their 
centuries-old grievances? Are not the Poles born and 
unrepentant anti-Semites? And does not history teach 
us that Eastern Europe, for all its admirable striving to- 
ward freedom, is always a red-hot caldron that one 
should stay clear of? 

Of course, history teaches us all this and much more. 
History also teaches us that the Spanish are extremists 
inclined to slaughter themselves in bloody civil wars, 
that German patriots love their Kaisers and Fuhrers and 
have no idea of democracy, and that the British cannot 
do without oppressing Ireland and the colonies. On top 
of this, however, history teaches us that historical 


conditions change, and national characters change 
with them. 


A Return to Europe? 


Yet, | cannot argue that Eastern Europe is now safe 
for democracy. As Bronistaw Geremek has rightly said 
about Poland, “the prospects for freedom are secured, 
but those for democracy remain uncertain.”' This is so, 
however, not because this part of Europe lacks a tradi- 
tion of democracy. Even if this were true (and it is not), 
an argument drawn from history would provide a poor 
basis for prediction. Nations can learn democracy. 
_ They can also sometimes forget what they had once 
learned. 
The drive to democracy seems strong in most of Cen- 
tral Europe, but there are still many people for whom 
_ this word means little, if anything. In the May 27, 1990, 
local government elections in Poland, for example, 58 
percent of those qualified to vote did not go to the polls. 
: This low turnout is disturbing: such a large mass of peo- 
_ ple alienated from politics could one day become prey 
to populist demagogues. 
These demagogues are already on the spot. In Po- 
: land, freedom of association and of the press has 
brought a whole array of phantoms from the past to the 
surface of political life. Dozens of right-wing parties are 
trying to attract followers with the use of nationalist, 
populist, or slightly veiled anti-Semitic slogans. Their 
reappearance has alarmed enlightened public opin- 
| 


ion: on May 7 of this year—on the initiative of Jerzy 

Turowicz, the widely respected editor of the Catholic 
_ weekly newspaper Tygodnik Powszechny—42 intel- 
lectuals prominent in Polish politics, journalism, and the 
arts and sciences met in Cracow, where they signed a 
statement against chauvinism, anti-Semitism, and the 
manipulation of Christian values for narrow politi- 
cal purposes;” the statement has found broad support 
~ among the Polish intelligentsia. 

Understandably, Western experts and observers are 
~ sensitive to the undeniable threat that a resurgence of 
Nationalism could pose to political stability and incipi- 

ent democracy in Central Europe. One only wishes that 
they would pay equal attention to the resolute resis- 
tance offered to every public declaration of nationalist 
bigotry. After all, in Poland’s recent local government 
elections, the right-wing parties won little public sup- 
- port. The Poles overwhelmingly voted for independent 


‘Gazeta Wyborcza (Warsaw), May 8, 1990. 
?Nowy Dziennik (New York), May 12-13, 1990. 
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candidates or for those supported by the mainstream 
Solidarity citizens’ committees. 

“Of course,” writes Adam Michnik, “the rejection of 
totalitarian communism must entail, to some extent, a 
return to the roots of national identity. This is precisely 
why one must ask what sort of roots they are and what 
sort of identity it is.’ Consequently, he distinguishes two 
intellectual or spiritual cultures that oppose each other 
inthe 20th-century history of Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland. One is the tradition of xenophobia and in- 
tolerance based on social fears and resentments. This 
legacy can only lead to national isolation and stagna- 
tion. The other tradition is the one of liberalism and 
open-mindedness, the idea of a “return to Europe.’ 

A return to Europe! Every day the Polish press con- 
tains new articles about the conditions for our return to 
Europe. We return to Europe because we have just had 
our first free elections. We return to Europe because we 
expect Poland to become a member of the Council of 
Europe. However, we cannot return to Europe as long 
as our towns are dirty, our telephones do not work, our 
political parties are reactionary and parochial, and our 
mentality ‘“Sovietized.” Europe, then, is a measure, a 
goal, a dream. 

A very old dream, one should add. It was dreamt as 
early as the second half of the 18th century when the 
Polish intellectual elite perceived that Poland had been 
left far behind the West European countries in every 
area, from agriculture and trade to the structure of gov- 
ernment. It was precisely in that period that the geo- 
graphical notion of the West acquired a special mean- 
ing as the center of a fast-changing world, of which 
such countries as Poland, Russia, Greece, and Spain 
became more or less remote and neglected peripher- 
ies. Similarly, at that time the notion of Europe began to 
shrink to the size of the few most advanced states, while 
for all others it remained more of an ideal than a reality. 

The Ceastropeans responded in two ways to the 
challenge of modern civilization. Some acknowledged 
its superiority and eagerly learned from it; they bor- 
rowed its knowledge, ideas, institutions, technology, 
fashions, and customs, and they tried to imitate its 
achievements. At times, however, this response en- 
couraged a contempt for their own national cultures as 
somewhat lower and less creative, or at least less ma- 
ture, than those in Western Europe. 

The other, defensive, response looked upon Western 
civilization as “false,” cold, and morally corrupt, be- 
cause it was seen to be materialistic, godless, mercan- 


3Adam Michnik, “Notes on the Revolution," The New York Times 
Magazine, Mar. 11, 1990, pp. 38-45. 
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tile, and rationalistic. By contrast, our Slavic civilization, 
or our own native culture, even if less sophisticated, 
was seen as being organic, spiritual, humane, based 
not upon greed but upon true Christian values. 

This dichotomous model is best known from the his- 
tory of Russia, but to some degree it was omnipresent 
throughout East-Central Europe. Over the course of the 
second half of the 19th century, however, the Romantic 
apologists for native cultures gave way to those intel- 
lectuals with a strong sense of belonging to an all-Euro- 
pean cultural community (which also embraced coun- 
tries overseas that were settled by Europeans). 

The intellectual elites of every East European country 
undoubtedly belong to the all-European family, even if 
they were frequently treated as poor cousins and often 
felt that they were. But what about their native countries, 
where did these belong? The Westernizers in the East 
European nations had to acknowledge their peoples’ 
economic backwardness, civilizational primitivism, 
poverty, and illiteracy—the accumulated results of the 
slow peripheral economic development that began in 
the 16th or 17th century. In the early modern period the 
reinforcement of serfdom in most of Eastern Europe re- 
sulted in the petrification of feudal structures in these 
societies. The landlords who monopolized both inter- 
national trade and political power did not allow the 
growth of the entrepreneurial and commercial classes, 
and hence they hampered the development of towns 
and industry. Consequently, the eastern part of the 
continent practically ceased to take part in the creative 
work of European civilization, by which | mean pioneer- 
ing efforts in science, technology, medicine, social or- 
ganization, the evolution of the theory and practice of 
law, political thought, etc. Polish scholars, for instance, 
lost touch with Western philosophy and science during 
the time of John Locke and Isaac Newton. And later it 
was very hard to make up for lost time. When closer re- 
lations were reestablished in the second half of the 18th 
century, there could only be one direction of influence: 
from the west to the east (or to the south) of Europe.* 

There is no need here to recapitulate the efforts un- 
dertaken by the intelligentsias, entrepreneurs, and na- 
tional governments to overcome underdevelopment of 
this part of Europe. Although this work was not in vain, 
the result was what is today called “semi-modernity”: a 
peculiar blend of archaic and modern cultural traits that 
generates strong social conflicts and authoritarian 
temptations.° 

Whatever the results of repeated campaigns to spur 
economic modernization and improvements in educa- 
tion in Eastern Europe, these efforts could not over- 
come the negative impact first of the centuries-long na- 
tional and political dependence on outside imperial 
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powers, then of the destruction caused by two world 
wars. Thus, there seemed to be no way of narrowing the | 
gap between the two parts of Europe and healing the | 
acute inferiority complex of the less advanced half. 

Although imposed by force, anew order called “peo- 
ple’s democracy” was introduced at the end of World | 
War Il as an apparently quick and efficient means of 
modernization. In Poland, the communists (then care- 
fully avoiding this name) implemented a long overdue | 
agrarian reform and nationalized industry, steps which 
at that time were generally regarded as preconditions 
for economic growth. They guaranteed everybody's 
right to work; organized free reading and writing | 
courses for illiterate adults; founded new schools, uni- | 
versities, and theaters; built modern steelworks; and 
initiated the reconstruction of Warsaw, which had been 
destroyed by the Nazis. In sum, they made great efforts | 
to be seen as a genuine party of progress, capable of 
mobilizing the nation’s energy and making up for centu- | 
ries of backwardness and social injustice. | 

No wonder that many of those who shared progres- | 
sive and democratic ideals were attracted by this pro- | 
gram, even if they had good reasons to fear and distrust | 
the Polish, and more so the Soviet, communists. Once | 
again there appeared the hope that Eastern Europe | 
would be able to catch up with and even outrun the | 
West as far as the material bases for civilization were | 
concerned, and yet to create a new society, free of the | 
exploitation of man by man. 

The hopes soon proved illusory, and the price paid 
for this mirage was exceptionally high. The communist | 
measures, instead of erasing the civilizational division 
of Europe, fixed it in all its dimensions. This is the crucial | 
paradox of an extreme radicalism that began by bid- |) 
ding defiance to the world and ended up as an ossified | 
system of thought and institutions that was impervious | 
to change and reform. | 

So the communist countries in East-Central Europe 
came full circle. Measured by virtually every indicator of | 
the quality of life, these countries were still ator near the | 
bottom of the European scale. In the 1980's, they were | 
even lagging behind those fast developing South Euro- | 
pean countries, such as Spain and Greece, to which 
they had previously been compared. 

Statistics aside, every traveler coming to Poland from 
the West instantly perceives the difference between the | 


4For more on this subject, see Jerzy Jedlicki, Jakie/ cywilizacji Polacy 
potrzebuja: studia z dziejow idei i wyobrazni XIX wieku (What Kind of 
Civilization the Poles Need: Studies in the History of Ideas and Imagination 
of the 19th Century), Warsaw, PWN, 1988. 

Cf. Peter F. Sugar, “Ethnicity in Eastern Europe,” in Peter F. Sugar, Ed., 
Ethnic Diversity and Conflict in Eastern Europe, Santa Barbara, CA, ABC-Clio, 
1980, pp. 425-44. 


two; unfortunately, the difference is no less clear today 
than it was in the 18th century. Backwardness is not 
merely a result of poverty; nor can communists be 
blamed for everything, dirt, neglect, drunkenness, and 
bribery included. Rather, this backwardness is, in part 
at least, the legacy of the ages that neither capitalism, 
nor communism, neither “organic work,” nor a revolu- 
tion, neither economic incentives, nor evangelistic ex- 
hortations have as yet been able to overcome. 

So now once again we Europeans on the eastern pe- 
riphery are trying ‘to return to Europe,” to the Europe of 
our dreams. These dreams are diverse. Many Ceastro- 
peans dream about European (or for that matter Ameri- 
can) wages, cars, and various other accoutrements of 
Western life; the “ populace’ —as the latest Central |n- 
telligence Agency report on Eastern Europe informs— 
“is increasingly hungry for Western-style commodi- 
ties.’ Politicians and economists dream about our join- 
ing a united Europe, although Zbigniew Brzezinski is 
warning the impatient Poles about the dangers of creat- 
‘ing anew myth: inequalities among nations, he argues, 
will not disappear in the common European home.’ 

For his part, the Polish poet and Nobel Laureate Czes- 
faw Mitosz, who has spent the last 40 years in France 
and America, is disenchanted. He simply cannot be- 
lieve that the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe, 
who experienced nearly 50 years of totalitarianism, 
should now simply accept the supremacy of certain 
Western values: “Will the years of suffering under totali- 
tarian rule be obliterated, erased and the people start 
from scratch? Should the thinkers, poets, and artists 
join their Western colleagues in the somewhat marginal 
: role assigned to them in societies busy with selling and 
buying?”® 
: Other intellectuals—formerly in opposition and now 
‘in the government—have been dreaming, like Jifi 
Dienstbier and Vaclav Havel in Czechoslovakia, of a 

“better Europe,” conceived of as “a friendly community 
of independent nations’? and the embodiment of cer- 
| tain values that we in the East have in short supply. 
: Along a similar line, one Polish author wrote “that not so 

‘much our material or civilizational conditions, as the 
weakening or even loss of those values, which are a 

foundation of the European culture and tradition, have 
| 
| 


pushed us away from Europe.”'° 

But from which Europe? “Europe’’—reminds Adam 
Michnik—‘is not only [Francois] Mitterrand, but also 
[Jean Marie] Le Pen; not only [Richard von] Weiz- 
sacker, but also the German [neo-fascist] Republican 
Party. The idea of a return to Europe may carry with it a 
radical anti-Russian rhetoric . .. but it can also stand for 
faith in the Europeanization of the entire part of our con- 
tinent, including Russia itself.”"' 
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So this guidepost, which points in the direction of Eu- 
rope or the West, is rather ambiguous. All Ceastro- 
peans want to leave behind, as soon as possible, the 
drab barracks of a “real no-longer-existing socialism.” 
But the way to go is by no means clear. They know only 
one thing for sure: they must start from scratch. 

Tadeusz Mazowiecki’s government was the first to 
make the decision: back (or forward) to capitalism, free 
market, Europe, and the World Bank, as fast as possi- 
ble, or even alittle bit faster than possible. Many foreign 
advisers commend Poland for its valiant leap forward. 
First, say experts from Harvard, Chicago, and Oxford, it 
is generally agreed that denationalization of industry is 
the precondition for economic growth. Second, they 
say to the Poles, you have neither the time nor the re- 
sources to experiment, so you better choose a system 
that has worked elsewhere, and this system is free mar- 
ket capitalism. There is no viable alternative; go ahead 
and one day you will reach—so Jeffrey Sachs assures— 
an economy “very much in the style of the United States 
and even more closely in the style of Western Europe, 
[your] neighbors.” '@ 

By God, do not listen to the sirens’ songs that lure you 
to the cliffs'—warns another group of advisers. You 
want capitalism? But what kind of capitalism? A free 
market? There is no such thing as a free market. In the 
19th century, there used to be something close to it, but 
certainly “for Eastern Europeans,” cautions John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, “pure and rigorous capitalism would be 
no more welcome than it would be for us.” Hence, this 
free market rhetoric betrays “a mental vacuity of clinical 
proportions.” Nor should one listen to those “who see 
the promise of prompt economic betterment arising out 
of short-term shock and hardship.” “This is a moment,” 
Professor Galbraith continues, “of great and welcome 
liberty in Eastern Europe. It would be tragic indeed 
were liberty to be identified there with unacceptable 
economic deprivation.”'? 


S“Eastern Europe: Long Road Ahead to Economic Well-Being,” a paper 
by the Central Intelligence Agency presented to the Subcommittee on 
Technology and National Security of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, released May 16, 1990, mimeograph, p. 26. 

™Spoteczenstwo rozwazne” (A Prudent Society), a speech given at the 
Catholic University in Lublin, reprinted in Przeglad Polski, Weekly Literary 
Supplement to Nowy Dziennik, May 24, 1990. 

8Granta (Cambridge), Winter 1990, p. 164. 

°See President Vaclav Havel's speech to the Parliamentary Assembly of 
the Council of Europe in Strasbourg, May 10, 1990. | used the Polish 
translation that appeared in Gazeta Wyborcza, May 11, 1990. 

'°Maciej llowiecki in ibid., Dec. 16-17, 1989. 

"Michnik, loc. cit., p. 44. 

12“ Conversation with Jeffrey Sachs,” Harvard Gazette (Cambridge, 
MA), Mar. 2, 1990, p. 5. 

'3John K. Galbraith, “Which Capitalism for Eastern Europe?” Harper's 
Magazine (New York), April 1990, pp. 19-21. 
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Others offer even more caustic appraisals. “Most of 
the free-market supporters in Eastern Europe would be 
utterly shocked at the poverty and social injustice im- 
bedded in American society,” writes Bogdan Denitch. 
In fact, the existence of a large underclass of outcasts 
living outside any civilization does not seem to enter 
into the calculus of those advocates of an unrestrained 
free market who like to see the world in black and white. 
“Nor does it help the prospects for democracy,’ to 
quote Denitch again, “that many of the reformist intel- 


lectuals in Eastern Europe have fallen in love with the. 


idea of free market. From love of that idea almost as 
much suffering may be visited on Eastern Europe 
as has been for the abstract idea of centralized 
planning.” '* 

Moreover, warn other critics, Ceastropeans have no 
chance to compete with any of the advanced modern 
economies. They cannot possibly catch up with the 
West. Poland, for all practical purposes, has fallen into 
the Third World and even lags behind many developing 
countries. And “as for the Third World,” says Lawrence 
Weschler, ‘go ask Brazil or the Philippines or Mexico 
about the Triumph of Capitalism.’ '° Indeed, the ques- 
tion of whether the economic reconstruction now under 
way in Poland would not bring its “Mexicanization” has 
started to arouse anxiety among the Poles themselves. 
In one recent discussion, two prominent Polish politi- 
cians even went so far as to wonder if the German- 
Polish border would become a European Rio Grande. '® 

This could easily happen. And if it does happen, we 
will again see the invincible Polish smuggler cross the 
“Oder Rio” under cover of night to barter butter for 
VCR’s in the street dust of the Potsdamer Platz; or smart 
people of all ages and professions crossing that same 
river in order to seek Some seasonal work so menial that 
it is despised by Turks or Moroccans. Crossing with 
them, however, will also be talented Ceastropean 
mathematicians, biochemists, and sociologists whom 
we export by the hundreds, free of charge, to European 
and American universities and laboratories. 

Should the division of Europe not be overcome, there 
is no hope for stabilization and all the ghosts of the past 
will haunt the European home. There is no better breed- 
ing ground for parochial nationalism than economic 
stagnation, the feeling of helplessness, and the fear of 
tomorrow. 


The Challenge 


What future, then, can a skeptical Ceastropean intel- 
lectual predict for his country if he is to play the role of a 
prophet or a fortune teller (which he is so often expect- 


ed to do)? Above all, he remembers what Edmund 
Burke and Alexis de Tocqueville Knew so well: that 
there are many things—work habits, patterns of culture, 
beliefs, and prejudices—that revolutions cannot revo- 
lutionize. We carry the burden of the past on our shoul- 
ders, as both a gift and a curse. The historical legacy 


contains precious national values. But it also contains © 


pernicious, non-functional traits that hamper progress. 
Itis impossible to get rid of these traits at one blow, and 
one had better not try. 

Yet, Ceastropeans should not yield to a historical fa- 
talism that excuses all problems. If efforts aimed at 
modernization have failed so many times before, the 
only legitimate conclusion is that one must start again, 
especially now, when external conditions appear to be 
more favorable than ever before. 

The task is by no means confined to economic recov- 
ery and transformation, important as they are. In order 
to keep pace with the more advanced part of Europe, 
Poland and its neighbors will have to develop their sys- 
tems of communication, financial services, environ- 
mental protection, city management, health and wel- 
fare systems, education, scientific research, etc. All 
these areas badly need massive new injections not only 
of capital, but also of human energy, ideas, and skills. 
Both the enthusiasts of free trade and their opponents 
should have these civilizational needs in mind when 
they discuss the role of the state in the national econo- 
mies of Eastern Europe. 


Sole reliance on state initiative to solve pressing so- 
cial problems has its own high costs, as the postwar era | 


has shown. It is obvious that the communists’ central- 
ization of decision-making over the allocation of all re- 
sources prevented people from taking any initiative into 


their own hands, even with regard to their own neigh- | 


borhoods. In Poland, only now are we witnessing the 
slow revival of voluntary associations to tackle public 
problems on the national and local levels. But it is still 
too early to say whether the new democratic govern- 
ment, particularly the city and commune councils elect- 
ed in May, will be efficient and effective in sustaining 
this grass-roots initiative and public spirit. 

But one must also beware of falling into the opposite 
extreme of the libertarian-conservative doctrine that 
wants to limit the state’s initiative, means, and preroga- 
tives to aminimum. In the conditions of poverty and un- 


'4Bogdan Denitch, “The Triumph of Capitalism?” Dissent (New York), 
Spring 1990, pp. 177-80. 

‘S| awrence Weschler, “Poland Takes the Plunge,” ibid., pp. 211-12. 

'6An exchange between Minister Aleksander Hall (responsible for social 
organizations and political parties) and Sejm Deputy Adam Michnik during an 
international seminar in Puttusk, Poland, May 29—June 1, 1990. See 
Gazeta Wyborcza, June 4, 1990. 


derdevelopment in Eastern Europe, such an approach 


| could easily result in blatant social inequalities and a 
| breakdown of the economic and cultural infrastructure. 


lf Ceastropeans really want to “return to Europe,” 


| they will have to first find and then maintain a balance 
| between disruptive party politics and a strong, stable, 


constitutional government; between liberated market 


| forces and corrective redistribution of wealth, and be- 
tween national sentiments and an all-European identity. 


Even in optimal circumstances and with massive for- 


| eign aid, the entrapments on the way are many and 
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success is highly uncertain. This challenge is great in- 
deed, especially for the younger generation, which now 
rebels against the historical legacy it has inherited. 
Whether the best and brightest among them will 
choose to make something of this opportunity, and not 
try to escape its burden, remains to be seen. In any 
case, it may well be that raising our standards of cCivili- 
zation—both technological and moral—uwill take more 
wits, enthusiasm, and endurance than it took to cut 
barbed wire fences, pull down walls, and drive out 
dictators. 


The Burden of History — 


Made Lighter by Geography? 


Roman Szporluk 
nhis “The Revolution of 1989: the Unbearable Bur- 
den of History,” Professor Jerzy Jedlicki argues 
that although the Poles and other East-Central Eu- 
ropean peoples won national independence during the 
revolutions of 1989, they still face very big challenges. 
They have yet to establish democratic systems that are 
effective and secure, and they still need to build moa- 


| ern, economically-developed societies. 


In brief, says Jedlicki, what Poland and other nations 
of Central and Eastern Europe need to do, and want to 


Roman Szporluk is Professor of History at The Univer- 
sity of Michigan (Ann Arbor) and Director of the Cen- 
ter for Russian and East European Studies. He has 
written widely on questions of national identity and 
nationalism, on which his most recent work is Com- 
munism and Nationalism: Karl Marx versus Friedrich 
List (1988). 
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do, is to “join Europe.” Joining Europe is the key ex- 
pression that sums up the totality of aspirations of the 
nations of post-communist Eastern Europe. But what 
does joining Europe mean? When did this goal first ap- 
pear on the agenda? 

All revolutions, says Jedlicki, are Janus-like: they 
look into the future and they draw upon the past. As evi- 
dence for this view, Professor Jedlicki reviews certain 
salient facts of East European history, and Poland’s his- 
tory in particular. He finds that the chasm between 
Western Europe and Eastern Europe existed prior to 
the 20th century. The rediscovery of national history— 
so strong a feature of all the revolutions in East-Central 
Europe—brings the realization that the problem of 
backwardness confronted the Poles and other East Eu- 
ropeans in the 19th century, and indeed also in the 18th 
and the 17th. The current agenda, therefore, for a 
post-communist Eastern Europe is an agenda of long 
standing. 


A Colloquium—The Revolution of 1989 


Inthe immediate postwar era, the communist authori- 
ties’ great promise, and the most convincing argument 
for their legitimacy, was to overcome the historic back- 
wardness of East European countries in relation to the 
West. After they seized power, the communists under- 
took a number of what one might call non-ideological, 
generally acceptable, tasks. They established schools, 
expanded publishing facilities, and provided opportu- 
nities to young people to find employment in the city 
and in industry. However, communist Eastern Europe, 
for reasons everybody knows by now, failed to catch up 
with the West. The fiasco of communism proved to be 
even more spectacular in the Soviet Union itself, turning 
the great promise of 1917 into a fraud. 

It is the legacy of backwardness and underdevelop- 
ment that presumably constitutes the “unbearable bur- 
den of history” in the title of Jedlicki’s essay. It has a 
pessimistic note because it suggests that the failures of 
the past may well be repeated in the future. Democracy 
is avery unstable form of government in the region, and 
this instability without doubt is related to the even more 
obvious weakness of Eastern Europe, namely, its eco- 
nomic, scientific, and technological backwardness. In 
avery real sense the nations of Eastern Europe are ap- 
proximating a way of life that is generally associated 
with Third World underdevelopment. 

Jedlicki’s picture is very persuasive—but his recol- 
lection of history when it comes to Poland is both cor- 
rect in what it includes and at the same time very one- 
sided. What he omits is the fact that Europe can have— 
and has had in the past—a different geographical di- 
mension than the one he considers and that, he says, 
the Poles always aspired to join without ever fully be- 
longing. By focusing on what today is generally under- 
stood under the term “Europe,” Professor Jedlicki 
seems to forget about that part of Europe with which 
most of Polish history has been intertwined. 


Poland and the East 


When we look at the main phases of Polish history, we 
find that its most important milestones were those relat- 
ing to Poland’s eastern ties. It was one of the main goals 
of the communist regime in Poland after 1945 to remove 
from the nation’s collective memory this basic fact of 
Polish history: that from the middle of the 14th century to 
the middle of the 20th century, Poland was living in a 
most intimate relationship with the peoples of the East, 
that is, with Lithuanians, Ukrainians, and Belorussians 
(and, to a somewhat looser extent, Russians). It is also 
worth noting that Poland’s national character could not 
but have been influenced by the fact that the home- 


lands of the Poles and of the three East European na- 
tions that formed the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth 


were also home to an overwhelming majority of the | 


world’s Jews. In other words, the Europe in which the 
Poles lived, or perhaps we should say the world in 
which the Poles lived, was never confined spatially toa 
Europe that ended on present-day Poland’s eastern 
border—the river Bug. One might further argue that the 
modern Polish national identity was formed precisely in 
those centuries when the Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth was a multi-ethnic state with large holdings in 
the eastern part of Europe. 

In trying to make the Poles forget all of this, the com- 
munists were pursuing two goals. First, they wanted to 
shape Polish historical consciousness in an anti-Ger- 
man direction. The whole meaning of Polish history as 
taught under the communist regime was to amount to 
the story of an age-old Polish-German conflict and con- 
frontation. Second, this concept of history and politics 
suggested that Poland’s eastern neighbor was Russia, 
and that Russia would from now on be the guarantor of 
Poland’s security vis-a-vis the Germans. 

But we know that things are different. The Poles never 
forgot their historic ties to the East. We are witnessing, 
especially since the mid-1980’s, a virtual mass pheno- 
menon—an explosion of an emotional, sentimental, and 
partly academic interest in the East. Having been for- 
bidden to think about Lwéw and Wilno for decades, the 
Poles are now indulging in that interest in ways that 
sometimes might appear excessive. Many Ukrainians 
and Lithuanians are nervous about this reemerged en- 
thusiasm. No doubt there are Poles who do harbor revi- 
sionist aims in the East. But this newly released aware- 
ness can be turned to constructive uses. The Poles 
could channel this renewed interest to restore their old 
historic ties with the peoples of the East. This does not 
mean that they should seek to recover those territories 
for a “greater Poland.” What it really does mean, how- 
ever, is that they would be wise to reestablish social, 
cultural, and especially economic relations with their 
eastern neighbors. If Poles establish such ties, they 


would surely be more in accord with the pattern of their | 


history. That history shows them to have been in some, 
though by no means all, respects behind the major 
West European states; but at the same time, it convinc- 
ingly shows them to have been relatively advanced in 
relation to the East. Let us also not forget that while 
throughout most of its history Poland was a country less 
advanced economically than the West, there were also 
many periods when its political and legal ideas and in- 
stitutions were among the most advanced anywhere. ' 

Perhaps a mission for Poland now, at the end of the 
20th century, might be the same mission that Poland 
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successfully performed 500 or 600 years ago, namely, 
to serve as an intermediary between the West and the 
East, as an area in which certain new political, cultural, 
and social relations are being worked out. Thus, the un- 
bearable burden of history for Poles could be made 
less unbearable by a revision of their image of geogra- 
phy. Anew geographic consciousness concerning Eu- 
rope might make the plight of the Poles easier and in- 
spire them to active work. The Janus referred to by 
Professor Jedlicki should look not only to the past and 
the future. He should look as well not only to the West 
but also to the East. 


Poland’s Opportunity 


The Poles could transfer their current relations with 
Lithuania, Belorussia, and Ukraine from what is mainly 
an attachment on an emotional plane to the sphere of 
practical economics and systematic, institutionalized 
relations in the fields of education, research, the arts, 


| and popular culture. The Polish minorities in those 


eastern republics could play a valuable role in that pro- 
cess. Similarly, the Ukrainian, Belorussian, and Lithua- 
nian minorities in Poland could acquire a mission that 
would enhance their role within Poland itself and would 
also make it possible for them to help their co-nationals 
in the East.? Inasmuch as the Soviet union-republics 


| are now energetically claiming the right to maintain 


ee 8 


| their own foreign relations, perhaps it would be fitting in 


view of its history if Poland were to be the first not only to 
establish its missions in their capitals but also to allow 


‘Two important studies by Andrzej Walicki inform us how original and 
Significant the contribution of Polish political, social, religious, and 
philosophic thought was when viewed in a broader, all-European context. 


| See The Enlightenment and the Birth of Modern Nationhood: Polish 


Political Thought from Noble Republicanism to Tadeusz Kosciuszko, 


| Notre Dame, IN, University of Notre Dame Press, 1989, and Philosophy 


and Romantic Nationalism: The Case of Poland, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1982. 

?in so doing, they would build on work already done by such pioneers 
as the Catholic intellectual milieux of the Cracow weekly Tygodnik 
Powszechny, the monthly review Znak, and the Warsaw journal Wiez, 
which covered Polish ties with the East even under the most unfavorable 
circumstances. (In 1984, Znak was threatened with outright liquidation 
because it planned to publish a special issue devoted to Ukraine and Polish- 
Ukrainian relations. See Tygodnik Powszechny, Feb. 25, 1990.) 

In the West, the Paris-based Kultura and its editor Jerzy Giedroye made 


| the “Eastern problematics” one of their central concerns. See Robert 


Kostrzewa, Ed., Between East and West: Writings from “Kultura,” New 
York, Hill and Wang, 1990. 

3it is worth noting that the Warsaw-based Ukrainian-language periodical 
for students and the young intelligentsia, Zustrichi (Encounters), has just 


' established a Polish-language version while retaining its Ukrainian name 


in Polish spelling. Zustriczi, No. 1, 1990, edited by Mirostaw Czech, has 
just appeared. 


the reciprocal establishment of Lithuanian, Ukrainian, 
and Belorussian missions in Warsaw. 

Poland could also be useful as an economic modern- 
izer in the East. Of course, compared to the newly re- 
united Germany, Sweden, Belgium, or even Spain, Po- 
land is a weaker partner. But Poland has a great po- 
tential for change. In order to facilitate Poland’s own 
progress, its own catching up with the Europe that it ad- 
mires, it is necessary for Poles to see themselves in a 
larger context and not simply as a nation that needs to 
catch up with more advanced nations. If Poles widen 
the circumference of their European imagination to ex- 
tend from the river Bug to beyond the Dnieper and Vol- 
ga up to the Urals, perhaps they will feel less de- 
pressed. They will then discover that in relation to that 
half of Eastern Europe they are centrally located. 

There are already indications that some Polish enter- 
prises are establishing joint ventures in Ukraine.* Polish 
companies, perhaps with the support of Western capi- 
tal, certainly could operate in Odessa or Donetsk. In his 
remarkable book, Professor Jedlicki asks ‘What kind of 
civilization do the Poles need?” and recalls the history 
of the late 19th—early 20th century, when Polish capital- 
ists and entrepreneurs were penetrating even the east- 
ern areas of the Russian Empire as far as Siberia.° Why 
could the Poles not take up similar efforts—and do so 
on a larger scale—now that Poland is united and inde- 
pendent, unlike in the 19th century, when it was both 
partitioned and ruled by foreigners? 

Admittedly, among the big questions the Poles are 
now facing remain those about their place in Europe 
and those about their relations with a united Germany. 
These issues will not be solved by a new Polish Ospoli- 
tik alone. But a Polish engagement in the East, in addi- 
tion to tangible economic benefits, is likely to provide 
psychological relief by alleviating the tensions and 
fears caused by this preoccupation with the West. One 
would hope that a realization that Poland not only needs 
to learn from others but in fact can also be an example 
and a teacher will provide the necessary climate for a 
more healthy state of the nation’s collective mind. Per- 
haps the burden of geopolitics can be made lighter by 
psycho-geography. 

Some might argue that this multi-dimensional en- 


4In addition to technical economic publications, much interesting 
material on Polish efforts to penetrate the Soviet market may be found in the 
popular Warsaw magazine, Wschdd-Zachdd (East-West), which, 
interestingly enough, also publishes items on Polish business ventures in 
pre-1914 Russia. 

“Jerzy Jedlicki, Jakiej cywilizacji Polacy potrzebuja: studia z dziejow 
idei i wyobrazni XIX wieku (What Kind of Civilization the Poles Need: Studies in 
the History of Ideas and Imagination of the 19th Century), Warsaw, PWN, 
1988. 
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gagement of Poland in the East would be a threat to 
Russia. Furthermore, would not Polish ties with Kiev, 
Minsk, and Vilnius damage Poland’s relations with Mos- 
cow, on which, after all, Poland has to rely in order to 
contain a potential German threat, which many Poles 
still genuinely fear? Today, however, Poland's eastern 
engagement should be compatible with the security of 
Russia and, indeed, it should also extend to the Rus- 
sian republic. A Poland engaged in the East need notin 
any way pose a threat to Russia, on the contrary, it 
might be an additional factor helping the “Westerniza- 
tion” of Russia itself.® 


Conclusion 


One of the deepest conflicts within the Polish psyche 
in the post-communist era, as | have tried to suggest, 
was not simply the conflict between a communist sys- 
tem—a politically, ideologically, and socially alien sys- 
tem—and the desires and preferences of the nation. 
Communism sought to destroy the core of Polish identi- 
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ty as it had been shaped by history—to wit, to deny, to 
obliterate, to amputate from the national conscious- 
ness Poland’s historical, religious, political, and cultural 
engagement in the East. A Poland restored to real inde- 
pendence, a Poland trying to build a democracy and a 
healthy modern economy, needs to establish a com- 
patibility between its practical, concrete, and specific 
needs, which can be summed up in the word “Western- 
ization,” and its deep and conscious (and uncon- 
scious) memories of those Eastern connections. A Po- 
land that harmonizes its past memories with its present 
needs and future prospects will be a happier nation, 
one less burdened by its condition. Such a Poland will 
be able to take care not only of itself but also help 
others—just as it did in the great periods of its history. 
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SWithout going into the very distant past to support this claim, let us note 
the undeniable Polish impact on intellectual and social developments in 
Moscow and Leningrad during the post-Stalin thaw. See the essays of Zvi 
Gitelman, Leon Smolinski, Zygmunt Bauman, and Deming Brown in Roman 
Szporluk, Ed., The Influence of East Europe and the Soviet West on the 
USSR, New York, Praeger, 1975. 
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The Islamic Influence on 
Nationalism in Soviet Central Asia 


Yaacov Ro’i 


ith the attention of Soviet authorities and of the 
outside world focused on nationalist awaken- 
ing in the Soviet Baltic, Transcaucasia, and 
Moldavia, there is a tendency to ignore another active 
spot on the troubled Soviet periphery—Soviet Central 
Asia. Yet, nationalism has become a major force there 
as well. Indeed, the first nationalist disturbances of the 
Gorbachev period took place in Alma-Ata in December 
1986, and although Soviet officials do not define Ka- 
zakhstan as part of Central Asia, to all intents and pur- 
poses the Kazakhs, who are concentrated in the south- 
ern part of the republic, are a Central Asian people no 
less than the Uzbeks, the Kirgiz, the Turkmen, and the 
Tajiks. And while Mikhail Gorbachev sought at one time 
to attribute this manifestation of Kazakh nationalism pri- 
marily to socio-economic causes, ' just as some Soviet 
commentators and officials tended to attribute the 1989 
disturbances in Dushanbe, the Fergana Valley, and 
Novyy Uzen’? solely to such issues, particularly unem- 
ployment and the dearth of housing, this analysis is not 
borne out by serious examination. It seems rather to 
emanate from an intentional oversimplification of an ex- 
tremely complex situation. 
The main issue this article will address is the connec- 
tion between Islam and nationalism in Soviet Central 


| Asia. Religion has been a force that has worked hand in 


hand with nationalism throughout the USSR, not least 
among the Great Russians themselves, and also mark- 
edly in Lithuania and Ukraine.° The late Alexandre Ben- 
nigsen wrote extensively on Islam as the central force of 
opposition to the Soviet regime in some of the tradition- 
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ally Islamic regions of the USSR, particularly the Cau- 
casus.* And there is a tendency to equate the two 
forces in Central Asia as well, especially since portraits 
of Iran’s late Ayatollah Ruhollah Knhomeyni were carried 
in all the above-mentioned disturbances.° At the same 
time, some of the leading Central Asian nationalist fig- 
ures have consistently and adamantly denied any such 
influence or link. Certainly, the issue is one that is not 
clear-cut and demands careful investigation, perhaps 
especially so because it seems not to be an academic 
discussion but rather one that has political connota- 
tions, reflecting distinct vested interests. 

The specific questions this article addresses are: 
What is the measure of influence of the region’s tradi- 
tional religion on the development of local nationalism, 
or local nationalisms? Has the nationalism of the Cen- 
tral Asians been meaningfully shaped by Islamic teach- 
ings and customs, or have nationalists adopted these 


‘In discussing the Alma-Ata disturbances at the January 1987 CPSU 
Central Committee Plenum, Gorbachev insisted that nationalism in the Soviet 
Union in general and in Kazakhstan in particular was aroused by apparent 
discrimination in cadre policy and budgetary allocations. See Pravda 
(Moscow), Jan. 28, 1987. 

2We shall return to these events in the course of this article. 

SNot all Russians, Ukrainians, or Lithuanians have been or are believers, 
let alone are motivated in their nationalist activity by religious tenets or 
feelings. Yet there have been among them not a few people, some of them 
actual religious figures, who have seen in their nationalism a necessary 
outcome of their religious adherence and in their belief an expression of 
their national allegiance. | have written on some aspects of this connection in 
my article “Religion as an Obstacle to Sblizhenie: The Official Perception,” 
Soviet Union (Atlanta, GA), No. 2, 1987, pp. 163-79. 

4See, e.g., “Mullahs, Mujahidin, and Soviet Muslims," Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), November-December 1984, pp. 28-44. 

*For the influence of the Iranian revolution on the Soviet Muslim 
population, see my chapter, “The Impact of the Islamic Fundamentalist 
Revival of the Late 1970's on the Soviet View of Islam,” in Yaacov Roi, Ed., 
The USSR and the Muslim World, London, George Allen & Unwin, 1984, 
pp. 149-77, and a further chapter ‘Iran's Islamic Revolution and the Soviet 
Muslims,” in David Menashri, Ed., The /ranian Revolution and the Muslim 
World, Boulder, CO, Westview, forthcoming. 
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in order to increase their own sway and popularity with 
a population that has remained fundamentally Islamic 
in its way of life? Is Islam a factor that might bring 
the various nationalisms together? And, finally, why has 
the connection between Islam ahd nationalism become 
a political issue in the region itself and among cer- 
tain clearly defined interest groups in Central Asia and 
in Moscow? 


Islam in the USSR 


To answer these questions, it is first necessary to ex- 
amine the face of Islam in the Soviet Union over the past 
decade or so. This in itself is no simple task, since Sovi- 
et Islam really comprises at least three main trends: offi- 
cial, or establishment, Islam; various forms of unofficial 
Islam, in particular the Sufi brotherhoods; and Islamic 
tradition and folklore as preserved by the population as 
a whole. Moreover, in many places, the Islam that is 
practiced is a curious admixture of all three, so that in 
some ways the categorization is more of an intellectual 
exercise than a depiction of reality. 


Official Islam. Establishment Islam—in the form of the 
four Spiritual Boards or Directorates set up in Tashkent, 
Baku, Makhachkala, and Ufa in 1943—has unquestion- 
ably presided over what one may well call the secular- 


ization of Islam in the Soviet Union. Established in part | 


to prevent the creation of a single umbrella organization 
for the entire Muslim population of the country, these 
boards were given administrative authority over differ- 
ent areas, the one headquartered in Tashkent oversee- 
ing Central Asia and Kazakhstan.° Like the institutions 
representing other religions in the USSR, official Islam 
has sought its own ideological and existentialist com- 
promise with the officially atheistic state to which it 
owes its creation and sustenance. It has insisted that Is- 
lam is not opposed to, but rather is capable of coexist- 
ing with, Marxism-Leninism, and has devoted consid- 
erable attention to expounding the possibilities of 
reconciling what would seem to be two inherently con- 
tradictory doctrines. It is also responsible for maintain- 
ing those mosques and seminaries (madreses) whose 
existence the Kremlin is prepared to condone, and for 
printing Korans and other religious literature when 
authority is given. 

As part of the inevitable tightrope-walking of the offi- 
cial Muslim clergy (like that of the clergy of other reli- 
gions), official Islam has tended to show considerable 
moderation in its requirements for the faithful’s con- 
forming to the five pillars of Islam—the forceful imposi- 
tion of three of which (the zakat, the obligatory alms-tax; 


the haj, the pilgrimage to Mecca; and the fast of Rama- 
dan) has been officially illegal since the 1920’s—and 
the practice of religious rites. This flexibility has engen- 
dered compromise formulas that have ensured the 
cohtinued adherence to at least a semblance’of Islamic 
tradition. Thus, as is generally admitted by Soviet ob- 
servers, virtually all Central Asians buried their dead 
and married in accordance with Muslim custom, and 
circumcised their sons, even prior to the 1980's, when 
many young Muslims in particular began seeking their 
cultural roots. Instead of being part of a gradual pro- 
cess of abandoning religion and embracing total secu- 
larization, then, the modernizing or updating of Islam? 
has enabled even those Muslims who are integrated 
into the Soviet system to observe Islamic practices as 
they understand them without sensing any fundamen- 
tal contradiction between communism and Islam. 
Although the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) has at times totally rejected the basic hypothe- 
sis of a possible compromise between the official reli- 
gious establishment and its own political ethos,® there 
has, under Gorbachev, at least since early 1989,° been 
a tendency to attribute to Islam a generally positive role 
and to co-opt it in implementing some of the social 
goals of perestroyka, such as combatting crime, cor- 
ruption, alcoholism, and drug abuse. '° In a deteriorat- 
ing moral situation manifested by the serious growth of 
social ills and malaise, this perception of the usefulness 
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At the very beginning of 1990, a separate board was set up for 
Kazakhstan. See Kazakhstanskaya Pravda (Alma-Ata), Jan. 13, 1990. 

“The idea, of course, did not originate in the Bolshevik period. The 
secularization and modernization of Islam were the basis of the reformist 
movement of the Jadidists in the late 19th and early 20th century. For 
some of the political ideas, activities, and dilemmas of one such person, Ismail 
Gasprinskii, see Martin Kramer, /slam Assembled, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1986. For Jadidist activity in Central Asia, see Edward 
Allworth, Ed., Central Asia: 120 Years of Russian Rule, Durham, NC, and 
London, Duke University Press, 1989. 

8A great deal of the CPSU's antireligious propaganda in the Muslim 
areas was directed specifically against the official Muslim establishment. See, 
e.g., Yaacov Ro’, “The Task of Creating the New Soviet Man: ‘Atheistic 
Propaganda’ in the Soviet Muslim Areas,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), January 
1984, pp. 26-44. 

°The early Gorbachev period had been marked by not a few anti-Islamic 
statements, not least by Gorbachev himself, who on a trip through Tashkentin 
November 1986, demanded ‘‘a resolute and uncompromising struggle 
against religious phenomena” and reprimanded Communists who “pander to 
obsolete views and personally participate in religious rituals.” Pravda 
Vostoka (Tashkent), Nov. 25, 1986. Pravda had commented several weeks 
earlier, on October 7, on the ‘complex religious situation” prevalent in 
Uzbekistan, while Tajik First Party Secretary K. M. Makhkamov had contended 
in August that ‘cases of teaching young people and adolescents the 
dogmas of Islam have become more frequent.’ See Kommunist Tadzhikistana 
(Dushanbe), Aug. 31, 1986. 

‘See, e.g., Sovet Turkmenistany (Ashkhabad), Mar. 30, 1989, quoted in 
Joint Publications Research Service, USSR: Political Affairs (Washington, 
DC—hereafter JPRS-UPA), Aug. 22, 1989; N. Usmanov, ‘Useful Points of 
Collaboration,” Kommunist Uzbekistana (Tashkent), June 1989, pp. 47-48. 


Mukhamadsadyk Mamayusupov, the Mufti of Central 
Asia, at a 1989 press conference. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


of religious belief has been displayed with regard to 
other faiths as well, above all the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 

One consequence of this change in regime perspec- 
tive has been a certain improvement of the position of 
Official Islam in Central Asia, such as the reopening of 
old mosques that had not operated as mosques for 
many years and even the building of new ones; '! the re- 
instating of festivals like the Kurban Bayram (the Id al- 
Adha);'* the publication of a religious journal in Uzbek 
that gives useful information concerning Islam;'? and 


——— 


"Thus, 15 new mosques were registered in Kazakhstan in 1989, anda 
number of mosques that had been closed down were returned to the 
community, bringing the number of officially functioning mosques in the 
republic to 63. See Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, Jan. 13, 1990. In the first six 
months of 1989, the number of working mosques in Uzbekistan grew from 
84 to 144. See T. Osipova and T. Iskanderov, “Constitutional Guarantees of 


| Freedom of Religion,” Kommunist Uzbekistana, November 1989, p. 64. 


"The imam of Ashkhabad, discussing the new attitude of the authorities 
toward the Kurban Bayram, said on Moscow TV on July 11, 1989, that for many 
People, the festival had lost its religious meaning and would now be 
celebrated as “a festival of the good union of Muslims.” The imam’s comments 
were translated in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), July 26, 1989, p. 89. 
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the appearance on the radio and television of Islamic 
dignitaries, who have talked about Islam as a whole 
and about its manifestations in Soviet Central Asia in 
particular. On April 25, 1990, the mufti of Central Asia, 
Mukhamadsadyk Mamayusupov, appeared on Moscow 
television and talked about the vitality and dynamism of 
Islam in the USSR, the general misunderstanding of Is- 
lam in Moscow, and the obstacles put in the path of es- 
tablishment Islam by the USSR Council of Ministers’ 
Council for Religious Affairs. These and other factors 
are conducive, he argued, to giving undue influence 
among a poorly educated public to charlatans who do 
not differentiate between faith and superstition. '4 

A few Muslim dignitaries, notably Mamayusupov, 
won seats to the Congress of People’s Deputies in 
spring 1989 as delegates of social organizations, as 
did representatives of other religions. '® Mamayusupov 
was also a member of a delegation dispatched by the 
Uzbek republic’s party first secretary to the Fergana 
Valley to help placate the population in the wake of the 
ethnic violence that broke out there in May-June 1989. 1 

Perhaps Mamayusupov’s most interesting action to 
date (early 1990) was his January 1990 article, or rather 
sermon, in the weekly organ of the Uzbek Union of Writ- 
ers on the role of the husband in the family, certainly a 
sensitive issue in an Islamic society. In it, the new mufti 
used traditional Muslim rhetorical flourishes in referring 
to the Prophet and the Koran, and cited as sources Mu- 
hammad, the Koran, the hadiths, and the Caliph Umar. 
Mamayusupov depicted the family as a microcosm of 
society as a whole and discussed the role of the hus- 
band in patriarchal terms, pointing out that just as every 
society has ahead, so too must the family, although the 


—_—_—.keeeeeee————————————— 


'’The first issue of /slam noori was published by the Religious Board for 
the Muslims of Central Asia in March 1990. The journal is to appear twice a 
month in two alphabets, the Arabic and the Cyrillic. Since 1968, the Board 
has published another journal, Muslims of the Soviet East, in six languages, 
including Uzbek (but only in the Arabic script, in which Soviet Muslims are 
not trained to read); moreover, the journal was distributed only abroad. On the 
new journal, see Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty (hereafter, RFE-RL), 

Daily Report (Munich), Mar. 5, 1990. 

"See, e.g., Paul Goble, "The Mufti on Moscow TV,” RFE-RL, Radio 
Liberty Reseach (Munich), Apr. 26, 1990; and Ozbekistan adabiyati va san'ati 
(Tashkent), Dec. 28, 1989, quoted in RFE/RL, Daily Report, Jan. 23, 1990. 
Mamayusupov was offically elected at the Fourth Kurultay (Congress) of the 
Muslims of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, held in Tashkent on March 
14-15, 1989, after a public demonstration in February against the 
ineffectiveness of his predecessor. In his inauguration speech, he spoke 
of the reopening of old mosques and the construction of new ones, the need to 
improve the training of the clergy, an enhanced publications program, 
Cultivation of ties with Islam abroad, and the elimination of superstition, 
fetishes, and the differences that had recently taken root among the 
faithful. See Muslims of the Soviet East (Tashkent), Nos. 2-3, 1990, pp. 2-7. 

'’Financial Times (London), May 16, 1989. 

"James Critchlow, “Islam in Public Life: Can This Be ‘Soviet’ 
Uzbekistan?" Radio Liberty Research, Mar. 2, 1990. 
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husband must, of course, not misuse his position. '” 


Unofficial Islam. The limitations traditionally placed 
by the Soviet authorities on the practice of orthodox Is- 
lam, and particularly perhaps the persistent dearth of 
mosques, on the one hand, and the strong social, cul- 
tural, and psychological tendencies prevalent among 
large sections of the Muslim population (especially in 
the countryside) that reject secularization, on the other, 
have led to the flourishing of anon-establishment, non- 
orthodox Istam. 

A significant partion of this unofficial Islam is a by- 
product or offspring of Sufism. The traditionalist, con- 
servative Sufi brotherhoods, which focus not on the 
mosque but rather on private prayer in the home or in 
unofficial houses of worship and on pilgrimages or oth- 
er devotions at holy places, are basically murid or der- 
vish and communitarian. By its very nature, Sufism pro- 
pounded its own system of rites and rules for spiritual 
training, empowering the master (the shaykh, murshid, 
or ustad) to help the individual mystic reach higher lev- 
els of spiritual knowledge, as a result of which the mas- 
ter comes to command total obedience and fealty. 
Centers of opposition to Russian conquest and rule 
since tsarist times, the brotherhoods played an impor- 
tant role in the Basmachi movement that defied the Bol- 
shevik regime in Central Asia in the 1920's. 

Forced underground for several decades, the broth- 
erhoods have reemerged with a strength, vitality, and 
dynamism that are manifest in their acceptance of large 
numbers of women adepts and their increasing attrac- 
tion for the younger generation and the intelligentsia. 
As early as the late 1960’s, the Long-Haired Ishans, the 
largest Sufi group in Central Asia, were said to be op- 
posing the Soviet socialization of the younger genera- 
tion, encouraging them to refuse Komsomol member- 
ship, to attend illegal religious schools, and to evade 
the military draft.'® 

The proselytizing achievements of the Sufis are evi- 
dent from Soviet antireligious propaganda, which has 


'7Ozbekistan adabiyati va san"ati, Jan. 5, 1990, p. 5, quoted in ibid. “If 
acceptable to the multitude,” the mufti offered to provide further articles on 
other family matters. On March 16, Mamayusupov reviewed in the same 
journal the achievements ‘made with the help of Allah” in improving religious 
facilities in Uzbekistan, such as the opening of mosques and pilgrimage 
sites and admission of students to religious schools. He also discussed efforts 
to increase publishing activities and to import Korans. The Kirgiz literary 
weekly Kirgizstan madaniyati has similarly started a series on religion, entitled 
“Lessons of the Faith.” See RFE/RL, Daily Report, Jan. 19, 1990. 

'8Saltybeldy Mambeltaliyev, Perezhitki nekotorykh musul'manskikh 
techenii v Kirgizii i ikh istorii (Vestiges of Certain Muslim Tendencies in 
Kirgiziya and Their History), Frunze, zd. Mektep, 1969, p. 21, quoted in 
Allen Hetmanek, “Islamic Revival in the USSR,” Religion in Communist 
Dominated Areas (Keston, UK), Summer 1968, pp. 83-86. 


continued even in the late 1980’s to condemn the holy 
places of pilgrimage—often the tombs of mythical or 
real heroes, many of whom died fighting the Rus- 
sians—where large numbers of adepts meet, perform 
the litany (the zikr), and are taught prayer, the Koran, 
Arabic, and the rudiments of Islamic theology. The 
brotherhoods are sometimes able to dominate the ja- 
mat, the village popular assembly, and other sectors of 
the population’s private and collective existence. They 
seem, too, to be responsible for putting out a consider- 
able Muslim samizdat—unofficial publications, both in 
print and in the form of audio cassettes (known as mag- 
nitizdat)—which propagates Islamic teaching, and for 
organizing religious study courses that are attended by 
teenagers and even younger children.'? The Soviet 
media attack these “false mullahs” for various “mal- 
practices,” such as the practice of local traditional 
medicine and “sorcery.” 

The numbers of activé Sufi practitioners or holy men 
and women involved are not known and do not seem to 
have been systematically estimated, but one may as- 
sume that they are fairly numerous. All the evidence 
seems to point to the conclusion that the adepts of this 
movement are much more numerous than the estab- 
lishment clergy in Central Asia as well as in the Cauca- 
sus.2° Moreover, although their natural sphere of action 
is the countryside, there are said to be numerous unoffi- 
cial mullahs even in some urban centers.?' At least 
some of the Sufi groups have specifically been de- 
scribed by the authorities as manifesting “a blend of 
religiosity and nationalism.”** 

In some areas of Central Asia, particularly but not ex- 
clusively in central and southern Tajikistan, there has 
also been a resurgence of Wahhabism, a Sunni funda- 
mentalist movement that seeks to return to a pristine 
Islamic purity. Wahhabi mullahs are said to have ac- 
cused the Soviet regime of pursuing a negative policy 
toward Islam, to have denounced the official Muslim es- 
tablishment, and to have criticized the war in Afghani- 
stan, charging Moscow with having invaded that coun- 


'9On samizdat activities in the pre-Gorbachev period, see H. B. Paksoy,- 
“The Deceivers,” Central Asian Survey (London), Vol. 3, No. 1, 1984, 
pp. 123-31. 

°0\n 1987, there were reported to be less than 30 registered mosques in 
Tajikistan as against no less than 1,000 illegal mosques. Some of the latter 
were explicitly built to serve as mosques; others were clubhouses, tea 
houses, or libraries; and still others were private homes, where believers came 
together to worship. See Kommunist Tadzhikistana, Feb. 28, 1987; also 
Chantal Lemercier-Quelquejay, ‘Sufi Brotherhoods in the USSR: A Historical 
Survey,” Central Asian Survey, Vol. 2, No. 4, 1983, pp. 1-35. 

21See Muriel Atkin, “The Survival of Islam in Soviet Tajikistan,” The 
Middle East Journal (Washington, DC), Autumn 1989, pp. 605-18. 

22See E. Filimonov, “The Ideological and Social Essence of Religious 
Extremism,” Nauka i Religiya (Moscow), No. 8, 1984, p. 18. 


| try in order to turn the Afghans into infidels.?° 


Folk practices. These activities of what Bennigsen 
| has called “unofficial Islam” bring us to the third cate- 
| gory of Islamic activity—folk practices. Indeed, the di- 
| viding line between the two is often blurred. In addition 
_ to the ceremonies connected with the life cycle, which 
are definitely traditional in character,‘ and the celebra- 
tion of the most important Islamic festivals, which is also 
_ widespread, especially in the countryside, where the 
_majority of Central Asia’s indigenous population still 
resides, a number of other religious or quasi-religious 
activities have become a common feature of Central 
Asian life. 
_ For example, as elsewhere in the Soviet Union, local 
_ citizen committees dedicated to the preservation of his- 
_ torical and cultural monuments have restored not a few 
_ mausoleums of religious and quasi-religious historical 
figures.*° The importance and attraction of these and 
other holy places are again evident from the descrip- 
_ tions in the media of pilgrimages to them as one of the 
most widespread “religious survivals” among Central 
Asian Muslims. These visits, together with associated 
activities of the Sufi ishans, are denounced. 

Certainly, one of Central Asia’s most famous holy 
places, the Shah-i Zindeh complex in Samarkand, has 
turned Qusam ibn Abbas, whose tomb is purportedly 
located there, into an Uzbek national figure, even 

though the site is visited by pilgrims from other repub- 
lics as well. Similarly, the Kazakhs have embraced Ah- 
mad Yasava, the first great Turkic saint and mystic and 
founder of the Yasaviyya Sufi order, whose tomb is in 
the town of Turkestan, as a Kazakh national saint, al- 
though the Kazakhs only appeared on the historical 


At left, an Islamic funeral procession passes through the streets of Samarkand, Uzbekistan, in March 1983 as 
Soviet soldiers look on; at right, mullahs at lunch in Dushanbe, the capital of Tajikistan. 
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—Photos by Stephen R. Burant and by Abass/MAGNUM. 


scene several centuries after his death. And in Turk- 
menistan, where the Turkmen tribal system has been 
largely preserved and is still headed by the so-called 
holy tribes, the cult of holy places has come to be inti- 
mately connected with the cult of ancestors.7° 

Official propaganda depicts women and youths as 
being the most closely linked with this folk Islam. The 
former have been traditionally singled out in this con- 
nection, especially since they are thought to exercise 
considerable influence over their numerous children— 
the proportion of women employed outside the home 
being much smaller in the Central Asian countryside 
than in most other areas or sectors of Soviet society. 
The young, on the other hand, have only recently been 
portrayed in Soviet sources as having a particular pen- 


*3Kommunist Tadzhikistana, Jan. 31 and Feb. 12, 1987. An Uzbek 
public figure, the writer Mukhamed Salikh, has said that Wahhabism is also 
taking root in Uzbekistan. From a lecture at Georgetown University 
(Washington, DC), Mar. 5, 1990. 

*4Certainly, for most young, urban educated parents who regard the 
circumcision of their sons as their duty, it is a social, ethnic tradition, a symbol 
of respect to the family and the community, rather than a strictly religious 
act. The celebration given by the family on the occasion of a circumcision or 
wedding is, indeed, a community affair, a sumptuous “happening” in 
which many, if not all, inhabitants of the town district (or village) take part, both 
in the strictly economic burden involved in housing and feeding the guests 
and in the planning and organizing. 

*°See, e.g., Muslims of the Soviet East, No. 3, 1980, p. 16. Once such 
monuments are designated part of the republic's historical heritage, they 
cannot be destroyed and the state is responsible for their maintenance. 

See Articles 27 and 68 of the Soviet Constitution of 1977 in Robert Sharlet, The 
New Soviet Constitution of 1977: Analysis and Text, Brunswick, OH, King’s 
Court Communications, Inc., 1978, pp. 84-85, 96. 

Maria Eva Subtelny, “The Cult of Holy Places: Religious Practices 
among Soviet Muslims,” The Middle East Journal, Autumn 1989, pp. 593-604. 
See also Annette Bohr, ‘Turkmenistan under Perestroika: an Overview,” 
Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), Mar. 23, 1990, p. 18. 
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chant toward religion and religious practices. One such 
source, for example, claimed early in 1989 that in Tajiki- 
stan, 70 percent of the young (aged 18 to 30) are be- 
lievers.2” Since the establishment religion is virtually 
closed to them, or at least it was until glasnost’ and pe- 
restroyka brought religious leaders around to trying 
once more (as of 1989) to provide for them, young peo- 
ple have tended to become involved in the more ex- 
treme, non-establishment forms of Islamic belief. 

This interest on the part of the younger generation is 
attributed by some to the political events that have tak- 
en place in recent years in “other countries” of the Mus- 
lim world, notably Iran. It has also been suggested that 
the crudity and arbitrariness of Soviet antireligious pro- 
paganda, and specifically its stress on internationalism 
and its disdain for national customs and traditions, 
have merely added to the number of believers. This re- 
fers in particular to the period 1984-87 in Uzbekistan, 
when Rana Abdullayeva was the republic party organi- 
zation’s ideological secretary; she was particularly vo- 
ciferous in denouncing idealization of the past and at- 
tempts to portray Islam as the custodian of national 
culture.° 

Whatever the reason, the local media give the im- 
pression that there is a religious revival, an enhanced 
religious activism, in Central Asia,°? even if Islam 
means different things to different people in different 
places throughout the region. 


Nationalism in Central Asia 


The collective consciousness of the Central Asian 
peoples seems to be simultaneously subnational, na- 
tional, and supranational. In other words, they identify 
themselves at one and the same time, although appar- 
ently in different contexts and on different levels, as 
Tekke, Lagay, or Manghyt (just to mention some of the 
region’s ethnic groups and tribes); as Uzbeks, Kirgiz, 
and Turkmen; and as Central Asians or (with the excep- 
tin of Tajiks) as “Turks.” 

The tribal or clan consciousness seems to be partic- 
ularly important in the area’s economic, cultural, and 
political existence: collective farms are often based on 
clan kinship, while cadres are frequently selected for 
local party and government positions, as well as posts 
in scientific and higher educational institutions, by vir- 


27. Bashirov, “Islam in Our Times,” Slovo Lektora (Moscow), No. 1, 
1989, pp. 30-40. 

“Pravda Vostoka, May 10, 1986; also Murad Mukhammad-Dost, 
“Competitors for ‘Indulgences’,” Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Feb. 8, 
1989. 

2°See, e.g., Sovet Turkmenistany, Feb. 16, 1990. 
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tue of their tribal affiliation.°° This tendency seems to be 
especially salient in two of the Central Asian republics, 
namely Kirgizia and Turkmenistan,°' although one se- 
nior scholar from the Moscow Institute of Oriental Stud- 
ies has stated that the background to the disturbances 
in Dushanbe, Tajikistan, was a power struggle among 
different clan groups.°* . 

Apparently, the broader, Central Asian, identity 
comes to the fore for the most part when Central Asians 
are in other areas of the Soviet Union or when they are in 
all-Union frames of reference. Central Asians in the 
armed forces, for example, when situated outside their 
own region are seen and see themselves first and fore- 
most as Central Asians, rather than as Tajiks or Kirgiz. 

Atthe same time, quite a few members of the intellec- 
tual elites among the Turkic peoples are beginning to 
refer to themselves as Turks and see their Turkic identi- 
ty as a potential rallying point. That Pan-Turkism has 
perhaps some appeal for the local population may be 
inferred from the anti-Armenian slogans that have ap- 
peared in some of the Central Asian disturbances, for 
example, in Ashkhabad and Nebit-Dag in May 1989, 
and from the general feeling of solidarity with the Azeris 
in their quarrel with the Armenians.°° 

Nonetheless, the basic unit of national identity of the 
Central Asians continues to be the national ethnic 
group as defined by the Soviet authorities, in the sense 
that every Soviet citizen is identified by nationality in his 
documents. Within these units, it was the local intelli- 
gentsias that first developed a strong consciousness of 
national self-identity. These groups were largely urban 
and impregnated with the values of the Soviet system, 
under whose aegis they had received their entire edu- 


3°\n this section, | have borrowed from an article | have written, based on 
a lecture | gave at the II| European Seminar on Central Asian Studies in June 
1989 in Paris. This article is to be published in the Cahiers du monde russe 
et soviétique. The author is grateful to Dr. Rémy Dor, who was coordinator of 
the seminar and is responsible for the publication of the papers given 
there, for permission to draw upon this article here. 

31See, e.g., Annette Bohr, “Turkmenistan under Perestroika.” 

32Vuriy Gankovskiy, answering a question during a public appearance 
at the Brookings Institution in Washington, DC, on April 9, 1990, said that for 
the last 60 to 65 years, all leading positions in Tajikistan have been 
occupied by leaders from the Leninabad area in the northern part of the 
republic, which has made leaders from the south “unhappy,” and that this 
competition between local elites is the backdrop against which social and 
political unrest in Tajikistan must be seen. He was referring in particular to 
the disturbances of February 12-14, 1990, in which demonstrators called for 
the resignation of the republic leadership. According to the official figures, 
the casualties (including 23 deaths) totalled 565, of which 226 were Tajiks; 
202, Russians; and the rest, of other nationalities. 

33See Annette Bohr, “New Information on May Riots in Ashkhabad and 
Nebit-Dag,"” Report on the USSR, July 21, 1989, pp. 40-41. The non-Turkic 
Tajiks, by contrast, have tended to show sympathy for the Armenians. This 
fact highlights the cynical and provocative nature of rumors surfacing in 
February 1990 that Armenian refugees from the violence in Azerbaijan 
were to be given scarce housing in the Tajik capital of Dushanbe. 


cation and within which perforce they were endeavor- 
ing to operate. Secularism came to be an essential part 
of their credo, as did a fundamental loyalty to the Soviet 
Union, even as the local elites sparred to strengthen 
their own position and that of their republics vis-a-vis 
each other and vis-a-vis Moscow. The goal was basi- 
Cally to consolidate the power base of the local elites in 
their own republics and to receive budgetary alloca- 
tions from the center that would facilitate local econom- 
ic and social development. 

In reviving and highlighting their respective national 
cultures, Central Asian intellectuals have seemed in- 
tent on demonstrating the fundamental human values 
embedded in these cultures against the backdrop of 
the cultural values prevalent among their peers 
throughout the USSR and particularly in Moscow. One 
such Central Asian figure assured me personally that 
insofar as Islam played any role in his nation’s culture, it 
was as a guardian of ethical values, by which he proba- 
bly meant that Islam could, on the one hand, be used to 
fight alcoholism, drugs, crime, and corruption and, on 
the other hand, take up the issue of the very serious 
ecological problems with which Central Asians—both 
the nationalists and the establishment officials—are 
grappling.*4 
_ Yet, even for intellectuals in Central Asia, as for their 
counterparts in other Soviet republics, the search for 
national traditions inevitably leads back to religious mo- 
tifs.°° In this context, Central Asians dwell on the pro- 
gressive and creative aspects of Islamic thought and 

philosophy over the centuries, resent any apparent dis- 
crimination against Islam as compared with other reli- 
gions, and present themselves as the heirs of Islamic 
tradition.°° Current Centra! Asian writers and scholars 
are demanding a more positive evaluation of Islam. 
They insist that their ancestors lived in a religious envi- 
ronment and that the region’s great scholars (al-Biruni, 
lbn Sina, Ulughbek) were influenced by the Koran in the 
formulation of their world views. Both the Uzbek writer 
Nadir Narmatov and the literary scholar Azad Shara- 


“The Kazakh writer, Olzhas Suleymenoy, for instance, initiated the 
Nevada-Semipalatinsk Movement to protest nuclear sites and testing in 
Kazakhstan and has had great success in his endeavors. For some of the 
Principles that contribute to an Islamic environmental ethic, which has 
become an issue in a number of Islamic forums in recent years, see 
S. Parvez Manzoor, “Environment and Values: the Islamic Perspective,” in 
Ziauddin Sardar, Ed., The Touch of Midas, Manchester, Manchester 
University Press, 1984, pp. 150-69. For some of the ecological problems 
that have been troubling Central Asians, see “The Greening of the Soviet 
' Moslems,” The Middle East (London), November 19839, p. 23. 

See, e.g., Chingiz Aitmatov, The Day Lasts More Than a Hundred 
Years, Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 1983. 

See, e.g., an article by the Uzbek writer Adyl Yakubov in Pravda 
Vostoka, May 6, 1988; N. Usmanoy, loc. cit.; and Ozbekistan adabiyati va 
'San"ati, cited in Critchlow, loc. cit. 
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The Shah i-Zindeh complex of mausoleums in Samar- 
kand, the object of Islamic pilgrimages and historic 
national identifications. 


TASS from Sovfoto. 


faddinov object to dismissing classic Uzbek poets or 
works of art as reactionary because of their positive 
depiction of Islam or because they propagated Sufi 
ideas.°” 

Central Asian nationalism has not to date been sole- 
ly, Or even mainly, Islamic in nature. It has a number of 
other components. It has long been and remains today 
on the whole xenophobic, above all anti-Russian, as 
was made quite clear at some of the recent demonstra- 
tions.°° The Central Asian elites have been jealous of 
any infringement on what they see as their due rights or 
perquisites with regard to appointments to local official 
positions, and have resented their lack of authority in 
decision-making on internal republic issues, including 


37William Fierman, “G/asnost’ in Practice: The Uzbek Experience,” 
Central Asian Survey, No. 2, 1989, pp. 10-11. 

38As early as 1969 at the so-called Pakhtakor riots in Tashkent, slogans 
had been brandished saying “Russians, Go Home!" See Boris Kamenetskiy, 
Rusifikatsiya i natsional'noye vozrozhdeniye v Uzbekistane (Russification 
and National Rebirth in Uzbekistan), Tel Aviv, private edition, 1987. The 
xenophobia was manifest not only in the Fergana Valley pogroms but also 
in Novyy Uzen’, where Kazakhs lacking housing and employment turned 
against unidentified Caucasians who had allegedly been given both 
homes and work at the expense of the indigenous population. 
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education, art, literature, and religion.°? 

The dissatisfaction of the central party establishment 
and Gorbachev personally with the practice of assign- 
ing office based on nationality,“° which was widely dis- 
cussed in the media and at political forums in the wake 
of the Alma-Ata demonstrations that were precipitated 
by the replacement of Kazakh Communist Party First 
Secretary Dinmukhamed Kunayev by the Russian Gen- 
nadiy Kol’bin, was inevitably resented, especially since 
Gorbachev has made unmistakably clear his gut pref- 
erence for Russians in top positions at the center. More- 
over, inthe late 1980's, Moscow conducted large-scale 
purges of bureaucracies in Central Asia, espeCially in 
the Fergana Valley, accusing those dismissed (and by 
implication Central Asian party apparats in general) of 
xenophobia, nationalism, corruption, and tolerance for 
Islam. 

The activities of the Uzbek Popular Front, Birlik 
(Unity), established in November 1988, are indicative 
of the trends of present-day Central Asian nationalism, 
although Uzbek nationalism has some unique charac- 
teristics, for example, a desire to attain a leadership po- 
sition in Central Asia as the region’s largest indigenous 
nationality and the one whose language and culture 
seem most identifiable with those of pre-Soviet Turke- 
stan. Apart from the struggle for its own legitimization, 
Birlik's main activity from March through October 1989 
centered on legally establishing Uzbek as the repub- 
lic’s official state language. This was probably the main 
issue for nationalists in most Central Asian republics as 
the 1980's drew to a close, and in all of them, the lan- 
guage of the titular nationality has been recognized, or 
seems on the verge of being recognized, as the state 
language. In Kirgizia and Turkmenistan, however, the 
period of implementation is to be drawn out. Given the 
acculturation to Russian of the local intelligentsias and 
the recognition on the part of the Kirgiz and Turkmen 
elites that their republics still needed their nonindigen- 
ous inhabitants, an extended period for acquiring the 
use of the local language seemed essential.*' 

A closely related issue is the study of the Arabic 
script. One of the Soviet leadership’s reasons for 
switching from the Arabic to the Latin and then to the 
Cyrillic script for Central Asia was to break with a literary 
tradition that had had a strong Islamic influence and 
with literary activity in other Islamic countries. As a re- 
sult of Soviet policies, in the second half of the 1980's 
reportedly most of the students graduating from lan- 
guage and literature departments in Uzbekistan’s uni- 
versities and scientific institutions could not read the 
Arabic script and were ignorant of their literary heri- 
tage—which had been written in Arabic, Persian, and 
Chagatay. 


To remedy this situation, it was first suggested that 
Tashkent State University train specialists for the study 
of Central Asia’s classical literature. By the summer of 
1987, it was further advocated that study of the Arabic 
script be introduced as a subject in the high-school 
curriculum.‘ (Interestingly, the Uzbek poet Mukhamad 
Salikh preferred to urge the study ofthe ancient Turkic, 
or “runic,” script used in Turkestan prior to Arab rule, in- 
sisting that the Uzbeks’ cultural heritage really had its 
origins in Turkic culture.*° The writer Nadir Narmatov 
argued that if the Arabic script were taught in schools, 
its surreptitious use in teaching religion would de- 
crease. The link between Arabic script and religion ap- 
parently takes place when believers accept as pupils 
young people interested in learning the Arabic script 
and proceed to teach them religious practices as well.*4 

At least some of the activity connected with making 
the language of the respective republics’ titular nation- 
alities the state language broached the issue of the Ara- 
bic script as well. Thus, at a nationalist demonstration 
held in Dushanbe early in 1989, demands included not 
only recognition of Tajik as the republic’s official lan- 
guage, but also a return to the Arabic script.*° By the 
school year 1989/1990, the Arabic script was indeed 
being taught in some schools in the Tajik republic.*° 

Another such issue is the translation of the Koran into 
the local tongue, which seems to be proceeding in all 
the Central Asian republics. This has aroused consid- 
erable interest. The editor of the Uzbek-language 


3°The best known of the campaigns initiated by the center against 
Central Asian republican leaderships and the one that has perhaps led to the 
most ill feeling among indigenous elites has been in Uzbekistan, where 
USSR Procuracy investigators Telman Gdlyan and Nikolay Ivanov, together 
with a group of fellow investigators, brought criminal charges against 70 
people who had been connected with former first secretaries Sharaf Rashidov 
and Inamdzhon Usmankhodzhayev. The procedures adopted by Gdlyan 
and Ivanov led to counter-charges by many Uzbeks that the investigators had 
violated the norms of socialist legality, and some of the accused were 
exonerated. For details, see TASS in Russian, May 19, 1989, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, May 22, 1989, pp. 56-59. See also Timur Pulatov, “Corruption 
ls Being Uprooted,” Moscow News, Jan. 7, 1990. 

49See, e.g., Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, Jan. 18, 1987. 

41Throughout the region, too, the proclamation of the language of the 
various republics’ titular nationalities as their state language seems to be a 
cause of concern for the nonindigenous, particularly the Slavic, 
inhabitants, many of whom have been in Central Asia for all their lives without 
having learned the local tongues. See, for example, Komsomolets 
Turkmenistana (Ashkhabad), Oct. 7, 1989, quoted in Bohr, “Turkmenistan 
under Perestroika.” In Tajikistan, it is reported to be the cause of an 
increasing outmigration of Russians, a trend that has been noted regarding 
the region as a whole in the decade between the 1979 and 1989 


censuses. See Ann Sheehy, “1989 Census Data on Internal Migration in the — 


USSR,” Report on the USSR, Nov. 10, 1989. 

42Ozbekistan adabiyati va san"ati, Dec. 5, 1986, and July 10, 1987. 

43See Annette Bohr, “Restoring the Uzbek Cultural Heritage: Uzbek 
Literary Journal Proposes Study of Ancient Turkic Script,” Radio Liberty 
Research, Dec. 5, 1988. 

44\bid., Jan 1, 1988, and May 18, 1988. 


Sharq yulduzi, replying to numerous inquiries regard- 
ing the delayed appearance of the translation in his 
journal, explained that this was due not to official inter- 
ference, but to the complexities of the task and the 
need for every word to be confirmed by both religious 
_ Officials and linguists, and yet to be comprehensible to 
ordinary people.*” 

National movements have been active on a number 
of other social, economic, and political fronts. For 
example, Birlik has protested the outmigration from the 
region of Central Asians, the inmigration of Russians, 
the bureaucratic practices of the republic’s leadership, 
the hazing of Uzbeks in the Soviet armed forces, and 
the neglect of ecological problems.*® It has also taken 
issue with a number of aspects of the cotton monocul- 
ture, which was imposed on Uzbekistan in the 1920’s 
and is considered largely responsible for many of the 
republic’s ecological and socio-economic problems.*9 

At least one rally organized by Birlik condemned the 
Moscow-initiated military intervention in Azerbaijan in 
January 1990. The gathering, which was attended by 
some 600 people, was addressed by Birlik leaders and 
the imam of a Tashkent mosque, and prayers were read 
from the Koran for the souls of Muslim Azeris who had 


| “This had already been in the offing for several months at least; see, e.g., 

| Tajikistan-i soveti (Dushanbe), Nov. 25, 1988, trans. in BBC, Summary of 

| World Broadcasts |, Jan. 4, 1989; and Kommunist Tadzhikistana, Jan. 7, 

, 1989. The commission set up by the Tajik SSR Supreme Soviet to prepare the 

_ draft law on the status of the state language in the republic also received 

| letters requesting the introduction of the study of the Arabic script in genéral 

(obshcheobrazovatel’nyye) schools. See Kommunist Tadzhikistana, 

_ Feb. 25, 1989. The official report of the demonstration (ibid., Feb. 26, 

1989) did not speak of this specifically, but mentioned the equivalent slogan: 

_ “We demand the revival of the old Tajik culture.” 

“SEden Naby, “Tajiks Reemphasize Iranian Heritage as Ethnic 

| Pressures Mount In Central Asia," Report on the USSR, Feb. 16, 1990. 

| ‘7Ozbekistan adabiyati va san’ati, Feb. 23, 1990. In the first 1990 issue 

_ of the Kirgiz literary journal Kirgizstan madaniyati, the Kazi of the Muslims of 

_ Kirgizia, Sadikdzhan Kamalov, applauded the initiative of the Kazakh 

_ Newspaper Qazaq adabiyeti in publishing chapters from the Koran and noted 

that the Kirgiz, too, have expressed a growing interest in publishing a 

_ Kirgiz translation of the Koran. See Azade-Ayse Rorlich, “Islam in Kirgizia: the 

_ Making of a Conscious Believer,” Radio Liberty Research, Apr. 26, 1990. 

_In Turkmenistan, a special group of experts is already preparing a Turkmen 
translation of the Koran. See Bohr, “Turkmenia under Perestroika,” p. 17. 

“®Birlik staged demonstrations in Tashkent on March 19, April 9, and 

October 1, 15, and 19, 1989; for the first two, see Timur Kocaoglu, 

: “Demonstrations by Uzbek Popular Front,” Report on the USSR, Apr. 28, 
1989. For the complaint about hazings, see James Critchlow, “Uzbek Army 
Recruits Believed Murdered to Avenge Fergana Killings,” ibid., Nov. 3, 

1989. 

“The most serious of the ecological problems, the drying up of the Aral 
Sea, which has already had and is continuing to have dire consequences from 
the point of view of health, agriculture, and climate in parts of Uzbekistan, 
Kazakhstan, and Turkmenistan, was largely brought about by the construction 
of the Kara Kum Canal, used to sustain the cotton monoculture. 

Another major health problem has been the extravagant use in the 
cotton fields of pesticides, which have contaminated the atmosphere, the soil, 
and water resources. See, e.g., Annette Bohr, “Health Catastrophe in 
Karakalpakistan,” ibid., July 21, 1989. 
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been killed during the events in that republic. The Birlik 
leadership has also held talks with its counterparts in 
the Azerbaijani Popular Front.°° 

Significantly, a number of the causes advocated by 
the local nationalists were actually taken up by the Uz- 
bek republic leadership under the new party first secre- 
tary, Islam Karimov, who seems to be intent on proving 
his own Credibility in the eyes of the Uzbeks and espe- 
cially their intellectual elite.°' Both the Uzbek and other 
Central Asian leaderships have received concessions 
from Moscow concerning the size of the cotton quotas 
their republics were expected to deliver in the coming 
years, and the price to be paid for this commodity.°° 

There is throughout Central Asia a growing sentiment 
that the area's relative backwardness is due, in large 
part, to a Moscow- initiated policy of exploiting the re- 
gion’s natural resources and neglecting the develop- 
ment of its industry, in what orthodox Marxists would 
surely call the best colonial tradition. According to the 
Turkmen SSR’s first party secretary, Saparmurad Niya- 
zov, enterprises and organizations under all-Union 
(rather than republic) jurisdiction received nearly 60 
percent of the capital invested in the republic.°° The 
percentage of the population with an income that is be- 
low the country’s official subsistence level is much 
higher in Central Asia than elsewhere in the country, a 
situation that the rapid increase of the population only 
exacerbates.’ Clearly, there is an incentive to try to 
redress some of these inequities. 


SORFE/RL, Daily Report, Jan. 26, 1990. 

®'Thus, at the Uzbek party Central Committee Plenum on November 24, 
1989, Karimov complained that enterprises—many of which are subordinate 
to all-Union ministries—were not hiring local workers despite the severe 
unemployment in the republic; instead, the firms preferred to “recruit ready- 
trained employees from other regions of the country.” According to Adyl| 
Yakubov, secretary of the board of the Uzbek Writers’ Union, both the Central 
Committee and the Tashkent City Party Committee had adopted 
restrictions on hiring workers from outside the republic. Poetess Gulchera 
Nurullayeva in an interview published in the magazine Mushtum also 
pointedly called for an end to inmigration of nonindigenous workers. See 
James Critchlow, “Uzbeks Demand Halt to Russian In-Migration,” Radio 
Liberty Research, Feb. 29 ,1990. 

°2See, for example, Turkmenskaya Iskra (Ashkhabad), Aug. 20, 1989. 

°3/zvestiya (Moscow), Apr. 18, 1989. The Turkmen SSR exports to other 
republics virtually all its raw materials, including more than 95 percent 
of its cotton and gas, and 70 percent of its silk. See Turkmenskaya I/skra, 
Aug. 20, 1989. Only 42 people per 1,000 population are employed in the 
industrial sector as against an all-Union average of 140 per 1,000 (ibid., 
Dec. 15, 1989), and surely Slavs are disproportionately represented 
among the 42. 

°4See Bohr, “Turkmenistan under Perestroika.” These problems 
connected with the low standard of living in Central Asia have been evident for 
some years. See Alastair McAuley, “The Soviet Muslim Population: Trends 
in Living Standards, 1960-1975,” in Yaacov Ro’i, Ed., The USSR and the 
Muslim World. For a more current assessment of some of Central Asia's 
economic troubles that are largely the result of the subordination of the local 
(fn. continued on p. 58) 
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Other objectives of national leaders and public 
figures in the Central Asia of the 1980's have been the 
rehabilitation of writers and political personalities con- 
demned in the 1920’s and 1930's as bourgeois nation- 
alists and/or counterrevolutionaries and of national ep- 
ics condemned by the party in the early 1950's. They 
have met with considerable success in these efforts. 
Similarly, they have endeavored to fill in some of the 
blank spots in their history (such as the dimensions of 
human losses incurred during collectivization in Ka- 
zakhstan) and to rectify a number of distortions (such 
as the presentation of their conquest by the Russians in 
the 18th and 19th century as a voluntary joining of the 
Russian Empire).°° Central Asian intellectuals are also 
concerned about the numbers of their nationals who do 
not even know their native language, the situation of fel- 
low nationals who live outside their titular republics, and 
the education of the younger generation.°° 

In February 1990, Birlik itself split, the new splinter 
group calling itself Erk (Independence), the name of a 
political party that in the 1920’s had sought full inde- 
pendence for Turkestan. The new organization seeks 
“real independence” (podlinnaya samostoyatel'nost’) 
for Uzbekistan within the framework of a renewed Sov- 
iet federation. It also criticizes Birlik for not using the po- 
litical opportunities created by the processes of pere- 
stroyka and democratization, insisting that “national 
problems” cannot be solved by “spreading false ru- 
mors,” making false accusations against people, insti- 
gating them to disturbances, and stimulating animosities 
among nationalities.°” In other Central Asian republics, 
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economy to the needs and plans of the central authorities in Moscow, see 
Leslie Dienes, “Central Asia and the Soviet ‘Midlands’: Regional Position and 
Economic Integration,” in Milan Hauner and Robert L. Canfield, Eds., 
Afghanistan and the Soviet Union: Collision and Transformation, Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1989, pp. 61-100. 

5§See, e.g., Azade-Ayse Rorlich, “ ‘Adilet-—The Kazakh Chapter of 
‘Memorial’,” Report on the USSR, Jan. 26, 1990; also, interviews with the Turkmen 
writers Rakhim Esenov and Tirkish Dzhumagel’d’yev, Turkmenskaya Iskra, 
May 5 and July 7, 1988, and Oct. 6, 1989. 

The issue of the Russian conquest is not a new one; indeed, it has 
pervaded historiographical debates since the early 1930's. In the words of Adyl 
Yakubov, “For decades, we have been arguing whether we joined Russia or 
were conquered.” Loc. cit. For a pre-Gorbachev work by an Uzbek writer that 
presented the Russian conquest of Central Asia in a negative light, see 
Mamadali Makhmudoyv, “Immortal Cliffs,” which first appeared in 1981 in the 
Uzbek literary journal Sharg yulduzi. 

5§Qazaq adebiyeti (Alma-Ata), Feb. 23 and Mar. 2, 1990; and Leninshil 
zhas (Alma-Ata), Mar. 3, 1990. 

57Komsomolets Uzbekistana, Mar. 2 and 30, 1990, and lecture by one of 
Erk's leaders, the Uzbek poet Mukhamed Salikh at a lecture at Georgetown 
University on Mar. 5, 1990. On differences between Birlik and Erk, see 
RFE/RL, Daily Report, Apr. 23, 1990. Itis not clear to me whether the latter source 
added its own interpretation to Erk's program, which may conceive of 
independence the same way Gorbachev does—within the framework of, for 
example, a confederation—or whether the dynamics of the situation brought 
about a change in the position of Erk as a group and of Salikh personally. 


calls for sovereignty have also been heard, although 
this sovereignty is apparently to be exercised within the 
confines of a Soviet federation or confederation.°® 
Central Asian nationalism has not turned its attention 
exclusively against the external enemy or threat. Tradi- 
tional hostilities between local nationalities, long nur- 
tured by the Soviet regime, have remained strong.°? 
Hostility is blatant between Tajiks and Uzbeks, the 
former regarding two towns belonging to the Uzbek re- 
oublic—Bukhara and Samarkand, in both of which a 
considerable Tajik population remains—as primarily 
Tajik cities.©° Indeed, there is said to be little love lost 
between Birlik and the Tajik popular front, Rasto- 
khez (Resurrection), which emerged in late 1989.°" At 
the same time, Birlik has apparently been the inspira- 
tion for the creation of similar popular fronts in Kazakh- 
stan, which boasts large numbers of informal groups, 
and in Kirgizia and Turkmenistan. However, Birlik ap- 
pears to have been markedly cautious in encouraging 
the formation or activities of other popular fronts in Cen- 
tral Asia, presumably so as not to expose itself to 
charges by Moscow that it is subverting the status quo.© 


Islam and Politicization 
of the Movements 


The general tendency of Central Asian elites to focus 
on secular matters and play down issues of religious 
significance seems to be coming under pressure in the 


88See, e.g., an article in Qazaq adebiyeti, trans. in JPRS-UPA, 
Jan. 11, 1990. 

59For the way these animosities were promoted and preserved by the 
Soviet authorities, see, e.g., Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone, The Dilemma of 
Nationalism in Soviet Central Asia: The Case of Tadzhikistan, Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1970. 

6°The central authorities have several times stated that should they give 
in to the Armenians on the issue of the control of the Nagorno-Karabakh 
Autonomous Oblast, they would have other similar border questions on 
their hands, mentioning specifically Tajik demands vis-a-vis Uzbekistan. 

Perhaps in order to reduce tensions, the various republics have 
conceded cultural rights to their inhabitants of other Central Asian 
nationalities. Thus, e.g., Tajiks in eight oblasts of the Uzbek SSR can now 
send their children to schools that either give Tajik language lessons or have 
classes with Tajik as the language of instruction. See RFE/RL, Daily 
Report, Jan. 31, 1990. 

61The head of the organization, Bagir Abduljaber, said that it had 
members in a number of Tajik cities; that, like Birlik in Uzbekistan, it was open 
to people of all nationalities; and that it sought to be involved in all aspects 
of the republic's political, social, and cultural life, to help solve the republic's 
ecological problems, and to advocate its economic autonomy. Ibid., 
Jan. 24, 1990. 

621n Turkmenistan, the sister association is actually called Agzybirlik, 
also meaning unity, which was founded in September 1987 but was not 
sanctioned by the local authorities. Its main demands centered on 
promotion of the Turkmen language, history, and art, and on ameliorating the 
republic's health conditions and ecological situation. See Komsomolets 
Turkmenistana, Oct. 7, 1989; also, Turkmenskaya Iskra, Jan. 21, 1990. 
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Gorbachev era. The national movements have become 
increasingly politicized and have attempted to broaden 
their base. As glasnost’ has developed and taken on 
new dimensions, the local intelligentsias have increas- 
ingly had to bear in mind the aspirations and needs of 
their constituencies, now essential if these elites are to 
make their clout felt at the center. Their adaptation to 
Populism ‘has entailed aligning themselves with the 
sentiment of their fellow nationals, most of whom reside 
in the countryside and from whom they have become 
largely isolated. 

One of the most blatant and profound differences be- 


tween the programs of the intelligentsia and the popu- 


lation they were claiming to represent seems to have 
been over the question of Islam. Nonetheless, the intel- 
lectuals, too, sense that they belong to the ‘umma, to 


dar al-ls/am, as a result of which they take a growing in- 


terest in the political and spiritual evolution of the Mus- 
lim world outside the USSR. The Central Asians, and 
particularly the intellectual elites among them, who 
have been the most vocal in asserting national rights, 
are rediscovering the region’s traditional culture. This 
attaches them further to Islam, which is the leitmotif in 
traditional Central Asian literature and philosophy. 
(This movement back to traditional culture is known as 
mirasism, from the Arabic word for patrimony, miras.)®°° 

If in the view of Central Asians being a Muslim means 
being a member of the original indigenous population 
of the region, rather than, for instance, a Russian, Ukrai- 
nian, or even Volga Tatar settler, then it denotes a sym- 
biosis between a religious and a national identity. In- 
deed, it is commonly said in these parts that a non- 
Muslim cannot be a Kazakh, or Tajik, or Kirgiz.°4 
However, there is nothing to preclude an atheist from 
identifying himself as a Muslim. In other words, the Is- 
lamic component has become a fundamental facet of 
all Central Asian nationalisms or national conscious- 
ness—as part of the national heritage—without it 
necessarily signifying religious practice. 

As noted above, most of the prominent intellectuals 
in the towns—people, say, in their 40’s and 50’s, at the 
height of their influence and careers—seem generally’ 
not to be believers or at least not to be persons for 
whom religion is an anchor and framework for social 
and political activity. The rural population and probably 


®Bennigsen has written extensively on these topics. See, e.g., 
Alexandre Bennigsen and Marie Broxup, The Islamic Threat to the Soviet 
State, London, Croom Helm, 1984. 

®4in the words of an Uzbek Communist Party journal, “One of the socio- 
Psychological reasons for the preservation of obsolete ritual is the 
identification of religious and national, following the traditional stereotype 
according to which every genuine Uzbek, Turkmen, Tajik, Chechen, etc., must 
be a Muslim.” See Osipova and Iskanderoy, loc. cit. 


also the urban student body, grown to political con- 
sciousness under the influence of the Iranian revolution 
and the war in Afghanistan, appear, on the other hand, 
to see in religion an excellent instrument for making 
their demands felt. (The increasing religiosity of the 
younger generation and the enhanced sway of religion 
upon it is not a characteristic only of the Soviet Muslim 
population; it is true for virtually the entire country.) 

As aresult, Islamic slogans, green banners, and pic- 
tures of Knomeyni seem to have appeared whenever 
and wherever there have been disturbances in Central 
Asia (and also in Azerbaijan),°° even though they have 
not been part of the program of the leaders and initiators 
of those particular demonstrations that were organized, 
for instance, by Birlik. Indeed, the leaders have consis- 
tently tried to play down the Islamic factor in the distur- 
bances and demonstrations of the Gorbachev era.© 

Conversely, the Soviet authorities, including Mikhail 
Gorbachev himself, at times have sought to link the dis- 
turbances that have taken place in Central Asia and Ka- 
zakhstan with Islam.°” The objective seems to be to 
discredit Central Asian nationalist movements as back- 
ward, primitive, reactionary, and therefore inimical to 
perestroyka. The message is, among other things, that 
their grievances are hardly worth attention. There 


®SThis may not include the disturbances in Ashkhabad and Nebit-Dag 
(also in Turkmenistan) on May 1 and 9, 1989. 

The disagreement over the role of religion in the demonstrations and 
disturbances that have occurred in Central Asia concerns other issues which 
are not directly connected with the topic of this article, such as the 
phenomenon of female suicides, which has apparently grown markedly over 
recent years (the latter half of the 1980's). Thus, some Soviet observers 
have insisted that the suicides have resulted from the extravagant use of 
pesticides in the fields in which women, often pregnant women, are 
employed, causing serious health problems and not infrequently the death or 
deformation of newborn babies. Another school attributes the suicides to 
the persistence of behavioral norms and marriage customs that have become 
intolerable to the new, more educated generation of young women. See, 
for example, Sovet Turkmenistany, Feb. 4, 1989, translated in JPRS-UPA, 
June 8, 1989. One article on the issue of the enhanced incidence of 
suicides in Central Asia questions the generally accepted view that they are a 
largely female phenomenon, insists that self-immolation is not the most 
frequent form of suicide, and attributes the suicides to a variety of factors, 

- including general despair over-the low standard of living and problems 
between parents and children. See Komsomolets Tadzhikistana (Dushanbe), 
May 7, 1989. | am indebted for this information to Professor Muriel Atkin of 
George Washington University. 

®7On June 13, 1989, referring to the disturbances in the Fergana Valley, 
Gorbachev said in Bonn that Islamic fundamentalism had “bared its teeth.” 
See Central Asia and Caucasus Chronicle (London), July 1989, p. 3. On 
January 19, 1990, Gorbachev similarly accused Muslim extremists of causing 
the disturbances that were shaking the Azerbaijan Republic. Interestingly, 
Tehran has also attributed the Azerbaijan events to local Islamic 
feeling—although for different reasons (it certainly is not interested in 
stressing Azeri nationalism, which might have repercussions in Iran's northern 
province of Azerbaijan, with which some more radical activists in the 
Soviet Azerbaijani Popular Front are known to be desirous of reuniting). See 
Financial Times, Jan. 4 and 20, 1990; RFE-FL, Daily Report, Jan. 8, 1990; 
and The New York Times, Jan. 19 and 21, 1990. 
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seems even to be the implication that the Central Asian 
nationalists are of doubtful loyalty to the Soviet Union as 
a whole and that the use of force in putting down mani- 
festations of discontent is justified.°° (It is precisely this 
sort of official formulation that has led the leading fig- 
ures of the national movements to downplay manifesta- 
tions of Islamic populism; they wish to show that they 
are indeed still playing the political game according to 
the rules laid down by the center.) 

igor’ Belyayev, who seems to be a well-placed and 
influential observer of these topics, in an article entitled 
“Islam and Politics,” accused ‘Muslim fanatics, Sufis 
who penetrated the ranks of the students, of manipulat- 
ing the young people who participated in the well- 
known December events [in Alma-Ata] . . . and even 
[manipulating] a professor.’©? Soviet officials claimed 
that the anti-Meskhetian riots in Fergana Valley in May- 
June 1989 were caused by the Meskhetians’ refusal to 
join a movement designed to unite the Central Asian 
population under the banner of Islam,’° and that the 
slogans brandished at the disturbances were: “Smoth- 
er the Turks! Smother Lenin's degenerates—the Rus- 
sians! Glory to the Banner of Islam, the Islamic reli- 
gion and Ayatollah Khomeyni!’”’ The Uzbek SSR party 
First Secretary Rafik Nishanov also mentioned “the 
appearance of green banners within the columns of 
those committing excesses [and] the distribution of 
fliers containing religious symbolism and signed by a 
previously unknown religious organization called the 
‘Holy Uzbeks’.””* 

Some local elements also characterized the actions 
against the Meskhetians as a jihad or holy war. The fact 
that they took place in the area of Kokand in the Ferga- 
na Valley—a stronghold of traditional Islam, the loca- 
tion of important holy places (e.g., the Shah-i Mardam), 


®t is perhaps a measure of Gorbachev's “success” that well over one- 
half of the RSFSR population is said to be actually afraid of a possible Muslim 
insurgency. New Times (Moscow), No. 16, 1990. This includes not only 
conservatives, but, for instance, so liberal a figure as USSR Supreme Soviet 
deputy and deputy mayor of Moscow, Sergey Stankevich. This is 
according to Héléne Carrére d'Encausse, from an address at Georgetown 
University, Washington, DC, Apr. 25, 1990. 

69/ jteraturnaya Gazeta, May 13 and 20, 1987. In 1989, following the 
appeals to the Congress of People’s Deputies by Kazakh writer Mukhtar 
Shakhanov, an investigating commission of people's deputies was set up 
to evaluate the Alma-Ata events objectively. Although Shakhanov delivered a 
report in the commission’s name to the Kazakh SSR Supreme Soviet in 
November 19839, it was not even summarized in the press, and no full report of 
the commission's findings has as yet appeared. See Report on the USSR, 
Feb. 9, 1990, pp. 25-27. 

70See my essay, “Iran’s Islamic Revolution and the Soviet Muslims,” 
loc. cit. 

This was the testimony of Lt-Gen. Vyacheslav Pankin, head of the 
Interior Ministry Main Directorate of Criminal Investigation, reported by TASS, 
June 14, 1989, trans. in BBC, Summary of World Broadcasts |, June 16, 
1989. 

”2Pravda Vostoka, June 17, 1989. 
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and one of the main areas for Basmachi operations in 
the 1920’s and early 1930’s—illustrates the powerful 
potential of national and political demands that find 
expression in Islamic religious terms. 

A Moscow News appraisal of the disturbances in Du- 
shanbe of February 12—14, 1990, raised the possibility 
that “Islamic fundamentalists who are allegedly closely 
linked with Afghan and Iranian co-religionists” were the 
“guiding hand” behind the demonstrations, although 
others ascribed this role to “corrupt elements” or even 
the republic leadership, who, it was suggested, ‘pro- 
voked the bringing-in of troops to retain control.””° 

The effort of the Soviet regime to discredit the nation- 
alism of the country’s Muslim peoples by associating it 
with Islam is not new.“ By the late 1980’s, however, as 
it became clear that the regime was going to have to 
make its peace with both national feeling and religion, 
this approach had become a less prominent feature of 
antireligious propaganda, which preferred now to dis- 
tinguish between the two. In fact, this propaganda now 
tries to show that many of the attributes associated by 
nationalist writers and intellectuals with Islamic prac- 
tice preceded the advent of Islam in the region and are 
connected with earlier, pre-Islamic customs. ’° 

Thus an Uzbek doctor of philosophy, presumably 
part of the antireligious propaganda apparatus, has 
stressed the need to differentiate between religious 
customs and nationa! customs that have nothing to do 
with religion. He accused those who were modernizing 
Islam of endeavoring to falsify the reactionary role Islam 
has played in Uzbek history and to conceal the fact that 
ithad seriously impeded national progress. While those 
“modernizers” sought to link the Uzbeks’ high ethical 
qualities to Islam, these ethical qualities had, in his 
view, survived over the centuries not thanks to Islam, 
but because they were innate to the Uzbeks prior to Is- 
lam’s advent.’© Even under g/asnost’, the Uzbek party 
leadership, in a resolution on improving internationalist 


education, disparaged continuing ‘attempts to identify | 


religious-patriarchic customs as national traditions and 
local characteristics.””” 

Some manifestations of Central Asian nationalism 
have, indeed, displayed a specifically Islamic and ex- 


73Moscow News, Feb. 28, 1990. 

74See my articles, “Religion as an Obstacle to Sblizhenie: The Official 
Perception,” loc. cit., and "The Task of Creating the New Soviet Man: ‘Atheistic 
Propaganda’ in the Soviet Muslim Areas,” loc. cit. 

75This was very Clear in the captions at the exhibition “Nomads, the 
Masters of the Eurasian Steppe,” which was displayed from November 17, 
1989, to February 18, 1990, at the Natural History Museum, the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC. 

76Sovet Ozbekistoni (Tashkent), Jan. 15, 1987, quoted in JPRS-UPA, 
June 4, 1987. 

77Pravda Vostoka, Apr. 12, 1989. 


in Dushanbe. 


tremist coloring. For example, a Wahhabi mullah, Ab- 
'dullo Saidov, was said to have urged his followers to 
petition the 27th CPSU Congress (in 1986) to establish 
an Islamic state in Tajikistan (an idea he had been nur- 
, turing for some time). Failing in this, he allegedly asked 
his followers in April 1986 “‘to virtually take up arms” to 
|achieve this goal. The authorities were openly con- 
cerned about Saidov’s popularity, especially among 
the younger generation (when Saidov was arrested, a 
group of his supporters held a demonstration to de- 
mand his release).’® 
__ The situation in Tajikistan was so serious in 1986-87 
that according to the chairman of the Tajik republic 
KGB, V. V. Petkel’, there had been dozens of trials of 
“tingleaders—supernumerary Muslim clerics who not 
Only fanned religious sentiment but also called for a ji- 
had against the existing system.”’° Petkel’ said these 
people sought to “infiltrate party, soviet, and law en- 
se ie = Vo ein a OR cand yep) oie 


| ”Kommunist Tadzhikistana, Feb. 12, 1987. 
j Ibid., Dec. 30, 1987. 
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Tajik demonstrators face Soviet troops on February 15, 1990, outside Tajik Communist Party headquarters 
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—Novosti via Wide World Photos. 


forcement organs in order to facilitate the implementa- 
tion of hostile designs.” Indeed, he linked “‘the overt, or- 
ganized, hostile activities of religious extremists” with 
foreign ideological centers and their anti-Soviet deeds. 
The secret police official also raised the problem of 
draft dodgers. Some of them, in his view, were simply 
afraid of being sent to Afghanistan; others did not wish 
to leave the republic from “religious and parochial 
(mestnicheskiy) motives,” under the negative influence 
of relatives. “Unfortunately,” Petkel’ continued, ‘there 
is no reduction in the number of young men susceptible 
to religious prejudices,” and some of the draft dodgers 
simply went to other regions in their own oblast or to oth- 
er parts of the republic, “where they began to study the 
dogmas of Islam, and thus avoided military service.” 
In 1989, a person working at the philosophy depart- 
ment of the Tajik SSR Academy of Sciences, Mirbobo 
Mirrakhimov, reportedly told voters in one district not to 
elect a Russian to the post of people’s deputy, because 
that individual would bring in more Russians, build 
large houses for them, and squeeze out the Tajiks. Mir- 
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rakhimov predicted that within a decade not a Russian 
would remain in Tajikistan, at which point Tajiks would 
“build our Islamic republic.” According to the KGB 
source that published the report on Mirrakhimov’s ac- 
tivities, “certain strata of the population” were particu- 
larly responsive to his argumentation.°®° 

Two American correspondents who happened to ar- 
rive in Dushanbe in the course of the February 1990 
riots were clearly impressed by the Islamic element, 
even though they were told by a Soviet journalist that re- 
ligion was “just a pretext” and that the young people 
pay “no attention to the mullahs.” They saw one mullah 
take the microphone in the square, which was packed 
with 10,000 men—there was ‘not a woman in sight"— 
and sing out the Arabic call to prayer. According to this 
account: 


Mesmerized, the Tajiks as one man. . . raise their 
hands in the traditional Muslim posture of worship. . . . 
Except for the wail of the mullah, a total hush has 
descended upon the gathering. After the prayer call, 
the mullah reads a sura [chapter] from the Koran 
honoring the dead. Three minutes later, the prayer 
and reading are over, but there is an unmistakable 
new militancy in the air.°' 


The crowds called for the resignation of the republic 
leadership, an end to the sale of pork in public markets, 
the punishment of soldiers and militia responsible for 
shooting civilians, and the departure from Tajikistan of 
all who are not Tajiks. The correspondents were told 
that elections in the square had brought in new leaders, 
people’s representatives, who were “unmistakably Is- 
lamic in orientation . .. and some of them want Islam to 
be declared the national religion of the republic.” Others 
at the gathering called for open borders with Afghani- 
stan; and still others, total economic independence 
from the USSR. 

While extremist expressions of Islamic nationalism 
seem to be more common in Tajikistan than in other 
parts of Central Asia, they must not be seen as pertain- 
ing solely to that republic, even if, when they appeared 
elsewhere, they were thought to draw their inspiration 
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®Ibid., Sept. 16, 1989. The article, which was authored by a KGB 
“press group,” pointed out that Mirrakhimov, who spelled out his plans at 
the “Ru-ba ru” discussion club, used methods reminiscent of the Black 
Hundreds under the tsars and of the Nazis, blaming the “non-Tajiks”’ for all 
the ills that had befallen the republic: the growth of crime, the pollution of the 
atmosphere, the high infant mortality. He also spoke against the Uzbeks, 
who were next on his list for expulsion after the Russians. 

81Time (New York), Feb. 26, 1990. The correspondents were also told 
that the Tajiks were directing their ferocity against those of their own women 
who were not sufficiently “Islamic.” 
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from Tajikistan. Two people from the Tajik SSR were 
said to have distributed in 1988 in one of Ashkhabad's 
kolkhoz markets a book entitled Jihad, by the 20th-cen- 
tury Muslim thinker and polemicist Syad Abu al-A'la 
Mawdudi, which reputedly hurled “slander” and ‘the 
darkest accusations . . . against [the] socialist struc- 
ture.”®2 The two, who visited frequently in both Ashkha- 
bad and the republic’s border regions, had given the 
book as a gift to enthusiasts and preached that their 
“new acquaintances should educate their children in 
the spirit of Islam and stop at nothing for its sake.” They 
were also reported to have ‘‘tried to create nationalistic 
tendencies among the people.” The apparent goal was 
not Turkmen nationalism, but rather a general Central 
Asian or Turkestani nationalism directed against Rus- 
sians, Europeans, and the powers that be in Moscow. | 
Indeed, to counter the arguments of the visitors from | 
Tajikistan, the Imam-kazy of the Muslims of the Turk- 
men SSR, Nasrulla Ibadullayev, and Imam of Ashkha- 
bad Khezretguly Knanov were quoted as saying that Is- 
lam never incited believers to fight against their own 
government or to disregard the laws of their country.& 

Another important factor that has to be mentioned | 
here is religious propaganda from abroad, particularly 
from Iran. An article in a Turkmen newspaper told of “a | 
certain group of individuals” who were said to be “try- 
ing to promote the rights of Muslims and their own na- 
tionalistic interests . . . making an effort to slander our | 
building of socialism, to harm our international reputa- 
tion, and to shake the supports of the historic solidarity 
which has come into being among the Soviet peoples. ” 
These people were said to be ‘calling religious believ- 
ers to holy war,” preaching the need for believers to 
save Islam in all its aspects. The situation was not to- 
tally unexpected in view of the “alarming events . . . in 
some neighboring states” and the ‘direct offensive in- 
fluence” inside the USSR of “foreign representatives of 
countries following an Islamic ideology.” Iran was not 
mentioned by name, but the allusion was unequivocal, 
especially when the authors of the article emphasized 
that “significant factors in these countries are making 
a major effort to stress holy war as the basic way to- 
conduct a struggle with religious nonbelievers and to - 
spread this concept among the adherents of Islam who | 
live in the Soviet Union.”4 | 

One-third of Turkmenistan’s young people are 


SS 


82The reference seems to be to Mawdudi's Al-jihad fi'l-islam written in 
the 1920's. For the thought, activity, and writings of Mawdudi, see Leonard 
Binder, Religion and Politics in Pakistan, Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA, 
University of California Press, 1961. 

83Sovet Turkmenistany, Apr. 7, 1989, trans. in JPRS-UPA, Aug. 22, 
1989. 
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thought to listen to Turkmen-language broadcasts from 
lran and Afghanistan. The Turkmen authorities regular- 
ly complain of the negative influence of Iranian radio 
and television; no less than 38 radio stations that 
“discuss Islam and the exporting of the Islamic revo- 
lution” are said to be active along the Soviet-lranian 
border. Since the Soviet troop withdrawal from Afghani- 
stan, Afghan mujahedin are reported to have doubled 


| their efforts to smuggle subversive materials and weap- 


ons into the Soviet Union.®° These broadcasts, cas- 
settes, and written materials are said to encourage reli- 


| gious and national sentiment among the Central Asians. 


They are allegedly “aimed primarily at completely falsi- 
fying the USSR’s nationality policy, more precisely, at 
promoting the theses that the Turkmen national culture 


| and language have been ‘destroyed’ and that the Turk- 
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men people are being ‘Russified’. 

The same source stresses that Iranian propaganda 
also seeks to awaken interest in Islam “and other anti- 
quated traditions,” mixing “the national feeling of the 
Turkmen people with religious remnants,” and leading 
“listeners to overestimate the value of the Muslim way of 
life.” lIran had also mounted a letter campaign, purport- 
edly originating from relatives of Soviet Turkmen citi- 


| zens, propagandizing the Muslim way of life.®° 


| Conclusion 


lt was Soviet nationalities policy that first fostered in 
Central Asia the idea of separate national cultures and 
identities based on ethno-linguistic criteria. Among oth- 
er considerations, this effort was motivated by Mos- 
cow’s fear of Pan-Ilslamism, which had been used as a 
slogan in the Muslim areas of prerevolutionary Russia. 
As in other parts of the Soviet Union, Moscow played 


| upon and perpetuated the region's traditional intertribal 


“Islamic in form and national in content. 


and intercultural animosities. This policy inadvertently 
laid the basis for a fusion of Islamic sentiment with the 
nascent national consciousness, which in the words of 
one Western commentator might perhaps be called 
187 


In the late 1980's, local elites were struggling with re- 


| newed accusations from Moscow that their expanding 


national movements were tainted by Islam, even as 


®5Bohr, “Turkmenistan under Perestroika,” p. 19; and Sovet 
Turkmenistany, Mar. 4, 1989, trans. in JPRS-UPA, Aug. 22, 1989. As late as 
February 1990, Chairman of the Turkmen SSR KGB Petr Arkhipov was 
talking of attempts by the Islamic Party of Afghanistan to penetrate into the 
republic. See Sovet Turkmenistany, Feb. 25, 1990. 

®6Sovet Turkmenistany, Mar. 4, 1989, trans. in JPRS-UPA, Aug. 22, 
1989. 

87Subtelny, loc. cit. 
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these elites were finding it increasingly fruitful to enlist 
traditionally Islamic local populations to their political 
causes. In a sense, Soviet officialdom is playing with 
fire when it raises the bogey of Islam to reject legitimate 
political demands of Central Asian nations. 

Does this mean that Islam will cement the various 
Central Asian national movements? So far, the answer 
is no. The effect has rather been to split them from the 
inside. The sole national movement of the region in 
which at least some of the intelligentsia are apparently 
definitely Islam-oriented is the Tajik, where, indeed, 
calls have been heard for the actual establishment of 
an Islamic state; though even here, of course, this does 
not necessarily mean an Islamic state based on the 
shari’a, but one oriented on the Tajik national heritage 
and culture rather than the Russian one. 

The reason for the enhanced Islamic sentiment in Ta- 
jikistan is perhaps because the Tajiks alone of the main 
Central Asian nationalities are of Persian rather than 
Turkic stock and culture, and naturally prefer to empha- 
size a factor that stresses their belonging to the region. 
Some of the Tajik intelligentsia give expression to their 
apprehensions concerning the predominance of a 
Turkic culture in Soviet Central Asia by reaching out to 
and seeking increased ties with Afghanistan and Iran.®8 
At the same time, it cannot be ruled out that under the 
influence, albeit oblique, of the Iranian revolution and of 
the growing perception of the utility of Islam as a politi- 
cal weapon vis-a-vis Moscow, the Islamic component 
will become strengthened at all levels of Central Asian 
national consciousness and activity. 

It is well-nigh impossible to know what the future 
holds for Central Asia. There seems, however, to be no 
doubt that at least some of the younger generation are 
looking simultaneously to Islam and to nationalism. For 
Moscow, the potential danger of this combination is all 
the greater inasmuch as Islam, which is, in the words of 
a Western observer, “the basis of a communal identity 
sanctified by history,” is really known only vaguely and 
hence “can be reconstructed at will.”°? Therefore, al- 
though Central Asians do identify themselves as Mus- 
lims, the political implications of this identification are 
not clear in the present political circumstances beyond 
the fact of clearly separating the collective Muslim “we” 
of the Central Asian periphery from the Russian or Slav- 
ic they” at the center. 

Despite the long history of problems among various 
groups in Central Asia—problems that have, moreover, 
been consciously exacerbated by the Soviet central 


®8See Naby, loc. cit. 
89Martha Brill Olcott in The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), 
Jan. 29, 1990. 
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authorities—Islam, which today seems to be actually 
an impediment to the formation of a homogeneous so- 
ciety among all the Central Asian republics, may in the 
future serve as a unifying factor.2° Indeed, notwith- 
standing efforts of certain Uzbek nationals to present 
their nation as the legitimate leading group of the area 
and their basically secular program as the rallying point 
of the Central Asians vis-a-vis the Kremlin—as is mani- 
fested by the platform of Birlik—Islam is probably the 
only cause or factor that can so unite them. 

There seems as yet to be little coordination among 
the various Islamic activists or cells that exist in many 
parts of Central Asia—a few of whom specifically advo- 
cate the establishment of an Islamic state. Yet the unfa- 
vorable socio-economic conditions of the region, par- 
ticularly the large-scale unemployment among Its youth 
and the lack of housing, as well as the general atmo- 
sphere of frustration and resentment at what the Central 
Asians consider an unjustified economic and social 
discrimination, provide an easily inflammable situation, 


For a study of Islam in Tajikistan that reached a similar conclusion 
regarding the present divisive impact of Islam in that republic, see Muriel 
Atkin, The Subtlest Battle: Islam in Tajikistan, Philadelphia, Foreign Policy 
Research Institute, 1989. 


as has been shown in Alma-Ata, Ashkhabad, Dushan- 
be, Nebit Dag, the Fergana Valley, and Novyy Uzen’.?' 

The entry of Soviet troops and tanks into Baku in Jan- 
uary 1990 and the ensuing struggle of Azerbaijani Mus- 
lims against the Russian conqueror, which the media 
have brought to public attention, cannot but have pro- 
vided food for thought, or perhaps seed for passion, 
among the Central Asians. Yet, it did not prevent the 
outbreak of violence in February 1990 in Dushanbe. In 
the words of a Soviet specialist on Islam, Moscow’s lack 
of understanding for the peculiarities of the Muslim 
world, the distortion over decades of all information 
concerning Islam “by . . . ideological dogma,” and a 
persistent Soviet Islamophobia only heighten the dan- 
ger of an Islamic explosion.22 


°"It is not to be excluded (a) that some of the disturbances were not 
initiated by the local population but were the result, rather, of provocation on 
the part of the local, republic, or even central authorities, or some arm 
thereof, such as the Ministry of Internal Affairs; and (b) that we do not know of 
all the disturbances that take place in Central Asia. Both suppositions are 
supported by an article entitled “An Order to Shoot in Parkent [in Uzbekistan],” 
Moscow News, Apr. 22-29, 1990, p. 5. 

°2Quoted in Paul Goble, “Islamic ‘Explosion’ Possible in Central Asia,” 
Report on the USSR, Feb. 16, 1990. 


Martha Brill Olcott 
| or nearly a quarter of a century the political life of 
| the Soviet republic of Kazakhstan was dominat- 
| ed by the first secretary of the Communist Party 
of Kazakhstan (CPK), Dinmukhamed Kunayev, who 
_ ruled the republic from December 1959 until December 
1986, with a brief interruption.’ However, despite Ku- 
| nayev’s removal and the removal of his close protégés, 
_ his legacy and the manner of his dismissal have influ- 
enced the political agenda of most Kazakhs in the post- 
_Kunayev period. 
_ The Alma-Ata demonstrations of December 1986, 
_ which were a response to Kunayev's dismissal, helped 
_unify the people of Kazakhstan and created a new polit- 
| ical agenda for the republic’s political elite and masses 
| alike. However, Kunayev’s political legacy—the rem- 
| nants of his own ‘“command-administrative” system— 
-and Moscow's slowness in redressing inter-ethnic 
| grievances have hindered progress toward the political 
_and economic restructuring of Kazakhstan. 
| New elite groups are emerging only slowly, and are 
_ having trouble gaining real access to leadership posi- 
| tions in the “reformed” political system of Kazakhstan. 
| But the new government of Kazakhstan, led by the re- 
_public’s president and party first secretary, Nursultan 
Nazarbayev, has been receptive to some new ideas. 
~Nudging from official ‘‘gadflies” such as Olzhas Suley- 
-menov, the first secretary of Kazakhstan’s Writers’ 
_ Union and president of the Nevada-Semipalatinsk Anti- 
Nuclear Movement, has prompted Kazakhstan's lead- 
ership to support popular causes. 
_ But the flexibility of the Nazarbayev government, 
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| Martha Brill Olcott is Professor of Political Science at 
Colgate University (Hamilton, NY). She is the author 
| of The Kazakhs (1987) and numerous articles on So- 
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combined with the vast popularity of Suleymenov’s 
movement, has made it more difficult for more radical 
informal groups to popularize alternative political agen- 
das. Thus, in contrast to the high level of popular disaf- 
fection in many other Soviet republics, the government 
of Kazakhstan is doing a fairly good job placating its 
people. 

The current government has not yet ensured Kazakh- 
stan’s economic autonomy, nor has it found a way to re- 
solve rising inter-ethnic tensions within the republic. 
Unless it does so, the government will face a serious 
political challenge from both Kazakh and non-Kazakh 
political opponents who believe that not just the “old 
guard” but also its current heirs must be removed from 
office before real reform can come to the republic. 


The Alma-Ata Demonstrations 


On December 16, 1986, the Central Committee of the 
CPK convened to accept Kunayev’s request for retire- 
ment and then unanimously chose Gennadiy Kol’bin, 
the first secretary of the Ul’yanovsk obkom, as his 
replacement. Nazarbayev subsequently reported that 
this plenum lasted 18 minutes.* In a February 1990 in- 
terview, he characterized the meeting as “in the worst 
tradition of stagnation (zastoy),” and he admitted that it 
led to the serious demoralization of the CPK and the Ka- 
zakh people.? News of the tight orchestration of this 
CPK plenum, to which the Central Committee members 
were summoned with no advance warning and where 


'Kunayev's fortunes rose and fell with those of Leonid Brezhnev, and as 
a result, he was ousted as first secretary in 1962 and reinstated in 1964. For 
details of Kunayev's career, see Martha Brill Olcott, The Kazakhs, 
Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1987. 

?Kazakhstanskaya Pravda (Alma-Ata), June 8, 1990. 

5Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 23, 1990. 
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Turnover in Kazakhstan’s leadership: left, Dinmukhamed Kunayev, Kazakh Communist Party first secretary 


for a quarter of a century; center, Gennadiy Kol’bin, a Russian provincial party official appointed by Moscow 
to replace Kunayev in December 1986 (in June 1989, he was transferred to the chairmanship of the People’s 


Control Committee of the USSR); left, a 1984 photo of Nursultan Nazarbayev, then chairman of the Council of 


Ministers of the Kazakh SSR, who in 1989 was named to replace Kol’bin as republic party first secretary. 


they were denied the right even to question Kol’bin’s 
nomination, was concealed for more than three years. 

Nevertheless, word of Moscow’s harsh treatment of 
Kazakhstan's party elite quickly spread throughout 
Alma-Ata and its environs. The next day thousands of 
disenchanted young Kazakhs—and Russians as well— 
gathered in Brezhnev Square to protest their discontent 
with Moscow's decision to appoint someone from out- 
side the republic to head the CPK. Communist parties 
throughout the country were being purged, but only in 
Kazakhstan was an outsider brought in to head the 
republic. 

Suleymenov, in his maiden speech to the USSR Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies in June 1989, characterized 
this demonstration as the first peaceful mass protest 
brought on by g/asnost’. But, he lamented, Moscow 
was not yet ready for peaceful protest and so reacted 
as it had for the past 30 years: first, ttoops used force to 
break up the protest, and then Moscow wholly mis- 
represented both the reasons for its actions and the 
course of events.4 

According to the official explanation, the “riots,” as 
Moscow still terms them, were the result of nationalist 
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excesses on the part of Kazakh youths—inspired by 
ringleaders who were drunk or on drugs—who at- 
tacked Soviet militia that were trying to control an ugly, 
unruly crowd through peaceful means. The source of 
the young people’s disaffection was alternately depict- 
ed as greed, on the part of the children of the old elite 
who realized that they could no longer count on a life of 
privilege, and as a manifestation of anti-Russian senti- 
ment. Moscow has always maintained that members of 
the crowd, and not the militia, attacked first. Kazakh- 
stan’s law enforcement establishment continues to en- 
dorse this claim.° 

Those who actually witnessed the events in Alma-Ata 
present a wholly different account. The size of the 
crowd varies from eyewitness to eyewitness, from thou- 
sands to tens of thousands, but all agree on two points: 
that the protest was a peaceful one, and that the crowd, 
although overwhelmingly Kazakh, included numerous 
Russians. 


4Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, June 10, 1989. 
SIbid., Aug. 18, 1989. 


| The reasons for the gathering in Brezhnev Square 
_ varied; most were shocked by Moscow’s choice of Kol’- 
| bin, and many Kazakhs were deeply troubled by the 
/ manner of Kunayev’s removal. As one young Kazakh 
historian put it: 


We are a traditional people who deeply respect age 
,and authority. Many were simply shocked that a Ka- 
/zakh who had ruled so long, and who, despite his 
flaws, had done much that was good for his people 
,and their homeland, should be removed in disgrace. 
To insult Kunayev in this way was to insult the entire 
Kazakh people.® 


Moreover, although public judgments about the vir- 
|tues of Kunayev vary considerably, not only between 
| Kazakhs and Russians but among the Kazakhs them- 
selves, all unanimously hold that the authorities’ treat- 
“ment of the crowds on December 17 and December 18 
_was an insult to all who live in Kazakhstan. Official ac- 
counts list two deaths and more than 200 hospitalized.’ 
Bystanders, however, report dozens, and sometimes 
even hundreds, of deaths, and several hundred se- 
riously injured. 

As a result of Suleymenov’s address to the USSR 
Congress of People’s Deputies, and an even more im- 
passioned speech by another Kazakh writer and 
‘deputy, Mukhtar Shakhanov, an official investigative 
commission was appointed by Kazakhstan's Supreme 

Soviet.® However, the final report of the commission is 
unlikely to end the controversy. Kazakhs displeased 
with official responses to the demand for full disclosure 
of all the records relating to the December “events” 
have created their own informal organization, Zheltok- 
san (December), to continue to press their case. 

The Kazakh activists in this organization have dedi- 
cated themselves to securing the release of the last 
three “political prisoners” serving time for killings linked 
to the December demonstrations.? The violent repres- 
sion of the peaceful demonstration is seen as but an- 
other manifestation of official Russia’s long history of 
harsh retaliation against the Kazakhs'’ efforts at political 
self-expression. Moreover, these Kazakhs, and many 
others—activists and non-activists alike—are suspi- 
cious of how the party and the official Kazakh elite re- 


Personal communications with the author, Alma-Ata, May 29, 1990. 

’Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Dec. 20, 1989. 

®Shakhanov's address is found in Moscow Television Service in 
Russian, June 6, 1989, translated in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: Soviet Union (Supplement—Washington, DC), June 7, 1989, 
Pp. 26. 
| °One Kazakh has already been released; another committed suicide 
while in jail. 
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mained silent for more than two years about Moscow's 
mendacity and mistreatment of the Kazakhs. 

In their own way, the Alma-Ata riots had to have been 
a painful and disaffecting experience for Kazakhstan's 
political elite. Bystanders recall how Suleymenov went 
to Brezhnev Square in an attempt to convince the 
crowds to disperse to avoid further injuries, but was 
booed off the podium. Supposedly because he ad- 
dressed the crowd in Russian, he was seen to repre- 
sent “them” and not “us.”'? But Suleymenov himself 
admits that the Alma-Ata demonstration forced him to 
rethink his own political and personal goals, and led 
him to become a public advocate of Kazakh national 
rights. 

Nazarbayev has been even less forthcoming about 
his thoughts during those December days, but his com- 
ments make it clear that he saw Moscow’s response to 
the demonstrations as in part a political rebuff by the 
center to Kazakhstan’s reformers in general and to his 
leadership in particular. Although Nazarbayev, like all 
of Kazakhstan’s political leaders, had enjoyed Ku- 
nayev’s political patronage,'' by 1984, he had clearly 
allied himself with the reformist elements in the CPK. 
Since his appointment as chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of Kazakhstan in March 1984, Nazarbayev 
had been the “point-man” in Moscow's attack on Ku- 
nayev. Yet, not only was Nazarbayev passed over for 
appointment as first secretary of the CPK, he was not 
even informed in advance of the Politburo’s decision to 
select Kol’bin. ' 

While we do not know the course of Nazarbayev’s 
own political evolution, the political agenda of the Na- 
zarbayev of today little resembles that of the man of 
three years ago. Although Gennadiy Kol’bin made 
some changes in Kazakhstan, especially with regard to 
the language issue, there has been a fundamental re- 
definition of the political goals of the CPK since Nazar- 
bayev took over as first secretary in June 1989, after 
Kol’bin’'s appointment to head the People’s Control 
Committee of the USSR in Moscow (he has since been 
replaced by Boris Pugo). 


1°Suleymenov’s published works are all in Russian. Kazakh critics report 
that he speaks only colloquial Kazakh, and is said to be unable to read and 
write literary Kazakh. However, in a recent interview, Suleymenov details 
his formal Turkological training. See Literaturnaya Gazeta, July 18, 1990. 

"Prior to 1979, Nazarbayev's career had been confined to Karaganda 
oblast. A trained metallurgist, he began full-time party work in 1969 and, by 
1977, he had worked his way up to being second secretary in the oblast. 
From 1979 until 1984, Nazarbayev served as a secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPK. 

'?For details of the attack on Kunayev, see Martha Brill Olcott, 
“Gorbachev's Nationality Policy and Soviet Central Asia," in Rajan Menon and 
Daniel N. Nelson, Eds., Limits to Power, Lexington, KY, Lexington Books, 
1989, pp. 69-91. 
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The Political Agenda of the CPK 


As is true throughout the Soviet Union, in Kazakhstan 
the communist party has been struggling to retain its 
authority over the population and so has tried to project 
anew public image. To this end, the party has changed 
its position on a number of key issues, and now advo- 
cates making Kazakh the state language in the repub- 
lic, eliminating the “blank pages” of Kazakh history, 
supporting the revitalization of Islam, preserving the re- 
public’s natural resources, and instituting ecohomic 
autonomy for Kazakhstan. 


Language policy. In the aftermath of the Alma-Ata 
demonstrations, First Secretary Kol’bin appointed a 
commission to study how inter-ethnic relations could 
be improved in the republic. One of this commission's 
earliest recommendations was to expand both the 
teaching of Kazakh and its role within the public life of 
the republic. During the 1960’s and 1970's, the lan- 
guage of instruction in thousands of elementary 
schools throughout the republic had shifted from Ka- 
zakh to Russian. By the mid-1980’s, as Suleymenov 
has repeatedly reminded audiences, approximately 40 
percent of Kazakh youth were unable to read their na- 
tive language. '° 

In March 1987, in an effort to reverse this situation, 
the Central Committee of the CPK and the Kazakh SSR 
Council of Ministers passed a resolution calling for the 
expansion of Kazakh-language education throughout 
the republic. Shortly thereafter, the republic’s Supreme 
Soviet passed other legislation designed to increase 
the use of Kazakh in state institutions. In areas that were 
predominantly Kazakh, basic services were to be pro- 
vided in both languages. '* But as critical press reports 
quickly made clear, local governments did not have the 
capacity to provide bilingual services. Most oblasts 
lacked two sets of typewriters, not to speak of simulta- 
neous translators, and more often than not petitioners 
to the government writing in Kazakh continued to re- 
ceive responses in Russian. 

Such problems further convinced Kazakh intellectu- 
als that only if Kazakh were made the official language 
of the republic would it be protected and sufficient re- 
sources be found for Kazakh-language education on a 
mass scale. Following the lead of the Baltic republics, 
intellectuals throughout Kazakhstan began to push for 
making Kazakh the republic’s state language. Initial 


'SKazakhstanskaya Pravda, June 10, 1989. 
"4Ipbid., Mar. 4, 1987. 
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drafts of the legislation, written when Kol’bin was still 
first secretary, called for two official languages. In 
pushing for Kazakh to become the official state lan- 
guage, Kazakhs argued that despite the fact that they 
were now a plurality in the republic, '° more than twice 
as many children were being educated in Russian as in 
Kazakh. '© 

The final legislation, which was put forward by Nazar- 
bayev in August 1989, named Kazakh as the state lan- 
guage but afforded Russian nearly equal legal protec- 
tion as the language of inter-national communication. 
Earlier legislation passed in 1987 increased the num- 
ber of hours of Kazakh-language instruction through 
grade 12. The 1989 law, which took effect on July 1, 
1990, makes proficiency in Kazakh a prerequisite for 
receiving a high school diploma beginning in 1992. It 
also mandates that Kazakh will gradually become the 
language of official business in all of the local govern- 
ments of the republic over a five-year period, beginning 
in 1989-90 in regions where more than 70 percent of 
the population is Kazakh. '7 


Kazakhstan’s academic elite is putting a great deal | 


of effort into trying to make the new language law effec- 
tive, and many are active in Qazaq tili, the new Kazakh 
language society. New language texts either have 


been written or are in preparation. In September 1989 | 


and June 1990, two all-republic conferences on the 


practical problems of greatly increasing the teaching of | 
Kazakh within the republic were held in Alma-Ata, with | 


the latter session serving as an occasion for a well-tele- 


vised celebration of Kazakh culture. Kazakhstan's tele- | 


vision and radio services have increased their Kazakh- 


language broadcasts, '® and pressure has been build- | 


ing on them to introduce even more programming in the 
Kazakh language. The new language legislation has 


also increased the rights of national minorities living — 


in Kazakhstan. Facilities for the study of the Uighur, 


German, Tatar, Kirghiz, and Uzbek languages have all - 
been increased, and societies for the preservation of 


these languages have been organized. 


'SPreliminary figures from the 1989 census report 6,531,921 Kazakhs 
and 6,226,400 Russians living in the republic. National’nyy sostav naseleniya 
(The National Composition of the Population), Moscow, Informatsionyy 
izdatel'skiy tsentr, 1989, p. 68. 

181n 1989, 2,021,598 children were being educated in Russian- 


language schools and only 923,990 in Kazakh-language schools. Joint Public | 


Publications Research Service, Soviet Union: Political Affairs (Washington, 
DC), May 8, 1990, p. 1. This figure is particularly striking when one considers 
that because of the higher Kazakh birthrate the proportion of Kazakhs 
among school-age cohorts in the republic is much higher than that of 
Russians. 

'’Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, Aug. 25, 1989. 

'8See ibid., Mar. 31, 1990, for the text of a recent resolution of the 
Central Committee of the CPK on increasing the amount of Kazakh on locally 
produced television broadcasts. 
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| Although many Kazakhs believe that not enough is 
yet being done to popularize the use of Kazakh, many 
Russians oppose legislation making Kazakh the repub- 
_ lic’s state language. Currently less than 1 percent of all 
Russians living in the republic speak fluent Kazakh. 
_ Some Russians accept with equanimity the need to 
learn Kazakh. But far more complain of the injustice of 
| the recent law, arguing that the truly multi-national na- 
_ ture of the republic makes Russian the more natural offi- 
| cial language. 

| Opposition to the language law has been strongest in 
| the northern oblasts, where Kazakhs make up a minor- 
| ity of the population.'? The shift in the curriculum 
_ has led to the dismissal of some Russian-language 
| teachers, and this action has further angered many. 
|The most common complaint is that Russian youths 


i 


| from Kazakhstan will now be less successful in compet- 


ing for places in Russian universities. Moreover, in 
northeast Kazakhstan, the griping has led to the forma- 
tion of political action committees whose goal is to get 
' several northern rayons to secede from Kazakhstan 
and join Omsk oblast in the Russian republic.7° 
__ The Kazakh party leadership is certain to remain firm 
on pushing for the expanded use of Kazakh in the pub- 
lic life of the republic. This is the one issue that easily 
_ unifies all Kazakhs, and to waiver on it would irrevoca- 
_ bly damage Nazarbayev’s prestige. It is a linchpin in 
_ the party’s program to reassert Kazakh control over the 
_ republic, and, in the view of Kazakh reformers, if it en- 
courages disgruntled Russians to leave, all the better. 


__ Rediscovery of the Kazakh past. A critical part of the 
_CPK’s political agenda is to fill in the “blank pages” of 
_ Kazakh history by offering an accurate rendition of the 

history of the Kazakh people in general and of Soviet 
Kazakhstan in particular. This is in keeping with the 
goals of g/asnost’, but it also goes well beyond them. By 
encouraging the rediscovery of the Kazakh past, Na- 
_ Zarbayev is also justifying his policies, whose objective 
_is the reassertion of Kazakh control over the republic. 
_ The rewriting of Kazakh history is designed to establish 
‘historical claims to all of the territory in present-day Ka- 
\ Zakhstan. It is also designed to demonstrate clearly 
| how much Kazakhs have suffered from tsarist and Sovi- 
€t policies, so that they might be inspired to press for 
control over their own economic affairs. 

As is true of all of the Soviet republics, the boundaries 
of Kazakhstan were rather arbitrarily set. The Kazakhs 
have historical claims to all of the territory that currently 
makes up the republic. But other national groups also 
have claims to some of this territory. Moreover, the Ka- 
| zakhs have claims to some territory now located out- 
| Side of the republic. 
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From the Kazakh point of view, the most threatening 
claims are those of the Russians living on the territory of 
the former Semirech’ye Cossacks in eastern Kazakh- 
stan. Ethnographer Viktor Kozlov championed the 
cause of these Russians in an article published in /sto- 
riya SSSR.*' The article created a huge controversy, 
and Kozlov was even publicly chastised by Nazar- 
bayev in an address to the recent 17th CPK Congress.°° 

At the crux of the argument is the question of the his- 
toric relationship between the Russian and Kazakh 
peoples. Were the Kazakhs conquered or did they 
“voluntarily submit” to Russian rule, as official Soviet 
sources still maintain? The question is a very complex 
one, because in 1731 Khan Abul’khayr of the Small 
Horde (one of three Kazakh hordes) signed a treaty 
recognizing the authority of Tsarina Anna. But, as the 
well-known Kazakh writer Anuar Alimzhanov argued in 
a recent interview, it was clearly not Abul’khayr’s inten- 
tion to turn over the Kazakh lands to the Russians, who 
had to use force in the middle third of the 19th century to 
assert full control over this territory.29 

The nature of the Russian takeover would justify a 
claim for independence, and it certainly is justification 
for the current demand for republic sovereignty. For 
now, the leading Kazakh historians have been nervous 
about taking on this question directly, and the CPK has 
concentrated on defending the current boundaries of 
the republic rather than reopening these fundamental 
historiographic problems. Leading Kazakh writers and 
poets, such as Shakharim (1858-1931), who had been 
banned as “nationalists” have been rehabilitated, but 
those who led the opposition to Russian rule, such as 
Khan Kene (Kenisary Qasimov) of the Middle Horde, 
have not. 

Kazakh historians have been more aggressive in re- 
writing the history of the Soviet period. Most of the lead- 
ing figures of Alash Orda, the short-lived Kazakh auton- 
omous government of 1917—19, have been rehabilitated 
as part of the party’s review of the cases of all 35,000 
people charged with political crimes from 1930 to 1953. 
Currently, there are also plans to republish the works of 
all of the major figures of the movement and biogra- 


‘According to the 1989 census, Kazakhs are a minority in the oblasts of 
Kustanay, Paviodar, East Kazakhstan, Karaganda, Dzhezkazgan, 
Tselinograd, Kokchetav, and North Kazakhstan. They are also a minority 
both in Alma-Ata oblast and in the city of Alma-Ata. See Bess Brown, 'Kazakhs 
Now Largest Nation Group in Kazakhstan,” Radio Liberty, Report on the 
USSR (Munich), May 4, 1990, pp. 18-19. 

2°Proceedings of the All-Union Conference of Ethnographers, which 
took place in Alma-Ata, May 28—June 1, 1990. 

2"V. |. Kozlov, “The National Question: Paradigms, Theories, and 
Policy,” /storiya SSSR (Moscow), No. 1, 1990, pp. 3-22. 

22 Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, June 8, 1990. 

°3/ iteraturnaya Gazeta, Apr. 11, 1990. 
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phies of some of these people have already begun to 
appear. Some members of the Alash Orda movement 
who went on to serve the Bolshevik government are be- 
ing more visibly honored; for example, the Kazakh lan- 
guage institute of the republic’s academy of sciences 
now bears the name of Ahmed Baltursunov (1873— 
1937), who organized the Soviet education system 
in Kazakhstan. Only Ali Khan Bukeykhanov (1869— 
1932), adescendant of Abul’khayr and amember of the 
party, remains discredited. However, although the 
Alash Orda movement's support for Kazakh autonomy 
is applauded, the movement is still officially criticized 
for its initial failure to support the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Kazakh leaders such as Turar Ryskulov (1894-1939), 
who supported the Bolshevik Revolution from its incep- 
tion, but were later purged as nationalists, have been 
completely rehabilitated.2* Although most of these peo- 
ple had been exonerated during Kunayev's rule, they 
had not been accorded public recognition in the life of 
the republic. Now they are national heroes, and history 
is being rewritten to cast as villains the Soviet officials 
who purged them. One such villain is F. |. Goloshche- 
kin, who came to Central Asia with Mikhail Frunze in 
1920 and was first secretary of the communist party in 
Kazakhstan during the collectivization drive.*° 

The period of the collectivization drive in Kazakhstan 
is the one now most interesting to the Kazakhs. A great 
debate is currently raging in academic circles over the 
intent of Moscow’s collectivization campaign. Officially, 
collectivization is now described as a severe policy 
miscalculation that created an artificial famine that led 
to 3-4 million Kazakh deaths and destroyed the econo- 
my of Kazakhstan.2° However, some young Kazakh 
historians, members of the informal organization Ar- 
Chives, are asserting that collectivization was a deliber- 
ate policy of genocide on Stalin’s part, and they com- 
plain that the archives of the period are still in- 
accessible to historians. 

Similarly, another period of real controversy is the 
early 1950’s, the years of Nikita Khrushchev’s Virgin 
Lands drive, which Leonid Brezhnev helped direct. The 
CPK has now attacked Khrushchev’s policy as economi- 
cally disastrous, because It further disrupted Kazakh live- 
stock breeding and led to the irrevocable destruc- 


*4Both a biography of Ryskulov and a volume of his collected works 
appeared in 1984. See V. M. Ustinov, Sluzheniye narodu (Service to the 
People), Alma-Ata, “Kazakhstan,” 1984; and T. R. Ryskulov, /zbrannyye 
trudy (Selected Works), Alma-Ata, “Kazakhstan,” 1984. 

See Manesh Kozybayev, “F. |. Goloshchekin. Political Portrait,” Zarya 
(Alma-Ata), forthcoming. 

For an example of the new scholarship on collectivization, see Zh. B. 
Abylkhozhin, M. K. Kozybayev, and M. B. Tatimov, “The Kazakhstan 
Tragedy,” Voprosy Istorii (Moscow), No. 7, 1989, pp. 53-71. 
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tion of Kazakhstan's environment.?’ Dissident Kazakh 
intellectuals argue that official historians continue to 
whitewash the history of this period to downplay the 
racist quality of Moscow's policies. 

Nazarbayev’s policy toward the rewriting of Kazakll 
history has tried to expose the past in a way that pro- | 
vides new legitimacy both to his own leadership and to 
the rule of the CPK. He has emphasized that there were 
honest and patriotic Kazakn communists among those 
who were purged, and has implied that if the vision of 
the Kazakh communists had been implemented, the 
economic development of Kazakhstan would have pro- 
ceeded far more smoothly. Although criticism of the se- 
lectivity of even the new official version of the past has 
emerged, it will take most Kazakhs a long time to ab- 
sorb the wealth of historical material that has been pub- 
lished or is about to appear. As important, by encour- 
aging the “filling-in” of Kazakh history's blank pages on 
terms determined by the party leadership, Nazarbayev 
has managed to address one source of popular con- 
cern while at the same time undercutting potential sup- 
port for opposition groups within the republic. 


New attitude toward Islam. The CPK has also rede- 
fined its relationship to Islam. In recognition of the Ka- 
zakhs’ Islamic heritage, Nazarbayev strongly support- 
ed the successful efforts of the Kazakh clergy to gain its 
own Muftiate, independent of the religious board of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan. This new muftiate was or- 
ganized in February 1990 and is headed by Ratbek-haji 
Nysanbai-ull. In addition, the number of officially sanc- | 
tioned mosques has grown in recent years to 60, and | 
every major city in Kazakhstan has at least one large | 
mosque. Moreover, Kazakhstan's mufti is trying to en- 
list the cooperation of the hundreds of mullahs within 
the republic who lack formal training—and have hither- | 
to lacked official recognition—to create a single Islamic | 
establishment.8 

Some Kazakhs are critical of the government’s ‘“‘en- | 
dorsement”’ of Islam. Members of Kazakhstan’s more | 
secular informal groups see the rapprochement with Is- 
lamic authorities as a cynical effort to harness religion | 
as a means to bolster the party’s foundering fortunes. |, 
At the opposite extreme, religious activists view this | 
seeming conversion by former proponents of atheism | 
as sacrilegious. | 

Nonetheless, most Kazakhs seem pleased with the | 


party’s public recognition of the special relationship | 


7For a clear statement of the CPK'’s official view of history, see the 
lengthy interview with the party's secretary for ideology, Uzbekali 
Dzhanibekov, in Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, May 19, 1990. 

?8See Paul Goble, “The New Mufti in Alma-Ata,” Radio Liberty, Report 
on the USSR, June 22, 1990, p. 21. 


| between Islam and Kazakh nationalism. Kazakhs have 
| lamented the acute shortage of Korans in the republic, 


and pressure has risen for the planned Kazakh-lan- 
guage edition of the Koran to be published even sooner 


| than scheduled.?? 


Nazarbayev’s policies toward religion represent a 
long-term gamble. Nazarbayev is betting that the newly 
created Kazakh muftiate will be able to channel the Is- 


| lamic revival in ways that are supportive of the party’s 


reform efforts. But his new alliance with the clerical es- 
tablishment of Kazakhstan is sure to stimulate an even 


| greater religious revival. In addition, members of A/ash 


(see below) and other unlicensed informal Islamic ori- 
ented groups want religion to be wholly separate from 
the state and are suspicious of a mufti who came to 
power with official approval. They are also critical 
of the decision to create a separate Kazakh muftiate, 
Claiming that this action was designed to cut off Kazakh 


“°Chapters of the Koran have already appeared in Qazag adebieti. See 


| Azade-Ayse Rorlich, “Islam in Kirghizia: The Making of Thinking Believers,” 


ibid., May 11, 1990, p. 21. 


A Central Asian fisherman sits near his vessel, which is stranded on what was forme 
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believers from the rest of their Central Asian brethren. 

As Islam plays a more visible role in Kazakhstan, and 
as people come to acquire more knowledge about reli- 
gion, it will become more difficult for a single state- 
sanctioned religious official to speak for the community 
of Kazakh believers. Unsanctioned Kazakh informal 
groups with explicitly religious agendas are gaining in- 
fluence in southern Kazakhstan, particularly in the cit- 
ies of Dzhambul, Chimkent, and Kzyl Orda. Their influ- 
ence is sure to increase, and as it does, the power base 
of Nazarbayev and the Kazakh party elite is sure to 
weaken, even if these apparatchiki now encourage reli- 
gious invocations at public occasions. 


Ecology and economic sovereignty. |n the end, the 
leadership of the CPK will be only as secure as the eco- 
nomic recovery of the republic. Kazakhstan’s economy 
is adiverse one. The economy in the western part of the 
republic, especially around the Aral Sea, is ex- 
tremely depressed, as a result of a failing oil industry 
and a dying inland sea. Until the past year, however, 
the standard of living, especially as measured by food 
supply, was by Soviet standards relatively good in 
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Waving the Kazakh SSR’s flag, Kazakh students from the Nevada-Semipalatinsk movement petition the Soviet 
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Ministry of Defense on October 7, 1989, to cease nuclear tests in their republic. The signs, from left to right, 
read: “Close the Sary Ozek Nuclear Test Site,” “Close the Semipalatinsk Nuclear Test Site,” “Ministry of De- 
fense, Stop the War Against Your Own People,” “Nevada-Semipalatinsk—The Way of People’s Diplomacy,” 
“We Kazakh Students Are Part of Our Nation,” “No to Nuclear Tests.” 


Alma-Ata and in many of the principal cities of the north- 
ern half of the republic. 

Nevertheless, calls for major economic reforms have 
been increasing in Kazakhstan for the past several 
years, linked first to the growing ecology movement, 
and then in the first half of 1990 to the demand for re- 
public economic autonomy. However, until the Novyy 
Uzen’ riots of June 1989, when unemployed Kazakhs 
assaulted settlers from the North Caucasus, few 
concrete measures were put forward to improve the 
situation. 

Official recognition of the harshness of conditions in 
cities like Novyy Uzen’ existed before the riots. In fact, 
Novyy Uzen’ was itself the subject of an article in Ka- 
zakhstanskaya Pravda just a month before the riots. 
The article highlighted the high rate of unemployment, 
the absence of gas and oil in a region that produces 
both, and the dire health and sanitary conditions in the 
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region.°° However, many still complain that the pas- 
sage of new measures notwithstanding, new jobs have 
yet to be created and food and consumer goods are 
still in very short supply in western Kazakhstan. 

The Nevada-Semipalatinsk movement, organized in 
March 1989 largely on the personal initiative of Suley- 
menov, seems likely to succeed in its primary goal of 
eliminating nuclear testing in Kazakhstan.*'! However, 
this is in large part because the organization enjoys the 
support of the CPK leadership. In fact, the first secre- 
tary of the Semipalatinsk obkom is also head of the ob- 
last Nevada-Semipalatinsk committee. But this support 
was not forthcoming until Suleymenov successfully 
stage-managed a well-orchestrated republic and all- 


°°Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, May 17, 1989. 
5'A test site for chemical weapons is located in Akmolinsk, and nuclear 
warheads are stored at the chemical testing facility at Staryy Ozek. 


| Aral, Balkhash, and Ecology of Kazakhstan, 


Union publicity campaign that included television film 
clips and newspaper photo spreads of blighted areas 
and diseased livestock and people.?* 

There are also complaints that Kazakhstan’s major 


| ecology movements have done well at publicizing their 


aims, but have made few, if any, improvements in the 
standard of living in the republic. Thus, given the now 


| universal support within the republic for eliminating nu- 


clear testing, some believe that the organization should 
devote more attention to the movement's secondary 


| goals—gaining compensation for the destruction of the 
| local environment and the impairment of the health of lo- 


cal residents that prolonged testing has caused. Such 
critics decry the money spent on the May 1990 world anti- 
nuclear congress in Alma-Ata and Semipalatinsk, paid 
for in large part by American and Japanese donations. 
Suleymenov has also been a key organizer in the 
movement to “Save the Aral Sea,” which also enjoys the 
strong support of the CPK.°° This effort is an expansion 
of the work of the “Committee on the Problem of the 
” which 


| was organized in March 1989 and chaired by Suley- 


menov’s fellow writer and USSR Supreme Soviet Depu- 
ty Mukhtar Shakhanov. Here, too, the movement's aims 
have been to try and attract attention to the problem, 
and to enlist assistance and financial aid from 


| all-Union and international sources. But once again, its 


primary aim is not to provide direct assistance to the af- 


| flicted region. 


CPK leaders cite the limited economic resources of 
the region as the primary reason why they are unable 
to address directly these and other ecological prob- 
lems.*4 At first, Nazarbayev made this argument only 
gingerly,*° but now he repeatedly underscores that the 
situation could be rectified if the Kazakhs “owned” the 
natural resources of the republic. These resources— 


| the oil, gas, gold, and copper that lie beneath the soil of 
) Kazakhstan—are the unexploited wealth that could po- 


tentially be used to fund the republic's economic re- 


| covery and environmental clean-up. In all of his recent 


addresses, Nazarbayev has detailed the hard-cur- 
rency earnings that have accrued to the USSR from raw 
materials and goods exported from Kazakhstan, of 
which sum less than 10 percent has been reinvested in 
the republic.2° Thus, the question of protecting the 


| ecology of the republic is now directly linked to that of 
| republic sovereignty. 


For now at least, the question of republic sovereignty 
has overshadowed all other economic questions. Na- 
zarbayev has become a very vocal champion of Ka- 


| zakhstan’s economic autonomy. For example, within 


days of USSR Premier Nikolay Ryzhkov’s announce- 
ment of plans for a regulated market economy and for 
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an accompanying rise in prices, Nazarbayev appeared 
on television to report that prices in Kazakhstan would 
not rise. 

Such apparent independence of mind notwithstand- 
ing, Nazarbayev has approached the question of eco- 
nomic autonomy with caution. Kazakhstan’s economy 
is well integrated with that of the all-Union economy in 
general and the RSFSR’s economy in particular. What 
Nazarbayev terms economic autonomy simply denotes 
greater discretionary authority for officials in Alma-Ata 
to decide their own economic plans, combined with 
setting world-market prices for Kazakhstan's extract- 
able resources. Nazarbayev is not a proponent of radi- 
cal economic reforms, nor has he proposed private 
ownership of property; he favors long-term leasing ar- 
rangements where rights of inheritance are ensured. 
Moreover, critics of Nazarbayev's position report found 
little support within the Kazakh legislature.°” 

However, Nazarbayev seems to understand the po- 
tential vulnerability of Kazakhstan’s economic position, 
as well as that of the other Central Asian republics. 
Thus, he has been pushing for the five republics to work 
in concert to solve their common problems through set- 
ting up direct economic ties and developing an all-Cen- 
tral Asian market. In June 1990, the Central Asian 
republic presidents met in Alma-Ata and signed an 
agreement for economic, social, and cultural coopera- 
tion.2® But even regional cooperation will not rectify 
Kazakhstan’s dying environment, modernize its coal in- 
dustry, or revive livestock breeding. Moreover, if Nazar- 
bayev cannot deal with these problems, he will be un- 
able to preserve the power of the CPK. 


Political Currents in Kazakhstan 


The CPK has patterned its “liberalization” on Mos- 
cow’s timetable for democratic political reforms. Al- 
though the “demands” of Kazakhstan's political elite 


32For an example, see Sobesednik (Moscow), No. 25, 1989. 

38See Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, May 16, 1990, for Nazarbayev's 
statement on the Supreme Soviet of Kazakhstan's plea with regard to the Aral 
Sea. 

The June 6, 1989, edition of Kazakhstanskaya Pravda was devoted 
almost in its entirety to elaborating a program for arresting the deterioration of 
the ecological disaster zones of the republic. These measures were 
targeted for Semipalatinsk, the Aral Sea, and Lake Balkhash. The program 
also included measures designed to reduce air pollution and the pollution 
of the republic's rivers and smaller lakes. 

°8See the interview with Nazarbayev in Ogonek (Moscow), No. 26, 1989, 
pp. 9-11. 

’°See Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, May 23 and June 8, 1990. 

3’Sovety Kazakhstana (Alma-Ata), No. 5, 1989. 

38Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, June 23, 1990. 


Perestroyka in Kazakhstan 


Olzhas Suleymenov, prominent Kazakh writer, com- 
munist party member, USSR Supreme Soviet deputy, 
and leader of the Nevada-Semipalatinsk movement, 
which has protested nuclear testing in Kazakhstan. 


—Photo by the author. 


sometimes go beyond concessions that Mikhail Gorba- 
chev has already promised to grant, Nazarbayev’s criti- 
cisms of the pace of Moscow’s reforms are well within 
tolerable limits, and pale by comparison with those 
offered by the presidents of the Russian and Moldavian 
republics, not to mention those of the Baltic republics. 

Although Nazarbayev undoubtedly wants greater 
political and economic autonomy for Kazakhstan, he 
has absolutely no plans for Kazakhstan to leave the 
USSR. He has remained a steadfast critic of indepen- 
dence for Lithuania, and has criticized the Baltic popu- 
lar fronts for sending “emissaries” to his republic to or- 
ganize political opposition groups.°? 

Whatever personal antipathy he might have toward 
Gorbachev for how he was treated in December 1986, 
Nazarbayev remains a loyal lieutenant of Moscow’s 
communist party leadership. For example, in the meet- 
ing held in early June to begin drafting a new Treaty of 
Union between Moscow and the republics, he was re- 
ported to be the only member of the council of republic 
presidents to support the idea of a strong center.*° 
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Moreover, at the 28th Congress of the CPSU this sum- 
mer, Nazarbayev demanded that the congress endorse 
both increased discipline and republic sovereignty.*' 

The CPK has moved in recent years to advocate 
greater autonomy for Kazakhstan and to try to reassert 
the Kazakhs’ control over their homeland. However, the 
party is only marginally more democratic than it was un- 
der Kunayev. If real debates over policies are taking 
place, they are being conducted behind closed doors. 
The.party appears to be in no danger of splitting apart 
from within. Even the CPK’s 17th Congress gave the 
appearance of being a well-orchestrated event.*2 The 
republic leadership was careful to present a unified 
front, and the calls for greater democratization with- 
in the party were so few as not even to warrant serious 
discussion. 

Kazakhstan’s Supreme Soviet has passed legislation 
on informal organizations that roughly parallels similar 
legislation passed by the USSR Supreme Soviet. Thus, 
Kazakhstan's informal organizations are licensed once 
they complete the necessary formalities. However, with 
the exception of Suleymenov’s Nevada-Semipalatinsk 
movement and a few officially sponsored language so- 
cieties and ecology committees, most receive no offi- 
cial encouragement. Kazakhstan’s party elite seems 
determined to retain control of the republic as long as is 
feasible.*° 

Suleymenov himself plays a critical role in the politi- 
Cal life of the republic, serving almost as an official con- 
science of the party. As a member of the CPK’s Central 
Committee and the first secretary of Kazakhstan’s Wri- 
ters’ Union, he is certainly part of the ruling elite. 
However, he has also made himself into a virtual one- 
man “loyal opposition,” saying things that in the context 
of Kazakhstan's politics sometimes seem shocking, but 
that are moderate compared to the demands of nation- 
alist politicians in other republics. 

Suleymenov has been a popular poet in the republic 
for nearly 30 years, but gained increased notoriety in 
1975 when he published Az i Ya, which retold the Lay of 
the Host of Igor’ tale from a Turkic perspective.** This 


Ibid., Aug. 20, 1989. 

4°/ iteraturnaya Gazeta, June 20, 1989. 

“'Vremya (Moscow), July 4, 1990. 

42K azakhstanskaya Pravda, June 9-12, 1990. 

“For a full survey of informal groups in Kazakhstan, see Bess Brown, 
“The Role of Public Groups in Perestroika in Central Asia,” Radio Liberty, 
Report on the USSR, Jan. 26, 1990, pp. 20-25. 

“4Olzhas Suleymenov, Az i Ya. Esse, publitsistika, stikhi, poemi (Az and 
Ya. Essays, Articles, Verses, Poems), Alma-Ata, “Zhalyn,” 1989. (Az i Ya is a 
complicated pun. The title spells “Asia” [Aziya], but can also be 
interpreted to mean Az, or the old Russian word for “I,” plus Ya, which is the 
modern Russian word for “|.” Thus, Az i Ya can be roughly translated to 
mean ‘my ancient self and my modern self” or “the past and |.”) 
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book, initially banned as heretical, has recently been 
republished in an enormous print-run, and is now pub- 
licly praised by all Kazakh historians.*° 

Moreover, public regard for Suleymenov has in- 
creased because of his activities with the Nevada- 
Semipalatinsk movement and because of the visible 
role that he has played in the USSR Supreme Soviet. A 
member of the Inter-Regional Group of Deputies, Su- 
leymenov has frequently appeared on all-Union tele- 
vision, and has emerged as a public champion of such 
diverse Causes as support for the Armenians in Nagor- 
no-Karabakh, the Georgians whose peaceful demon- 
stration in Tbilisi was violently ended by Soviet authori- 
ties on April 9, 1989, and the citizens of Baku who were 
assaulted by Soviet troops in January of this year. 

Itis hard to pin down Suleymenov's own political phi- 
losophy. He claims to be a democrat, but not an anti- 
communist, although he is not very precise about what 
each term means. He is both an internationalist and a 
nationalist. Suleymenov is an advocate of all-Union 
democratic causes, but is most convincing and articu- 
late as an advocate of Kazakh national aims and Cen- 
tral Asians’ general political concerns. 

Suleymenov’s basic agenda seems to be to push for 
more open government. At the CPK’s 16th Congress in 
February 1986, he demanded that Kunayev’s many crit- 
ics explain why they had sat so long in silence.*° At the 
17th Congress, he demanded that the period of zastoy 
be appraised no less honestly than the rest of Kazakh 
history. But while Suleymenov demands accountability 
of the party elite, he does not really offer a clear alterna- 
tive to it. He can turn out crowds, but he has not offered 
a distinct political agenda. Thus, Suleymenov’s move- 
ment serves as an effective lobby but is not a real politi- 
cal opposition group. 

Suleymenov is without doubt one of the most power- 
ful political personalities not just in Kazakhstan but 
throughout Central Asia. Moreover, he has now agreed 
to serve as acoordinator for all the Central Asian demo- 
Cratic groups, so his influence is sure to grow. Howev- 
er, Suleymenov’s primary goal is to facilitate dia- 
logue between the informal groups and the govern- 
ment rather than to mobilize a new political force.*” 


“The print-run for Suleymenov's work was 250,000. Public praise was 
recently offered by Manesh Kozybayev, director of the Institute of History, 
Archeology, and Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh 
SSR, in his welcoming address to the all-Union Conference of Ethnographers, 
Alma-Ata, May 29, 1990. 

“°Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, Feb. 8-11, 1986. 

“7In his interview in the July 18, 1990, Literaturnaya Gazeta, Suleymenov 
mentioned that he attended both the meeting of the Central Asian presidents 
and that of the Central Asian informal groups, which were held 
concurrently in Alma-Ata in June. 
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New political parties have recently emerged, but 
they are sure to remain politically marginal for the fore- 
seeable future because the CPK elite has managed to 
retain firm control of the newly elected republic Su- 
preme Soviet.*® The Social Democratic Party of Ka- 
zakhstan was organized by several hundred Russian 
and Kazakh intellectuals in June 1990. The member- 
ship of this party hails almost exclusively from the Alma- 
Ata region, and is drawn from Kazakhstan’s branch of 
Memorial and a group called Forum. Only 30 percent of 
the members of this party are Kazakhs, but as the Ka- 
zakhs note, this is sufficient to prevent the party from 
becoming anti-Kazakh. Moreover, the party leadership 
tries to work actively with Kazakhs from the United 
Front, a group that is committed to the rebirth of the 
Kazakh culture and the reorganization of a democratic 
Kazakh republic that is part of the USSR. 

The Social Democrats are hampered by their lack of 
financial support, and they are seeking recognition 
from foreign social democratic parties to help establish 
their party. Party leaders have undertaken extensive 
public opinion polling in Alma-Ata, and in their judg- 
ment the results indicate that their program could 
achieve public support if it were publicized. A poll done 
in February 1990 showed that 50 percent of those sur- 
veyed favored the creation of a multi-party system and 
47 percent favored private ownership.*? The group is 
now working to organize branches in other parts of the 
republic. 

Zheltoksan is now reorganizing as the National Dem- 
ocratic Party, and is headed by Amanzho!l Nelabayev 
and Khosen Murzakhmetov, the latter a former political 
prisoner. This group hopes to draw additional support 
from three other Kazakh informal groups, Zhertsiuk, 
Akikat, and Azamat. The goal of the first group is to pre- 
serve Kazakh culture; the second is a movement of 
young historians; and the third hopes to serve as an 
independent Kazakh youth organization. All these 
groups favor a renaissance of Kazakh culture and 
Kazakh control of the republic. For now, they accept 
Kazakhstan as part of the USSR, but they are working to 
foster the ideal of eventual Kazakh independence. 


48Only 126 of the 270 election districts had two or more candidates run, 
and an additional 165 candidates stood for the 90 seats that were reserved for 
members of “social” organizations. Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, Apr. 4, 
1990. 

4°Unpublished material from the Social Democratic Party of 
Kazakhstan. The size of the sample and the date of the survey are not 
available, but the breakdown of the sample was representative of the 
population of the city. For the program of the Social Democratic Party of 
Kazakhstan, see Programma i ideynaya platforma politicheskoy partii 
Kazakhstana sotsial-demokraticheskogo tolka, “‘Partiya spravedlivosti’- 
“Edilet partivasy"—EP-PS (Program and Statement of Principles of the 
Social Democratic Party of Kazakhstan “Party of Justice’—EP-PS), May 1990. 
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Not all of Kazakhstan's informal organizations accept 
the present boundaries. The “Organization for the Au- 
tonomy of Eastern Kazakhstan” is a Russian group that 
is trying to get the republic's eastern oblasts declared 
as an autonomous region so that they will be exempt 
from Kazakh-language legislation. This group is be- 
coming a powerful lobby in the eastern part of the re- 
public, and some Kazakhs fear it will encourage the for- 
mation of other Russian nationalist organizations. 

A growing Islamic opposition to communist party rule 
is also emerging in Kazakhstan. A number of different 
groups have Islamic nationalist agendas, but informa- 
tion about their membership and their political goals is 
hard to obtain and often contradictory. Thus, itis hard to 
evaluate the threat that these radical Islamic nationalists 
pose. It is also difficult to know precisely how many differ- 
ent informal groups actually exist, as these groups are 
often short-lived and have overlapping memberships. 

One such group is “Turkestan,” with headquarters in 
Tashkent, whose goal is to establish an independent Is- 
lamic state of Turkestan that would unify all five Central 
Asian republics. The leadership in Tashkent claims 
strong support in Kazakhstan, but there is little direct 
evidence of this.°° However, Alash, a Kazakh Islamic 
nationalist group, named after the legendary founder of 
the Kazakh nation, shares many of the same goals as 
“Turkestan.” Alash has branches in all of the principal 
Kazakh cities, but again no precise information about 
its membership is available. Alash advocates Islam as 
the basis of the national regeneration of the Kazakhs, 
and wants Kazakhstan to be part of an independent 
Central Asian confederation. Although A/ash claims to 
seek a peaceful political transition, its political oppo- 
nents in Kazakhstan claim that A/ash is prepared to use 
force to obtain its goals and has armed disciples pre- 
pared to fight for its mission.°' 

There also appear to be plans to form an Islamic 
Democratic Party in Kazakhstan. But it is difficult to de- 
termine whether this is a distinct group, another name 
that Alash organizers use, or the reformulation of an 
earlier group named “Islam and Democracy,” whose 
existence the CPK has long denied.°* Although the ex- 
istence of “Islam and Democracy” is in doubt, its pre- 
sumed leader, Almaz Yesetov, has been subjected to 
constant criticism in the Kazakh press.°% Yesetov is 
editing his own journal, Turkestan, whose first issue 
was printed in Estonia in spring 1990. The second issue 
is Currently in press. 

Turkestan is published in Russian, and includes 
materials about events in all the Turkic republics. The 
content is secular in orientation, but it has a religious 
coloration. The second issue in particular includes pre- 
viously unpublished political tracts by a number of Ka- 
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zakh intellectuals, including Suleymenov, in whose 
company Yesetov is frequently seen. Yesetov claims 
close ties with Islamic nationalist groups throughout 
Central Asia. However, he maintains that he has broken 
with Alash inasmuch as he is now committed to peace- 
ful change in Kazakhstan. 

The deterioration of communist party rule in the cen- 
ter is affecting the political environment in Kazakhstan. 
Political alliances that would earlier have been 
unimaginable now attract little comment, as people 
jockey for position in anew and as yet largely undefined 
political order. For now, none of the informal organiza- | 
tions poses a direct threat to the authority of the CPK. 
But their existence serves as a reminder of the popularly- 
supported items on the political agenda that remain | 
unresolved. 


Conclusion 


Kazakhstan is accustomed to strong leaders, and 
Nazarbayev has moved quickly to consolidate his con- 
trol while working hard to ensure that the Kazakhs get 
fair treatment from Moscow. The CPK’s political for- 
tunes will be determined by the outcome of the repub- 
lic’s quest for sovereignty and by the ability of Kazakh- 
stan’s government to gain this sovereignty quickly 
enough to spur economic recovery. | 

However, Nazarbayev may face more serious politi- 
cal challenges. Kazakh intellectuals continue to de- 
mand an accurate accounting of the Ama-Ata demon- 
strations. Mukhtar Snakhanov has revealed that none of 
the 2,401 demonstrators arrested in December 1986 
were alcoholics or drug addicts, and a government in- | 
vestigator has admitted that local ministry of internal af- — 
fairs officials ordered the attack on the demonstrators. 
Nazarbayev, who then served as chairman of Kazakh- — 
stan’s Council of Ministers, will have to work to dissoci- 
ate himself from the subsequent official “‘cover-up.’”°* 
Moreover, Suleymenov’s efforts to gain a fair evaluation | 
of Kunayev’s rule leaves Nazarbayev vulnerable to fur- 


*°Interviews with “Turkestan” activists in Uzbekistan, July 1990. 

°'However, rumors of thousands of armed Islamic fighters with links 
throughout Central Asia are now commonplace, and can neither be confirmed 
nor discredited. 

°?Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, Nov. 23, 1988; Literaturnaya Gazeta, 

Dec. 7, 1988. 

°*8Yesetov spent nearly three years in jail on drug charges. He maintains 
that he was framed because of his dissident political activities. Personal 
communications with Yesetov, July 1990. 

*4Shakhanov's protest took the form of an open letter to the chairman of 
the KGB, dated May 10, 1990, which appears in Turkestan, No. 2, along witha 
letter from an investigator from the staff of Kazakhstan’s procurator’s 
office. 
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ther charges of political adventurism, as he was one of 
Kunayev's most vituperative opponents. 
But Nazarbayev’s greatest liability is that for all his 
| “new thinking,” he has found no way to juggle Russian 
and Kazakh interests. The simultaneous rise of Russian 
nationalist sentiment and Islamic nationalism creates a 
potentially volatile situation. In a deteriorating econo- 
my, ethnic rivalries are like dry kindling: any spark will 
ignite them. 
Nazarbayev will find it difficult to complete his five- 
year term as president unless he finds a way to bridge 


the gap between the Kazakh and the Russian visions of 
a reconstructed Kazakhstan. Most Russians want a 
more democratic republic, with a strong economy that 
preserves their linguistic domination and their cultural 
autonomy. By contrast, most Kazakhs want the repub- 
lic to become their homeland, where their language, 
faith, and culture dominate, and their environment is 
protected. Over time, these two visions will come into 
greater conflict, and as they do, first Nazarbayev, and 
then Kazakhstan’s party elite, will be toppled. 
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IT WAS easy to predict that the up- 
surge of national expression in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
during 1988-89 would stimulate 
publication of a variety of books. To 
be sure, a half-dozen first-rate treat- 


John A. Armstrong is Professor 
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edition of his Ukrainian National- 
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ments of the entire range of Soviet 
nationality issues had become 
available during the past quarter- 
century: the symposia edited by 
Erich Goldhagen, Ethnic Minorities 
in the Soviet Union (1968) and by 
Jeremy R. Azrael, Soviet Nationality 
Policies and Practices (1978); Rob- 
ert Conquest’s Soviet Nationalities 
Policy in Practice (1967); Jurgen 
Arnold’s Nationalgebietseinheiten 
der Sowjetunion (National-Territori- 
al Units of the Soviet Union—1973); 
Héléne Carrere d’Encausse’s De- 
cline of an Empire (1979); and 
Rasma Karklins’s Ethnic Relations 
in the USSR (1986). But the flood of 
information during the past three 
years, and the dramatic events that 
produced this flood, have so altered 
our understanding of the nationalities 
issue in the Soviet Union that new 
interpretations are in order. 

The volumes under review, like 
their predecessors, basically afford 
a synoptic view of ethnic relations in 
the USSR. Although this approach, 
when pursued competently, can 
enhance comprehension of individ- 
ual ethnic situations as well as of the 
entire Soviet predicament, readers 
trained as social scientists would 
appreciate a synthetic interpreta- 
tion based on theory, or at least the 
kind of pre-theory represented by 
systematic typologies. At the pres- 
ent underdeveloped stage of so- 
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cial science conceptualization of 
ethnic interrelations, though, such 
synthetic interpretations are extraor- 
dinarily difficult to achieve for spe- 
cialists on the Soviet Union. Conse- 
quently, up-to-date synoptic surveys 
are all one can reasonably expect. 

The first, and perhaps best so far, 
of the new synoptic interpretations 
to reach this reviewer was The Na- 
tionalities Factor in Soviet Politics 
and Society, a symposium edited 
by Lubomyr Hajda and Mark Beis- 
singer.' Although | deal with this 
volume in greater detail elsewhere,” 
it Serves as a Standard by which to 
judge the works under review here. 
Despite the large number of con- 
tributors (13), editorial oversight 
has achieved a considerable mea- 
sure of synthetic analysis, notably in 
statistical presentations. Moreover, 
the brief volume contains seven an- 
alytic chapters which, without being 
fully coordinated, apply theoretical 
frameworks to such aspects of na- | 
tionality issues as religion, econom- 
ics, the role of the military, literature, 
and language. 

On the other hand, the book’s an- 
alytic approach did not leave much 


‘Westview, Boulder, CO, 1990. 

See Bulletin of the Association for the 
Advancement of Central Asian Research (Rocky 
Hill, CT), forthcoming. 


space for the treatment of specific 
nationalities, nor did it contain a 
strictly historical treatment of Soviet 


“nationalities policy. Consequently, 


the three books reviewed here, al- 
though not matching the standard 
of analysis of the Hajda/Beissinger 
volume, are highly useful comple- 
ments. The massive work by Boh- 
dan Nahaylo and Victor Swoboda, 
explicitly a “history” of the national- 


ities problem, provides impressive 
chronological coverage of develop- 


ments during the past two decades. 
Gregory Gleason’s approach to 
federalism is also primarily histori- 
cal. But unlike Nahaylo/Swoboda, it 


uses a systematic interpretative 


framework, namely, legal analysis 
of the federal structure. The vivid 
contemporary account by Nadia 
Diuk and Adrian Karatnycky, on the 
other hand, will be especially valu- 
able to the general reader. 


THE work by Gleason applies a sys- 
tematic interpretive framework— 
Namely, analysis of the federal 
- Structure—to the study of the con- 

temporary struggle for republic 
fights in the Soviet Union. He did not 
pioneer in constitutional interpreta- 
tion. In addition to the notable com- 
mentaries by John N. Hazard and 
Julian Towster published in the 
1940’s,? the Arnold monograph 
~mentioned above provided a thor- 
—0ugh public law interpretation. How- 
ever, the Gleason book brings our 

knowledge up to 1989. With the ad- 
Vantage of hindsight, he is more re- 
-alistic than some earlier scholars 
concerning the role of Marxist-Le- 
-Ninist ideology in the federal sys- 
tem: “[T]hrough legerdemain and 
prevarication, the formal guaran- 
tees were ignored in practice or cir- 


9See, for example, John N. Hazard, The 
Soviet System of Government, which has 
appeared in many editions; and Julian 
' Towster, Political Power in USSR, 1917-47, 
' New York, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
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cumvented by means of artful ideo- 
logical reinterpretation. In sum, the 
federal structures were adopted by 
the center to placate national senti- 
ment, were adapted to contain it, 
and were designed eventually to 
destroy it” (p. 5). As Marxist-Lenin- 
ist imperatives lose force, however, 
legal interpretations and legal inno- 
vations such as the new, restrictive 
rules on secession become salient— 
and Gleason’s book corresponding- 
ly more useful. 

His treatment is weaker on the im- 
plications of earlier Soviet maneu- 
vers. For example, Gleason’s ac- 
count (p. 54) of the 1940 annexation 
of Bukovina (which the volume by 
Swoboda and Nahaylo correctly 
describes) is inaccurate. Bukovina 
(not “Bukhovina’) was indeed in- 
corporated into the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, but never into 
the Moldavian Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Rather, parts of 
Bessarabia acquired at the same 
time from Romania were added to 
the small pre-1940 Moldavian 
ASSR, which was then (for the most 
part) removed from the Ukrainian 
SSR to become the new Moldavian 
SSR: 

Chapters 2-8 of Soviet Disunion 
(written by Swoboda) provide a bet- 
ter summary of Soviet nationality 
policy prior to Leonid Brezhnev’s 
rule than does Gleason. The treat- 
ment would have been improved, 
however, had Swoboda systemati- 
cally consulted up-to-date Western 
monographs on nationality policies 
under Stalin and Nikita Khrushchev. 
Moreover, Swoboda’s scant nine 
pages on the significant tsarist 
background to Soviet nationality 
policies are inferior to Roman 
Szporluk’s excellent chapter, “The 
Imperial Legacy,” in the Hajda/ 
Beissinger volume. 

The main thrust of Soviet Dis- 
union, which emerges in the subse- 
quent chapters written by Nahaylo, 
is adense chronological account of 
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nationality developments after the 
accession of Brezhnev. In addition 
to Soviet sources, Nahaylo relies on 
the cogent, detailed analyses by 
Radio Liberty Research and on a 
wide range of other Western stud- 
ies. For the years after 1986, his 
coverage is virtually week-by-week. 
To a greater degree than volumes 
which excel in analysis of the na- 
tionalities problem, Soviet Disunion 
will remain an indispensable factual 
reference book for Sovietologists 
for years to come. 

The Hidden Nations will appeal to 
a rather different audience.* Diuk 
and Karatnycky, a wife-husband 
team whose work was sponsored 
by the Shevchenko Scientific Soci- 
ety in New York, traveled extensive- 
ly in the Soviet Union during 1989— 
90. Fluent in Ukrainian and Russian, 
they encountered nationality con- 
cerns at an intimate, human level. 
This experience gives their book an 
immediacy that familiarity with up- 
to-date written materials alone can- 
not provide. By vividly presenting 
their observations, the two authors 
offer a book that may well reach a 
wider public than the others consid- 
ered here. 

Like other journalistic accounts, 
The Hidden Nations relies on anec- 
dotes. The reader must trust the 
authors’ assurance that these are in 
some sense “representative” of con- 
temporary Soviet society. Where 
the authors are thoroughly familiar 
with the societal context, as in 
Ukraine, their anecdotal approach 
generally works well. Occasionally, 
they are a shade starry-eyed, as in 
their enthusiasm regarding the 
prospects (p. 98) for construction of 
a monument to Taras Shevchenko 
in Lviv; the authors are apparently 


4| read The Hidden Nations in page proofs. It 
will become available in early autumn 1990. No 
doubt pagination, and possibly some details, 
will be altered. 
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unaware of the fact that a monu- 
mental statue of the outstanding 
19th century Ukrainian poet has 
graced Kharkiv at least since the 
1950's. 

In regions (primarily Muslim, as 
will be noted below) with which the 
authors’ acquaintance is limited, 
shrewd personal observations tend 
to take second place to reliance 
on local oral informants. A pitfall 
throughout Soviet history even for 
Pulitzer-prize-winning journalistic 
accounts, until recently such oral in- 
formation was distorted by official 
guidelines imposed on the infor- 
mants. Now local informants can be 
drawn from broader spheres, in- 
cluding adamant opponents of the 
Marxist-Leninist regime. Most, how- 
ever, find it difficult to set aside So- 
viet thought patterns, and still hard- 
er to overcome areas of ignorance 
that official disinformation has fos- 
tered. Moreover, anyone—like the 
present reviewer—brought up in a 
historic American town knows that 
even in an open society, numerous 
factors—reflexes of local pride, glib 
assumptions that natives naturally 
know better than outsiders, and a 
tendency to diametrically oppose 
interpretations previously imposed 
—combine to undermine the reli- 
ability of local informants about ar- 
eas outside the sphere of their per- 
sonal observation. 


ALL four of the authors of Soviet Dis- 
union and The Hidden Nations have 
Ukrainian connections, and hence 
provide exceptionally strong cover- 
age for the “Second Soviet Repub- 
lic.”° At this moment in history, both 
specialists and non-specialists ur- 
gently require such knowledge. 
Ukrainians, nearly one-fifth of the 
Soviet population (and therefore 


‘This expression comes from Yaroslav 
Bilinsky, The Second Soviet Republic: The Ukraine 
after World War Two, New Brunswick, NJ, 
Rutgers University Press, 1964. 


two-fifths of the non-Russians), are 
intrinsically more important than 
any likely combination of smaller 
Soviet nationalities. The present 
Ukrainian situation is so complex, 
not to say ambiguous, that authori- 
tative information on it is indispens- 
able for shaping a coherent view of 
the rapidly evolving Soviet situation 
as a whole. The coverage by Na- 
haylo/Swoboda and Diuk/Karatnyc- 
ky is especially welcome because 
the Hajda/Beissinger book, al- 
though providing numerous analyt- 
ic insights and very useful statistics 
on Ukrainian developments, is 
somewhat fragmented in its cover- 
age of this vital region.® 

The least satisfying treatment of 
Ukraine is in Gleason's book, which 
is weak in its discussion of specific 
features of earlier ‘federal’ ar- 
rangements affecting that republic: 
for example, the virtually autono- 
mous status (under Moscow) of Uk- 
raine’s “councils of the national 
economy” (sovnarkhozy) in the ear- 
ly 1960’s and the special role of 
Ukrainian party provincial commit- 
tees (obkomy) in all-Union party af- 
fairs. While correctly emphasizing 
“national bureaucracies” (that is, 
the republic apparatuses) as the 
principal agents in the implementa- 
tion of the federal principle under 
Brezhnev, Gleason exaggerates 
the degree to which such a national 
bureaucracy emerged in Ukraine 
and a number of other republics. In 
fact, a deep cleavage affected the 
Ukrainian apparatus at least since 
the mid-1960’s. Apparatchiki in Dni- 
propetrovsk and the Donbass, 
whether Russians or ethnic Ukraini- 
ans (as symbolized by V. V. Shcher- 
byts’kyi) developed intense identifi- 
cation with the central apparatus in 
Moscow, whereas a large Official 
Ukrainian segment, headed by 
Ukrainian party First Secretary Pe- 
tro Shelest until his 1972 ouster, 
strove to maximize Ukrainian cultur- 
al expression. Under these circum- 
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stances, the notion of a united ‘“‘na- 
tional bureaucratic” position in 
Ukraine comparable, say, to that in 
Kazakhstan, is far off the mark. In- 
numerable details adduced by 
Diuk/Karatnycky and Nahaylo/Swo- 
boda refute Gleason’s discovery of 
a ‘national climate” permeating the 
Ukrainian scientific community and 
other bureaucratic agencies. 

On the other hand, Swoboda 
tends to exaggerate the suppres- 
sion of the Ukrainian language in of- 
ficial use. Also, the assertion by 
Diuk/Karatnycky (p. 53) that all. 
Ukrainian graduate students are re- 
quired to write their Ph.D. disserta- 
tions in Russian is dubious. Con- 
ceivably this became the norm in 
recent years when Shcherbyts’kyi 
was first party secretary in Ukraine. 
In any case, | read—and reported in 
print—no fewer than five disserta- 
tions on historical subjects written in 
Ukrainian and accepted by Ukraini- 
an educational institutions during 
the late 1940’s and early 1950's.” 

The negative impact of the Soviet 
system on the Ukrainian national 
spirit is vividly portrayed in the inter- 
views conducted by Diuk and Ka- 
ratnycky in Kiev and Lviv. “Among 
Lviv’s senior citizens, one is apt to 
encounter sad eyes, uncertainty, 
and nervousness—all telltale signs 
that glasnost’ has a long way to go 
before it removes the fears built by 
the experiences of decades of ter- 
ror and repression” (p. 90). As late 
as autumn 1989, such old fears 
were reinforced by forcible disrup- 
tion of mass protest meetings. Yet 


®The excellent chapter in Hajda/Beissinger 
by Roman Solchanyk (an expert from Radio Liberty 
Research) is handicapped by his requirement 
to cover (in 30 pages) Belorussia and Moldavia as 
well as Ukraine. Bohdan Bociurkiw, another 
Ukrainian expert, succinctly clarifies the major 
topic of the Ukrainian Catholic Church in his 
chapter on religion, but could not, of course, treat 
most Ukrainian issues. 

7If my 1979 oral informant was accurate, 
dissertations could be presented in Georgian even 
in the Tbilisi Higher Party School. 


the young continue to protest, and 
(in Western Ukraine) old and young 
together attend Ukrainian Catholic 
services. In a way, the countryside 
is worse Off, for no regime change is 
likely to restore its role as the reser- 
voir of Ukrainian traditions and self- 
reliance, since nearly all males, 
especially the young, have left. 
“ ‘We've gotten used to the way 
things are,’ says Maria a sixty-year- 
old retired collective farmer, ‘What 
could | possibly do with the land on 
-my own without the men. Things 
might get worse if we were left each 
to fend for ourselves’ ” (p. 82). 
The issue of uneven develop- 
ment of national consciousness in 
different regions of Ukraine—which 
‘is larger than France—persists. 
Perhaps because of his narrow fo- 
Cus on overtly national concerns, 
Nahaylo ignores the crucial issue of 
the 1989 coal-miner strikes in the 
Donbass, which recurred in 1990. 
Diuk and Karatnycky repeatedly 
but confusedly note the events: on 
p. 17, militant strike committees are 
set up in Ukraine and in Kazakhstan 
(a minor strike locale); on p. 45, the 
July 1989 strikes in the principal 
centers, the Kuznets Basin and Vor- 
kuta, are mentioned without refer- 
ence to the Donbass strikes that 
Quickly followed. On p. 87, the au- 
thors imply, on the contrary, that the 
discontents of the Donbass miners 
“spilled over” from the concerns of 
other Ukrainians, whereas abun- 
dant evidence indicates that the en- 
tire coal-miner movement, starting 
‘in Russian Siberia (Kuzbass), was 
an extraordinarily unified labor pro- 
test, determined (as the authors ad- 
mit) to exclude ‘‘politicians,” includ- 
ing those from the Popular Move- 
“ment for Restructuring in Ukraine 
(Rukh). 
~ Quite possibly Diuk and Karat- 
-nycky are correct in remarking (p. 
95) that “Now more and more min- 
ers from the Donbass, Ukrainians 
and Russians alike, are warming to 
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the idea of an economically sover- 
eign Ukraine.” The startling July 16, 
1990, action of the new Ukrainian 
parliament in adopting, almost 
unanimously, a sweeping declara- 
tion of sovereignty, may reflect such 
support. It is also possible, howev- 
er, that the parliament's principal 
motivation was Boris Yel'tsin’s dy- 
namic appeals, as president of the 
Russian republic, for broader pow- 
ers for all constituent republics of 
the USSR. And, it is worth noting 
that the Kiev parliament did stop 
short of calling for secession from 
the Union. 

Ultimately, both Soviet Disunion 
and The Hidden Nations reach re- 
markably similar conclusions about 
the strength of the Ukrainian nation- 
al movement. On p. 331, Nahaylo 
writes that ‘“Rukh’s mission was 
complicated, though, by the fact 
that Ukrainian feeling remained 
very strong in Western Ukraine and 
much weaker in the more Russified 
southern and eastern parts of the 
republic.” Diuk and Karatnycky 
more precisely refer to the “bed- 
rock” strength of the national move- 
ment among Eastern Rite Catholics 
in Western Ukraine and argue that 
the movement is gaining strength 
among the Orthodox Ukrainians of 
central Ukraine, including Kiev. 
However, ‘in the regions farther to 
the east, support for outright Ukrai- 
nian independence is still weak. 
Many Russians live there and most 
Ukrainians are Russian speakers 
who have lost their links to their 
Ukrainian roots” (p. 96). Hence, 
Rukh recognizes that demands for 
self-determination must be incorpo- 
rated into a framework that “makes 
economic sense for Russified 
Ukrainian miners and _ steel-work- 
ers, whose main concerns are their 
paycheck, the availability of con- 
sumer goods, and food” (p. 97). 


IN contrast to some earlier works 
that assumed Russian nationalism 
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had been replaced by Marxism-Le- 
ninism or Soviet patriotism, all three 
books (as well as the Hajda/Beis- 
singer volume) examine Russian 
nationalism in depth. The authors 
draw on recent monographic litera- 
ture on Russian movements, nota- 
bly the books by John Dunlop.® Na- 
haylo/Swoboda provide a brief but 
trenchant passage (pp. 171-72) 
on the emergence of extreme Rus- 
sian nationalism during the early 
Brezhnev period. In The Hidden 
Nations, discussion of Pamyat’ (The 
Memory Society) and its staunch 
Critic, the Ukrainian writer and edi- 
tor of Ogonek Vitaliy Korotich, is es- 
pecially penetrating. An excellent 
analysis of the style and substance 
of Pamyat’ spokesmen, especially 
their bitter anti-Semitism, is pre- 
sented. Apart from the Russian lib- 
eral Opponents of Pamyat’, there 
are other brands of Russian and 
Pan-Slavic nationalism, such as the 
“union of eastern Slavs,” that en- 
dorse more positive aims (although 
these aims are also objectionable to 
many). But one is compelled to 
agree with Nahaylo’s conclusion 
that, on the whole, irrational thinking 
is more marked among Russian po- 
litical actors than among most other 
national spokesmen, notably Rukh 
leaders. 

On the other hand, the authors of 
The Hidden Nations, in an unfortu- 
nate historical excursus (p. 183), 
exaggerate the peculiarities in the 
earlier development of Russian na- 
tionalism. To be sure, Russian tradi- 
tion does not include a strong dem- 
ocratic orientation—but this is true 
of many nations in East-Central 
Europe and the present USSR. In- 
deed, East-Central Europeans trans- 


See, e.g., John B. Dunlop's The Faces of 
Contemporary Russian Nationalism, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1983; The New 
Russian Nationalism, Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, Washington, DC, 1985; 
as well as his periodic articles in Radio Liberty, 
Report on the USSR (Munich). 
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mitted to Russia a gentry’s con- 
tempt for urban minorities and bour- 
geois pursuits that continues to 
brake economic development to 
this day. Nor is the determined drive 
for ‘ingathering” other Slavs and 
Orthodox Christians altogether pe- 
culiar to the Russians. At some 
stage of their histories, all major na- 
tions, most notably Poles, Castil- 
ians, English, and northern French, 
legitimized comparable expansion 
by appeals to divine missions. But 
the existence of such _ historical 
analogies in no way justifies Rus- 
sian chauvinistic behavior today. 

There are some indications, such 
as protests by Russians against 
calling up reservists to suppress 
the 1989 ethnic strife in Azerbaijan 
—which, curiously, none of our au- 
thors mentions—that Russians are 
beginning to perceive as excessive 
the costs of imperial domination. 
With all due reservations, it appears 
reasonable to hope that the Russian 
nation may become a thoroughly 
acceptable partner in European 
confederal relations. 

Each of these books provides ex- 
cellent discussions of the Baltic na- 
tions, whose initiatives during the 
past three years have done so 
much to force the Soviet regime to 
face up to the problem of real equal- 
ity among nations. One result of 
these overt actions is that informa- 
tion has become highly accessible. 
Nahaylo’s week-to-week coverage 
of this material is just what is need- 
ed to provide a sense of the evolu- 
tion of the Baltic peoples’ position, 
including evidence of overwhelm- 
ing solidarity among members of 
each Baltic nation. Romuald Mi- 
siunas succinctly analyzes this evi- 
dence in his chapter in the Hajda/ 
Beissinger book. Generally, treat- 
ment of anti-Semitism and other 
problems confronting Soviet Jews 
is adequate, and Tatars are cov- 
ered fairly well. In all four books, 
though, lesser Soviet nationalities 


are barely mentioned, and even 
Moldavians and Belorussians re- 
ceive abbreviated attention. 


COVERAGE of the Transcaucasus 
and Central Asia in these books is 
most problematic. For the Trans- 
caucasus, Ronald Suny’s expert 
discussion in the Hajda/Beissinger 
volume stands out. However, his 
treatment is too brief to examine fully 
the tangled background of this area, 
which includes intricate Muslim- 
Christian and intra-Christian rela- 
tions. Unfortunately, neither The 
Hidden Nations nor Soviet Disunion 
appears to have drawn on Suny’s 
book-length treatments, except for 
that on Georgia.? Neither do they 
cite very recent publications by other 
Western experts on the Transcauca- 
sus: Audrey Altstadt, Tamara Dra- 
gadze, and Tadeusz Swietochowski. 

Diuk and Karatnycky falter less 
by omission than by imprudent ac- 
ceptance of local Transcaucasian 
interpretations. In accepting the po- 
sition that mass demonstrations on 
the border of the Nakichevan ASSR 
(part of the Azerbaijan SSR) with 
lran expressed a wish for reunion 
with fellow Azeris in northeastern 
lran, the authors ignore the interpre- 
tations by some specialists that the 
real pressure was to claim the fertile 
land withdrawn from cultivation by 
the authorities to constitute the very 
deep Soviet border zone. Either or 
both interpretations may be valid— 
but it is incumbent on observers to 
seek out the range of plausible 
explanations. 

More generally, the authors are 
prone to accept self-serving state- 
ments, like the local argument that 


°For example, Ronald G. Suny, Armenia in 
the Twentieth Century, Chico, CA, Scholars Press, 
1983, and The Baku Commune 1917-1918: 
Class and Nationality in the Russian Revolution, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1972. For Georgia, see Ronald Grigor Suny, The 
Making of the Georgian Nation, Bloomington 
IN, Indiana University Press, 1988. 
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provocation by KGB or other re- 
gime supporters instigated the 
bloody strife between Azerbaijanis 
and Armenians. Some members of 
the elite of both nations no doubt 
foresaw the danger of giving Mos- 
cow a pretext for armed interven- 
tion. But the record hardly sustains 
the notion of high-level Azerbaijani- 
Armenian harmony; statements by 
Geydar Aliyev, not long ago the 
leading party figure in Azerbaijan, 
condemned Soviet intervention but 
demonstrated little concern for the 
fate of the large Armenian minority. '° 

Over-reliance on local sources is 
still more serious for Central Asia, 
second only to Russia and Ukraine 
in significance for the Soviet Un- 
ion’s future.'' Relative to the Baltic 
and even the Transcaucasus re- 
gion, information on Central Asia is 
hard to obtain. Diuk and Karatnycky 
barely mention Kirgizia and Turk- 
menistan, which they apparently 
did not visit. However, familiarity 
with Western sources would have 
gone a long way to clear up histori- 
cal misconceptions clouding their 
interpretation. The discussion of the 
“orocess of Uzbek nation-building” 
(pp. 156-64) tends toward precon- 
ceived Soviet or Western concep- 
tualizations instead of placing the 
subject in the framework of Central 
Asian history. The authors recog- 
nized a life-style cleavage between 
Uzbeks and Tajiks, but their impli- 
cation that the separation ran along 
urban-rural lines is far from precise. 
Until the 13th century, Tajiks (Per- 
sian speakers) constituted the ba- 
sic sedentary population (peasant 
as well as city-dweller) of the oases. 
Later, most Tajiks in what is now 
contemporary Uzbekistan (in con- 


'°The New York Times, Jan. 26, 1990. 

"Unfortunately, Martha Brill Olcott's very 
brief chapter on the region in Hajda-Beissinger, 
though expert on the Kazakhs, does not 
provide a complete overview comparable to 
Suny’s on the Transcaucasus. 


trast to the Tajiks in Tajikistan itself), 
assimilated to the Uzbeks linguisti- 
cally but not in life-style. Until the 
1920's, within a common Sunni 
Muslim framework there was no 
| clear concept of national distinc- 
tion. At that point, the Bolshevik re- 
gime set up separate republics de- 
lineated by minor linguistic dis- 
tinctions to fragment a heightening 
Islamic Turkestan identity. 

Similarly, the assumption in The 
| Hidden Nations about an “atomized 
| peasantry of Uzbeks and Kazakhs” 
(p. 32), as contrasted to more cohe- 
sive Slavic peasantries, is dubious. 
| Such major authorities as Alex- 
| andre Benningsen and Héléne Car- 
| rere d’Encausse have suggested 
| that Sufi networks in Central Asia 
have paralleled the admittedly 
| strong “murid” underground in the 
North Caucasus. If this is true, 
Central Asian peasants—persist- 
ently dominant demographically— 
| and surviving nomads may be more 
| firmly structured than European 
| contingents of the declining Sovi- 
| et peasantry. Additional evidence 
| points to Central Asian peasants’ 
| maintenance of a coherent, rela- 
| tively uniform life-style derived from 
| Islamic customs. 

A third explanatory problem is re- 
| lated directly to very recent disor- 
| ders in Central Asia. One line of in- 
| terpretation considers the major 
| Cause to be “social immiseration”’ 
| 
| 
| 


(to use the term adopted by Diuk 
| and Karatnycky on p. 216), which 
Produces resentment by local 
“groups against the perceived ad- 
_vantages enjoyed by minorities. 
_ Thus Uzbek assaults on Turkic Mes- 
khetians are explained as resent- 
ment against these newcomers’ ad- 
vantages in obtaining scarce hous- 
ing. Soviet publications, however, 
present a different picture: on the 
whole, they treat the outburst as the 
result of prolonged incitation and 
plotting, and even claim that the as- 
: Saults followed an explicit refusal by 
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Meskhetians to join a pan-lslamic 
front to “get rid of the Russians.” '@ 
Neither The Hidden Nations nor So- 
viet Disunion mentions this striking 
assertion, nor do the two books 
suggest a somewhat parallel inter- 
pretation for the riots in the new 
town of Novyy Uzen’ at about the 
same time. There Soviet dispatches 
did emphasize preferential eco- 
nomic treatment of outsiders, but 
also noted that violence escalated 
between native Kazakhs and the 
large “Caucasian” minority, num- 
bering 20,000 out of 56,000 inhabit- 
ants.'? Inasmuch as the 1970 cen- 
sus (the latest available detailed 
information) indicated that the large 
Gur’yev province, in which Novyy 
Uzen’ is located, had only 6,000 
Caucasian inhabitants altogether, it 
is evident that a sudden “invasion” 
by ethnic aliens was a major factor 
in those riots. It is possible that 
the non-Muslim Armenian contin- 
gent, of indeterminate size, was the 
main target of Muslim resentment. 
Without additional quantitative data, 
it is impossible to choose between 
the two explanations. Again, though, 
a presentation of alternative interpre- 
tations would be very valuable, for 
the true extent of Muslim-Turkic soli- 
darity against non-Muslims is a fun- 
damental consideration for all pro- 
jections about the future of Central 
Asia and the Transcaucasus. 


TAKEN together, the three books 
reviewed plus the Hajda/Beissinger 
volume provide abundant material 
for an observer seeking to draw ten- 
tative conclusions about the direc- 
tion of national interaction in the 
USSR. Except for some portions of 
the Hajda/Beissinger book, though, 
the reader must make a consider- 


'2kKrasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), June 21, 
1989, abstracted in Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), July 19, 1989, 
pp. 22-23. 

'3Compare Soviet Disunion, p. 324, and 
Izvestiya (Moscow), June 20, 1989. 
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able effort to assimilate and assess 
masses of data not fully analyzed. 
Considering that all four books en- 
deavor to cover a very complicated 
on-going process, their accom- 
plishment is laudable. Precisely be- 
cause national evolution is still in 
midstream, however, it is necessary 
to stress gaps and weaknesses, so 
that these books may become start- 
ing points for more definitive as- 
sessments when—regardless of 
the outcome of the national up- 
surge—a period of relative stabili- 
zation occurs. 

Deficiencies are more notable in 
treatments of Central Asia than of 
more accessible European regions, 
which are also more familiar to 
Western observers. Many criteria 
for further investigation apply, how- 
ever, to both Europe and Asia. More 
extensive resort to analytic con- 
cepts, even if a holistic theory of na- 
tional interaction continues to elude 
social scientists, should provide ini- 
tial hypotheses to help researchers 
consider all relevant interpretations 
and avoid missing crucial bits of ev- 
idence. A thorough utilization of ex- 
isting monographic literature, even 
if it relates to chronologically remote 
periods, would also deepen aware- 
ness of potentially crucial factors. 

Neither of these indirect ap- 
proaches is, of course, a substitute 
for directly confronting the mass of 
new information, including that pro- 
vided by increasingly available on- 
the-spot informants. Still, immersion 
in theoretical and background stud- 
ies should refine appraisals of such 
local information. In addition, ob- 
servers of the Soviet nationalities 
scene should constantly keep in 
mind that erosion of the “‘monolith- 
ic’ Soviet ideology has not eliminat- 
ed all sources of bias, most notably 
those resulting from the subcon- 
scious effects of ingrained Soviet 
thought patterns and from newly 
awakened national self-assertion. 
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SHORTLY after the declaration of 
martial law in Poland on December 
13, 1981, Lech Watesa said that the 
suppression of his union was only 
“phase two” of Solidarity’s exis- 
tence (phase one comprising the 
period from its emergence in Au- 
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gust 1980 until the suspension of its 
activities in December 1981). Im- 
plicit in Watesa’s statement was the 
vision that Solidarity would again 
emerge sometime in the future as a 
significant, viable, and legitimate 
political actor in Poland. Watesa 
himself did not pretend to know how 
or when this phase three would 
come about or what it would look 
like when it arrived. Nevertheless, 
his comment was prophetic, and 
Poland has, in fact, entered phase 
three. 

The books under review focus 
largely on phase two,' and they 
show that in many respects this 
phase was unique to Poland. It was 
a period during which established 
political and military actors and en- 
trenched members of the security 
apparatus, using old methods, at- 
tempted to reassert their control 
and reverse the massive process of 
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change that had taken hold of an 
entire nation. But unlike in Czecho- | 
slovakia in 1968 and thereafter, this | 
reassertion of control took place 
without the direct intervention of So- 
viet or other Warsaw Pact troops. 
The process in Poland began under 
the watchful eye of Leonid Brezh- 
nev and continued through the 
short and never fully established 
tenures of Yuriy Andropov and Kon- 
stantin Chernenko, yielding eventu- 
ally to phase three under Mihkail 
Gorbachev. 

In Poland, this period was one of |. 
heightened conflict that, to be sure, 
was never fully resolved. In light 
of the tumultuous and very sudden 
changes that swept Eastern Europe 
in late 1989, anumber of conflicts in 
Poland in the 1980's seem to have 
been played out in slow motion: the | 
internal struggles within a party | 
grasping for opportunities to rees- |’ 
tablish its control and baffled by its | 
disgraced public image; the stand- | 
off between the communist party | 
and society; and the polarization | 
between the security apparatus |. 
and those individuals and groups in | 
society (who in fact constituted a 
substantial share of the population) 


‘Paul Lewis's Political Authority and Party 
Secretaries in Poland, however, begins in 1975 
and ends in 1986. Werner Hahn’s Democracy 
in a Communist Party begins in phase one and 
ends in 1986, midway through phase two. 


who were either seeking to institute 
change or were at least ready to 
embrace change when it became 
possible. 

This essay-review focuses on the 
complicated nature of conflict in 
phase two in Poland, especially as it 
applies to the roles of the commu- 
nist party elite and the security ap- 
paratus within the broader context 
of Polish society. However, new 
conflicts have arisen under phase 
three, and this essay will address 
those conflicts as well. 


IN HIS Political Authority and Party 
Secretaries, 1975-1986, Paul G. 
Lewis argues that the protracted 
Crisis in Poland was less a matter of 
the communist party’s weakness 
than of the inability of its provincial 
committees to implement central 
party directives. Lewis begins his 
| analysis with a description of three 
changes instituted by Edward 
Gierek in the mid-1970’s that con- 
| tributed to the erosion of the author- 
ity of the Polish United Workers’ Par- 
ty (PUWP). The first change was an 
administrative reorganization of the 
party that eliminated the district 
(powiat) level and increased the 
| Number of provinces (wojewodstwa) 
from 22 to 49. Although undertaken 
| inthe name of decentralization, this 
| festructuring in fact increased di- 
rect central control over these sub- 
| stantially smaller provinces. The 
second change was an attempt to 
delineate clearly the lines of juris- 
diction between party and state. 
The third change was the introduc- 
tion of an “economic maneuver,” 
| whereby investments were to be cut 
| in order to decrease Poland’s for- 
 €ign debt and priorities were to shift 
toward the production of consumer 
goods. 

In effect, these changes meant 
that provincial secretaries were un- 
der direct pressure from the central 
leadership to oversee the imple- 
mentation of the “economic maneu- 
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ver’ at the very time that Warsaw 
was attempting to separate the 
functions of party and state. In addi- 
tion, provincial secretaries lacked 
the necessary experience and ex- 
pertise in crucial economic areas to 
supervise the implementation of 
economic reform. Over time, this 
situation led the party apparatus, 
particularly at the provincial level, to 
act as a major source of resistance 
to change initiated during the hey- 
day of the Solidarity trade union 
movement. Moreover, provincial 
secretaries increasingly fell under 
pressure for reform from the party’s 
rank and file and, in some cases, 
had their influence circumvented 
by local party organizations that 
communicated directly with each 
other rather than through the normal 
vertical channels dictated by dem- 
ocratic centralism. 

Lewis explains that although the 
division between Solidarity and the 
party was blurred by the fact that 
one-third of the party’s members 
were also members of the indepen- 
dent trade union, “the major politi- 
cal division lay more between the 
higher levels of the party organiza- 
tion—the Central Committee and 
the provincial committees—and the 
lower level party organizations and 
the rank and file’ (p. 105). This 
statement underlines a fundamen- 
tal misconception about Polish so- 
ciety in the 1980's: that the line of 
polarization ran between party and 
non-party members. True, the early 
to mid-1980's were characterized 
by a major stand-off between soci- 
ety and the communist party that 
was heightened in intensity immedi- 
ately following the declaration of 
martial law and sharpened by the 
sudden substantial drop in party 
membership. However, the most 
distinctive line of polarization in Po- 
land, as elsewhere in Eastern Eu- 
rope, lay not between party and 
non-party members, but rather be- 
tween the security apparatus and 
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those members of society who 
actively or passively opposed the 
Status quo. 

Finally, Lewis argues that given 
its internal divisions, the party was 
effectively neutralized by its inabil- 
ity to meet the conflicting demands 
being made, on the one hand, by 
leading party conservatives calling 
for the invigoration of democratic 
centralism and, on the other, by an 
increasingly assertive rank and file 
calling for the institutionalization of 
intra-party democracy. Political pa- 
ralysis eventually gave way to 
increased military representation 
within the highest party and govern- 
ment bodies, and later to military 
rule in Poland. Amidst continuing 
problems of economic stagnation, 
the party had little opportunity to 
recover either its authority or its 
power. 


THE WORK by Werner G. Hahn— 
Democracy in a Communist Party: 
Poland’s Experience Since 1980— 
focuses in particular on the process 
of democratization within the PUWP 
in late 1980 and in 1981. Hahn de- 
scribes in detail the change in elec- 
tion procedures that forced party 
leaders for the first time to appeal 
openly to their constituencies and 
paved the way for the replacement 
of virtually the entire Politburo and 
Central Committee through the use 
of secret ballots and the endorse- 
ment of multiple candidacies. He 
then follows the fate of that reform 
through the periods of martial law 
and “normalization.” This book is 
exceptionally well-written, system- 
atic, and enlightening in its elabora- 
tion of the dynamics of reform, fac- 
tional struggles for reform within the 
party, the swelling power and out- 
spokenness of the party’s rank and 
file, the success of the rank and file 
in toppling Stanistaw Kania in Octo- 
ber 1981, and the subsequent pow- 
erlessness of the rank and file in the 
face of General Wojciech Jaruzel- 
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ski's consolidated control over the 
military and security apparatuses. 

Hahn makes clear the tensions 
that existed among liberals, moder- 
ates, and conservatives within the 
party leadership and the degree to 
which Kania felt he needed to keep 
conservatives near him in order to 
appease the Kremlin. Kania, in fact, 
had been able to attain his position 
as first secretary of the PUWP by 
carefully maintaining his own mod- 
erate position while keeping both 
liberals and conservatives within 
reach. Although he did this suc- 
cessfully, he resigned his position 
in October 1981 under mounting 
pressure from the party’s rank and 
file. 

Hahn is relatively kind in his eval- 
uation of Jaruzelski, arguing that 
the General’s intention was never to 
abandon totally the many demo- 
cratic reforms the party had adopt- 
ed, but rather simply to put a halt to 
the increasing militancy of some 
factions of Solidarity and to reestab- 
lish control over the collapsing 
economy. Hahn supports his argu- 
ment by pointing out that Jaruzelski 
undertook no massive purge of par- 
ty leaders at the upper or intermedi- 
ate levels and that many of the pro- 
cedural changes enacted during 
the period of reform were reactivat- 
ed once the most severe rigors of 
martial law were lifted. Neverthe- 
less, substantial resignations from 
the party and a series of expulsions 
left the composition of the political 
leadership less diversified than it 
had been in 1981. 

In effect, both Lewis and Hahn 
provide recent histories of the 
PUWP that help in understanding its 
subsequent decline. The authors 
ascribe the party’s demise various- 
ly to its lack of authority at the inter- 
mediate level of its hierarchy, the in- 
ternal conflict it experienced in 
1980-81, and the loss of much of its 
power to the military establishment. 
However, many other factors came 


into play over the years, not the 
least of which was the party’s lack of 
legitimacy in Polish politics and its 
responsibility for the collapse of the 
country’s economy. 


EVEN with the less diversified lead- 
ership that emerged following the 
imposition of martial law, the party 
as a whole could no longer count on 
a “strength-in-unity” formula. One 
might say that the PUWP suffered 
the fate of Humpty-Dumpty. At the 
round-table talks with Solidarity in 
early 1989, it had carefully stacked 
the cards in its own favor, offering 
Solidarity only 35 percent of the 
seats in the Sejm, scheduling the 
partially free elections so early that 
Solidarity had little (many felt too lit- 
tle) time to organize its election 
campaign, requiring that Solidarity 
submit its list of candidates first and 
then selecting its own candidates 
accordingly, and, finally, arranging 
for General Jaruzelski to nominate 
his candidate for prime minister 
with seemingly built-in guarantees 
that his candidate would be ratified. 
The PUWP still lost the June 1989 
elections. 

Since its humiliating defeat, the 
PUWP has had to face squarely the 
depth of its disrepute in Polish so- 
ciety. It is, after all, unlikely that 
the communist party candidates who 
ran and lost in elections to the Sen- 
ate were all less qualified than their 
opposition counterparts. Nor did 
the outcome necessarily represent 
an enthusiastic endorsement of Sol- 
idarity, especially when one consid- 
ers that membership in that organi- 
zation stands today at only 20 
percent of what it had been in its 
1980-81 heyday. Instead, the out- 
come of the elections reflected a 
nationwide vote in favor of change 
and, hence, against communist 
party power. 

Still other forces have come into 
play over the past year. A firm com- 
mitment to the transformation of the 
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economy into a market-oriented 
system, expressed in the form of 
major economic policy changes 
that went into effect on January 1, 
1990, have made earlier communist 
party policies obsolete and the 
leading role of the party apparatus 
irrelevant. It is no wonder, then, that 
the Polish communist party has 
scrambled to reposition itself in the 
new socio-economic order. 

Attempting to adapt to the new 
system, the PUWP voted in January 
1990 to dissolve altogether and to 
transform itself into a left-of-center 
party, the Social Democracy of the 
Polish Republic (SDPR). In the 
course of its transformation, two 
other splinter groups formed. One 
is led by Tadeusz Fiszbach, a re- 
form communist known for his role 
in the Lenin Shipyard negotiations 
of August 1980 while he headed the 
Gdansk party organization, and for 
his subsequent resignation from 
this post in protest against the im- 
position of martial law. Fiszbach re- 
fused to endorse the new SDPR, 
saying it was too closely associated 
with the old PUWP. A group of party 
hard-liners formed a second splin- 
ter party. 

Undoubtedly, the formation of 
more than one party from the origi- 
nal PUWP will dilute the impact of 
society's contempt for the old or- 
ganization. Still, many of the mem- 
bers have names that have become 
synonymous with the Polish com- 
munist party. Irrespective of what 
they call themselves, they will al- 
ways be regarded as communists 
first and foremost. Thus, the party 


(under a new name) is tackling the 
dubious task of distancing itself 


from itself. It is not alone in this re- 
gard. Communist parties through- 
out Eastern Europe have also un- 
dergone similar name changes and 
are engaged in similar efforts. 


THE courtroom was another arena 
where conflict between opposing 


forces in society was played out in 
phase two. The books by Andrzej 
Swidlicki and Jane Cave focus on 
the political trials of the 1980's in Po- 
land, the former broadly and inclu- 
sively and the latter by providing a 
transcript of the proceedings from 
one particular trial. Swidlicki’s book 
covers more than its title, Political 
Trials in Poland, 1981—1986, sug- 
gests. It explains the military’s take- 
over of state institutions (mass me- 
dia, the courts, industrial enter- 
prises), the extraordinary legisla- 
tion enacted under martial law that 
aimed to eradicate all pockets of 
Opposition in society, and the nu- 
merous instances in which prose- 
cutors went beyond these laws or 
applied them retroactively. More- 
over, Swidlicki describes numerous 
Cases in which members of the se- 
Curity apparatus went about intimi- 
dating, beating, arresting, and even 
murdering those whom they identi- 
fied as part of the underground Soli- 
darity movement. As such, this 
book is aS much about human 
rights abuses in Poland in the 
1980's as about the political trials of 
the period. 

What is unique about Swidlicki’s 
work is his description of the fate of 
little-known blue-collar and rural 
Solidarity activists who suffered 
systematic abuses, which most of 
the well-known Solidarity figures 
managed to escape by virtue of 
their international renown. These 
less visible activists were the tar- 
gets and victims of the brunt of mar- 
tial-law legislation and cruelty at the 
hands of the security apparatus. 

Swidlicki is harsher than Hahn in 
his evaluation of General Jaru- 
zelski, portraying him as a relent- 
less foe of change and an unbend- 
ing ruler who set out to break the 
back of the Solidarity trade union. 
Yet, such opposing assessments 
are not necessarily contradictory as 
it stands to reason that Jaruzelski, 
while trying to do away with a move- 
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ment he had forced underground 
was at the same time attempting to 
protect the integrity of his party. 

In his conclusion, Swidlicki ar- 
gues that the strategy of normaliza- 
tion was not the success Jaruzelski 
had hoped it would be, since it 
failed to end popular support for 
Solidarity. In view of the startling 
speed of change in Eastern Europe 
in late 1989, this lesson was per- 
haps the most important one that 
Poland’s phase two had to offer— 
namely, the futility of attempts by 
the military, the party, and the secu- 
rity apparatus to Suppress popular 
pressures for change once they 
have taken hold of the larger soci- 
ety. Justifying his attempt to “re- 
store order’ through the use of 
Poland’s military and security appa- 
ratuses, Jaruzelski argued that his 
imposition of martial law prevented 
a Soviet invasion. By late 1989, oth- 
er East European communist lead- 
erships could no longer argue the 
same and were thus left to act on 
their own, with the full knowledge 
that military rule in Poland in the ear- 
ly and mid-1980's had ultimately 
failed to achieve its goals. That Ni- 
colae Ceausescu proved uneduca- 
ble in this regard is another matter. 

While Swidlicki describes in 
some detail the 1985 trial of Adam 
Michnik, Bogdan Lis, and Wtadys- 
taw Frasyniuk, the edited transcript 
of the proceedings is presented by 
Jane Cave in On Trial in Gdansk. 
The defendants were ‘‘selected” for 
arrest from a group of eight Solidari- 
ty activists who attended a meeting 
to discuss a plan of action in 
response to recently announced 
price increases. They were charged 
with membership and/or leadership 
inasecret or illegal association and 
with provoking social unrest and/or 
with organizing an illegal protest 
action. Because of the international 
renown of the three defendants, this 
political trial was not entirely typical 
of those held in Poland in the 
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1980's. On the other hand, precise- 
ly because these were well-known, 
articulate, high-ranking Solidarity 
leaders and advisers, the transcript 
of the proceedings is particularly 
interesting. 

In the introductory comments to 
her book, Cave provides a back- 
ground to the trial, arguing that its 
purpose was to reassert the power 
of the security apparatus following 
the embarrassment of the arrest 
and conviction of members of the 
security police for the murder of Fa- 
ther Jerzy Popietuszko. In short, it 
was a way of demonstrating that the 
police had not softened. The judge 
and the prosecution never pretend- 
ed to follow normal legal proce- 
dures: defense lawyers were not 
given time to review the records 
and evidence for the trial; the major 
evidence used was fabricated; 
contradictory evidence by expert 
witnesses was not allowed; and de- 
fendants were repeatedly thrown 
out of the courtroom and were not 
allowed to speak on their own 
behalf. 

No publisher of fiction would ac- 
cept such a manuscript, as the text 
completely lacks subtlety or imagi- 
nation on the part of the prosecution 
and is entirely predictable from be- 
ginning to end. The failure of the 
proceedings even vaguely to dis- 
guise the utter baseness and dim- 
wittedness of Judge Krzysztof Zie- 
niuk might qualify it as parody. But 
in fact this is a transcript of words 
that were actually spoken and, as 
such, provides both chilling evi- 
dence of the relentless nature of 
repression and extensive docu- 
mentation of the ignorance of 
the oppressors, who were forced 
through their own stupidity to rely 
solely on the “argument of power” 
rather than on the “power of 
argument.” 

Much has been written of the fail- 
ure of Poland’s economic system 
under communist rule. But virtually 
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no attention has been paid to the 
high cost of repression: the impris- 
onment of semi- and highly-skilled 
workers as well as of members of 
the scientific community who were 
prevented on a long- or short-term 
basis from contributing their special 
talents to society; the large sums of 
money necessary to fund an exten- 
sive security apparatus (including 
judges, prosecutors, censors, infor- 
mants, jailers, and uniformed offi- 
cers) whose principal task was the 
repression of individual freedoms; 
the money and other resources 
used to elaborate the systems of 
law necessary to legalize the re- 
pression, and so forth. In reading 
Swidlicki’s book, one is struck by 
the enormity of the social and finan- 
cial expense entailed by the perfor- 
mance of these tasks. In this re- 
spect, ending repression must also 
be seen as a financial savings. 

The books by Swidlicki and Cave 
encapsulate the polarization be- 
tween certain groups in Polish soci- 
ety. After all, political trials are about 
polarization. These books highlight 
the harm that was done over the 
years by political actors in illegiti- 
mate institutions who attempted to 
assert their power or seek revenge 
against their opponents. The books 
make clear how great a challenge it 
is to seek to reconcile polarized 
groups as a means to assure future 
stability. 

This challenge has been seen 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe in re- 
cent months. In East Germany, for- 
mer Prime Minister Hans Modrow’s 
plan to organize a new security ap- 
paratus was met with great anger 
by opposition leaders and inspired 
large-scale demonstrations on the 
part of East German citizens. We 
have also heard cries from Romanian 
citizens to keep the death penalty in 
force until members of Ceausescu’s 
Securitate are properly punished. 
There, in a country where the power- 
ful did more harm to the powerless 


than elsewhere in Eastern Europe, 
reconciliation is at best many gen- 
erations down the road. 


THE collection of 11 studies and es- 
says edited by J. L. Black and J. W. 
Strong, Sisyphus and Poland: Re- 
flections on Martial Law, comple- 
ments the topics covered in the oth- 
er four volumes discussed here. 
Although many of the contributions 
are well-researched and provoca- 
tive treatments of some of the is- 
sues of the phase-two period in Po- 
land, the book fails to treat some 
very major topics. For example, 
there is no separate treatment of 
martial-law legislation and its imple- 
mentation; the role of the PUWP is 
not discussed; and the book con- 
tains no separate examination of 
Solidarity under martial law, except 
for a very interesting article by 
Hania M. Fedorowicz on “Poland and 
the War for Information.” This piece 
covers Solidarity’s efforts to secure 
access to the media prior to, but 
also during, the martial-law period. 

Robin Alison Remington provides 
an excellent discussion of “The 
Leading Role of the Polish Military” 
in which she describes its Warsaw 
Pact obligations and Jaruzelski’s 
dual role as head of the military 
forces and head of the communist 
party, tracing his political evolution 
from an army general in a military 
uniform to a party leader in a suit. 
She argues that his evolution was 
important to the Kremlin, inasmuch 
as the military's exercise of a lead- 
ing role was contrary to Marxist-Le- 
ninist ideology and the traditional 
leading role of the party. Finally, 
Remington presents the profound 
dilemmas faced by the Warsaw 
Pact when the Polish military, seen 
as crucial to the defense of the re- 
gion because of its size and the lo- 
cation of its forces, had its attention 
diverted from its primary function to 
that of policing the population within 
its own borders. 
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Vincent C. Chrypinski’s “Church 
and State in Poland After Solidarity” 
provides an analysis of the political 
strategies of the Vatican and the 
Polish Episcopate during the period 
of martial law. At the time the article 
was written (November 1983), there 
was much debate about whether or 
not the Church had actually sold out 
to the Jaruzelski regime, since it 
had failed to reflect the hostility and 
bitterness of much of Polish society 
toward the imposed military order 
and talked about reconciliation long 
before most Poles were in the mood 
to consider it. But Chrypinski de- 
fends the cautious policies of the 
Church, which refused to add fuel 
to the fire, and contends that his- 
tory will be kind to Primate Jézef | 
Glemp’s policies during that period. 
Indeed, in retrospect, the policies of | 
the Church were effective in that 
they continued to underscore its 
major role as a mediator in Polish | 
society. In the long run, it will be in- | 
teresting to see how the position 
of the Church changes in Poland, | 
when it will no longer play the role of | 
the primary ideological alternative 
to the communist party. 

Foreign policy concerns are also | 
highlighted in this volume, includ- | 
ing an analysis by Paul Marantz of | 
the “Economic Sanctions in the Po- | 
lish Crisis,” in which he argues that | 
Western sanctions failed to achieve | 
their purpose. The volume also con- | 
tains a scathing indictment, written 
by Richard T. Davies, of Western | 
policy toward Poland in which he 
contends that Western governments 
allowed themselves to be manipu- |! 
lated by both the Kremlin and its | 
“junior partners in Warsaw’ into | 
believing the threat of a Soviet inva- | 
sion, accepting reports of total | 
economic chaos, and assuming re- | 
sponsibility for a return to the cold — 
war if they went ahead with hard- — 
line policies in response to the dec- — 
laration of martial law. 

Despite the weakness of some of | 


its more impressionistic essays, this 
volume does assume an important 
place in the literature on Poland’s 
phase two, in part because it was 
written in the heat of the moment 
_and because it reflects “the sound 
and the fury of [then] contemporary 
_ debate about the years 1981-1983 

in Poland” (Preface). This book also 

focuses on many concerns that are 
_ linked specifically with Poland’s re- 
_ cent history—the role of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Poland, the im- 


| pact of a Polish Pope on his home- 
| land, and martial law and its effects 
_ on East-West relations—all of which 
contributed to the course and the 


outcome of phase two. 


— ——— 


| PHASE two was a stand-off be- 
_ tween Solidarity and the Jaruzelski 
_fegime. It was a waiting game to 
see which side could last the long- 
_ est without the other’s cooperation. 
Changes elsewhere in Eastern Eu- 
Tope in late 1989 were not precea- 
ed by such a period of waiting. In- 
deed, one might argue that in East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, and 
_toalesser extent, in Bulgaria, spon- 
taneous, massive, popular demon- 
Strations demanding far-reaching 
change leapfrogged over: phase 
_twoand immediately entered phase 
three, where dialogue between the 
new reformist leaders of the commu- 
nist parties and opposition groups 
was held upon demand and where 
some measure of defeat, or at least 
public repentance, was voiced by 
the communist parties. 

The irony of martial law and ‘“nor- 
_Malization” in Poland is that they in- 
-advertently provided a period of 

gestation not only for Solidarity and 
its supporters, but also for other 
groups and institutions in Polish so- 
ciety. This period allowed opposi- 
tion forces to work out strategies for 

confronting the ruling elite and to 
devise programs for reform, the im- 
plementation of which would occur 
‘only if and when the opportunity 
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arose. Jacek Kuron, for one, has ar- 
gued in favor of evolutionary change 
for the slow and peaceful process 
of establishing a democratic order 
piece by piece and institution by in- 
stitution—and against a more sud- 
den, revolutionary elimination of the 
entire political structure.” By the late 
1980's, the success of this strategy 
of chiseling away at the communist 
institutions of power through the un- 
derground press, organized oppo- 
sition, and massive defiance pro- 
vided citizens in other East-Central 
European countries with an exam- 
ple that showed that change was 
possible. What happened in Poland 
also underlined the need for soli- 
darity as a prerequisite for entry into 
phase three, that is, for the end of 
the communist monopoly of power 
and the introduction of a multiparty 
system of government. 

In Poland’s ongoing phase three, 
both the program for gradual, evo- 
lutionary change and the need for 
continued solidarity—still the pre- 
ferred policies of the Solidarity- 
led government—have been ques- 
tioned by Lech Walesa. Walesa ar- 
gues that the government is acting 
too slowly in its program of political 
and economic reform and that the 
slow pace is directly benefiting the 
old communist party members and 
the nomenklatura, while placing 
structural constraints on Poland’s 
workers and farmers. Two-thirds of 
the seats in the Sejm continue to be 
occupied by members of the old 
Polish United Workers’ Party and its 
puppets. But whom do they repre- 
sent? While wielding considerable 
political power in parliament, the 
communist party in Poland today 
lacks a sizable membership and is 
largely irrelevant to the new politi- 
cal and economic order. Watesa 
is demanding that new elections 


?See Jacek Kuron, “Overcoming 
Totalitarianism,” Journal of Democracy 
(Washington, DC), Winter 1990, p. 74. 
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be held as soon as possible to clear 
away the old system of power and 
to give others in Poland a greater 
sense of participation in the build- 
ing of democracy. Yet, those cur- 
rently in power—old and new alike 
—fear the loss of their positions and 
the likely subsequent change from 
the coursé of reform that they 
have been cautiously and slowly 
nurturing. 

Early on, Tadeusz Mazowiecki 
made the decision not to ostracize, 
alienate, or punish the old leader- 
ship or members of the nomenkla- 
tura. This decision was made both 
in the spirit of reconciliation, as well 
as in the name of gradual, evolu- 
tionary reform. But the slowness of 
the process is providing the old 
communist political and economic 
elite with the opportunity to re- 
appropriate state-owned property 
for their own economic gain. Wate- 
sa's fear is that the old leaders will 
place themselves in new positions 
of entrepreneurial power, leaving 
other Polish citizens, who currently 
lack the capital or the contacts, and 
who are carrying the burden of eco- 
nomic reform through unemploy- 
ment and bankruptcy, permanently 
behind in the new economic order. 
Watesa asserts that these workers 
and farmers must simultaneously 
be provided with the immediate 
chance for economic betterment, 
lest they find that the most lucrative 
opportunities have gone, de facto, 
to the old communist elite. The slow 
pace of reform, particularly with re- 
spect to private ownership and the 
sale of state enterprises, will leave 
economically displaced persons at 
a long-term disadvantage, precise- 
ly at the time they need to be in- 
stilled with a sense of hope. 

The irony of the course of action 
taken by the Mazowiecki govern- 
ment is that it has consciously de- 
cided not to offend the old commu- 
nist elite while inadvertently holding 
at bay those really suffering from 
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the reform process. A statement by 
Senator Andrzej Szczypiorski, a 
veteran intellectual Solidarity activ- 
ist, underlines much of the problem 
and highlights the reason why 
Watesa feels that his “constituency” 
is being cut out of the new political 
and economic deal. Szczypiorski 
said, in July 1990, that ‘““Watesa and 


the workers say with pride, ‘We are 
simple people.’ | say it is high time 
to get more complicated. They do 
not realize that in contemporary 
Western life real power is held by 
managers and_ professionals.’° 


Here, Szczypiorski is guilty of a fun- 


8The Washington Post, July 11, 1990. 


damental oversight, namely, that 
Poland’s working class has a rich 
history of militancy that extends 
from the 1930's to the present day, 
and that large-scale worker strikes 
also constitute rea/ power. This on- 
going struggle for power in Poland 
will determine the ultimate course of 
Poland’s phase three. 
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North Korea’s Search for Legitimacy 


| Clark Sorensen 


Ina Multipolar World 


DAE-SOOK SUH. Kim // Sung: 
The North Korean Leader. 
| New York, Columbia University 
| Press, 1989. 


ROBERT A. SCALAPINO and 
HONGKOO LEE, Eds. North 

| Korea in a Regional and Global 
| Context. Berkeley, CA, Institute 
of East Asian Studies, University 
of California, Korea Research 


| Monograph No. 11, 1986. 


IN HIS concluding essay to Asian 
Communism, Robert Scalapino 
| Notes that North Korea has been en- 
gaged in a ‘continuing quest for le- 
gitimacy” ever since its establish- 
ment (p. 360). It is well-known, of 
course, that the division of Korea 
| Japan's most important prewar 
_ colony—between Soviet and Amer- 
ican occupation forces after 1945, 
and the subsequent establishment 
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of rival communist and noncom- 
munist governments in the north 
and south respectively in 1948, 
were important milestones in the 
cold war. In the late 1940’s, ten- 
sions between North and South 
quickly escalated as the Left and 
Right in Korea struggled to present 
themselves as the legitimate main- 
stream heir to the anti-colonial 
movement that had been awak- 
ened by the massive March 1, 
1919, demonstrations against Jap- 
anese rule. Whichever of the two 
sides gained this legitimacy would 
also have the right to impose its vi- 
sion on a liberated Korean nation. 
Support of the Soviet Union and 
the United States for ideologically 
preferred groups in their respective 
occupation zones proved itself to 
be counterproductive. The ruling 
group that emerged in each occu- 
pation zone was prevented from ex- 
tending sufficient influence into the 
other zone to form a united govern- 
ment. In the end, neither occupying 
power felt it could afford to see an 
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ideologically and, perhaps, militari- 
ly hostile state established in Korea. 
Therefore, each settled for half a 
loaf, and the rival Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea and the Re- 
public of Korea were set up on the 
Korean peninsula. Each state as- 
serted its own legitimacy as the true 
representative of the Korean nation, 
and declared the other to be an ille- 
gitimate puppet state set up by a 
foreign power. 

When war broke out between the 
two Koreas in June 1950, the United 
States, believing North Korea to be 
an instrument of Soviet force and 
guile, intervened to contain Soviet 
expansion. What had started out as 
a struggle between leftists and 
rightists over what form of govern- 
ment a liberated Korea should 
have, eventually became an inter- 
national conflagration that took the 
lives of millions of Koreans, both 
military and civilian, and resulted in 
tens of thousands of casualties to 
United Nations and Chinese forces. 
The political passions generated by 
this war have colored scholarship 
on Korea ever since. 

It may seem peculiar that today 
—almost two decades after the 
United States recognized China, 15 
years after the unification of Viet- 
nam and the signing of the Helsinki 
Accords, and in the wake of the de- 
velopments of 1989 in Eastern 
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Europe—the issues that surfaced 
40 years ago in Korea are still politi- 
cally relevant. In response, one can 
only point to the astonishing conti- 
nuity of leadership and ideology in 
the North, the continued military 
confrontation between the North 
and South, the consequent mainte- 
nance of United States troops in the 
South, and the persistent legitimacy 
problems of South Korean military 
regimes. All these things stem from 
the still unresolved conflicts of the 
period right after liberation. 

As time has passed, neighboring 
powers have turned their attention 
to their internal development, and 
have become more and more com- 
fortable with the status quo on the 
Korean peninsula. Within Korea, 
however, because the conserva- 
tives in the South and the commu- 
nists in the North have been forced 
to content themselves with only half 
a country, neither side is willing to 
accept the permanence or legitima- 
cy of its rival state, or the division of 
the Korean nation. 

This non-recognition, of course, 
is a matter of state policy in the 
North. But even in the South, where 
since the 1970's, governments 
have been willing to consider cross- 
recognition of the two Koreas, large 
segments of the population persist 
in thinking of the Korean nation as 
having a unity that transcends par- 
ticular political systems. Young 
people especially are reevaluating 
political events after 1945 and on 
this basis making judgments about 
the legitimacy of the Northern or 
Southern regimes and the appropri- 
ateness of the continued US pres- 
ence in South Korea. 


INFORMATION on North Korea is 
hard to come by, and works, like 
those under review, that provide 
new and up-to-date information are 
always welcome. The historical re- 
cord is so obscured by information 
blackouts, self-serving accounts, 


forged documents, and unsubstan- 
tiated assertions that uncovering 
the facts requires hard detective 
work, mastery of several difficult 
languages, and extreme care in the 
use and evaluation of sources. 

From the beginning of the com- 
petition between Left and Right, 
partisans of each side have been 
constructing an ideologized Kore- 
an history designed to maximize 
their sides legitimacy at the ex- 
pense of the other’s. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in the case of 
Kim Il-song, leader of the North Ko- 
rean state since its founding almost 
42 years ago, and last of the post- 
war state-builders to continue to 
rule. From 1945 to the present, ' Kim 
has to a remarkable degree set the 
tone and direction of North Korean 
policy and development. Therefore, 
an objective understanding of 
North Korea must begin with an un- 
derstanding of him. 

Elaboration of Kim Il-song’s story 
has been a major preoccupation of 
the North, where he is presented as 
the sole legitimate leader of the Ko- 
rean nation and an example of revo- 
lutionary, anti-imperialist success 
to be emulated by other leaders in 
the Third World. The official three- 
volume hagiography of Kim by Baik 
Bong, published in English and 
many other languages,” depicts 
Kim as the main leader of the Kore- 
an communist movement, whose 
guerrilla activities struck blow after 
blow against Japanese imperialism 
from the early 1930's until he liberat- 
ed Korea in 1945 with virtually 
no outside assistance. Reputedly 
hailed as their natural leader by the 


"It would be difficult to find a consensus on 
the point at which Kim first came to control the 
political process in North Korea, but 
December 17, 1945, when he became chairman of 
the North Korean Interim People's Committee, is 
a convenient date, provided it is recognized that his 
power was far from consolidated at this time. 

2See Baik Bong [Paek Pong], Kim // Sung: 
Biography, 3 vols., Tokyo, Maraisha, 1969-70. 
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vast majority of Koreans in 1945, he 
is said to have organized a strong, 
progressive, anti-imperialist base in 
the North and to have been thwart- 
ed from completing the liberation of 
the Korean nation and eliminating a 
US-imposed reactionary clique in 
the South only because of “Ameri- 
can imperialist” intervention in the 
Korean War. That war is known in 
the North as the “Fatherland Libera- 
tion War’ (choguk haebang chon- 
jaeng). Since the end of that war, 
Kim has organized North Korea into 
a bastion of “proletarian strength” 
whose people have “nothing to 
envy in the world” until such time as 
“orogressive forces” in the South 
can be sufficiently aided so as to be 


able to overthrow their rulers and be ) 


united with their fountainhead. 
South Koreans, for their part, are 
inclined to support claims to the lega- 


cy of the March 1st Movement of al- 
most anybody but Kim |l-song—_ 
those associated with the Korean 


Provisional Government, domestic 


nationalist leaders, even domestic — 
communist leaders. They attemptto 


undermine Kim's claim to legitima- 


cy by downplaying the importance | 


of his guerrilla exploits and assert- 


ing that he was always dependent | 


on the Chinese and Soviet commu- 
nists. According to this version, Kim 


operated what amounted to a rag- | 


tag force of a few hundred guerrillas 


in Manchuria in the 1930’s, which | 


was never a substantial threat to 
Japanese power on the Asian main- 
land, and then fled to the Soviet 


Union in the 1940's. Far from being © 
the leader of the communist move- | 


ment from the early 1930's, Kim be- 


i 


fore 1945 had no connection with | 


what is depicted as a coherent na- 


tive communist movement operat: | 


ing within Korea. After fighting with 


the Soviet Army during World War Il, 
Kim is said to have returned to Ko- 


rea in 1945 as a tool of the Soviets, - 
who used him to “Sovietize” North ' 
Korea over the opposition of those’ 


communists who had been active in 
Korea all along. Since that time, Kim 
has reputedly longed to impose his 
alien dictatorship on the rest of Ko- 
rea and can only be stopped by 
force of arms. 

Scholars in the United States 
generally agree that both of these 
accounts are full of distortion and 
hyperbole. Nevertheless, the de- 
gree to which Kim was a legitimate 
leader both before and after 1945 is 
still in dispute. While it is obvious 
why each Korean side wishes to es- 
tablish itself as the mainstream leg- 
atee of the prewar anti-colonial 
movement and discredit the claim 
of the other side, these polemics 
have another rationale that is less 
apparent to Western readers. Each 
reflects a specific critique of Korean 
Civilization. The 1910 Japanese an- 
nexation of Korea—a country that 
had been a united, independent 
State since 668—was to Koreans 
more than a simple episode of im- 
perialism; it was a crisis of Korean 
Civilization. The old ruling class was 
blamed for having been unable to 
prevent annexation. Although many 
pointed to foreign intervention, 
‘lack of enlightenment,” or nefar- 
lous Japanese plots as basic 
Causes of Korea’s demise, many 
others—and not only Marxists—felt 
that only a fundamental critique of 
the traditional Korean class struc- 
ture and political culture could re- 
veal the reasons for the weakness 
of the old order. 

One's diagnosis of the causes of 
Korea’s fall—one’s interpretation of 
the Korean past—necessarily has 
great influence on one’s vision of a 
new, strengthened Korea. Because 
Of this, recovery and recitation of 
facts by themselves cannot resolve 
the questions of legitimacy in 
Post-1945 Korea. The significance 
of the facts can only be established 
within an interpretive framework. 
Issues such as how communism fits 
into the prewar Korean efforts to ex- 
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pel the Japanese colonialists, how 
legitimacy is (or has been) created 
for Korean leaders, and what the 
characteristics of Korean society as 
a whole are must be explicitly taken 
into account. 


DAE-SOOK Suh, who has labored 
long and hard on North Korea’s his- 
toriography, has gathered together 
in his new book, Kim // Sung: The 
North Korean Leader, much factual 
information. It ranks as the most am- 
bitious attempt yet to separate fact 
from fiction in Kim’s biography. 

As Suh himself notes in the intro- 
duction, the closed nature of North 
Korean society and the myth-mak- 
ing about Kim make the gather- 
ing of information on North Korean 
leaders extraordinarily difficult. Ne- 
vertheless, Suh has gone further 
than anyone else in ferreting out in- 
formation about Kim. He has used a 
wide variety of source material, in- 
cluding records and first-hand ac- 
counts of guerrilla activity in Man- 
churia published in the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC), records of 
anti-guerrilla activity published by 
the Manchurian police and the Jap- 
anese Manchurian police’s veter- 
ans’ association, remembrances 
and documents about the liberation 
and occupation of North Korea 
published in the Soviet Union, North 
Korean documents captured by US 
military forces during the Korean 
War and declassified in 1977,° and 
the published writings of Kim Il- 
song. Unfortunately, because Suh 
is not explicit about his interpretive 
framework and does not discuss 
the reliability of many of these 
sources, the factual status and in- 
terpretive relevance of much of 
what he says is open to question. 

The picture Suh paints of Kim dif- 
fers substantially from either of the 


’These records are very voluminous, and 
Suh is sparing in his use of them. Much 
undoubtedly remains to be done here. 
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“ideological” accounts described 
above, but those familiar with more 
scholarly accounts of Kim’s life, 
which in general are not discussed 
in the text, will find little that is star- 
tling. Suh was able to fill in some 
gaps, refine some interpretations, 
and document things that in the 
past were only suspected, but 
many of the most crucial interpre- 
tive aspects of Kim’s life remain 
obscure. 

The Kim that emerges from Suh’s 
study was born in P’yongyang but 
raised in Manchuria, where he at- 
tended both Chinese and Korean 
schools in Manchuria, and thus be- 
came literate and conversant in 
both Chinese and Korean. Or- 
phaned by age 14, he became in- 
volved at an early age in communist 
political activity, for which he was 
expelled from middle school at the 
age of 17. 

Suh, like others, refutes the alle- 
gations that the Kim Il-song who 
presently rules North Korea is not 
the same Kim Il-song who was a 
guerrilla fighter in Manchuria in the 
1930's. He documents that Kim had 
the most substantial record of guer- 
rilla activity against the Japanese of 
any Korean who survived _ until 
1945, and eventually became “the 
most wanted guerrilla leader in 
Manchuria” (p. 52). Citing sources 
in the Japanese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the (Japanese) Man- 
churian Army, Suh points out, how- 
ever, that the bulk of the fighting 
against the Japanese in Manchuria 
after 1933 was done by Chinese 
and that Kim always led his parti- 
sans as a Subgroup of a larger Chi- 
nese effort;* he never united all the 
Korean communist fighters in Man- 
churia under his own command. 


Eventually, Kim—together with the 


4Based on Japanese sources, Suh places 
Kim ll-song as commander of the Sixth Division of 
the Second Route Army led by Wang Detai 
(with Wei Zhengmin as political commissar) of the 
Northeast Anti-Japanese United Army. 
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Chinese guerrilla groups that had 
been operating in Manchuria—was 
forced to retreat into the Soviet 
Union until Japan was defeated by 
the allied powers. 

Between 1941 and 1945, Suh lo- 
cates Kim near Vladivostok at the 
Okeanskaya Field School, which 
sheltered and trained a number of 
Korean and Chinese partisans until 
after the defeat of Japan. He lays to 
rest the allegations that Kim fought 
in the Soviet army, but notes state- 
ments in Japanese archives by 
captured Soviet-trained partisans 
that international military units were 
being organized in the Soviet 
camps. South Korean reports that 
Kim |l-song was appointed a major 
in one of these divisions are noted, 
though Suh gives more credence to 
General Nikolay Lebedev, whom he 
interviewed in Moscow in 1978, who 
says Kim wore the insignia of a Sovi- 
et captain (p. 347, fn. 4). 

Suh emphasizes the influence 
of Kim's “Chinese mentor,” Wel 
Zhengmin, a member of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party who kept 
contact with the Comintern in Mos- 
cow. He also says Kim worked 
closely with what is depicted as 
a uniformed, organized Chinese 
guerrilla force, and stresses the 
importance of Kim’s period in the 
Soviet Union. 

Since North Korean sources de- 
pict Kim’s leadership of guerrilla ac- 
tivity as legitimizing him, the infor- 
mation that Suh provides in this 
section of the book is of crucial im- 
portance. Yet, the author does not 
discuss the reliability of his sources; 
nor does he really explain the signif- 
icance of his data. Does he con- 
clude that Kim was not an authentic 
Korean communist, or that he took 
orders from the Comintern from an 
early date? Did Kim belong to the 
Chinese Communist Party? How se- 
riously are we to take Japanese 
sources that depict the guerrilla 
movement in Korea as a tightly or- 


ganized force with a unified chain of 
command? 

This section of the book on Kim's 
early life and the subsequent sec- 
tion on Kim’s consolidation of power 
in North Korea after 1945 are the 
most interesting and informative. 
In both sections, Suh tries to round 
out information on Kim’s activities 
through use of Japanese, Chinese, 
and Soviet sources. Suh empha- 
sizes that although Kim’s name was 
well-known and respected, he was 
only one of a number of such peo- 
ple who appeared in Korea after 
1945, and that he had no contacts 
with communists who had remained 
in Korea throughout the Japanese 
occupation. 

Suh’s view of Kim’s role during 
the Soviet occupation does not dif- 
fer substantially here from what he 
has published earlier.° The author 
emphasizes the influence of key So- 
viet officials both on Kim and on pol- 
icies at the central level, the impor- 
tance of the monopoly of firepower 
held by the Soviets and Kim’s parti- 
sans, the importance of key Soviet- 
Koreans® in the central administra- 
tion of North Korea, and the rivalries 
between Kim Il-song and domestic 
Korean communists, particularly 
the Seoul-based communist Pak 
Hon-yong. 

Kim's rivalry with the “domestic 
communists” (many of whom had 
been imprisoned, or at least forced 
to give up their communist activity 
by the Japanese police) is often in- 
terpreted in terms of struggles be- 
tween personal factions with little 
political content. However, Suh’s 
summary of the minutes of the 1948 


SDae-sook Suh, “A Preconceived Formula 
for Sovietization: North Korea,” in Thomas 
Hammond and Robert Farrell, Eds., The 
Anatomy of Communist Takeovers, New Haven, 
CT, Yale University Press, 1975, pp. 475-89. 

®!.e., ethnic Koreans born and raised in the 
Soviet Union, who usually retained their Soviet 
citizenship and membership in the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 
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Second Korean Workers’ Party 
Congress in P’yongyang, docu- 
ments that were captured during 
the Korean War, shows in more de- 
tail than heretofore that the estab- 
lishment in 1945 of a North Korean 
communist party directed from 
P’yongyang had been opposed by 
many domestic communists on the 
grounds that it would lead to a divi- 
sion of Korea (pp. 84, 134). In addi- — 
tion, O Kisop, the most prominent - 
domestic communist in the North 
before Pak Hon-yong fled there in 
1948, and one with a long history of 
concern with the problems of work- 
ers, had apparently favored trade 
unions that were more independent | 
than those that leaders following © 
Soviet models were prepared to 
countenance. 

Passages from the minutes sum-_ 
marized by Suh illustrate strikingly 
how the Soviet-Koreans led the at- 
tack at that meeting against domes- - 
tic communist opposition to the pol- 
icies of Kim and his supporters. The 
Soviet-Koreans undermined the au- 
thority of domestic communists by | 
accusing them of working with for- 
mer collaborators of the Japanese 
(an, as yet, unexamined category); | 
they enhanced their own authority 
by citing their experience in “more 
advanced communist countries” 
such as the Soviet Union.” 

As with Kim’s guerrilla activity, 
however, the material Suh uncovers. 
cannot simply be taken at face val- 
ue (for example, it is quite likely that 
accusations against opponents in a. 
party meeting would have been at , 
least partly fabricated). Sources | 
need to be criticized and interpreta- 
tions made explicit and defended. 
The general impression one gets. 
from the information summarized 
above is that Kim Il-song had a cer- 
tain amount of legitimacy as a post- 
war leader of Korea, but certainly no 
more than many others, and that 
Soviet advice and power were, 
probably more important than Kim's | 


indigenous credentials in establish- 
ing his regime. Nowhere, however, 
are we treated to a discussion of 
what would make a leader legiti- 
mate or illegitimate in postwar Ko- 
rea, or presented with evidence that 
would allow us to judge the degree 
of legitimacy Kim (or anyone else) 
might have had at that juncture. 

Suh sheds little new light on the 
difficult question of the nature of So- 
viet influence during the occupa- 
tion. Although Suh seems to imply 
that various Soviet generals or ad- 
visers “ordered” Kim to take various 
actions, this view appears based 
largely on inference rather than evi- 
dence,’ and the larger question of 
the extent to which Soviet advice 
might have been sought (rather 
than imposed) is not addressed at 
all. Bruce Cumings, by contrast, 
has argued persuasively that the 
policies of the North during this pe- 
riod played well to a widespread 
feeling among Koreans that funda- 
mental reform was necessary.® Al- 
though Suh makes much of paral- 
lels with Eastern Europe—the impli- 
cation presumably being that North 
Korean policy in the late 1940’s was 
“made in Moscow’’—these parallels 
are not sufficiently discussed to 
give them much force. 

Sources on Kim, other than those 
published in North Korea, begin to 
dry up after the Korean War. This 
significantly weakens the last half of 
Suh’s book. The author notes the 
progressive elimination of rivals to 
Kim, and the trumped-up nature of 


’The major evidence cited for this kind of 
relationship are the report by Han Chae-dok—a 
defector who participated in early meetings of 
the Korean communist party—that Soviet 
authorities always attended these meetings, 
and an early edition of Kim's works in which Kim 
says “permission” was granted by Soviet 
authorities to establish the North Korean 
Provisional People’s Committee, which 
initiated major reforms in 1946. 

®Bruce Cumings, The Origins of the Korean 
War: Liberation and the Emergence of Separate 
Regimes, 1945-1947, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1981, p. 424 passim. 
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the charges (used to justify his exe- 
cution) that Pak Hon-yong had col- 
laborated with the Americans, but 
discussion after this relies primarily 
on close analysis of the works of 
Kim Il-song himself. 

Suh shows that the Sino-Soviet 
dispute—far from being an oppor- 
tunity to play China off against the 
Soviet Union, as it is sometimes de- 
picted—was a troublesome prob- 
lem for Kim. He tried to remain neu- 
tral, a position he saw as being 
consistent with North Korean do- 
mestic needs. 

Suh also discusses Kim's attitude 
toward the South, his relationship 
with the Third World, and other is- 
sues. But as we get closer and clos- 
er to the present, the material gets 
thinner and thinner. 

Suh’s careful internal analysis 
and comparison of various versions 
of Kim’s published works enables 
him to show that references to for- 
eign influence have been progres- 
sively eliminated, and that postwar 
writings have been given prewar 
dates. Yet, Suh’s failure to consider 
Kim’s thought in relationship to oth- 
er Korean communist and noncom- 
munist figures seriously limits un- 
derstanding of the significance or 
appeal of Kim’s point of view. 

In an apparent attempt to avoid 
the tendentiousness that has some- 
times marred works on North Korea, 
Suh, as has been noted several 
times above, concentrates through- 
out the book on the presentation of 
“facts,” eschewing systematic dis- 
cussion of the reliability of sources 
or of previous scholarly literature on 
Kim, and avoiding extended analy- 
sis of interpretive alternatives and 
how the material he has uncovered 
would affect these alternatives. 
Apart from the philosophical ques- 
tion of whether “facts” can exist out- 
side an interpretive framework, 
Suh’s approach in the end makes it 
difficult for those who are not thor- 
oughly familiar with the literature on 
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North Korea to fully appreciate the 
significance of the information he 
has gone to such pains to uncover. 


THE OTHER two books under con- 
sideration, being collections of con- 
ference papers, lack the focus and 
unity of amonograph like Suh’s, but 
the contributions are conspicuously 
more interpretive. Robert Scala- 
pino, the co-editor (with Hongkoo 
Lee and Dalchoong Kim respec- 
tively) of these two volumes, is to be 
congratulated for these and earlier 
conference volumes _ published 
through the Institute of East Asian 
Studies at the University of Califor- 
nia (Berkeley), which have regularly 
made available the latest writing on 
North Korea by American and 
South Korean scholars.? 

Unfortunately, as is often the 
case with conference volumes, the 
contributions to these two collection 
vary greatly in quality and authority. 
North Korea in a Regional and 
Global Context (henceforth, abbre- 
viated as NKRGC) is quite useful as 
a source on current trends in North 
Korean economic and foreign rela- 
tions. It is therefore a pity that nei- 
ther it, nor its companion volume, 
Asian Communism: Continuity and 
Transition, is provided with an in- 
dex. NKRGC is organized as a se- 
ries of paired essays, one by an 
American scholar and one by a 
South Korean scholar, on topics 
such as: ideology and foreign poli- 
cy; foreign trade; and North Korean 
relations with South Korea, the Sovi- 
et Union, China, Japan, the United 
States, and the Third World. 

Much of the analysis of foreign 
relations in NKRGC will be familiar 
to those who follow this subject 
closely, but the book contains some 
gems. For example, B. C. Koh’s es- 
say “Ideology and North Korean 


An earlier publication in the same series 
was the 1983 volume, North Korea Today: 
Strategic and Domestic Issues. 
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Foreign Policy” usefully summa- 
rizes the relevance to North Korean 
foreign policy of Kim’s ideas of 
chuch’e (self-reliance), class strug- 
gle, proletarian dictatorship, and 
imperialism. The essays by Yoon 
Suk Bum and Joseph Chung also 
provide badly needed current infor- 
mation on the North Korean econo- 
my that cannot easily be found else- 
where. Yoon’s essay discusses the 
relationship between the domestic 
economy and foreign trade in North 
Korea, and along with a statistical 
investigation of hypotheses, pro- 
vides us with alternate series of esti- 
mates of North Korea’s GNP, based 
on several different assumptions. '° 
Chung’s essay provides very useful 
data on foreign trade, derived from 
statistics of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the United Nations on 
the trade of other countries with 
North Korea. "' 

In spite of the fact that the confer- 
ence was held six years ago, in 
1984, the essays on foreign rela- 
tions in NKRGC remain timely for to- 
day’s situation—primarily because 
Kim ll-song remains the ultimate 
helmsman in 1990. In 1990, as in 
1984, the question from North Ko- 
rea's perspective is how to develop 
a modern Korean nation while pre- 
serving it from the predatory imperi- 
alism of surrounding countries. 

Emphasizing the need to protect 
the national essence’ through 
chuch’e, Kim's ideology, as noted 
by B. C. Koh, fully endorses the Le- 
ninist theory of imperialism. Every- 
thing else follows from this. The Ko- 
rean nation must have a strong 
state and a highly centralized 
planned economy, and be sealed 
off from both infiltration by foreign 


'°North Korea, like other socialist 
economies, does not publish data on GNP. 
Such can only be estimated, based on various 
assumptions. 

"North Korea does not publish these figures 
and does not provide this trade information to the 
international agencies in question. 


capital and incorporation into a so- 
cialist division of labor as proposed 
during the 1960’s for members of 
the Soviet-sponsored Council for 
Economic Mutual Assistance, which 
North Korea never joined. '* 

What the North Koreans see as 
the neocolonial domination of South 
Korea by the United States, in par- 
ticular, and world capital, generally, 
still prevents the completion of the 
liberation of Korea and endangers 
the North Korean heartland, where 
liberation from foreign domination 
has already been achieved. To 
maintain itself, the North Korean 
state must remain strong, and Kim 
ll-song’s ideology must be inculcat- 
ed in new generations by a reliable 
successor—in this case, Kim’s son, 
Kim Chong-il—because only “mono- 
lithic ideology” will allow the North 
to persevere until the complete lib- 
eration of the Korean nation, some- 
thing that Kim Il-song is unlikely to 
see in his lifetime. 

Trends of political and economic 
development in East Asia and else- 
where in the last decade, however, 
have not been favorable. The North 
Korean economy, which in the first 
decade after the Korean War 
showed amazingly rapid growth, 
has tended to stagnate. Standards 
of living are much higher than in 
China and comparable to those of 
some East European countries, but 
lately, economic growth has slowed 
to around 2 percent a year.'9 

This has primarily been due to the 
inefficiencies of an overly central- 
ized planning process, and the fact 
that an optimal mix of industries and 
economies of scale are difficult to 
achieve in an isolated country of 
only 20 million people. Moreover, 


'2The close relationship that Romania and 
North Korea developed with one another after 
the 1960's was largely based on Nicolae 
Ceausescu's and Kim's agreement on the latter 
issue. 

'13See Far Eastern Economic Review Asia 
Yearbook 1989, Hong Kong, 1989. 
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the advanced technology that 
North Korea now needs in order to 
continue developing—especially 
now that South Korea has decisive- 
ly surpassed North Korea in indus- 
trial development—cannot be ob- 
tained from other socialist coun- 
tries. North Korea has perforce had 
to turn to the advanced market 
economies (particularly Japan). But 
trading on international markets is 
inherently difficult for centrally 
planned economies, which lack the 
necessary flexibility and efficiency. 
North Korea, thus, has consistently 
run trade deficits. 

Decentralizing reforms have 
been undertaken, but the North Ko- 
reans have not turned to market 
mechanisms—most likely for fear of 
weakening the state, which is 
viewed as the main defense against 
foreign dependency and manipula- 
tion. To North Korean policy-mak- 
ers, recent events in Eastern Eu- 
rope seem to confirm the political 
dangers of straying from central 
planning and the need to strength- 
en socialism—an attitude well illus- 
trated by the title of a recent (May 
25, 1990) editorial in the party organ 
Nodong Sinmun: “Let Us Raise Still 
Higher the Superiority of Our Coun- 
try’s Socialism.” 

Trends in foreign relations have 
also been unfavorable. As is made 
clear in NKRGC, North Korea’s poli- 
cy consistently has been to seek in- 
ternational recognition for itself as 
the sole legitimate Korean state and 
as an example to all the world of lib- 
eration from colonial subjection, 
while promoting the idea interna- 
tionally that South Korea is a neo- 
colonial puppet set up by the Unit- 
ed States. In accordance with this 
policy, North Korea has avoided 
any contact with South Korean gov- 
ernment authorities that would im- 
ply recognition. '* As a precondition 
for progress on the Korean penin- 


(Fn. 14 follows on p. 97.) 


sula, P’yongyang has demanded 
cessation of the annual Team Spirit 
joint military exercises of United 
States and South Korean armed 
forces. The North has also sought to 
negotiate directly with the United 
States regarding unification, with- 
out participation of the South. 

Early South Korean successes in 
achieving international recognition 
began to erode in the 1970's foliow- 
ing North Korea’s admission to the 
Non-Aligned Movement. P’yong- 
yang’s increased contacts with 
Third World countries enhanced its 
influence in the United Nations. 
However, South Korea’s remark- 
able economic growth'® has tend- 
ed, especially in the last decade, to 
induce many countries that might 
otherwise be sympathetic to the 
North Korean position to establish 
or maintain ties with the South. 

South Korea has encouraged this 
trend with its nordpolitik—a policy 
of expansion of economic and dip- 
lomatic ties with communist coun- 
tries. This strategy has paid off 
handsomely since the 1988 Olym- 
pics: by early 1990, Hungary, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, and Romania had 
established full diplomatic relations 
with the Republic of Korea, and the 
Soviet Union had established con- 
sular relations with the South. The 
Soviet Union and South Korea have 
also agreed to establish a direct air 
link. Soviet President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s San Francisco meeting 
with South Korean President Roh 


The on-again off-again talks with South 
Korean authorities might imply de facto 
recognition of the South Korean regime, but 
North Korea denies this is the case, and has 
frequently encouraged the visit of opposition 
Politicians to the North while rejecting contacts 
with the South Korean head of state. 

"Sin terms of absolute size (gross domestic 
Product), South Korea’s economy in 1988 was 
estimated to have been eight times as large as 
that of North Korea, and to be the fourth largest in 
Asia (excluding Soviet Asia) after Japan, India, 
and China. See Far Eastern Economic Review Asia 
Handbook 1990, Hong Kong, 1990. 
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Tae Woo on June 4, 1990, after the 
US-Soviet summit, points to further 
Soviet implementation of a two-Ko- 
rea policy. Although the Soviet 
Union is downplaying the signifi- 
cance of this meeting, '© South Ko- 
reans confidently predict full diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union 
within months. 

Certainly, trade between South 
Korea and the Soviet Union has 
grown by leaps and bounds, de- 
spite Soviet payment problems. It is 
predicted to reach US$1 billion this 
year,'” and as with the countries of 
Eastern Europe, the South Koreans 
are likely to use economic ties to 
press very hard for recognition, de- 
spite the apparent Soviet desire to 
develop trade ties more quickly 
than diplomatic ones. Of the major 
communist countries, only China 
seems firm in withholding recogni- 
tion of South Korea, and even Bei- 
jing carries on a lively trade with the 
South. A two-Korea policy—an 
anathema to the North Koreans—is 
fast becoming a de facto reality 
throughout the world. 

The North Koreans criticized the 
Gorbachev-Roh meeting, accusing 
the South Korean president of 
“serving the great (sadae)” and 
calling the meeting “a disgraceful 
bit of flunkyist treachery” designed 
to pressure North Korea through a 
third party.'® This attitude finds 
some sympathizers in South Korea 
among those who find it humiliating 
that “internal” Korean problems 
should be approached through 
their head of state’s meeting the 
leader of a great power on the soil of 
another great power. 

Nevertheless, the pressure may 
be taking its toll. On July 27, 1990, 
the two Korean government an- 
nounced that their respective prime 


'®The New York Times, June 7, 1990. 

"’Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong 
Kong), June 14, 1990, p. 10. 

'8The New York Times, June 8, 1990. 
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ministers would hold two sessions 
of talks, the first in Seoul in Septem- 
ber and the second in P’yongyang 
in October.'® It is clear that a major 
realignment of interests is taking 
place in Northeast Asia. In Japan, 
for example, though most political 
leaders view developing South Ko- 
rean—Soviet relations positively, 
some seem to feel outflanked and 
advocate developing stronger ties 
with North Korea.2° The United 
States has gradually developed 
channels of communication with 
North Korea in Beijing, and rumors 
have even surfaced of North Kore- 
an trade overtures to Taiwan. 

North Korea needs international 
contacts to shore up its legitimacy 
and to provide it with access to mod- 
ern technology, but now—despite 
the success of last summer’s World 
Festival of Youth and Students in 
P’yongyang—it is in danger of be- 
coming isolated. Ceausescu, North 
Korea’s best friend in Europe, has 
been overthrown. In the short run, 
such events will have little impact 
on P’yongyang’s policy or on the 
North Korean populace. Control of 
information is very tight. North Kore- 
ans were informed about the over- 
throw of Ceausescu by a laconic 
notice in Nodong Sinmun to the ef- 
fect that lon Iliescu had been ‘“‘elec- 
ted” head of a National Salvation 
Front and that Kim had telegraphed 
his congratulations. Media atten- 
tion, as might be expected, is be- 
ing focused on communist regimes, 
such as Cuba, that feel it essential 
to keep an iron grip on the economy 
and state, and to guard against for- 
eign meddling. 

Today's events, obviously, could 
not have been discussed _ in 
NKRGC, but given the fact that 
North Korea is not subject to pres- 


'9Ibid., July 27, 1990. 

20Seoul newspapers reported, for example, 
that Sakamoto Misoji, secretary of the Japanese 
cabinet, made such a suggestion. 
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sure from the Soviet Union the way 
countries such as East Germany 
have been, and that North Korea 
can effectively control the flow of in- 
formation in a way not possible 
even in Romania, the ideological 
basis of North Korean policy and 
the general trends of international 
relations discussed in this book 
mentioned before still provide a 
good foundation for understanding 
North Korea’s position in the world 
of 1990. In the short run, market- 
oriented economic reforms, or 
grass-roots demands for democrat- 
ic reforms are not in the cards for 
North Korea. 


Asian Communism: Continuity and 
Transition deals with the three major 
Asian communist regimes—China, 
Vietnam, and North Korea. The 
comparative dimension of this 
book, which (like NKGAC) is a col- 
lection of paired essays by Ameri- 
can and South Korean authors on 
selected topics, is in principle an 
extremely welcome departure. In 
most of the essays, however, with 
the notable exceptions of those by 
B. C. Koh, Lucien Pye, and Harlan 
Jencks, the concept of comparative 
Asian communism loses something 
in the explication. 

The authors do very little to inves- 
tigate the proposition whether there 
exists a distinctive “Asian commun- 
ism’—i.e., whether North Korea, 
Vietnam, and China share some 
characteristics that distinguish them 
as a group from the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe, Cuba, or Angola. 
One is left with the feeling that the 
selection of China, Vietnam, and 
North Korea was arbitrary and re- 
flects no essential commonality be- 
tween the countries. 

The chief justification for consid- 
ering China, North Korea, and Viet- 
nam in the same volume, of course, 
rests on their historical links and 
cultural similarity. There have also 
been important intellectual links 


among the North Korean, Vietnam- 
ese, and Chinese communist par- 
ties. As is well-known, large num- 
bers of North Koreans were intro- 
duced to communism during the 
Chinese revolution, and Ho Chi 
Minh first organized the Vietnamese 
Communist Party in Canton in the 
1930's. One would expect, then, es- 
pecially important give-and-take 
between the distinctive develop- 
ments of communism in China and 
those in Vietnam and North Korea. 

In this context, it is especially dis- 
appointing that the two essays on 
ideology, by Lowell Dittmer and 
Yang Ho-min, which might be ex- 
pected to tie the volume together, 
are weak. Both authors seem to 
have simply taken the works of Mao 
and those of Kim (and also of Ho Chi 
Minh, in the case of Yang) and ap- 
plied the principle that where there 
is similarity, Kim (and/or Ho) must 
have borrowed from Mao. 

It has been well-known for years 
that Mao’s thought, particularly his 
ideas of mass line and “new democ- 
racy,’ were an important influence 
on Kim." But in other cases, mere 
similarities are not sufficient to es- 
tablish the fact of borrowing or its 
significance. One must consider 
the influence of Lenin and Stalin, 
among others, on all three leaders, 
and how the cultural background 
and social conditions of each coun- 
try might have induced Mao, Kim, or 
Ho to pick and choose among vari- 
ous ideas. 

Neither Yang nor Dittmer take the 
trouble to determine to which writ- 
ings Mao, Kim,?* or Ho might have 
had access in what period, or to 
consider the relevance of the indig- 
enous intellectual traditions of Ko- 
rea and Vietnam, in spite of the fact 
that there is significant material in 
English on these subjects.*° A\l- 
though many aspects of Mao's 
thought are linked to struggles be- 
tween different lines involving con- 
crete policy options, Kim and Ho 
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are treated as if they were working 
in an intellectual vacuum in which 
Korean and Vietnamese conditions 
and intellectual traditions were irrel- 
evant. For example, Dittmer asserts 
that Kim’s cardinal concept of 
chuch’e is “derived from Maoism” 
(p. 34). Although Kim Il-song is not 
an original thinker, his nationalism 
does have authentic Korean roots, 
and the “great chuch’e idea” is one 
of these. Mao does not even use 
this term; its usage in Korea comes 
out of the general critique of tradi- 
tional society begun as a result of 
Japanese colonialism, and not only 
predates Kim’s appearance on the 
Korean scene but is not even specifi- 
cally Marxist. Its roots most likely go 
back to the prewar Korean anarchist 
Sin Ch’ae-ho,*4 and involve ele- 
ments—such as the exaltation of the 
6th-century Korean state of Koguryo, 


21The concept of mass line was developed 
within the CCP during the 1930’s (when Kim was 
operating within it), and the extent to which it was 
a personal creation of Mao is unclear. Kim has lifted 
whole passages from the works of Mao without 
attribution, and Yang notes one case of this. Neither 
Yang nor Dittmer, however, mention the 
criticisms Mao made of Kim. 

22It is significant in this regard that Suh 
(p. 10) notes Lenin as the only theoretician that 
Kim's Chinese mentor, Wei Zhengmin, reports 
having discussed among the guerrillas in 
Manchuria. 

*8Considering only book-length studies 
dealing with this issue, for Vietnam, the following 
may be cited: William J. Duiker, The Rise of 
Nationalism in Vietnam, 1900-1941, Ithaca, NY, 
Cornell University Press, 1976; William S. Turley, 
Ed., Vietnamese Revolutionary Doctrine in 
Comparative Perspective, Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1980; Alexander Woodside and David K. 
Wyatt, Eds., Moral Order and the Question of 
Change: Essays on Southeast Asian Thought, New 
Haven, CT, Yale University Southeast Asia 
Studies, 1982. Relevant books on Korea include: 
Chong-sik Lee, The Politics of Korean 
Nationalism, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1963 ; Gregory Henderson, 
Korea: The Politics of the Vortex, Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1968; and Pyong- 
Choon Hahm, The Korean Political Tradition and 
Law, Seoul, Royal Asiatic Society, Korea 
Branch, 1971. 

?4Michael Robinson, “National Identity and 
the Thought of Sin Ch'ae-ho: Sadaejuui and 
Chuch’e in History and Politics,” The Journal 
of Korean Studies (Los Angeles) Vol. 5, 1984, 
pp. 121-42. 


which repelled several Sui inva- 
sions, and hence are unlikely to 
have been derived from any Chi- 
nese source. 

For his part, Yang seems so con- 
cerned with denying Kim’s original- 
ity that he forgets to look at what 
was actually going on in North Ko- 
rea. For example, he. states that 
North Korean collectivization pro- 
ceeded like that of China “without 
appropriate development of farm 
machinery” (p. 47). Collectivization 
may or may not have been the best 
policy for North Korea in the 1950's, 
but by 1963 (five years after collec- 
tivization was completed) almost 90 
percent of the farmland in North Ko- 
rea was reported being plowed by 
tractors—a level of mechanization 
far greater than China, South Korea, 
or Taiwan had at that time.*° 

One aspect of North Korea that 
has always distinguished it sharply 


| from China is consistency of policy, 


attention to the details of effective 
administration, and concern with 
creating acore of technical experts. 
The disorganization, pervasive dis- 
illusionment, and cynicism brought 


| about in China by constant mass 


5Joseph Sang-hoon Chung, The North 
Korean Economy: Structure and Development, 
Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1974, 
p. 37. See also Robert Scalapino and Chong-sik 
Lee, Communism in Korea, Part Il: The Society, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1972, p. 1095. 
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mobilization campaigns and shifts 


in line have not appeared in North 


Korea. While both China and Viet- 
nam have turned more and more to 
an individual household system in 
agriculture and to de facto decol- 
lectivization, rural North Korea re- 
mains organized in collective farms 
that still provide a better standard of 
living than is found in rural China 
or rural Vietnam.2© Kim's policies, 
thus, should not be understood 
simply as blind copying of Chinese 
precedent.?’ 


EACH of these books expands our ° 


meager knowledge of North Korea. 
Nevertheless, they all have one 
glaring weakness—they are short 


26Comparisons of standards of living are 
inherently difficult, but estimates of per capita 
income in North Korea, China, and Vietnam put 
North Korea some four times higher than China 
and five to six times higher than Vietnam. 
South Korea and Taiwan have per capita incomes 
four to five times higher than that of North 
Korea. See Far Eastern Economic Review Asia 
Handbook 1990, p. 6. Although for China, the 
urban living standard has been estimated to be 
three to four times the rural living standard (see 
Martin King Whyte and William L. Parish, Urban 
Life in Contemporary China, Chicago, 
University of Chicago, 1984, pp. 53-54), for the 
other societies in question, rural/urban 
differences are much less significant. Robert 
Dernberger’s essay in Asian Communism, 
Continuity and Transition confirms these general 
trends using a variety of published data 
sources. 

27Dernberger’s essay, loc. cit., is quite 
aware of the differences in the economic policies 
of the East Asian communist countries. 


on historic context. No significant 
attention in any of the books is given 
to pre-1945 Korea in spite of the fact 
that it was the critique of traditional 
Korean society begun during the 
colonial period that led many Kore- 
ans to support communism in the 
postwar period. 

North Korea, one of the most 
tightly organized countries in the 
world, has been led for all of its exis- 
tence by asingle man, an individual 
who has built an unprecedented 
personality cult and who dissemi- 
nates mindnumbing, repetitious 
cant as an example for all the world 
to follow. It is easy, therefore, to 
make the mistake of dismissing that 
state as derivative and unimportant 
when it is neither. Whether North 
Korea will gain the legitimacy that it 
continues to seek both domestically 
and abroad must be gauged in 
terms of its success in overcoming 
the ineffective state organization 
and over-reliance on foreigners that 
many Koreans see as the root 
cause of their country’s falling prey 
to Japanese domination early in this 
century. Only if we look at North 
Korea's development in these terms 
can we understand why North Kore- 
ans, many ethnic Koreans in Japan, 
and an important though small 
number of Koreans in the South ap- 
parently grant legitimacy to a state 
organization and leader that most 
Westerners find repugnant. 
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China’s Leaders: 
Individuals or Party Spokesmen? 


Marcia R. Ristaino 


JURGEN DOMES. Peng Te-huai: 
The Man and His Image. 
Stanford, CA, Stanford University 
Press, 1985. 


YANG ZHONG MEI. Hu Yao 
Bang: A Chinese Biography. 
Armonk, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 
1988. 


CHING HUA LEE. Deng 
Xiaoping: The Marxist Road to 
the Forbidden City. Princeton, 
NJ, Kingston Press, 1985. 


THE writing of accurate biogra- 
phies recording the lives of China’s 
historical and contemporary lead- 
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the US Government. 


ers is seriously hampered by fea- 
tures inherent in the Chinese Com- 
munist political culture. In the 
Western tradition of biographical 
writing, one of the biographer’s 
principal tasks is to come to grips 
with the unique qualities and attri- 
butes that best define an indivi- 
dual’s character and help explain 
his behavior and _ contributions. 
Application of this approach to 
China’s leaders becomes difficult 
if not impossible because they are 
not presented, nor do they even 
present themselves, as unique in- 
dividuals with personal views and 
private lives open to exploration. 
The biographer does not have ac- 
cess to information on how a par- 
ticular leader viewed certain im- 
portant events, how and why he 
arrived at key decisions, what his 
personal tastes and preferences 
were—in other words, the details 
of life that help illuminate the often 
complex personalities of public 
leaders. Such data are lacking 
even for those leaders who have 
dominated public life for decades. 
Another problem is that biographic 
material that appears in official 
sources often Is distorted to reflect 
an ideal communist background 
or model behavior for others to 
emulate. 

My purpose in this essay is to 
reflect upon how the problems of 
the biographer, his materials, and 
his subject are dealt with in the 
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books listed above. Following brief |. 
comment on earlier key examples 
of biographic studies of China's | 
leaders and their impact, | will dis- 
cuss each of the books consid- 
ered here, paying particular atten- 
tion to the issue of internal conflict 
between a person’s role as politi- 
cal leader and party spokesman, 
on the one hand, and his views as | 
a private individual, on the oth- 
er—a special problem for the bi- 
ographer of China’s leaders. The 
essay will conclude with remarks 
as to what these biographies re- 
veal about the nature, priorities, 
and functioning of China’s political 
Culture, and, recognizing the fact 
that a biography is shaped by the 
material available for its presenta- 
tion, what the reader can expect 
to gain from this form of scholarly 
research. 


EDGAR Snow was probably the 
most effective biographer of Chi- 
na’s early revolutionary leaders, al- 
though similar recognition also | 
must be given to Agnes Smedley |/ 
for her remarkable study of Red , 
Army Commander Zhu De (Chu 
Teh).' Snow and Smedley had the 
tremendous advantage of direct 
access to the leaders they wrote | 


'See Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China, 
New York, Random House, 1938; and Agnes 
Smedley, Great Road: The Life and Times of 
Chu Teh, New York, Monthly Review Press, 1956. 
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about and broad exposure to the 
historical events shaping the early 
history of the Chinese Communist 
movement. In addition, both au- 
thors had exceptional journalistic 
talents that helped make their com- 
plex subjects accessible and infor- 
mative to scholars and general 
readers alike. 

As soon as Snow had arrived at 
the Communist Party’s headquar- 
ters in Shaanxi province, he began 
his quest to learn “what sort of man”’ 
Mao Zedong really was. Mao had 
been described in various sources 
as a mad fanatic, as an illiterate 
peasant, and even as having al- 
ready died. Before addressing Mao, 
however, Snow made the interest- 
ing observation from his past expe- 
riences in interviewing Chinese 
Communist leaders that most were 
able to relate at length the details of 
their youthful activities, but when 
they reached the point in their lives 
where they were discussing activi- 
ties as members of the Red Army, 
the emphasis changed. Any per- 
sonal contributions and_history- 
making exploits they might have 
made were left undiscussed, to be 
replaced by detailed accounts of 
battles, military campaigns, and 
movements that were all significant 
for their having been conducted col- 
lectively and in service of the greater 
cause of the Red Army (p. 111). 

With this phenomenon in mind, 
Snow brought along alist of specific 
questions by means of which he 
persuaded a reluctant Mao to pro- 
vide an in-depth discussion of his 
early years. At Snow’s prodding, 
Mao revealed the psychological 
roots of his rebellious behavior, the 
shaping of his intellectual develop- 
ment, and his sensitization to social 
and political issues. Even so, as 
Mao's story reached the stage 
where the Communist movement 
was beginning to coalesce and de- 
velop an independent character, 
Mao, too, began to express events 


in terms of collective activity rather 
than his individual contribution, 
Causing Snow to question him re- 
peatedly for his personal attitudes 
regarding, and role in, the de- 
scribed events. Snow's observation 
is an important one, particularly as 
regards the subject of biographies 
of China's leaders. It suggests that 
these works may well tell us more 
about the political movements tak- 
ing place within a historical period 
than about the individual leaders in 
charge of their development. 

Snow’s work contributed to a 
body of Western scholarship span- 
ning the decades of the 1950’s 
through the 1970's that made Mao’s 
revolutionary experiences and the- 
oretical writings the focus for ap- 
proaching and understanding the 
content and development of the 
Chinese revolution.” To a large ex- 
tent, this focus can be attributed to 
the systemization within China of 
Mao's writings into a body of 
thought that became the support- 
ing ideology of the new revolution- 
ary state and society. Published in 
five volumes and available in sever- 
al languages, Mao’s works became 
a comprehensive resource avail- 
able to researchers, while other his- 
torical materials remained general- 
ly inaccessible. 

The heavy emphasis on Mao’s 
political and _ theoretical signifi- 
cance fostered a one-dimensional 
approach that failed to sort out and 
examine underlying processes, lev- 
els of leadership, and regional vari- 
ations when approaching the study 
of China’s leaders and the revolu- 
tion. China came to be understood 
as “Mao's China,” a concept that 
carried with it a misleading appear- 


2Notable examples are Benjamin |. 
Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the Rise of 
Mao, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1951; Stuart Schram, Mao Tse-tung, New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1966; and Jerome 
Ch'en, Mao and the Chinese Revolution, London 
and New York, Oxford University Press, 1965. 
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ance of unity, stability, and homo- 
geneity that made it increasingly dif- 
ficult to detect the strains and ten- 
sions developing within the chang- 
ing society. More recent Western 
scholarship has shown greater in- 
terest in a multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach that examines a revolution- 
ary leader’within a dynamic politi- 
cal, social, and economic context.? 

In addition to the difficulties that 
the creation of Mao Zedong 
Thought presented for Western 
scholarship, in China, this system- 
atization meant the presentation of 
only one official set of answers to 
emerging problems—that provided 
by the current set of leaders em- 
powered to interpret Mao’s writings. 
No dissenting voice could be ex- 
pressed outside the official system, 
because its existence would call 
into question the central idea that 
only the Communist Party’s most 
authoritative leaders were qualified 
to interpret the true political situa- 
tion and develop the necessary and 
correct social and political align- 
ments to deal with it. And because 
the scope of Mao’s writings was so 
comprehensive, almost the entire 
range of human behavior fell some- 
where within its boundaries, making 
the body of his thought the founda- 
tion for a pervasive Chinese Com- 
munist political culture touching ev- 
ery aspect of society. 

Another equally important conse- 
quence of the systematization of 
Mao’s thought was its distortion of 
the Marxist-Leninist concept of col- 
lective leadership. As the party, un- 
der Mao's direction, elevated his 
role and importance to Olympian 
heights, the particular contributions 
of other early Chinese Communist 
revolutionaries were substantially 
lost, or their significance was seri- 
ously slighted. 


3One example of this approach is Fernando 
Galbiati, P’eng P’ai and the Hai-Lu-Feng Soviet, 
Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1985. 
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Beginning in the early 1980's, ef- 
forts were made to rectify this situa- 
tion by the official publication of 
memoirs, reminiscences, and biog- 
raphies of well-known early revolu- 
tionary leaders. More important, in 
1981, Mao’s historical position was 
reevaluated, and the conclusion 
was reached that in his later years, 
Mao made serious mistakes. Nev- 
ertheless, because China’s Com- 
munists continue to: give Mao’s 
thought the doctrinal stature of be- 
ing a major development of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, they perpetuate the 
idea that his was a unitary achieve- 
ment and not a collective one. 


THE BOOKS being considered 
here are biographies of three key 
Chinese leaders whose lives further 
illuminate the tensions between the 
individual and his projected official 
Status as a party leader. The books 
also reveal how this double status 
affects and is played out in China's 
political process. This issue is im- 
portant for what it reveals about how 
the political culture in China defines 
its leaders and delineates their role 
in its functioning. 

Jurgen Domes’s calls his slim vol- 
ume a political biography of Mar- 
shal Peng Dehuai (P’eng Te-huai). 
Domes poses at the outset a num- 
ber of questions, the most interest- 
ing of which for the present discus- 
sion are how and why Peng be- 
came a Communist military officer; 
what Peng’s famous challenge to 
Mao at Lushan revealed about the 
nature of political conflict in China; 
and what these findings say about 
“political communication” in a 
Marxist-Leninist state. The author 
directly asks whether leading party 
figures, political or military, are 
viewed as individual leaders or as 
symbols to be manipulated by the 
party to serve the immediate re- 
quirements of the state. Domes 
thereby goes beyond identifying 
factional groupings and equating 


personal loyalties with competing 
policy lines, an approach taken in 
earlier scholarship addressing 
China’s leadership. Rather, in the 
case of Peng Dehuai, he considers 
both the individual and the leader in 
the context of the unique character- 
istics of China’s political process, 
particularly its ideological aspects. 

Domes maintains that Peng, a 
rural Kuomintang military officer, 
became a Communist Party mem- 
ber in 1928 after observing and be- 
ing impressed by the behavior of 
Communist cadres working closely 
with the impoverished rural popula- 
tion. He explains that Peng was not 
an adherent of Marxism-Leninism, 
which he did not begin studying ina 
systematic way until 1960. Rather, 
Peng operated from a deep popu- 
list desire to understand and allevi- 
ate rural suffering and came to view 
the Communists as the only orga- 
nized force in the country promot- 
ing progressive social and political 
change. Peng’s motivations can 
easily appear on the surface as sim- 
ple altruism, an unlikely character 
trait in a military commander. Nev- 
ertheless, this analysis does pro- 
vide some credible basis for under- 
standing Peng’s eventually becom- 
ing incensed by the havoc created 
in the countryside by Mao’s “three 
red banners” policies,* and helps 
explain his politically naive chal- 
lenge to the Chairman on these poli- 
cies at Lushan in 1959. 

Peng’s attack, which led to his 
dismissal, dealt directly with the ex- 
cesses of the Great Leap Forward, 
the people’s communes, and Mao’s 
authoritarian work style. Domes 
clearly demonstrates that Peng was 
moved to his audacious attack on 
Mao by the consequences of these 
policies for rural inhabitants, which 
had become clear to Peng from his 


4The “three red banners” were the Great 
Leap Forward, the general line of socialist 
construction, and the people’s communes. 
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own investigative travels to the 
provinces. 

However, Domes fails to bring the 
same clarity to his subsequent dis- 
cussion of the reasons for Peng’s 
defeat at Lushan. Employing vague 
terms such as “intermediate-range 
and long-range factions,” Domes 
explains that Peng’s defeat was the 
result of leader allegiances to a 
“consensus of procedures,” which 
he says meant “the agreement of all 
the participants that decisions 
should be made within the formal 
organs of the party” (p. 101). 

This argument is basically flawed 
because it overlooks the fact that 
Mao himself certainly did not abide 
by any consensus, threatening as 
he did to take to the hills and gather 
military support if his position were 
not upheld.° And once Mao had 
made his position known, most of 
the party leaders who had support- 
ed Peng, including military com- 
manders, fell in line behind Mao, 
leaving Peng out in the cold. 

The historical record shows that 
Peng had had several previous 
clashes with Mao,® but had sur- 
vived each time to serve in key posi- 
tions and participate in decision- 
making. But these clashes had 
occurred before Mao had been ele- 
vated to unchallenged political 
leadership. By the time of Lushan, 
the Mao personality cult had in fact 
replaced collective decision-mak- 
ing within formal party organs. 

Domes’s book provides an inter- 
esting perspective on what he calls 
“communist political Communica- 
tion’ —the purposeful manipulation 
of the facts of a leader's life in order 


5Mao's ultimatum stated: “I shall then go to 
the countryside to lead the peasants to overthrow 
the government. If you from the PLA do not 
follow me, | shall find myself a Red Army” (p. 95). 
®Domes notes earlier criticism of Mao by 
Peng, centered around military doctrine, the cult of 
personality, and the liberalism entailed in 
initiating the Hundred Flowers Campaign. See 
pp. 72-73. 


to symbolize either positive or neg- 
ative public behavior. In this pro- 
cess, the individual himself and the 
accurate biographical events of his 
life are discounted; what matters is 
the party’s ascribing to the individ- 
ual desirable and undesirable per- 
sonal attitudes, which then can be 
publicized through the media as 
examples of “correct” and “incor- 
rect” behavior. The party uses the 
resulting positive and negative par- 
adigms to promote and better ex- 
plain current policies and goals. 
Domes’s discussion is instructive 
regarding the Chinese political sys- 
tem and cautionary with respect to 
the interpretation of official party 
biographical accounts. 

On balance, Domes’s book pro- 
vides insightful commentary on 
Peng the man, and calls our atten- 
tion to the way in which the Commu- 
nist system often manipulates the 
individual for political ends. Less 
Clear is the author’s discussion of 
the dynamics of elite conflict to sup- 
port his argument that a leadership 
consensus on procedures explains 
the unity against Peng that ap- 
peared at Lushan. (Domes'’s expla- 
nation that he has presented his ar- 
guments systematically in other 
publications does not help the 
reader in considering this important 
Subject, which is central to a book 
on Peng Dehuai.) A more likely ex- 
planation is that the extreme defer- 
ence shown by most leaders to 
Mao’s profound party authority and 
revolutionary prestige won out over 
their allegiance to Peng’s rational 
arguments. 


YANG Zhong Mei, born and raised 
in China, proposes in his biography 
to provide a free and critical as- 
sessment of Hu Yaobang, the for- 
mer party general secretary who 
was closely associated with urban 
intellectuals and a leader of China's 
reform movement. Yang begins his 
discussion by pointing out that 
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throughout China’s history, the bi- 
ography has been a crucial form of 
historical expression, mainly be- 
Cause power has typically been 
concentrated in the hands of key 
personalities whose actions have 
thereafter been presented as mir- 
roring whole historical periods. 

Yang's difficulty in treating Hu 
Yaobang as his. subject, however, is 
that Hu never was China’s primary 
leader, and Mao’s legacy was a po- 
litical system that concentrated de- 
Cisive power in one authoritative in- 
dividual. At the pinnacle of his 
influence, Hu still served under the 
direction of such a primary leader, 
Deng Xiaoping. Consequently, al- 
though Hu may have originated 
some key policies, such as the cre- 
ation of a successor generation 
groomed to lead China’s reform ef- 
forts, his ideas and contributions 
necessarily became ascribed to 
Deng and were buried in Deng’s of- 
ficial speeches and collected pub- 
lished works. 

Moreover, the reader has difficul- 
ty gaining an accurate sense of 
Hu’s own political preferences or 
personal views. For example, as 
Yang explains, under Mao’s leader- 
ship, Hu did not intervene when the 
political reaction that came in the 
wake of the liberal Hundred Flowers 
Campaign brought the arrest of 
several members of the Communist 
Youth League Central Committee 
(under Hu’s charge). But, later, in 
1978, under Deng Xiaoping’s lead- 
ership, Hu apologized for the harsh 
crackdown. The duality in Hu’s ap- 
proach involved swings between 
supporting party discipline and or- 
thodoxy, on the one hand, and en- 
Couraging innovation, on the other. 
The first tendency was evident in his 
invention (in 1963) and subsequent 
publicizing of the self-sacrificing 
model patriot Lei Feng. The sec- 
ond, more tolerant attitude can be 
seen in Hu’s commitment to review 
and overturn cases of those con- 
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demned during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, and more recently in his sup- 
port for reformist journalists, stu- 
dents, and intellectuals. Much of 
the explanation for these shifts lies 
in Hu’s having to follow the policy 
direction of the primary leader. As 
Yang suggests, however, Hu’s back- 
ground in-youth affairs and, most 
important, his associations with stu- 
dents, artists, and intellectuals led 
him to identify personally with an in- 
novative and open approach. 

Yang explains that Hu’s political 
demise came about after his at- 
tempt to provide an innovative solu- 
tion to the succession problem in 
China’s leading bodies by having 
the old revolutionary generation re- 
tire from office and raising a new 
generation of younger, more quali- 
fied leaders to replace them. Hu 
tested the limits of tolerance by re- 
portedly advising Deng himself to 
retire in order to set an example for 
the others. 

Yang's arguments are well pre- 
sented. He is particularly convinc- 
ing when he argues that once the 
Anhui student demonstrations for 
democratic elections spread to 
many cities in late 1986, a power 
struggle was set off in the Chinese 
leadership. Deng, supported by the 
older and threatened conservative 
leaders, cracked down on the dem- 
onstrations with firm control mea- 
sures and removed Hu from power. 
Yang dwells on the illegality of Hu’s 
removal from power, calling it a 
coup d’état. His point would carry 
more weight, however, had Hu ac- 
tually exercised ultimate power 
while serving as party general 
secretary. Once removed, Hu was 
transformed—in the manner de- 
scribed by Domes—into a conve- 
nient example of negative behavior 
for party propagandists. He was 
blamed not only for the student inci- 
dents, but also for economic dislo- 
cations, dissent, and other conse- 
quences of Deng’s reform program. 
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In his next-to-last chapter, Yang 
attempts to evaluate Hu Yaobang’s 
thinking and intellectual develop- 
ment, a difficult task in a political 
culture that allows full expression 
only to the official set of ideas. One 
of Yang’s major points is that, in con- 
trast to Mao’s emphasis on struggle 
as a creative force, Hu espoused a 
synthetic approach to social prob- 
lems that ‘combined theory and 
practice in service of-a stable and 
harmonious course of develop- 
ment. The difficulty with this asser- 
tion is that the several ideas Yang 
ascribes to Hu can easily be found 
in the voluminous writing of Deng 
Xiaoping, making it impossible to 
know who actually originated them, 
Hu or Deng. 

A more serious complaint con- 
cerns the factual errors in Yang's 
account. For example, he notes (p. 
20) that the Sixth Plenum of the 
Third Central Committee of the CCP 
occurred in September 1930 and 
stripped Li Lisan of his party leader- 
ship position. Far from the mark, this 
event formally took place at the 
Fourth Plenum of the Sixth CCP 
Central Committee, in January 
1931.’ In addition, Yang ascribes to 
Hu (pp. 51-52) the concepts of 
“unity and struggle,” which fos- 
tered the expansion of Communist 
influence and later became part 
of Mao’s “united front’ strategy. 
Abundant evidence indicates that 
these ideas date back to the late 
1920's, i.e., before either Hu or Mao 
was leading the party.® 

Also, one can only wish that Yang 
had provided better documentation 
for his discussion of Hu Yaobang’s 
life and activities. The author had ex- 
traordinary access to personalities, 
memoirs, interview material, and in- 


The Third Congress of the CCP took place 
in June 1923. 

®See Marcia R. Ristaino, China’s Art of 
Revolution: The Mobilization of Discontent, 1927 
and 1928, Durham, NC, Duke University Press, 
1987, pp. 157-62. 


ternal documents, yet his sourcing 
is rather thin and disappointing. 
Still, one is grateful for the many in- 
teresting details he provides, par- 
ticularly on Hu’s later years. 


CHING HUA LEE, a Taiwan-based 
scholar, writes an instructive biog- 
raphy of the “political life” of Deng 
Xiaoping. Lee emphasizes in his 
account that from his early days as 
a young revolutionary, Deng was 
remarkable for his organizational 
and administrative talents rather 
than for his originality or theoretical 
contributions to the Chinese Com- 
munist movement. 

The author pursues this argu- 
ment by examining Deng’s behav- 
ior during key events. For example, 
Deng opposed the Hundred Flow- 
ers Campaign with the objection 
that it was a spontaneous move- 
ment, difficult to control, and lack- 
ing the discipline of essential party 
leadership. Deng thought that criti- 
cism must be constructive and al- 
ways be aimed at strengthening the 
party’s position and the socialist 
cause (p. 109). 

In addition, although Deng de- 
fended in writing Mao’s opposition 
to Peng Dehuai’s challenge at Lu- 
shan, when it came to defining the 
course of the Mao’s Socialist Edu- 
cation Campaign late in 1962,° 
Deng attempted to moderate the 
Chairman’s program by stressing 
the role of party leadership. When 
Mao initiated the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and unleashed the spontane- 
ous Red Guard organizations, 
Deng objected to the formation of 
autonomous groups outside the 
regular party organization and sent 
in party work teams to restore disci- 


pline and order. Finally, Lee notes 


"The Socialist Education Campaign 
(1962-65) was a radical rectification campaign, 
which emphasized class struggle and aimed 
at arresting revisionism within the party. It is 
considered a precursor to the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-76). 
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that although Deng was officially | 
blamed for the spontaneous April 5, 
1976, demonstrations in Tianan- 
men Square, and temporarily re- 
moved from power for not sup- 
pressing them, once he returned to 
power, he responded to rallies and 
demonstrations that threatened to 
undermine his leadership by pro- 
claiming the “four cardinal princi- 
ples” in March 1979 to reinvigorate 
the leading role of the party and its 
ideology, '° outlawing “big-charac- 
ter posters,” and arresting dissi- 
dents. Lee argues that Deng learned 
from the Cultural Revolution to dis- 
trust mass movements, which he felt 
required party guidance if catastro- 
phe was to be avoided. Deng also 
recognized the military to be a key — 
player for sustaining order and dis- 
cipline in China’s politics. 

Lee attempts to contrast Deng, 
the bureaucrat and “practitioner,” 
to Mao, the philosopher and con- 
ceptualizer. He depicts Deng as 
having only a limited understanding 
of Marxism, even though, as Lee 
himself points out, Deng was 
trained in Moscow at Sun Yat-sen 
University and was among the first - 
to graduate in the special class on 
theory. The author seems to over- 
look Deng’s own agenda—that 
China’s task was no longer revo- 
lution but economic development 
and construction, which demands 
an empirical, technocratic ap-— 
proach that is unencumbered by 
binding philosophical tracts and 
arguments. 

In any case, Deng cannot be dis- | 
missed as a thinker without first at - 
least considering his voluminous ° 
published writings, particularly his 
August 1980 speech to the en- 
larged meeting of the 11th Political 
Bureau outlining his plans for politi- 


'°The “four cardinal principles” are keeping 
to the socialist road; upholding the dictatorship of 
the proletariat; party leadership; and Marxism- 
Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought. 


cal reform of the party and state 
leadership systems. Instead of dis- 
cussing such materials, Lee com- 
pares Deng’s programs to the mid- 
19th-century reform movements 
that valued the assimilation of West- 
ern technology but not the spirit of 
Western culture (p. 219). 

Lee finds Deng devoid of any 
new vision or creative force for 
China's growth and ready to blame 
failures of the communist system 
—such as the Great Leap Forward 
and the Cultural Revolution—on 
“human errors,” rather than on the 
system itself. Lee locates Deng’s 
difficulties in the aspiration to 
achieve modernization while main- 
taining the communist political sys- 
tem, i.e., eschewing political de- 
mocratization. He contends that 
Deng is therefore a transitional fig- 
ure whose main contribution was to 
help the country recover from the 
revolutionary era. 

The argument is raised in this 
book that Deng Xiaoping is “liberal” 
concerning economics and conser- 
vative politically. In the author's 
usage, the first term suggests that 
Deng is open not to adopting impor- 
tant elements of the Western eco- 
nomic system but only to incorpo- 
rating advanced technology and 
innovations that might improve 
China's standard of living. Political- 
ly, Deng should be regarded as 
conservative, Lee maintains, be- 
Cause he is a convinced Commu- 
nist who will insist that the party se- 
lect the course for China’s future 


| and lead the society along it. The 


question remains whether the com- 
bination of these two outlooks is in- 
herently contradictory and self-de- 
feating or is stabilizing and condu- 
Cive to integration and growth. Lee 
Clearly favors the former conclusion 
over the latter. 


THESE books all indicate how Cnhi- 
na’'s Communist political culture 
places fierce limits on the biogra- 
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pher’s ability to provide a clear 
grasp and understanding of the 
character and personality of Chi- 
na’s leaders. In a system that pre- 
scribes that the party, and not the 
individual, leads, evidence of indi- 
vidual thought and behavior es- 
Capes Official recognition. The ritu- 
als of party unity enforce conformity 
and, in so doing, suppress evidence 
of divergent individuality. Loyalty to 
the party organization and its politi- 
Cal line supersedes any identifica- 
tion with the self. 

The materials employed by these 
biographers to describe the early 
formative years of the lives of Peng 
Dehuai, Hu Yaobang, and Deng 
Xiaoping were inherently limited 
and fail to provide much information 
or insight into their subjects’ early 
intellectual growth or development. 
This lack of information makes it im- 
possible to construct a psychologi- 
cal profile, as Edgar Snow did for 
Mao Zedong, that might illuminate 
the unique qualities, thoughts, and 
experiences that helped shape the 
later stages of their lives, when they 
came to occupy high positions. 
Moreover, even the official bio- 
graphic materials and sketches that 
do exist often reflect the party’s 
tailoring of background information 
to meet the requirements of an ideal 
Communist’s biography. For exam- 
ple, in the case of Hu Yaobang, Yang 
points out that party biographical 
sketches gave Hu the preferred sta- 
tus of having been born into a poor- 
peasant family, when, in fact, reli- 
able records show that Hu’s family 
was better off and more appropriate- 
ly described in the Maoist lexicon as 
middle-peasant in status (p. 5). 

This lack of material and the offi- 
cial manipulation of documentation 
to fulfill the party ideal present seri- 
ous obstacles to biographic writing 
and impair the usefulness of biogra- 
phies of China’s leaders. Even more 
important, these barriers also sug- 
gest that in China’s political culture, 
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the individual really does not exist 
until he is engaged in significant 
collective activity, and even then, 
the life being considered must be 
contoured to conform with estab- 
lished Communist principles. 

Peng Dehuai is a good example 
of subordination of the self to party 
loyalty in order to satisfy the party 
requirement of broad unity. Peng 
agreed to humiliate himself in a 
public confession, accepting blame 
for a host of “severe mistakes” 
which covered several decades, 
and even incriminated some of his 
closest allies. Peng’s “errors” went 
beyond the immediate Lushan 
events and were viewed as linked 
with ideas and positions already 
condemned by the party—the Li Li- 
san and Wang Ming lines. His fall 
provided another opportunity for 
the party leadership to define unac- 
ceptable and deviant political be- 
havior and to deliver a firm hortative 
message to all party cadres. 

Domes notes that Peng partici- 
pated in this ordeal of confession 
even though, as he confided pri- 
vately to Zhou Enlai, in doing so 
“For the first time in my life, | have 
spoken against my very heart” (p. 
98). Yet, even after incarceration 
and prolonged hardship, Peng still 
looked to the party for an official 
statement of rehabilitation to vali- 
date his long life of military and par- 
ty service. The conditioning of his 
loyalty to the party over the years 
had clearly been very thorough and 
successful. 

Domes suggests (p. 135) that 
Peng lacked “the programmatic 
drive and ability” to form a viable 
faction to represent his challenge to 
the prevailing party line. This evalu- 
ation of Peng might be questioned 
on two counts. First, Peng’s dispute 
with Mao’s policies was probably 
the boldest and , foratime, the most 
widely supported among the lead- 
ership (incidentally it also proved, 
in hindsight, to have been correct). 
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Second, the possibilities for forming 
a cohesive and independent pro- 
gram identified with a group of key 
leaders just did not exist in the 
closed political system run by Mao 
Zedong. One only need read 
Peng’s letter to Mao to observe the 
cautious tone of even Peng’s 
pleas.'' Loose and shifting group- 
ings of opinion were the most the 
political system tolerated. Mao's 
personality cult militated against 
any other political leader's being 
able to create or project a com- 
manding presence, let alone a vi- 
sion for a new policy direction. 

Likewise, under Deng Xiaoping, 
even with a policy of reform and 
Opening-up of the country, party 
discipline required unity and con- 
sensus. While different economic 
approaches and a shifting empha- 
sis on the content and momentum 
of economic reform often ap- 
peared, formation of an opposition 
political faction with its own pro- 
gram to advance was simply be- 
yond the acceptable limits of the 
communist political system. 

Deng, in his major speeches on 
political reform, has emphasized 
the principle of collective leader- 
ship, stressing its ameliorative ef- 
fects on the rigid system of the lead- 
er cult under Mao. Deng plausibly 
argues that a firm centralized col- 
lective leadership is required to 
guide a country that is economically 
and culturally backward and lacks 


"Sara Crimes, Ed., Peng Dehuai, Memoirs 
of a Chinese Marshal, translated by Zheng 
Longpu, Beijing, Foreign Language Press, 
1984. 


practical experience with demo- 
cratic traditions. But Deng’s actions 
belie his “trust” in the functioning of 
truly collective leadership. This mis- 
trust was confirmed by Zhao 
Ziyang’s astonishing revelation dur- 
ing his televised speech in May 
1989 that, in reality, the key deci- 
sions in China were still made by 
one man—Deng Xiaoping. Zhao 
said: “We formally adopted a deci- 
sion at the first plenary session of 
the 13th CCP Central Committee 
—though this decision has never 
been published, it is a very impor- 
tant decision—that on most impor- 
tant questions, we still need him 
[Deng Xiaoping] as the helms- 
man.”'* Zhao’s statement clearly 
shows that the tensions between 
the partriarchal individual and insti- 
tutionalized collective leadership 
remain unresolved in contemporary 
China. 


ONE factor seriously challenging 
the charismatic leader and the sup- 
porting unitary party line as a viable 
combination for guiding the political 
system has emerged from Deng’s 
own policy of opening up the coun- 
try to the outside world. The infor- 
mation and ideas flowing into the 
country are for the most part be- 
yond party manipulation and con- 
trol. Hence, China now must deal 
not only with its “socialism under 
Chinese conditions,” but also with 
the reality, under its current policy 


'2Renmin ribao (Beijing), May 17, 1989, 
translated in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, 
DC), May 17, 1989, p. 16. 
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priorities, of the penetration from 
the outside world of ideas of every 
kind. The need to interact effec- 
tively with the outside world clashes 
with China’s long-standing goal 
of preserving national autonomy, 
which has been a basic component 
of the national psyche. The new 
problem becomes how to assimi- 
late and integrate information—cul- 
tural, economic, scientific, and 
even political—while preserving the 
social and political stability need- 
ed for growth and development. It at 
least appears that a broadened de- 
bate, if not power-sharing, will be es- 
sential to release, manage, and re- 
solve the many tensions arising in 
this society undergoing change. Fu- 
ture research will do well to follow the 
major Chinese spokesmen who have 
ideas and write on this problem. 

Although China’s political system 
appears to remain basically depen- 
dent on one charismatic leader, 
other figures are, in fact, important 
in shaping the content and direction 
of important issues. We need to 
study their speeches and writings 
and analyze their perspectives. 
How China deals with the issue of 
leadership in a communist state, 
especially in the context of a chang- 
ing and communicative world dis- 
persing information and provoking 
diversity and thoughtful expression, 
is an important world issue. The 
methods its leaders employ in at- 
tempting to make the political sys- 
tem responsive to this challenge will 
be an important matter for attention 
by future biographers of China’s 
leaders. 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Please adaress letters to: 

The Editors, 

Problems of Communism 
US Information Agency 

301 4th Street SW 

Washington, DC 20547, USA 


CHECKLIST UPDATE 


TO THE EDITORS: | would 
like to make a number of ob- 
servations and updates on 
information provided in the 
useful “Checklist of Commu- 
nist Parties in 1989,” appear- 
ing in the March-April 1990 
issue of Problems of Com- 
munism. | reference my com- 
ments to the alphabetic or 
numerical designation of the 
entry being discussed and 
provide the source of the in- 
formation in parentheses. 

C. The secretary general 
of the National Democratic 
Union (UND) of Chad is Fa- 
cho Balaam, and its first con- 
gress took place in August 
1986 (African Communist 

| [London], No. 110, 3rd Quar- 
ter 1987). 

F. The Congress Party 
for Malagasy Independence 
(AKFM) split in March 1989. 
Its former leader, Richard 
Andriamanjato, founded and 
is president of the AKFM- 
Renouveau or AKFM-Fana- 
vaozala (Horizont [East Ber- 
lin}, No. 11, 1988). The 11th 

_ congress of the AKFM began 
on September 7, 1988 (see 
' Pravda [Moscow], Sept. 8, 


1988). In parliamentary elec- 
tions at the end of May 1989, 
the AKFM got 1.4 percent of 
the votes and two of 137 
seats; AKFM-Renouveau got 
2.1 percent of the vote and 
three seats (Horizont, No. 6, 
1989; and Le Monde [Paris], 
May 31, 1989). 

G. The Front for the Libera- 
tion of Mozambique claimed 
201,440 members at its 5th 
congress (Southscan [Lon- 
don], Aug. 4, 1989: and Hori- 
zont, No. 9, 1989). 

3. The Communist Party 
of Réunion claimed 10,000 
members in 1987 (Probleme 
des Friedens und des Sozia- 
lismus [Prague], No. 3, 1987). 

4. The secretary general 
of the Democratic League- 
Movement for the Party of La- 
bor (LD-MPT) in Senegal is 
Abdoulaye Bathily (see Hori- 
zont, No. 12, 1987). The LD- 
MPT got 1.41 percent of the 
votes in the parliamentary 
elections of 1988 (see West 
Africa [London], Mar. 14, 
1988) 

7. The Communist Party of 
Argentina participated in the 
parliamentary elections of 
May 14, 1989, via the United 
Left Coalition, which won 
3.48 percent of the votes and 
elected one deputy—from 
MAS (E/ Economista [Bue- 
nos Aires], Aug. 18, 1989). 

8. The United Left coalition 
obtained 9.98 percent of to- 
tal (11.05 percent of valid) 
votes and only 10 seats (not 
12) in the parliamentary elec- 
tions. The percent given in 
the “Checklist” was for the 


presidential election. (La- 
teinamerika. Analysen, Da- 
ten, Dokumentation [Ham- 
burg], No. 13; Lateinamerika 
zwischen | demokratischer 
Konsolidierung und __ poli- 
tischer Instabilitat, January 
1990, p. 109; Opinion [La 
Paz], May 30, 1989). The mi- 
nority faction of the PCB no 
longer exists. It merged at 
the beginning of May 1988 
with the MIR-Masas, the 
Coordinadora Cuatro de 
Marzo, and Bloque Patriotico 
Popular to found the Eje Pa- 
triotico which is amember or- 
ganization of the United Left 
(Granma [Havana], May 4, 
1988). The PCB surely has 
more than 500 members; at 
its 1985 congress, 577 dele- 
gates participated (Neues 
Deutschland [East Berlin], 
Feb. 11, 1985). 

12. The Communist Party 
of Colombia claims 51,000 
members in 2,000 cells (Hor- 
izont, No. 2, 1989; Probleme 
des Friedens und des Sozia- 
lismus, No. 5, 1989, p. 647). 

13. In 1986, the Popular Al- 
liance obtained 2.3 percent 
of the vote in parliamentary 
elections and 0.8 percent of 
the presidential vote in Cos- 
ta Rica. The United People’s 
Coalition obtained 2.7 and 
0.6 percent respectively. The 
Popular Vanguard Party and 
the Costa Rican Communist 
Party reunited in this coali- 
tion, which obtained 0.6 per- 
cent of the vote in the presi- 
dential elections of February 
4, 1990, and one seat in par- 
liament (Pensamiento Propio 
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[Managua], No. 31, March 
1986; I/nforpress  Centro- 
americana [Guatemala City], 
Feb. 15, 1990). 

20. As there were nearly 
400 delegates at the 1988 
Congress of the Communist 
Party of Ecuador, member- 
ship must be higher than 600 
(Horizont, No. 9, 1988). 

22. The Communist Party 
of Honduras is one of five 
(not six) organizations in 
the Honduran Revolutionary 
Movement: the others are 
PRTC-H, FMLH, MUR, and 
MPL-Cinchoneros (Cerquin 
[organ of the PRTC-H], No. 
68, May 1987). 

25. The Mexican Socialist 
Party got 4.54 percent of the 
votes in the parliamentary 
elections of July 6, 1988 (La- 
teinamerika. Analysen, Da- 
ten, Dokumentation, No. 13, 
January 1990, p. 106). 

26. The Sandinista Front 
for National Liberation (FSLN) 
had 37,500 members in 1989 
(International Herald Tribune 
[Paris], July 5, 1989). The 
12th congress of the Social- 
ist Party of Nicaragua (PSN) 
took place in July 1981 
(Neues Deutschland, July 6, 
1981). In the parliamentary 
elections of 1984, the PSN 
got 1.4 percent; the Commu- 
nist Party of Nicaragua 
(PCN), 1.5 percent; and the 
FSLN, 66.8 percent of the 
valid votes. In 1990, the 
FSLN got 40.8 percent and 
39 seats; the PSN and the 
PCN, 3 seats each via the 
UNO-Coalition (Dritte Welt 
[Marburg], April 1990; Envio 
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[Managua], April 1985). 

27. The People’s Party of 
Panama got 0.7 percent 
(4,598) of the votes in the 
elections of 1984. It has less 
than 1,000 members. The 
25,600 members it claims 
are the signatures it had to 
collect in order to participate 
in the elections (Dialogo So- 
cial [Panama], No. 169, July 
1984). 

28. The Paraguayan Com- 
munist Party seems to be le- 
gal, because the law that 
was used to outlaw it was re- 
pealed in August 1989 (Anal- 
ysis del Mes [Asuncion], Au- 
gust 1989). 

32. The Frente Amplio co- 
alition in Uruguay obtained 
20.6 percent of the votes in 
the parliamentary elections 
and 21 seats. 47 percent of 
this vote was for Democracia 
Avanzada, the grouping of 
the Communist Party of Ven- 
ezuela (PCV) in the front. The 
PCV claimed to have 5,000 
members in 1985 and to have 
recruited 27,000 by the end 
of 1988 (Nueva Sociedad 
[Caracas], No. 105, January- 
February 1990, p. 12; Neuer 
Weg [East Berlin], No. 17, 
1988, and No. 5, 1989). 

35. The Communist Party 
of Bangladesh claims 1,600 
cells, each normally having 
20-40 members; so_ the 
membership must be much 
higher than the 9,911 
claimed (Probleme des Frie- 
dens und des Sozialismus, 
No. 6, 1989, p. 771). 

37. The Kampuchean Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Party 
claims 23,000 members in 
3,023 cells (ibid., No. 5, 
1989, p. 652) 

41. Elections to Japan's 
house of representatives 
were in 1986 and not in 1989. 
In 1990 elections, the Japan 
Communist Party obtained 
7.97 percent and 16 seats in 
elections to the house of rep- 


resentatives (Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung [Zurich], Feb. 21, 
1990). 

44. Chin Peng claimed 
1,000 members for the Com- 
munist Party of Malaya be- 
fore its dissolution (The 
Guardian [London], Dec. 4, 
1989). 

49. The Communist Party 
of the Philippines (CPP) 
claimed 35,000 members at 
the end of 1988 (Ang Bayan, 
Vol. 20, No. 10, December 
1988). The 9th congress of 
the rival PKP took place on 
December 30, 1986 (Zeitung 
vum Letzebuerger Vollek 
[Luxembourg], Jan. 2, 1987). 

62. Le Monde of Dec. 15, 
1988, says the Socialist Van- 
guard Party of Algeria had 
approximately 15,000 mem- 
bers. 

63. The Egyptian Commu- 
nist Party presented four 
candidates as independents 
in the parliamentary elec- 
tions of April 6, 1987. They 
all got less than 700 votes 
(Middle East Report [Wash- 
ington, DC], July-August 
1987, p. 29). 

68. The Lebanese Com- 
munist Party claimed more 
than 20,000 members at its 
5th congress in 1987; it took 
part in the parliamentary 
elections of 1972 (Neuer 
Weg, No. 11, 1987; Unsere 
Zeit [Dusseldorf], Feb. 5, 
1987). 

70. The first congress of 
the Communist Party of Pal- 
estine took place in Septem- 
ber 1983 (Horizont, No. 9, 
1985). 

75. The Federal Union of 
Communists in Belgium 
claimed 4,000 members 
(Neuer Weg, No. 8, 1989). 

79. The French Commu- 
nist Party still claims 600,000 
members (Horizont, No. 1, 
1990). 

81. The Communist Party 
of Great Britain claims 7,500 


members (Vorwarts [Zurich], 
Nov. 30, 1989). The Commu- 
nist Party of Britain had 1,591 
members at its founding con- 
gress; Mike Hicks is its sec- 
retary general (Frontline 
[Oakland], Oct. 10, 1988). 

82. The Greek Left claimed 
12,000 members in 1987 (E/ 
Pais [Madrid], Apr. 27, 1987). 
The -KKE-Interior is not a 
member of the leftist coalition. 

85. The Italian Communist 
Party claimed 1,431,000 
members at thie time of its 
19th extraordinary congress 
in March 1990 (ibid., Mar. 8, 
1990). 

86. The Communist Party 
of Luxembourg got 4.4 per- 
cent of the votes in the elec- 
tions of 1989. The figure in 
the “Checklist” seems to 
have been calculated by 
adding the votes of the four 
voter districts. This method 
distorts the result, because 
the voters can cast as many 
votes as there are seats to be 
attributed in their district. So 
the voter can cast 7 votes in 
the north but 23 in the south 
(Zeitung vum Letzebuerger 
Vollek, June 20, 1989). 

88. The Communist Party 
of the Netherlands claimed 
7,000 members in 1989 (Un- 
sere Zeit, May 5, 1989). 

92. Most members of the 
Communist Party of the Peo- 
ples of Spain (PCPE) joined 
the Communist Party of 
Spain in 1989. A reunification 
congress took place January 
14, 1989. The rest of the 
PCPE obtained 0.31 percent 
of the votes and no seats in 
the parliamentary elections 
of 1989. The Workers’ Party 
of Spain-Communist Unity 
obtained 0.42 percent and 
no seats (E/ Pa/s, Oct. 31, 
1989). 
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93. The Communist Wor- 
kers’ Party of Sweden did not 
participate in the elections of 
1988. 

96. The Socialist Unity Par- 
ty of West Berlin had 3,800 
members in December 1989; 
3,000 members at its extraor- 
dinary congress held Febru- 
ary 16-18, 1990; and 1,600 
members in May 1990, when 
it changed its name to the 
Socialist Initiative (AK [Ham- 
burg], No. 316, Mar. 5, 1990). 


NICO BIVER 
Marburg 

Federal Republic 
of Germany 


MR. STAAR and THE EDI- 
TORS RESPOND: We are de- 
lighted at the painstaking in- 
terest shown by Mr. Biver in 
his letter regarding the “1989 
Checklist.” He has provided 
considerable new data that 
fills gaps in our coverage, 
and usefully updates other 
information. 

We would stress that the 
choice between estimated 
and claimed membership 
data is up to the individual 
contributors to the Yearbook 
on International Communist 
Affairs. |nanumber of cases, 
they judged that claimed 
membership was inflated. In 
addition, some of Mr. Biver’s 
information is dated subse- 
quent to the January 1, 1989, 
cutoff date for coverage in 
the 1989 Yearbook. 

We trust that Mr. Biver will 
continue to read the Check- 
list with interest, and we look 
forward to his observations in 
the future. 


RICHARD F. STAAR 
and THE EDITORS 
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. A Articles 


. kirgizia-Kazakinstan: A Hinge or a Fault-Line? 


72 The iG io independence from the Soviet empire among the Kirgiz and Kazakhs is as strong as 
among the Baltic peoples and Caucasians. In contemplating their future, Kirgiz and Kazakhs also 
reject Islamic fundamentalism as well as any kind of pan-Turkism, for each threatens to drown 
Kirgiz-Kazakh national identity. Rather, Kirgiz and Kazakhs—motivated by a democratic _ 
consciousness rooted deeply in their common culture—wish to construct a polity based on small, 
autonomous, self-reguiated communities, founded on voluntary and equal relations, aiming toward the : 
free development of each of their members, and ruled by representatives wih limited powers, 


____ The “Karabakh Syndrome” and Azerbaijani pales 
Mark Saroyan 


The February 1988 decision by the Armenian majority living in the Azerbaijan republic's Nagorno- _ 
Karabakh Autonomous Oblast to seek unification with the Armenian republic catalyzed national = 
assertiveness in wide portions of the Azerbaijani populace. This “Karabakh Syndrome” hindered — 

the development of a broader range of democratizing proposals, and led to successive purges of the 
Azerbaijani republic's party leadership, armed conflict between the populaces of Armenia and 
Azerbaijan, and ultimately the forceful intervention by the Soviet army in Baku following the intense anti- 
Armenian riots there in early 1990. The developments are indicative of the contradictions between 
republic sovereignty vis-a-vis Moscow and republic sovereignty vis-a-vis minority nationalities within 
republics. 


Deng versus the Peasantry: Recollectivization in the Countryside 
Edward Friedman 


The prevalent view among Western observers and Chinese intellectuals has been that the Chinese 
peasantry is dependent, less than rational, and thus incapable of espousing democracy. In fact, it is 
economically rational and a potential supporter of democracy. As the Deng regime, in its attempt to 
woo the urban workers in state enterprises, reverses the reforms that had benefited the countryside, 
the peasants are becoming increasingly alienated from the existing regime. Since the spring of 
1989, they have been playing an increasingly active role in Chinese politics. 


Labor Policy in China: Reform and Retrogression 
Jeanne L. Wilson 


A decade of economic reform brought significant transformation at the margins of China’s huge 
labor force and some efforts by the Communist leadership to increase the role of trade unions and 
elected workers’ congresses in representing worker interests as well as to move from the 
enterprise-based system of social security and unemployment compensation toward a broader 
government-based system. Anger at increasing wage differentials between public and private 
sectors, accelerating inflation, and widely-perceived official corruption led workers to form 
autonomous federations that participated in the pro-democracy demonstrations of 1989, a 
phenomenon that may explain the ferocity of the regime's ultimate crackdown and its reversal of at 
least some of the liberalizing moves of the 1980’s in the labor sector. 
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Note 


Four Modernizations That China Needs 
Andrew J. Spano 


in this note, Andrew Spano, who taught education and English at the Taian Teachers’ College in 
Shandong province during 1988-89, discusses the state of basic human services in China as he 
observed them. He maintains that transportation, health, agriculture, and education are being 
seriously neglected and desperately need modernizing. He points out that students feel the economic - 
and political situation is so bad that many have abandoned hope for the future under the existing 
system. Their despair was dramatically acted out by the democracy movement of 1989. 


Essay-Reviews 


The Past in Bulgaria’s Future | 
Philip Shashko 


Recent works on Bulgaria's history reveal numerous continuities between its pre-communist and 
-communist phases. The Macedonian problem, the problem of the Turkish minority, the absence of a 
democratic political culture, the military's involvement in politics, and heavy state control of the 
economy were all characteristic of Bulgaria both before and after the Communists’ seizure of power. 
Bulgaria's transformation from an agrarian to an industrial state and its successes in education, 
science, literature, and the arts have prepared the ground for the building of a functioning democratic’ 
society. Nevertheless, the legacies of Bulgaria's recent history will weigh heavily on contemporary 
Bulgarian attempts to create a viable oe ney and a fonetioning market economy. 


The Chinese Party-State 
Brantly Womack 


Both the spring 1989 pro-democracy movement and the Beijing massacre shook the foundations of 
the Chinese party-state. In the period of repression that followed, the expected leadership succession 
and such policies as further decentralization and a greater role for technocratic expertise were 
aborted by the return of the conservatives to the top of the regime's hierarchy. Thus, the future of the 
party-state is uncertain. Although a party-state driven by a sense of revolutionary mission cannot be 
revived in China, it will continue to be influential as the framework in which a new and different politics 
evolves. 


The PCI: From Historic Compromise to Reconstitution 
Ted Perlmutter 


Several recent books provide useful insight into the dramatically negative impact that the failed 
“historic compromise” has had on the fortunes of the Italian Communist Party (PCI). Between 1976 and 
1978, the PCI attempted to act as a partner of the ‘nationalist unity government.” In attempting to 
win full participation in the governing coalition led by the Christian Democratic party, the Communists 
offended their own constituents by advocating wage austerity, appointment rather than election of 
neighborhood councils, and stern measures against terrorists, even as they remained excluded from 
the government. Moreover, the PCI now finds the Socialist Party competing more effectively for 
votes on the left of the Italian political spectrum. It is this history, not the revolutions of 1989 in Eastern 
Europe, that has driven the Italian Communists to reconstitute themselves under a different name in 
autumn 1990. 


Soviet—Latin American Relations 
Roger Hamburg 


The Soviet Union has long pursued a “dual-track” policy in Latin America. Moscow has supported 
ideologically kindred regimes in Cuba, Nicaragua, and Grenada with extensive military and economic 
aid. The Soviets have also dealt with the larger states of the region through normal diplomatic 
relations. “New thinking” in Soviet foreign policy has modified the dual-track approach somewhat, 
leading Moscow to cooperate with the US in resolving some regional issues. Although the Soviets 
have yet to jettison totally their traditional Latin American clients, particularly Cuba, domestic turmoil 
and economic stringency in the Soviet Union may soon force a change in this aspect of Moscow’s 
Latin American policy, 


Kirgizia-Kazakhstan: 


Guy G. Imart 


A Hinge or a Fault-Line? 


The principal aspect of perestroyka 
for me is the continuation of the 
decolonization process which was 
suspended in the twenties. ' 


t a time when the hair-raising new Soviet play 
seems to have exceeded the expectations of 
even the most “apocalyptic” national minority 
watchers," it is of the utmost importance to try to under- 
stand which part each of the numerous national actors 
—bit players as well as leads—is playing in the unfold- 
ing drama taking place among Soviet nations. The 
Western audience, although enthralled by the sus- 
pense, remains bewildered by the unexpected turn of 
events during the last act. A previously unknown char- 
acter with slanted eyes flashed across the stage in 
Alma-Ata in December 1986, and a sudden shiver ran 
through the actors who had until then wearily labored 
their way through endless kitschy verses about brother- 
ly love. A short time later, when the second leads—un- 
ruly Caucasians and obstinate Balts whom a previous 
Director had, much earlier, unceremoniously intro- 
duced into the plot—entered and began to voice their 
claims, everybody on stage and in the audience was 
speechless. Could it be that the new Director had lost 
control over the actors? 
Spectators do need some sort of explanation, espe- 
cially with regard to the Kirgiz and Kazakhs—two of the 


Guy G. Imart is Professor at the University of Aix-en- 
Provence. He has written, among numerous other 
works, Le Kirghiz (The Kirgiz—1981), The Limits of In- 
ner Asia (1987), and |slamic and Slavic Fundamental- 
ism (1987). 


more obscure national actors. Three things should be 
kept in mind when dealing with Kirgizia and Kazakh- 
stan. First, politically—and nationally—kirgizstan (the 
territory actually inhabited by Kirgiz) does not exactly 
coincide with the Soviet Socialist Republic of Kirgizia. 
North of the Alatau mountain range, the Soviet-imposed 
distinction between steppe dwellers and mountain 
dwellers, |. e., in post-1925 bureaucratic parlance, be- 
tween ‘“Kazakhs” and “Kirgiz,” has never been totally 
accepted by the peoples involved. Strong similarities in 
language and custom, a common history and econo- 
my, as well as the admonition in the age-old epic trilogy 
Manas? that “Kazakhs and Kirgiz are blood brothers” 
(Kazak-Kyrgyz bir tuugan)—a theme that is repeated 
several times as a kind of leitmotif concluding well- 
known passages—bind together these two peoples. 
They now contemplate a common future inasmuch as 
neither tribal squabbles in the past nor petty misunder- 
standings in the present have ever succeeded In really 
splitting them.* 

The Kirgiz and Kazakh peoples have long mediated 
the quite distinct “European” and “Oriental” halves of 
the Russian Empire and at the same time have linked 


the Turkic-speaking “island” of Bashkiria-Tatarstan to 


'Olzhas Suleymenov's speech to the first Congress of People's 
Deputies, in Oleg Glebov and John Crowfoot, Eds., The Soviet Empire: Its 
Nations Speak Out, New York, Harwood Academic Publishers, 1989, 

p. 147. 

See, for example, Richard Pipes's reflections on nationality issues, in 
C. A. Linden and D. K. Simes, Eds., Nationalities and Nationalism in the 
USSR: A Soviet Dilemma, Washington, DC, The Institute for Sino-Soviet 
Studies, The George Washington University, 1977, pp. 9-11. 

“The origins of the Manas epic are unknown. It most certainly dates to 
the 16th century, and probably much earlier. It is considered to be a kind of all- 
embracing encyclopedia of national knowledge. The whole epic has more 
than 500,000 verses. 

4See, for example, Chingiz Aitmatov's defense of Kazakh interests in 
Glebov and Crowfoot, op. cit., p. 146. 
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Manas has been transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration. Here, a young Kirgiz recites verses from the 
epic as part of the traditional manaschi competition. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


the ‘“Turkestanian” mainland. South of the Alatau (and 
probably across the border in China), the more deeply 
Islamized Kirgiz population has long lived under Uz- 
bek-Tajik—or Uighur—influence. It is much more firmly 
anchored in the Dar al-/slam. Thus, there are marked 
differences in Weltanschauung between the northern 
Kirgiz and Kazakhs on the one hand and the southern 
Kirgiz on the other, even if recent clashes with the 
Uzbeks and the Tajiks seem to have brought together 
these two branches of the Kirgiz nation. 

Second, since the December 1986 demonstrations 
in Alma-Ata, it is clear that in Kirgizia-Kazakhstan, just 
as in the Caucasus or in the Baltic republics—and de- 
spite the fact that the local intelligentsia is less vocal in 
its claims—Moscow does not play the lead anymore. A 
once monopolistic centripetal power has been suc- 
cessfully challenged by centrifugal forces. Whatever 
the result of this challenge may be, a monolithic policy, 
independently decided at the top and uniformly im- 
posed on the periphery, is no longer practical. A form 
of local ‘‘autonomy” has thus already been achieved 


inasmuch as any decision taken in Moscow is now likely 
to yield different results in different places as it reflects 
diverse local realities.° 

Finally, here, as in other extremities of the empire, 
glasnost’ has revealed only those superficial aspects of 
the local life that were easy to detect long ago.° As be- 
fore, it has ignored the on-going but intangible devel- 
opment of national awareness. 

It is nevertheless this author’s profound conviction 
that the craving for full independence ls, in Kirgizia and 
Kazakhstan, as strong as in Lithuania or in the Cauca- 
sus. Because the development of this tendency is hard- 
ly possible to trace through the daily media, especially 
during a period of extreme instability and unpredict- 
ability,’ it seems more appropriate to focus on the deep 
cultural structures that are likely to remain relevant even 
if, once more, Moscow proves able, thanks to Western 
passivity or connivance, to weather the present storm. 


A Peculiar Part of Turkestan 


Contemporary events on the Soviet periphery can be 
explained in large part by local specificity, or, one 
could say, by “group individualism.” This is true not 
only from one region to the other, but also within a given 
ethno-geographical unit. Particularly in Kirgizia-Ka- 
zakhstan, a basic set of national psychological charac- 
teristics accounts for attitudes in the sociological/politi- 
cal sphere: some of these characteristics are likely to 
hasten these peoples’ attainment of self-determination; 
others, by contrast, will probably retard this process. 

Kirgiz and Kazakhs remain even today overwhelm- 
ingly rural dwellers—statistically and psychologically. 
Kirgiz are high-mountain dwellers and as such have 
long exhibited a kind of “bashfulness” or inferiority 
complex toward their neighbors down on the plains and 
toward the “cunning” city dwellers. This has earned 
them among cultured Tatars and more thoroughly Is- 
lamized Uzbeks a reputation as ‘“Boetians,”’ a term 
tainted with the idea of being “half-kafirs.” To make up 
for this handicap, they pride themselves in being plain, 
guileless people, but they quite willingly let themselves 
be taken for people halfway between the idyllic “Bon 


°See Paul Goble's analysis on this point in The Failure of Communism: 
The Western Response, Munich, Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty Fund, 
1989, p. 20. 

SMomun Myrza (G. Imart), “The World According to ‘Sovettyk 
Kyrgystan’,” Central Asian Survey (London), December 1983, pp. 109-26. 

"| fully agree with L. E. Eagleburger's remark, quoted in The Failure of 
Communism, p. 6: ‘| feared instinctively that anything | might say to you now 
would become irrelevant or outdated by this evening. Such is the pace of 
changes these days.” 
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Sauvage” and the romantic eternal rebel. Today, this 
socio-cultural gap (especially with regard to the Ka- 
zakhs, who, until the 1920's, had acted as a cultural 
avant-garde) has been both objectively and subjec- 
tively closed. 

However, the Kirgiz ethnic mentality has retained 
many qualities from previous periods, especially from 
the Zar Zaman—the Time of Sorrow (1863—-1916)— 
which followed the loss of independence. Whether, as 
René Grousset has it,? Nestorianism’s and Buddhism’s 
“meekness and kindliness have softened [the Kirgiz] 
ruggedness’ or for some other reason, they do not ex- 
hibit the sort of violent fanaticism they have so often fall- 
en victim to in the past. They are realistically aware of 
being weak—a small people surrounded on all sides by 
more powerful neighbors, with little control over their 
fate. Many Kirgiz still recognize in the epic figure of 
Asan Kaigy (Asan the Compassionate) the features 
typical of their ethnic We/tanschauung. It entails an in- 
born reserve, or even aloofness, and a tendency to 
withdraw into one’s domestic world, not out of bash- 
fulness but out of distrust for loud, demonstrative 
behavior. 

Kirgiz-Kazakh nationalism thus remains today, as in 
the past, as totally deprived of expansionist dreams as 
its counterpart in the Baltic republics, alien to all sorts of 
abstract “pan-isms,” strictly self-contained, and as dis- 
cretely limited in territorial extent and ethnic content as 
Russian nationalism—its very opposite—is unlimited in 
both.? The Kirgiz and Kazakhs have no geostrategic 
problems save to protect themselves from the geostra- 
tegic appetites of others. 

Conversely, defense of the homeland and of the local 
way Of life trigger a last-ditch determination and a stub- 
born resistance—against the Oirats and the Qing dy- 
nasty in the past; against the Russians in 1898 and 
1916; during the Basmachi wars with Soviet power from 
1918 to 1922: “on the cultural front” during Stalin's at- 
tacks on the Manas epics; and in general, against all 
state-socialist encroachments on ethnic specificity. '° 
But in resisting these various invasions, Kirgiz and Ka- 
zakhs never developed any ideology of hatred or in- 
dulged in vengeful excesses. 

After a century and a half of Russian domination, the 
Kirgiz and Kazakh societies have thus been able to pre- 
serve much of their traditional structure and integrity. 
Clan and tribal ties remain strong, and the nation as a 
whole has avoided the processes of spiritual denation- 
alization and sociological de-tribalization so typical 
both of Russian society and urban dwellers, and of des- 
titute, disorganized rural groups, as in Tashkent or the 
Fergana Valley. 

The Kirgiz response to the period of stagnation (za- 


stoy) was to retreat deep into the countryside far from 
the cities and the isolated, industrial (Russified) cen- 
ters, and thus preserve national homogeneity. But al- 
though this polarization has diminished the prospects 
of inter-ethnic clashes, it has increased the likelihood of 
a totally bifurcated society in which a diminishing Slavic 
minority will not be able to implement the firebreak tac- 
tics of the “Interfronts,” as it has done in the Baltic re- 
publics. It also bars the penetration both of the official 
and unofficial mafias—the KGB, the urban economic 
gangs, and the aggressive half-fundamentalist, half- 
Sufi sects—making less probable the kind of riots that 
occurred between the Meskhetian Turks and the Uz- 
beks, as well as the kind of full-scale wars that occur 
when such ethnic forces settle scores, as we recently 
witnessed in Baku. 

True enough, this “provincial” atmosphere also lim- 
its the strength and the prospects of a popular front. 
The local intelligentsia, still crippled quantitatively and 
qualitatively by the terror of 1934—38, has some brilliant 
“half-dissidents” (Chingiz Aitmatov, Olzhas Suley- 
menov), but still lacks both the thick web of local literati 
educated in local and Tatar jadid schools that the 1917 
generation had developed in the countryside and pa- 
trons in the highest official circles, like the writer and 
statesman Tynystan-uulu (?—1937), who, as they were 
more “nationalists” than “socialists,” were able and 
willing to raise the political consciousness of the people 
to demand self-government. 

Prospects for national political activism are also bur- 
dened by plenty of wait-and-see yes-men and by dis- 
gruntled apparatchiki from the Brezhnev era, whose 
nepotism had provided their numerous kinsmen with 
real ethnic breathing space. These people now resent 


®René Grousset, La face de |’Asie (The Face of Asia), Paris, Payot, 1955, 
p. 53. 

°While the exact territorial and ethnic limits of Russia proper remain 
anybody's guess, Roberte Hamayon has recently proposed a far-reaching 
explanation for the Inner Asian sense of inextensibility of material 
resources and of the homeland: hunting, contrary to agriculture, does not 
allow accumulation of wealth and power. See “La chasse a |'ame. Essai 
sur le chamanisme sibérien a partir de l'example bouriate” (The Hunt for the 
Spirit. An Essay on Siberian Shamanism Based on the Example of the 
Buryats), Thése d’Etat, University of Nanterre, 1988, p. 321. 

'°The Oirots, a Mongolian people from the Lake Balkhash-Altay region, 
conquered the Kirgiz in the late 17th century. In 1898, Kirgiz, suffering from 
agricultural incursions into their territory, and Uzbek and Tajik farmers, 
burdened by heavy taxes, united under a Muslim leader, Ishan Muhammed- 
Ali-Khalfa Sabir Sufiyev, in the so-called Andijan Rebellion. This rebellion 
assumed the dimensions of a holy war against the Russians and was 
suppressed by Russian troops. In 1916, Kirgiz resentment over the loss of 
their land and wartime labor mobilization led to a major revolt in which 
thousands of Kirgiz died and 150,000 fled to China in the great Urkun 
(headlong flight). The Basmachi revolt began in 1918 when Irgysh, of the 
Kokand Autonomous Government's vanquished military forces, formed 
guerrilla units to fight the Bolsheviks. After Enver Pasha, who united the 
Basmachis into a single force, was killed in 1922, the movement subsided. 
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Mikhail Gorbachev's “cleansing,” although they try to 
pass off this affront to their past loyalty as patriotic in- 
dignation against Russian meddling in ethnic affairs. 

However, in complete contrast to the deep despair 
so typical of people in other peripheral regions and de- 
spite being crowded by a re-Stalinized China at their 
back, Kazakh and Kirgiz intellectuals remain optimistic 
and confident. An exceptional baby boom and com- 
plete fidelity to the Kirgiz and Kazakh languages rule 
out any risk of biological absorption or cultural 
denationalization. 

More broadly speaking, Kirgiz and Kazakh intellectu- 
als have become conscious anew, since the Islamic re- 
vival and Moscow's abortive Afghan gamble, of the ex- 
treme geostrategic importance of their country. Inside 
the Soviet Union itself, Kirgizia-Kazakhstan welds to- 
gether, as we have noted, the two, increasingly diver- 
gent and mutually hostile parts of the empire, and pro- 
vides the European part with strategic non-ferrous ores 
and a safe rear. Outside the Union, any change in its 
present subservience to Moscow would threaten Sino- 
Soviet co-ownership of the Inner Asian heartland and 
jeopardize the chances for direct Soviet access to the 
Indian Ocean and the Dar al-/s/am. |n contrast to the 
Baltic republics, which can hope to regain their free- 
dom within the framework of some neutral buffer cen- 
tered on Scandinavia, no solution short of a Versailles 
Treaty—like rearrangement on an even larger scale 
seems conceivable here. 

In the short run, the strategic importance of Kazakh- 
stan and Kirgizia, together with a firsthand knowledge 
of the kind of preemptive strike the security agencies 
are capable of, probably explains much of these peo- 
ples’ present self-restraint. In the long run, however, as 
intellectuals and non-intellectuals alike come to grips 
with these enormous stakes, they will likely transcend a 
defensive posture that has been centered up to now al- 
most exclusively on claims for mere cultural autonomy 
and embrace a more active stance. Such a stance, 
however, would imply a difficult strategic/political 
choice between two, equally unsavory solutions. The 
first is to maintain a secular, modernist stance and at 
the same time risk being manipulated by Moscow (as 
their forefathers were) and shunned as “traitors” by 
their southern neighbors. The second alternative would 
entail blindly joining the pan-Turkestanian liberation 
movement and thereby risk, at a minimum, losing au- 
tonomy and specificity while possibly becoming em- 
broiled in some fundamentalist utopian design (just an- 
other totalitarian dead end for them, even more 


"The Soviet Empire, p. 137. 
‘Ibid, p. 139. 


dangerous than the now stale Russian/Soviet grand de- 
sign). On the basis of the features of Kazakh and Kirgiz 
culture and history so far described, | shall try now to 
weigh the pros and cons of the two alternatives. 


The Elder Brother’s Best Disciple? 


The very emergence—around 1850 in Kazakhstan 
and 1890 in Kirgizia—of a national intelligentsia was 
linked to the Turkic Renaissance and, later, to the jadid 
movement. But, from the historian, folklorist, and eth- 
nographer Chokan Valikhanov (1835-65) and the poet 
Toktogul Satylgan (1864-1933) to Tynystan-uulu and 
today’s Chingiz Aitmatov, this ethnic revival fully ac- 
corded with—and was even responsible for—a volun- 
tary acceptance of “European” (liberal, “progressive,” 
secular) values and ideals that prevailed among a ma- 
jority of the Russian, left-of-center intelligentsia. 

Such an acceptance of whole portions of an alien 
Weltanschauung is rather characteristic for small, often 
partially Christianized ethnic groups, but was excep- 
tional among the big, homogeneous, “oriental” nations 
recently incorporated into the tsarist empire, and par- 
ticularly unusual for Muslims. Real parallels between 
many of the new ideals and authentic national values 
greatly favored this syncretism. Intensified cultural 
Russification since the 1920's further deepened the 
symbiosis, as best illustrated, inter alia, by Aitmatov's 
ability to blend spiritually and psychologically with his 
Russian, Christian hero in The Executioner’s Block. 
Russian culture, Russian literature, the Russian lan- 
guage, even Russian psychological and verbal man- 
nerisms together with typically Russian attitudes be- 
came second nature for many of these literati who, for 
better or worse, contemplated the world—and their 
own nation—through Russian glasses. 

Needless to say, this spontaneous predisposition to 
sincere humility toward the Elder Brother was encour- 
aged in every possible way during the heydays of Sta- 
lin, Khrushchev, and Brezhnev. Politically speaking, it 
resulted in a full docility, enthusiastically expressed by 
scores of yes-men, and earned Kirgizia a lasting repu- 
tation for “passivity, conservatism, and unanimity.”"' 

Judging solely on the basis of Communist Party of 
Kirgizia First Secretary Absamat Masaliyev's maiden 
speech to the first USSR Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties '*—a faithful rendition of such Gorbachevian cli- 
chés as the praise for “strong republics and a strong 
center’ and the condemnation of “sacrilegious at- 
tempts to question our eternal values’ —one could think 
that this tradition has been merely adapted to the new 
reality. However, one becomes more cautious when 
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Absamat M. Masaliyev, first secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of Kirgizia. 


—V. Cheredintsev/TASS from Sovfoto. 


considering how even such an outspoken advocate of 
national specificity as Aitmatov is now felt (whether cor- 
rectly or not) to lag behind the national movement. In 
conformity with the stand adopted by the generation of 
his father (a prominent victim of the 1934—38 terror), Ait- 
matov did lead the cultura/ mutiny against linguistic and 
conceptual Russification. Nevertheless, his cozy rela- 
tions with the Brezhnev leadership, his status as a high- 
ranking member of the nomenk/atura, and a whole se- 
ries of articles and addresses now considered too 
orthodox and too restrained have cast doubts—espe- 
cially among young people—on Aitmatov's ability to fol- 
low up with the logical, inescapable consequence of 
heightened cultural consciousness, i.e., Political mutiny. 

Thus, in recent years, while national problems on the 
periphery were becoming more and more dramatic 
and the center's response to them was becoming less 
and less relevant (or harsher), the once-enthusiastic 
support for perestroyka among national elites notice- 
ably cooled down. Today, especially after Gorbachev's 
show of brute force in the Caucasus and in Dushanbe, 
there is a tendency among these elites to transfer their 
hopes to more “radical” leaders. 


Even more important in the long runis the fact that the 
center's “humanistic” appeals to moderation and its 
noticeable dismay when confronted with exacerbated 
“extremism” (read: nationalism) are more and more felt 
to be the expression of an alien philosophy; after the 
Alma-Ata “riots” and the ensuing repression, such atti- 
tudes smack too much of the soothing “finer” feelings 
now so condescendingly dumped on the “younger 
brothers.”'? And these remonstrances are more and 
more suspected of hypocritically or unconsciously bol- 
stering the Russians’ own self-righteousness as they 
prove less and less able to moderate both the state's 
trigger-happy behavior and the upsurge of Russian 
chauvinism. Thus, the ongoing loss of prestige for 
gurus such as Suleymenov and Aitmatov appears to be 
more than amere conflict of generations. It expresses a 
broader rejection of the Russian model for the future 
and a reappraisal of its past legitimacy. 

In fact, a basic misunderstanding has long marred 
Russian-Kirgiz relations. During the early 1920's, when, 
in an atmosphere of expectation and hope, the horrors 
of the military conquest and the hatreds that motivated 
the great UirkUin of 1916 could have faded into oblivion, 
it was self-evident to the Kirgiz-Kazakh intelligentsia 
that support for “socialism” meant, first, acceptance of 
a liberal model offering more elbow room for national 
self-government and, second and more important, that 
all the modern, secular values embodied by the new re- 
gime were efficient recipes to be adapted to local 
specificity so as to ensure full national development. 

Quite rapidly, as native intellectuals (and, to a lesser 
extent, the common people) were assimilating Russian 
culture and adapting to the socialist polity, they discov- 
ered they had erred on both points. They became con- 
scious of what can be termed traditional Russian “eth- 
nic blindness,” that is, a psycho-cultural inability to 
accept, on an equal basis, “otherness.” Historically 
speaking, this lack of understanding for non-Russians' 
natural propensity for cultural specificity and self-gov- 
ernment, this tendency for Russians to integrate ino- 
rodtsy (foreigners)—indeed easily, but only inasmuch 
as they submit to Russian cultural superiority, ac- 
quiesce to denationalization, and fade into a culturally 
Russified, sociologically homogenized, and politically 
leveled-out whole—can be considered a basic charac- 
teristic of the Russian nation, easily traceable to the 
very beginning of the Muscovite expansion. 

Too often, even the most reform-minded Russian in- 
tellectuals, and those who helped to foster the develop- 


'3See, for example, N. Savastin in Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), 
Feb. 8, 1989. 
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ment of ethnic minorities, simply could not understand 
that the efforts of their non-Russian colleagues were fo- 
cused on goals quite similar but emotionally distinct 
and not identical to their own. Today’s g/lasnost’ has en- 
couraged debate on this issue, but has not changed its 
nature: while minority representatives are primarily 
concerned with their own particular ethnic problems 
and with the best way to secure for themselves authen- 
tic autonomy, Russians continue either to ignore them, 
or (and this boils down to the same thing) to imagine 
their own future as if they were alone in the Union or as if 
other peoples shared their views as a matter of course. 

Even—or perhaps one should say especially—those 
who favor a rebirth of Russian national values seeming- 
ly do not suspect that non-Russians might wish to do 
the same for themselves, '* and that this entails either a 
dramatic change in the balance of power within the 


'4See, for example, Dmitriy Likhachev in Literaturnaya Rossiya 
(Moscow), Oct. 12, 1988. 
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Union or a basic transformation of the Union itself. They 
continue to act as if their model was to be automatically 
applied to all, and they consider calls for autonomy 
and, all the more, for national self-determination to be, 
at best, “irrational romanticism,” or more often, high 
treason. 

Whether some among the most democratically- 
minded Russians try to “cool down” minority claims 
through sincere calls for moderation and remorseful 
soul-searching or more brawny groups chafe at the in- 
solence of the “rebels” from the petty principalities 
(Kleinstaatere/), something very near to unanimity re- 
unites squabbling Russian factions as soon as the dis- 
cussion shifts from cosmetic adjustments of the inter- 
ethnic equilibrium within the sacrosanct borders of the 
empire toward a challenge to the empire itself. In other 
words, the vast majority of Russian intellectuals contin- 
ues to think more or less consciously not in terms of na- 
tional but of imperial integrity and grandeur. 

For people with such an intimate knowledge of Rus- 
sian culture, thought, and history as Kirgiz and Kazakh 
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intellectuals, there is nothing surprising in this attitude. 
At least since the 16th century, Russia has not been a 
nation-state, and its image in Russian minds remains 
coextensive with the empire. They would thus probably 
be quite skeptical (as | am) about a distinction pro- 
posed by Roman Szporluk between Russian “empire- 
savers” and “nation-builders.”'® Spontaneous reac- 
tions in Russia proper to the turmoil on the periphery 
show that this distinction has little more than heuristic 
value and that the conjunction of an authentically liber- 
al, clear-sighted, and territorially and ethnically limited 
Russian patriotism—as represented, for example, by 
Viadimir Balakhonov'®—remains a rare exception. 

In any case, those Kirgiz and Kazakhs who, for rea- 
sons already mentioned, are still more moderate than 
the Baltic peoples and Caucasians, undoubtedly re- 
main aware of the dangers of these Russian attitudes. 
How could they fail to notice, for example, the telling 
fact that, during the discussion in the Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies of the Tbilisi drama of April 9, 1989 (from 
the Kirgiz-Kazakh viewpoint—a mere reprise of the 
Alma-Ata repression), ‘the Georgian deputy spoke and 
he was applauded, the general [!gor’ Rodiyonov, one of 
the officials most likely responsible for the slaughter] 
then spoke and the applause was even louder.’”'” 

Kirgiz and Kazakh intellectuals, duly trained in his- 
torical materialism (probably more thoroughly and sin- 
cerely than their Russian colleagues), also assiduously 
scrutinized Russian statist attitudes toward minority na- 
tions. They know that tsarist and Soviet apparatchiki 
never bothered acknowledging local specificity or 
adapting—except strategically—to local interests. This 
utter inflexibility has only recently been examined by 
Western specialists, notably Andreas Kappeler for ear- 
ly Muscovy, '® and by Richard Pipes for the ensuing pe- 
riod.'? In the wake of the ongoing de-ideologization 
process, it has finally been confirmed for the entire So- 
viet period: “the theme which emerged most. . . insis- 


'SRoman Szporluk, ‘Dilemmas of Russian Nationalism,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1989, pp. 15-33. 

16V/iadimir Balakhonov in Russkaya Mysli' (Paris), June 23, 1989, quoted 
in ibid., p. 17. Szporluk correctly links imperialism and (relative) liberalism in 
Russian history. The dismantling of the empire as a precondition for inner 
democracy is usually advocated by non-Russians in the USSR and/or by 
foreigners. Note, however, an interesting article by A. Plekhanov in 
Literaturnaya Rossiya, Jan. 5, 1990, and B. Paramonov's comment on it 
(Novoye Russkoye Slovo [New York], Feb. 12, 1990), in which 
Plekhanov—this “Communist Kipling'’—readily admits the necessity for 
Russia to jettison its empire. Such views, however, seem to have had little 
impact on Gorbachev's reactions toward Lithuania's proclamation of 
independence. 

The Soviet Empire, pp. 7, 73. 

‘Andreas Kappeler, Russ/ands erste Nationalitaten (Russia's First 
Nationalities), Cologne-Vienna, Bohlau Verlag, 1982. 

'9See fn. 2 


tently” from the first session of the Congress of People’s 
Deputies “was not the state of crisis [in the Soviet econ- 
omy] but the long neglected problems of that part of the 
population which is not Russian.”*° 

Kirgiz and Kazakh intellectuals’ knowledge of dialec- 
tical materialism has also taught them that the reasons 
for the neglect of the minorities can be found not only in 
the logic of tsarist autocracy and Konstantin Pobedo- 
nostsev’s well-known triad of “Orthodoxy, Autocracy, 
and Nationality” (the echoes of which they recently 
heard from the rostrum of the people’s congress as Af- 
ghan war veteran S. Chervonopiskiy extolled “Der- 
zhava, Rodina, Kommunizm” [the state, the mother- 
land, communism]*') but directly in the writings of Le- 
nin. In complete contrast to the opinions of this typical 
“empire-saver,” these Kirgiz and Kazakh intellectuals 
never considered a nation to be a temporary “‘super- 
structure” malignantly generated by a reactionary 
“base” and therefore doomed to disappear together 
with it. Rather, for them the nation is a steady, healthy 
infrastructure. Whether consciously or intuitively, they 
never accepted socialism’s ultimate goal of s/iyaniye 
(merging)—blissful, voluntary self-annihilation through 
a de facto adherence to some sort of Russianness. 

The accusations of feudalism heaped on Kirgiz and 
Kazakhs have only strengthened them in their instinc- 
tive rejection of statism (gosudarstvennost’), which, un- 
der the consecutive hypostases of autocracy and the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,” embraces the eternal 
nature of a particular kind of political entity in which 
those who wield power never considered themselves 
as servants of the people and who view territory not as a 
homeland but only as an attribute of power. It is, in my 
judgment, the solemn rejection of Russian statist tradi- 
tion that motivated the statement by Suleymenov that | 
chose as an epigraph to this article. Since the Alma-Ata 
events and at the same pace as “unacceptable” minor- 
ity claims are throwing Gorbachev—and Russian pub- 
lic opinion at large—back on the leftist track of Leninist 
brute force (recall the military re-conquest of Central 
Asia in 1918-23, the recent professionalization of the 
Ministry of Interior troops under the auspices of a “‘tem- 
porary” presidential rule, and the corporatism inspired 
by Bukharin, whose theses about a non-ethnic federal- 
ism that becomes more efficiently centripetal than 
“democratic centralism” when faced with the prospect 
of imperial disintegration have been recently reactivat- 
ed in the wake of his rehabilitation), the Kirgiz-Kazakh 


°The Soviet Empire, p. xxx 

="Ilbid., p. 1. Note the reply of M. Lauristin (an Estonian): “When you 
translate the Russian word derzhava into Estonian, it comes out as ‘empire’.” 
Ibid., p. 2. 
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crisis of confidence in Russian culture stopped sim- 
mering below the surface and erupted into the open. 

There is nothing strange in such a radical reassess- 
ment of Russian culture. On the contrary it is a reflection 
of the historical “law” that the discovery by native intel- 
lectuals of the “imperial power’s”’ culture is the strong- 
est possible incentive for a rehabilitation of their own 
ethnic culture—this being in turn the first decisive step 
on the road toward nationalism. It remains to be seen 
whether this inescapable estrangement from Russian 
culture is likely to spell, in reaction, a similarly inescap- 
able acceptance of the tenets of another component of 
Kazakh and Kirgiz national identity—Islam. 


The Last “Kafirstan’’? 


The attitude of Kirgiz and Kazakh intellectuals toward 
Islam is an issue that has never been raised in public. 
What is curious is not So much the natives’ reluctance to 
join with the official atheists—or the no less official 
“clergy’’—in the ritual bouts of Islam-bashing (or |slam- 
cushioning), but their extreme reticence, until recently, 
to include Islam among the basic components of their 
ethnic identity. Nevertheless, the Islamic issue is be- 
coming more and more pivotal, since it not only ex- 
plains a whole series of divergent attitudes with respect 
to other Central Asian and non-Turkestanian peoples, 
but to a large extent will probably determine the future 
of Kirgizia and Kazakhstan. 

The first thing to remember is that, after the decisive 
battle of Talas in 751, this part of Central Asia remained, 
just like the bulk of Inner Asia, in the Dar al Harb, |. e., 
outside the realm that came to be saturated with Islamic 
culture and thoroughly integrated into the Dar al-/s/am. 
In fact, until another conqueror—the expanding Rus- 
sian empire—closed in on them at the end of the 18th 
century, Kazakhs and Kirgiz kept straddling a cultural 
and political limes. At times they were attracted by Is- 
lam, as nomads can be by an urban civilization, and at 
times they were driven back to it when forced to seek 
refuge among Islamized kinsmen in the south in re- 
sponse to threats from the Oirats or the Qing dynasty. 
Yet, the Kirgiz and the Kazakhs were repelled by Islam- 
ic theocracy and by attempts of local Muslim oriental 
despots to extend their sway over them. Especially dur- 
ing the 1750-1898 period—which constitutes the his- 
torical referent of today’s intellectuals—Islam played a 
particularly ambiguous role. 

On the one hand, Islam was the ideological weapon 
used by all the enemies of Kazakh and Kirgiz indepen- 
dence: the (Uzbek-Tajik) Kokand khanate, which never 
stopped trying to colonize the mountainous and steppe 


hinterland; the (Uighur) rulers in Kashgar, who used Is- 
lam as a rallying force in their struggle against the Qing 
dynasty, but at the expense of local autonomy; and last- 
ly, the Russians themselves, who built the first mosques 
on the steppe, convinced as they were that a petrified, 
thought-destroying Islam was in itself a token of sub- 
mission. 

On the other hand, when, during the Zar Zaman, 
which followed the Russian armed colonization in the 
midst of inter-tribal wars, it became evident that Russia, 
and not Kokand, constituted the main danger, Islam 
appeared as a handy shelter, securing and justifying 
through a religious aloofness from the colonizers the 
preservation of ethnic specificity. This aspect of Islam, 
in Alexandre Bennigsen’s shrewd definition, provided 
the Kazakhs and Kirghiz with a “tactical identity.”°* 
Moreover, Islam became all the more acceptable 
when, together with the downfall of the Kokand khanate 
and the kind of despotic scholastic (qadim) Islam it rep- 
resented, the more liberal, enlightened, humanistic (/a- 
did) Islam began to seep in from Tataria and Crimea. 
Jadid |slam permitted the combination of national 
specificity with those “European” values discovered 
through contacts with the Russians. 

The generations of local literati before and immedi- 
ately after the October Revolution were thus able to 
elaborate a form of Islam that was duly nationalized 
and, in its most conscious variety, highly intellectual- 
ized. These reformers cared little about the accusa- 
tions of heterodoxy heaped on them by neighboring 
Muslim “old believers”; they opposed the despotic the- 
ocracy of Bukhara-Samarkand, that mystico-ritualistic 
brand of Islam into which Sufism had degenerated, and 
especially that explosive, xenophobic hybrid of both 
that was later to become known as the ‘Islam of Bitter- 
ness’ —Fundamentalism.*° The reformers strove to in- 
tegrate into their brand of Islam as many 6z tUrk (pure 
Turkish) values as possible, thus preserving a national 
tradition of selective syncretism. In so doing, they re- 
vived a long-forgotten tradition of “intellectual” Is- 
lam—the tolerant, open form of the religion that had 
blossomed, for example, in similar conditions of cross- 
cultural contact in Andalusia. 

In today’s Kirgizia and Kazakhstan, the intellectuals’ 
fidelity to the spiritual legacy of these two generations, 
the quest for Turkic, pre-lslamic “roots” and values, 70 
years of secularism, and the high degree of cultural 
Russification (i.e., Europeanization) all tend to bolster 


2Alexandre Bennigsen and S. Enders Wimbush, Muslims of the Soviet 
Empire, London, C. Hurst and Co., 1985, p. 35. 

*3Remember Jacques Berque's well-known admonition: “Sow 
despotism and reap fundamentalism.” 
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the “Islam of Serenity” that prevails in this part of Cen- 
tral Asia. In other words, Islam is now accepted only in- 
asmuch as it allows the more or less free expression of 
turkluk (Turkishness) in a socialist environment, just as 
socialism had been accepted 70 years ago only inas- 
much as it allowed the free expression of the national 
craving for modernity in an Islamic environment. 

This, of course, does not mean that the fundamental- 
ist trend is totally absent from the political landscape of 
contemporary Kirgizia-Kazakhstan. Although no docu- 
mentary evidence of this judgment has yet appeared, 
my view is that a sharp distinction should be made in 
this regard between “provincial” half-intellectuals and 
the urban intelligentsia. In contrast to other parts of the 
Soviet Muslim belt, for the first group, which currently 
makes up asmall minority, Islamic militancy (more than 
real fundamentalism) is a reaction of despair. This emo- 
tion is fueled by the political reticence of Soviet-educat- 
ed personalities to condemn statist, Tiananmen-like 
acts of repression inside the Soviet Union, by the stub- 
born Russian unwillingness to grant real autonomy, and 
by Western indifference toward their pleas for self-de- 
termination. For these provincial half-intellectuals, |s- 
lamic militancy is not an expression of an authentic as- 
pect of their nationalism. 

Under Brezhnev, the accelerated decay of the cen- 
tral apparatus had allowed a heterogeneous coalition 
of local economic mafiosi and members of the nomen- 
klatura to carve out niches for ethnic elbow-room, thus 
reducing the appeal of Muslim extremism as a refuge 
for national specificity. But as the Gorbachev leader- 
ship tries, through direct administration, to take full con- 
trol over a rebellious periphery (and this is what pere- 
stroyka is all about), fundamentalism has seemed 
again, as at the beginning of the Basmachi wars, to be 
the sole, desperate solution. Any further development 
of Islamic militancy in Kirgizia and Kazakhstan (where it 
is likely to take specific forms, all excluding the mere 
“recycling” of Kirgiz and Kazakhs—as some subservi- 
ent raw material—into a new, holistic kollektiv) should 
thus be considered a reaction against Russo-statist 
extremism rather than a docile alignment with exagger- 
ated Muslim myths. 

For fully Sovietized, secular but ethnic-minded urban 
intellectuals, Islamic extremism is both a danger for na- 
tional specificity, heralding something equivalent to the 
drowning of national identity in a Russian-centered im- 
perial whole, and a strategy used by the center in order 
to keep them at bay. For years, these intellectuals 
watched in despair (and in silence) as the Brezhnev 
leadership, reviving an imperial statist tradition, “physi- 
cally liquidated” in Afghanistan (as Stalin had donevat 
home) an entire moderate, Westernized social layer 


similar to themselves and simultaneously consorted 
with fundamentalist/terrorist satraps throughout the 
Third World. They then witnessed how the “liberal” Gor- 
bachev team made every possible effort to play off, in 
Afghanistan again, but also in Pakistan and Iran, the 
most extremist fanatical factions against the moderate, 
more or less Western-oriented groups, thus hoping to 
bog down the national struggles for independence out- 
side the empire into impotent archaism, and the centrif- 
ugal, nationhood-into-statehood process inside the 
empire, into inter-ethnic and social feuds. And then 
came Alma-Ata, Tbilisi, Dushanbe, and the nyet to Lith- 
uanian independence—as usual, crimes mixed with 
cowardice. 

Now, as demonstrated in January 1990 in Baku (ex- 
actly one year after Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze extolled in Tehran the Ayatollah Knomeyni's re- 
gime!), accusations of “fundamentalism” may be 
advantageously amalgamated with the classical indict- 
ment against “nationalism,” thus efficiently blocking in- 
side the Soviet Union (as in Afghanistan) any possible 
(although quite vague) Western impulse to support the 
natives’ claims for self-determination. Conversely, any 
protest from the native intellectuals against (real) fun- 
damentalist excesses would likely be viewed as ethnic 
treason in neighboring Muslim republics. 

Allin all, for a people with such a superficial and am- 
biguous Muslim tradition, Islam appears paradoxically 
as both an aid and as an obstacle to Kirgiz-Kazakh self- 
determination. In the long run, it widens the abyss be- 
tween the natives and the Slavs and will most likely 
cause the long coexistence between Islam and Soviet 
Marxism-Leninism to erupt into violent confrontation. In 
the short run, it probably explains why a majority of the 
secular, modern-minded intellectuals who champi- 
oned the nation’s claim for autonomy continued a 
wait-and-see approach. They feared both being ma- 
nipulated by the center and falling directly from the im- 
perial frying pan into the fundamentalist fire. 


Back to the Oz Tiirk Future 


Judging from the Kazakh-Kirgiz intellectuals’ present 
devotion to the ideals of their immediate forefathers and 
their insistence on the rehabilitation of the Alash Orda 
(the Kazakh autonomous government, which existed 
from 1917 to 1919), one could guess that the solution 
for extracting themselves from this dilemma would be 
to favor “regionalism” and its autochthonous, enthusi- 
astically rediscovered 6z turk values at the expense 
both of Russian/statist or “internationalist” (in fact, anti- 
nationalist) tenets and of Third World “solidarity” (in 
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Chingiz Aitmatov, Kirgiz writer, member of the USSR 
Presidential Council, and USSR People’s Deputy. 
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fact, plain anti-Western racism). A craving for “roots” 
and the desire to cling to them in a period of disarray 
certainly is a trend that has achieved the broadest alle- 
giance among intellectuals and non-intellectuals. 

On the level of the traditional allegory, Suleymenov 
and Aitmatov make constant references to Ur-Ttirk- 
ische, pre-|slamic national grandeur and to clan myths 
and values. Suleymenov's Az / Ya is perceived by all 
Turkic peoples of the USSR as a rehabilitation of their 
past culture. Similarly, Aitmatov’s recent works extol 
ethnic decency and continuity through the figure of the 
totem maral (in The White Boat); ethnic fidelity and 
compassion through the sacred she-wolf (in The Exe- 
cutioner’s Block);24 and ethnic communion with the 
whole world through the ever-present, ever-acting Jer- 


?4G_ and V. Imart, “The Procurator, the Native, and the Executioner's 
Block: An ‘Axe Soup’,” Cahiers du Monde Russe et Soviétique (Paris), 
January-March 1987, pp. 55~72. 
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Suu spirit, the goddess of Earth and Water and symbol 
of Life and Nature (in The Mother's Field). More deeply, 
what is being alluded to and reconstructed is a set of 
values that is at once traditional and new; in fact, in 
Marxist terms, they are the “base” of nationhood that 
could generate the superstructure of statehood. 

The multifaceted aspects of this approach to the 
main philosophic, “civic” (obshchestvennyy), and so- 
cial problems of today can be conveniently analyzed 
through the folkloric figure of Bak (Happiness). Bak is 
much more than just an enchanter in charge of bringing 
luck and success or the kind of Supernatural “power” 
that Muslims call the barakat. It is the equivalent of the 
Western “pursuit of happiness.” It ultimately derives 
from Asan Kaigy’s philosophy of compassion, modera- 
tion, careful relativism, skeptical pragmatism, disre- 
gard for garish grandeur—in a word, from all those vir- 
tues of the weak, which, through humor, make this 
world fit to live in: a mixture of yesterday’s Till Eulenspie- 
gel with the wisdom of today’s Milan Kundera or Fazil 
Iskander. 

This shrewdness of the little man, this jo/e de vivre of 
the “Bon Sauvage’ rests implicitly (almost never explic- 
itly) on Shamanism/animism—an “ecological” convivi- 
ality with Nature and all the natural and supernatural 
beings living in it and by it. Our understanding of sha- 
manism/animism would gain much in accuracy if we 
stopped regarding it as akind of ritualistic, rural voodoo 
and remembered Chokan Valikhanov’s definition of it a 
century ago: “Shamanism... is the cult of Nature in 
general and in particular. Man acts and lives under the 
influence of Nature. In this respect, shamanism is ex- 
treme materialism. But once dead, man becomes a 
deity: this is extreme spiritualism.”° 

The ontological analogy implied by shamanism 
among the human, animal, and natural worlds, as well 
as the natural world’s links with the spiritual universe of 
souls and spirits has anchored Kirgiz and Kazakhs ina 
patriotic attachment to their native soil, thus ensuring 
that one of the basic conditions for ethnic awareness is 
fulfilled. Such an “ecological” teaching, not restricted 
to Nature, but extended to Man and his past, has also 
generated a feeling of confidence in the ultimate fate of 
the nation. This Weltanschauung, which has been 
traced back to the Orkhon inscriptions (the very earliest 
example of written Turkic; they are dated anywhere 
from the 7th to the 11th centuries) and is found in the 
Manas epics, cultivates a stubborn but not hostile 
aloofness from alien influences so as to perpetuate the 


2°Chokan Valikhanov, /zbrannyye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), 
Alma-Ata, Kazgosizdat, 1958, p. 145. 
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Kirgiz peasants, circa 1900. 


nation and ensure that it remains unaltered. Psycholog- 
ically and sociologically, this Weltanschauung ex- 
presses itself through the value collectively placed 
upon such qualities as serenity, decency, optimism, 
and steadfastness in adversity. 

These qualities tend to coalesce into a more and 
more conscious philosophical system that can be 
termed “secular spiritualism.” Such a system ex- 
presses and regulates individual and collective behav- 
ior so as to preserve the specificity of both the secular 
and the spiritual. It entails fidelity to the past but not a 
reliving of the past: modern Kazakh and Kirgiz intellec- 
tuals position themselves according to their views on 
the future of the country, not according to their views on 
their country’s past “cursed problems,” as many Rus- 
sian intellectuals do now, having emerged from 73 
years of Bolshevik obscurantism only to rediscover the 
hackneyed evil spirits of mythical Slavophilism, Rus- 
sian exclusivism, misplaced messianism, and so forth. 
For Kirgiz and Kazakhs, the possible temptations of the 
past are called gqadimism, pan-Turkism—and socialism 
—and all of them have been dispensed with, as they 
proved to be lethal for ethnic identity. 

Not accidentally, these myths are all collectivist. By 
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contrast, the ethnic wisdom of the kara kalk (black peo- 
ple)—shepherds, hunters, peasants—and the wisdom 
of the secular, modernist intellectuals rests on rugged 
individualism and solid, down-to-earth pragmatism. 
Even within the (still valid) framework of the clans and 
tribes, a Kirgiz ora Kazakh remains above all a free (er- 
kin) individual, who is expected to accept the need to 
act responsibly on his own. He is always judged by his 
own actions, once he has chosen, in the solitude of his 
conscience, his own means. 

This abhorrence of anthill conformism entails in turn 
a philosophical relativism that favors selective syncre- 
tisms. Just as their forefathers had successively inte- 
grated into their own culture what they had found fit in 
Buddhism, Nestorianism, Islam, etc., contemporary 
Kirgiz and Kazakhs have fully adopted two basic “Euro- 
pean’ tenets: modernism, seen as a means to emerge 
from the ghetto of stagnation and backwardness and 
as an acknowledgment of the universalist character of 
science; and liberal secularism, felt to be the logical 
consequence of the former. This secularism, by the way, 
is less a cultural “loan” than the extension into the realms 
of religion and ideology of the traditional ethnic recoil from 
the powers that be and, in particular, from statism. 
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The craving for a non-holistic approach to all social/ 
civic problems triggers in turn a collective attitude to- 
ward political power that can safely be termed “liberal.” 
Is not the following definition of Western liberalism— 
one inherited from ancient Greece with its ‘tribal de- 
mocracy” of similar small independent communities— 
at the same time a faithful description of how yester- 
day’s Kirgiz “mountain democracy” worked and amereé 
paraphrase of the contemporary intellectuals’ program 
for the future? 


The bedrock of liberalism is to be found in the sepa- 
ration of the sociéte civile and the State, the latter be- 
ing the representative and the manager of the former. 
Sociéte civile normally tends to be self-sufficient with- 
in itself; its members are not governed by political 
power or by other members: each one of them is the 
sole source of his actions... . AS for the state, it pro- 
mulgates the laws that guarantee to everyone securi- 
ty and the unhampered pursuit of happiness, as each 
one views it.7© 


More specifically, the ethnic features of this liberal- 
ism can be made explicit by reference to the symbolic 
figures of Tolubai Synchy (Tolubai the Analyst) and 
Akylman. Synchy originally meant expert, a connois- 
seur of game, hunting, and warfare, and is identified 
with man’s heart. Akylman connotes sober-minded, 
smart, wise. Akylman is, however, no “professional,” no 
technocrat or “insider” basing his actions on some eso- 
teric knowledge, “historical laws,” or ‘pure rationality.” 
On the contrary, he owes his skill to his respect for tradi- 
tion and popular wisdom. He is no revolutionary dream- 
ing of making a clean sweep of the past so as to build 
on aheap of rubble some theoretically pure and perfect 
society but an “evolutionist,” respectful of all the experi- 
ence accumulated by previous generations. He does 
not shun the “formalism” of the rule of law, inasmuch as 
he considers himself to be among the lawmakers and 
keepers of public order. 

Here, the difference with the Russian cast of mind is 
profound. It was underlined by Peter Chaadayev who, 
after quoting Cicero, “What is the life of man if the mem- 
ory of past deeds does not serve to link the present with 
the past?” went on to add: 


[the] nomads who graze on our steppe are more at- 
tached to their deserts than we are to our cities... . 
We are .. . strangers to ourselves. . . . Among us 


Pp _Manent, Histoire intellectuelle du libéralisme (An Intellectual History 
of Liberalism), Paris, Calmann Lévy, 1987, p. 145. 


there is absolutely no intimate development, no natural 
progress. New ideas sweep away old ones because 
they do not spring from the latter. We are a people 
who cannot link its thought to any sequence of ideas 
progressively unfolding and emerging one from the 
other.°’ 


Chaadayev could have said, together with Vasiliy Klyu- 
chevskiy, Andrey Belyy, Vasiliy Grossman, and others: 
no ideas except the all-pervading, ever-present, 
age-old one of autocratic gosudarstvennost'’.*® 

In Kirgizia and Kazakhstan, where the Supreme Be- 
ing of the pre-Islamic faith (elements of which still per- 
vade the local form of Islam) was always nearer to Pas- 
cal’s “revealing Himself to human reason” than to 
Abraham's fearsome Lord, where nobody ever claimed 
the dubious honor of speaking in the name of a people 
chosen by God (or Race or History) to lead some cos- 
mic mission, Kirgiz and Kazakh intellectuals feel proud 
of never having among their numbers a Sergey Ne- 
chayev, Nikolay Tkachev, Andrey Zhelyabov, or Feliks 
Dzerzhinskiy, nor any jihad preacher. They loathe ide- 
ology and abstract utopias aimed at driving men like a 
herd toward some theoretical happiness or toward the 
fulfillment of some grandiose historical Gesetzmassig- 
keiten and the glory of an artificial Grossraumstaat ulti- 
mately based on naked force. 

Theirs is a polity based on small, autonomous, self- 
regulated communities linked to one another on the ba- 
sis of voluntary, equal, and reciprocal relations. It is 
pragmatically aimed at the most concrete pursuit of 
happiness through free self-development for each of its 
members, ruled not by an autocratic organ but by rep- 
resentatives with limited, temporary powers. This pro- 
pensity for everything popular and national’? (e/, jurt— 
milli in republican Turkish and narodnoye in Russian), 
coupled with the complementary distrust for mamleket 
(others would say daw/at and the Russians, gosu- 
darstvo [state] or kazenshchina [bureaucracy])— 
does not entail, however, as is often suggested, a 
congenital unfitness for statehood. The Orkhon inscrip- 
tions and the Manas epics are full of laments for the loss 
of national sovereignty (“We used to be a people who 
had an independent state, where is our own state 


“’P. Tchaadaiev, Lettres philosophiques (Philosophical Letters), Paris, 
Librairie des Cinq Continents, 1970, pp. 50-51. 

°8\We are among those nations which seem not to be an integral part of 
the human species, but which exist only to give some great lesson to the 
world.” Ibid., p. 52. 

*°The logical link between “tribal democracy” and shamanism has been 
reasserted by Hamayon (op. cit.), who reminds us that Chingiz Khan, upon 
transforming himself into a cosmic potentate, eliminated K6kéchu, the 
shaman who had helped him when he was a mere clan chieftain. 


now?’*°) and full of praise for the hero who restores it 
(‘Here we are at long last—a people with a khan of its 
own’’?'). Simply, as emphasized by most students of 
the autochthonous Turkic polity,?* the 6z ttirk concept 
of the state is as different from the oriental despotism of 
yesterday's Kokand khanate—or today’s Russian im- 
perial “barracks socialism’—as mountain democracy 
was from Ottoman power. 

It is also relevant to note, as we are reminded by Ro- 
berte Hamayon,°? that the Orkhon Turkic and Mongol 
concept of tori (“mode of government” and “state law” 
in the epics) is etymologically linked to the old word for 
“marriage,” i. e., to an alliance, an agreement on equal 
terms, not to any idea of submission, sway, or might. It 
is futile to point out to those intellectuals that these 6z 
turk ideals do not necessarily correspond to the histori- 
cal truth: they are the emotional and now politically rele- 
vant answer to the disdainful accusations of feudalism 
heaped on their past and a key aspect of the political 
platform that is now being elaborated. 

These ideals signal an ever more obvious rift with a 
Russian nation still unable to untangle its own fate from 
recurrent “great power” grand designs and thus ap- 
pear to transcend mere inter-ethnic squabbles and op- 
posed economic interests. On the one hand, these 
ideals reveal a certain ontological incompatibility with 
an unviable imperial system that sooner or later is likely 
to lead to a full-scale political break. On the other hand, 
they share numerous similarities (unsuspected until re- 
cently) with Western ideals. 


Conclusion 


It can now be safely said that the exemplary (be- 
cause of its complexity) Kirgiz-Kazakh case serves to 
dampen the naive optimism of those who expect the 
USSR under Gorbachev's helm to be able and willing, 
through a smooth conversion to democracy, to untie 
the Gordian knot of opposed nationalisms. Equally 
naive is the assumption of an imminent imperial break- 
down: what is now happening on the Soviet southern 
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periphery smacks more of 1905 than of 1917. No doubt, 
as is abundantly demonstrated by the histories of other 
empires, national liberation struggles can be crushed 
militarily and even thrown psychologically off balance 
for a while. But the mere fact that they crop up again 
and again means that the imperial structure is not 
viable and, consequently, that the world community 
should prepare itself for sweeping changes. 

In contrast to the Lithuanians, the Kazakhs and Kirgiz 
still lack both a clear program and a definite strategy to 
take advantage of some sudden window of opportuni- 
ty. Yet, there is a growing gap between the Kirgiz and 
Kazakhs, who are more and more resentful of their sub- 
ordinate position, and the Russians, who are refusing to 
accept that the logical consequence of reform is the 
loss of their privileged position, if only psychologically. 
While the Kirgiz and Kazakhs increasingly realize that 
the rift between the two communities is unbridgeable, 
they still hope they will be given the possibility of es- 
caping—through a dialogue more in conformity with 
their ethnic habits—the upheaval inherent to the col- 
lapse of an empire. 

It is thus vital that Westerners understand that the Kir- 
giz and Kazakhs share with them an immediate appre- 
ciation of what liberal nation-states are. After all, “there 
is ample evidence that Soviet Muslims desire contact 
with the Western world, bypassing Russia and Rus- 
sians,’°* and therefore we should help those who can 
reconcile us with a confusing Muslim world and whose 
inborn aptitude for combining the best in both Western 
and Oriental traditions is alone likely to spare us the hor- 
rors of two, interlocking fundamentalist despotisms. 


30K iy! Tigin’s inscription, East-9; see Talat Tekin, A Grammar of Orkhon 
Turkic, Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Publications, 1968, pp. 233, 264. 

31"Here We Are at Long Last,’ Manas, Frunze, Kyrgyzmambas, 1958, 
Dial 

32Grousset, op. cit., pp. 49-65. 

33Hamayon, op. cit., p. 215; and Tekin, op. cit., pp. 385-86. 

34Alexandre Bennigsen, “Soviet Muslims and the Muslim World,” in 
S. Enders Wimbush, Ed., Soviet Nationalities in Strategic Perspective, 
London, Croom Helm, 1985, p. 223. 
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The “Karabakh Syndrome” 
and Azerbaijani Polities 


Mark Saroyan 

n future histories of the Soviet Union under Mikhail 

Gorbachev, Azerbaijan will hold a place of particu- 
lar distinction. The Azerbaijani republic will be re- 
membered as one of the first sites where independent 
political forces mobilized as a popular movement in the 
spirit of perestroyka. At the same time, Azerbaijan will 
be recorded in historical annals as the first republic to 
experience an acute collapse of the Stalinist system of 
party rule and Brezhnevist stagnation along with the vi- 
olent repression of political forces militating for a new, 
Gorbachev-style Soviet politics. 

The process of reform initiated by the Gorbachev co- 
alition in Moscow is frequently perceived as a top-down 
process begun at the center and extending to the pe- 
riphery. By contrast, the impulse for political change in 
Azerbaijan came not from Moscow but from Azerbai- 
jan’s own periphery—the Nagorno-Karabakh Autono- 
mous Oblast (NKAO), a largely rural, Armenian-popu- 
lated province situated on the republic’s western 
border. Using the Gorbachevian language of pere- 
stroyka, glasnost’, and democratization, Armenian 
deputies to the region’s provincial council gathered on 
February 20, 1988, in the administrative center, Ste- 
panakert, to articulate in legal form their decades-old 
aspirations for union with Armenia. The ensuing contra- 
dictions of change in Azerbaijan, marked by tense po- 
litical struggle and punctuated with bloody intercom- 
munal conflict, reached a climax with a final round of 
anti-Armenian violence in Baku in mid-January 1990. 
The massive intervention of Soviet troops in Azerbai- 
jan’s capital on January 19-20, 1990, brought toa close 
the initial period of perestroyka in Azerbaijan. 

This article examines the origins of political change in 
contemporary Azerbaijan, the troubles attending the 
efforts to promote a democratizing politics, and the 
contradictory imperatives of reform in a republic with a 
multi-ethnic population and competing visions of pere- 
stroyka. While much of the experience of the past two 


years speaks to the unique historical and demographic 
conditions in which a new kind of politics emerged, de- 
veloped, and ultimately failed in the republic, the Azer- 
baijani case holds important lessons for the reform pro- 
cess in other Soviet republics. 

As in Azerbaijan, politics in the Gorbachev era in all 
the Soviet republics is acomplicated process of negoti- 
ation, compromise, and recurring conflict involving the 
local and central apparatuses of the Communist party, 
newly forming yet quite powerful independent political 
associations, and populations that have largely failed 
to experience the benefits of ademocratizing polity and 
a marketizing economy. Given the multinational com- 
position of the populations in the republics—aggravat- 
ed by the unequal distribution of political power, cultur- 
al prestige, and economic resources—the implications 
of ethnic differences inform the larger set of complex 
and troublesome challenges to the success of reform in 
the respective republics and the Soviet Union as a 
whole. It is thus the depth of the similarities, and not the 
equally important differences, that draws attention to 
Azerbaijan as an example of the ways in which conflicts 
between the old system and an emergent new politics 
can result in failed, and potentially violent, outcomes. 


Institutional Origins of 
Contemporary Ethnic Politics 


One of the fundamental institutional innovations car- 
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activists block the progress of a Soviet 


column of armored vehicles—part of the force sent to quell ethnic rioting in the republic. 


ried out by the Soviet leadership in the wake of the Oc- 
tober Revolution was the linking of ethnicity, territory, 
and political administration in the process of state- 
building. Termed “national statehood,” the Soviet im- 
age of a new form of the state was put into practice 
through the creation of a hierarchical system of ethno- 
territorial administrative divisions extending from the 
national republic down to the national district (okrug). 
The building blocks of the new Soviet federation thus 
did not simply replicate the geographic divisions exist- 
ing under tsarist dominion. Rather, the Soviet federal 
system fostered new, national-territorial formations that 
would contribute to the consolidation of ethnic identity 
by institutionalizing nationality at the level of the state. 

The Soviet process of nation-building was planned in 
order to coincide with the formation of the novel nation- 
al-state structures.' Cultural organizations, from state 
publishing houses and ministries of culture and educa- 
tion to unions of writers, artists, architects, and others, 
were established to aid in creating new cultures or, at 
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times, renovating ancient cultures. Primacy in Soviet 
cultural construction was accorded to the ‘indigenous’ 
national community of the given national-territorial ad- 
ministration, referred to as the “titular nationality” in 
Western Sovietological discourse. 

In Azerbaijan, for instance, the artistic unions en- 
gaged chiefly in organizing and regulating the produc- 
tion of a specifically Azerbaijani culture. As a political 
corollary to the beneficial arrangements provided for 
the “indigenous” nationality, other national communi- 
ties living in the republic, irrespective of how long they 
had lived on the territory of the given republic, were 
considered ‘non-indigenous’ and essentially exclud- 
ed from the broader process of republic-based nation- 
al-cultural development. Iranian-speaking Talysh and 


'For a fuller elaboration of this issue and others discussed in this 
section, see my ‘Beyond the Nation-State: Culture and Ethnic Politics in 
Soviet Transcaucasia” Soviet Union/Union soviétique (Atlanta), Vol. 15, 
Nos. 2-3, 1988, pp. 219-31. 
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Kurds, and Dagestani groups such as Lezghis and 
Avars, as well as other smaller ethnic communities resi- 
dent in the Azerbaijani republic, were assimilated into 
the dominant Azerbaijani nationality. National cultural 
development for other communities, such as the Arme- 
nians, with their stronger sense of ethnic identity forged 
in national institutions with a longer history, was fre- 
quently restricted or simply neglected. ¢ 

At the level of the national republic, then, traditional 
social identities of the “indigenous” community, based 
on clan, region, urban residence, and even class, gave 
way under Soviet policies to the formation of a modern, 
overarching ethnic identity developed through new po- 
litical and cultural institutions inscribed in the national 
republic. The state’s role in consolidating nation-build- 
ing is especially evident in the case of Azerbaijan, 
where with the exception of the short-lived independent 
Republic of Azerbaijan (1918-1920), there was no prior 
history of independent, specifically Azerbaijani state- 
building. 

Soviet power not only provided the Azerbaijanis with 
their first long-term and extensive experience in nation- 
al-state building, but it also gave them their name. Inthe 
late 19th century, Azerbaijani intellectuals had en- 
gaged in lengthy debates over how to name their na- 
tion, since they were variously referred to as Caucasian 
Turks, Muslims, or Tatars in official tsarist usage, as 
well as in local Russian and Armenian historical and lit- 
erary sources.* Early Soviet terminology identified 
them as “Turk.” Beginning in the late 1930's, however, 
the indigenous population of Azerbaijan was re-identi- 
fied as “Azerbaijani” (in Azerbaijani, “azarbayjanii”).° 

A program of “nativization” (korenizatsiya) comple- 
mented the nation-building process by fostering the 
creation of a native ethnic leadership through target 
programs of recruitment and training for service in the 
national republic’s political, economic, and cultural ad- 
ministration. Korenizatsiya as a kind of institutionalized 
program of “affirmative action” for the “indigenous” na- 
tionality has resulted in the formation of national elites 
in the national republics. Nativization also resulted in 
the political disenfranchisement of so-called non-indig- 
enous groups. This policy proved to be especially im- 
portant in legitimating Soviet power among the Azer- 
baijanis of the republic, who in the pre-revolutionary 
period, had been dominated politically by the Tsarist 
Russian administrative elite and economically by a mix 
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On this debate, see E. M. Akhmedoyv, Filosofiya azerbaydzhanskogo 
prosveshcheniya (The Philosophy of Azerbaijani Education), Baku, Azerneshr, 
1983. 

°On the ethnonymic change, see Azerbaijani historian Suleyman 
Aliyarov's comments in “Our Query,” Azarbayjan (Baku), No. 7, 1988, p. 176. 
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of mainly Armenian and Russian entrepreneurs.* The 
establishment of Soviet authority in the region thus 
served to disenfranchise the Russian and, especially, 
Armenian elites while it empowered Azerbaijanis in the 
fields of political administration and economic man- 
agement. However, these Soviet-sponsored political 
institutions and practices created conditions for the 
emergence of ethnic-based conflicts under a more lib- 
eralized regime. 


Karabakh and the Origins of 
Political Change in Azerbaijan 


Several years into Gorbachev's program of political 
and economic reform, Azerbaijan was one of many re- 
publics that remained aloof from the processes of re- 
newal emerging throughout the Soviet Union.° Kamran 
Baghirov, the first secretary of the Communist Party of 
Azerbaijan, was quite representative of the attitudes of 
his party organization. In addresses to republic and all- 
Union party meetings, he barely paid lip service to pe- 
restroyka, glasnost’, and democratization. In practice, 
reform touched neither the Azerbaijani party apparatus 
and governmental administration nor Azerbaijani soci- 
ety as a whole. 

Although independent political forces have usually 
emerged in urban areas, a coalition for political renewal 
in Azerbaijan first developed among the Armenians liv- 
ing in Nagorno-Karabakh—a remote rural area along 
the republic’s western border. The fact that the first and 
most persistent bearers of a g/asnost’-style political ac- 
tivism in Azerbaijan emerged not among the majority 
Azerbaijanis but from within the Armenian population of 
the NKAO would set the process of political change in 
the republic along a troubled, contradictory path. 

The movement for the union of NKAO with the Arme- 
nian republic is often cast in terms of a territorial conflict 
between the two neighboring republics of Armenia and 
Azerbaijan. And the Karabakh movement did indeed 
develop into an unprecedented inter-republican crisis 
that by the fall of 1989 had grown into full-scale war- 
fare between the two republics. However, contrary to 
Azerbaijani critics who have sought to paint the move- 
ment solely as a product of foreign Armenian agitation 
and intervention in Azerbaijani affairs promoted by na- 
tionalist Armenian political organizations operating out- 
Rite Ah a er tile ior hen Mesriiee Sarnete el ieee 

“Ronald G. Suny, The Baku Commune, 1917-1918: Class and 
Nationality in the Russian Revolution, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, 1972. 
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side the republic and the Soviet Union,® the movement 
for Karabakh’s union with Armenia was initiated—and 
has been continued—primarily by the Armenians living 
in the NKAO itself.’ Given the national-state formation 
of the Soviet Union as outlined above, Karabakh Arme- 
nian arguments for union with the Armenian republic 
can be seen more as an autochthonous, rational re- 
sponse to contemporary institutional constraints than 
as the amorphous eruption of latent, primordial ethnic 
and religious sentiments.® 

Indeed, the list of Armenian complaints in the cultural 
sphere, from underfunding of local Armenian educa- 
tion to the lack of Armenian-language textbooks and 
television broadcasts, are comprehensible in an institu- 
tional context in which the state’s subsidization of cul- 
tural development favored the Azerbaijanis over other 
ethnic communities resident in Azerbaijan. In this re- 
gard, the dramatic multiplication of demands for more 
cultural ties between Karabakh and the Armenian re- 
public reflects the historical lack of attention that Azer- 
baijani republican ministries have accorded specifical- 
ly Armenian interests in the sphere of cultural 
production as much as it does the desire for union with 
Armenia. In a recent exposé on the extent of cultural 
disenfranchisement in Karabakh, instructively entitled 
“Why and How All This Started,” an Armenian cinema- 
tographer recounted a story of the shelving of a docu- 
mentary film dedicated to the 60th anniversary of the 
NKAO. The reason, the film-maker notes, was that the 
film was considered by authorities in Baku to be “too Ar- 
menian’ in its content, despite the fact that it recounted 
the history of a region with a majority Armenian popula- 
tion.? A similar pattern was reflected in the complaints 
of Armenian writers and journalists in Baku, who argued 
that Armenian national themes were not considered a 
legitimate field of local cultural expression in the Azer- 
baijani capital. '° 

The leitmotif of cultural disenfranchisement runs 
throughout the Karabakh Armenian movement, but this 
should not turn one’s attention away from equally im- 
portant issues of political and economic autonomy. In 


®For an argument on the Karabakh movement's origins in foreign 
Armenian nationalist circles, see the article symptomatically titled “Evil 
Intentions, Foreign Voices," Kommunist (Baku), Nov. 25, 1988. 

For useful collections of documents on the origins and development of 
the Karabakh movement, see The Karabakh File, Cambridge, MA, Zoryan 
Institute, 1988, and Artsakhean Taregrutiown (Artsakh Annals), Los 
Angeles, CA, Asbarez, 1988. 

®For a critique of the view that stresses the ethnic and religious origins of 
the Karabakh crisis, see my “The Armenian Protests: Is It Passion or Politics?” 
Deadline (New York), July-August 1988, pp. 8-11. 

°Khorhrdayin Hayastan (Yerevan), Feb. 7, 1990. 

'°/ interviewed Armenian writers and journalists on this subject in Baku 
in autumn 1987. 
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fact, one of the earliest Armenian samizdat texts, origi- 
nating from Stepanakert in 1962, was much more stri- 
dent and expansive on economic problems than on 
cultural issues in the NKAO. The complaints raised in 
this document range from underinvestment in the 
NKAO economy to numerous examples of the subordi- 
nation of local enterprises to the administrative control 
of organizations and other enterprises located in Baku 
and in other cities outside the autonomous oblast. '' 

Almost three decades later, these same issues form 
the nucleus of contemporary Armenian claims to eco- 
nomic autonomy in the NKAO. Manipulating the Gor- 
bachevian language of khozraschet (self-financing 
and economic self-management), Armenian-dominat- 
ed enterprises in the NKAO have chosen to develop 
economic ties with Armenia at the expense of adminis- 
trative linkages with the Azerbaijani economy. Thus, lo- 
cal enterprises have increasingly sought to produce 
manufactured goods and other commodities not ac- 
cording to the Azerbaijani state plan but in line with 
market and planning needs in Armenia. 

The virtual independence of economic decision- 
making emerging in the NKAO has put an ironic twist on 
economic demands emanating from Baku. While Azer- 
baijani economists are arguing for greater devolution of 
economic decision-making to the republic level, '* the 
refusal of NKAO enterprises to supply Azerbaijani com- 
modity markets and the negotiation by them of con- 
tracts with firms based in the Armenian republic have 
elicited Azerbaijani condemnation of local economic 
autonomy in the NKAO as a violation of Azerbaijan's 
sovereignty and calls for the reassertion of republic 
control over the production and distribution of goods in 
Karabakh. 

In political affairs, the Karabakh movement threat- 
ened the Azerbaijani republic not just with Armenian 
nationalism but also with independent political activity 
by traditional organs of the party and state control ap- 
paratus. One of the first ethnic-based splits in the Com- 
munist Party apparatus under Gorbachev took place 
between the Communist Party of Azerbaijan and the 
once-subordinate Armenian-controlled NKAO oblast 
party committee (obkom). Despite initial hesitation of par- 
ty organizations in the NKAO, by mid-March of 1988, 
the NKAO obkom publicly backed the February 20, 
1988, request by the NKAO oblast soviet of people's 
deputies for union with Armenia. Faced with a lack of 


"Claire Mouradian translates portions of this document in her “The 
Nagorno-Karabakh Problem or Difficulties with the ‘Friendship of Peoples’ in 
the Transcaucasus,” S/ovo (Paris), No. 7, 1985, pp. 53-82. 

'2Eor an Azerbaijani argument for more economic autonomy from 
Moscow, see Kommunist, May 1, 1989. 
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positive response from Moscow and Baku, NKAO polit- 
ical authorities have increasingly taken the manage- 
ment of local political affairs into their own hands. 


Karabakh as Catalyst for Ethnic 
Activism in Azerbaijan 


The NKAO Armenian movement and subsequent de- 
velopment of a political crisis over Karabakh catalyzed 
Azerbaijani consciousness not only about events in the 
troubled region but also about broader issues facing 
the Azerbaijan SSR. Nonetheless, Azerbaijanis recog- 
nize the pivotal role that Armenian militancy has played 
in informing Azerbaijani national and political self- 
awareness. In a revealing commentary given to a Turk- 
ish newspaper reporter, an Azerbaijani journalist pro- 
vided a concise reflection on this phenomenon: 


We had a weak sense of solidarity in the past and 
minded our own business. The developments [in the 
NKAO, Armenia, and Azerbaijan] have helped to 
unite us. A national feeling and state of awareness 
have emerged in the community for the first time. We 
had not observed this in the past. | can say that Azer- 
baijan has changed. It is as if the Armenian attitude 
has awakened the people and moved them to safe- 
guard their rights.'? 


Even a brief review of the emergence of independent 
Azerbaijani politics reflects the deep and decisive way 
that the Armenian movement has informed a range of 
issues brought up by Azerbaijanis. The reactive, at 
times even emulative, character of the Azerbaijani 
movement with regard to the Armenians Is clear. At pro- 
tests in November 1988, for instance, Azerbaijani mili- 
tants demanded that some form of autonomy be estab- 
lished for Armenia’s Azerbaijanis on the model of the 
NKAO in Azerbaijan. Such demands were subsequent- 
ly reflected in the arguments of Azerbaijani intellectuals 
published in the republic press. '* 

The pattern of reaction to Armenian activism at times 
led to irony. An Azerbaijani journalist, commenting on 
the Azerbaijani response to Armenian efforts to extract 
themselves from Azerbaijani rule, argued that the Azer- 
baijanis wanted ‘the Armenians of Nagorno-Karabakh 
to respect Azerbaijani laws. They are acting as if they 


'SMilliyet (Istanbul), Nov. 21, 1988, translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, 
FBIS-SOV), Nov. 28, 1988, p. 65. 

'4For examples, see Adabiyyat va Injasanat (Baku), Nov. 25, 1988; and 
Kommunist, Dec. 3, 1988. 


were free.”'° In this sense, Armenian “freedom” was 
seen as a direct challenge to Azerbaijani interests in the 
republic. 

Azerbaijanis often attempted to downplay the actual 
stimulus that motivated the candid expression of their 
concern by shifting focus from the NKAO to other prob- 
lems in the republic. The Azerbaijani poet Hidayat, for 
example, contrasted the poor socio-economic condi- 
tions about which the Armenians of the NKAO were 
complaining to the situation in Baku, which, he argued, 
was much more serious than in the autonomous prov- 
ince. '© Similarly, after the massacre of Armenians in the 
industrial town of Sumgait in February 1988, the idea of 
“Sumgait” emerged in the Azerbaijani imagination not 
as a tragedy of anti-Armenian violence but as a mani- 
festation of the city’s endemic social, economic, and 
environmental problems.'’ Azerbaijani journalists fo- 
cused their attention on the destructive effects of indus- 
trial pollution in the area and the simultaneous need for 
the development of the local economy and the expan- 
sion of public services. '® In the spring of 1989, Azerbai- 
jani television broadcast a program on Sumgait that 
was much commented on in the republic press. '? Enti- 
tled “Death Zone” (Oli zona), the broadcast ironically 
ignored the massacre of Armenians and other civilians 
in Sumgait to focus on the fatal effects of industrial pol- 
lution on the city’s residents. 


The Politics of Party Paralysis 


Despite the quick pace of events in early 1988, from 
the beginning of the popular movement in Karabakh 
and the massacre of Armenian civilians at the end of 
February to Moscow’s announcement of a program of 
social and economic development for the NKAO on 
March 26, Azerbaijani political authorities were slow to 
respond to pressures at home for a more active stance 
with regard to the Armenian movement. At meetings of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Azer- 
baijan in late April, party activists, led by First Secretary 
Baghirov, focused primarily on the serious economic 
situation facing the republic and called for more party 


'SAFP report trans. in FB/S-SOV, Nov. 25, 1988, p. 37. 

'Azarbayjan Qanjlari (Baku), Nov. 5, 1988. 

'7In some cases, prominent Azerbaijani intellectuals accused 
Armenians themselves of organizing the Sumgait massacre to gain public 
sympathy. For example, see Ziya Buniyatov, “Why Sumgait [Happened],” 
Azarbayjan SSR Elmlar Akademiyasinin khabarlari. Tarikh, falsaéfa, va higug 
seriyasi (Baku), No. 2, 1989. 

'8On environmental pollution, see Azarbayjan Qanjlari, Sept. 10, 17, and 
22, 1988. 

'9For example, Kommunist, May 5, 1989. 
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munist Party of Azerbaijan, and Abdulrahman Va- 
zirov, who was named to replace him in May 1988 in 


an attempt—ultimately unsuccessful—to reform the 
party leadership and restore the party’s credibility as 
a defender of Azerbaijani interests. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


control and for improvement in the provision of social 
services. 

But the ongoing political conflict over the status of the 
NKAO soon fully discredited Baghirov as republic party 
chief. At a May party plenum, the party named Abdil- 
rahman Vazirov, a former Komsomol official and Soviet 
ambassador to Pakistan, to replace Baghirov as party 
first secretary. Vazirov faced a double challenge. On 
the one hand, he had to revitalize the party organization 
inline with the general process of political and econom- 
ic reform occurring in the rest of the country. On the oth- 
er hand, he had to restore social order and attempt to 
rebuild the Azerbaijani population’s confidence in a 
party that seemed to have been incapable of defending 
Azerbaijani national interests from the threat of Arme- 
nian nationalism in the NKAO and in Armenia. 

Vazirov's vision of renewal in both the party and soci- 
ety developed along fairly conservative, almost pre- 
dictable lines in the following months. The outlines of 
his strategy were reflected in his address to the 19th All- 
Union CPSU Conference in July. Almost a third of his 
speech was devoted to articulating Azerbaijani posi- 
tions on the Karabakh crisis, but he also focused on the 
political destabilization brought about by the party’s 
paralysis and the accumulation of unresolved social 
and economic problems in the republic. Remarking on 
the justified dissatisfaction of the Azerbaijani popula- 
tion, he emphasized the need to “strengthen the lead- 
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ing role of the party” and argued that “the Azerbaijani 
people ties its hopes and future to the Communist Par- 
ty.” In this regard, one of his proposed solutions to the 
Current crisis was the reinvigoration of the party appa- 
ratus. Reminiscent of Yegor Ligachev's position at the 
CPSU’s 27th congress, Vazirov stressed the need for 
cadre renewal through improved recruitment and train- 
ing and the introduction of cadre exchanges and rota- 
tion of duties.° 

During the late summer and fall of 1988, Vazirov be- 
gan to pursue his program for the renewal of the party. 
In a short two and one-half months, 43 secretaries of 
district and city party committees, including 22 party 
first secretaries and 17 chairmen of urban executive 
committees, were replaced.*' A Central Committee 
plenum in mid-November adopted a massive reorgani- 
zation and streamlining of the Azerbaijani party’s cen- 
tral apparatus, to take effect from the start of 1989. The 
number of Central Committee secretaries was Cut from 
six to five, and—mirroring the reduction of departments 
of the CPSU Central Committee—Vazirov reduced the 
number of departments of the Azerbaijani Central Com- 
mittee from 16 to six. Viktor Polyanichko, formerly a 
high-ranking Soviet political adviser in Afghanistan, 
was appointed to the post of second secretary of the 
Azerbaijani party and named head of its reorganized 
Organizational Party Work Department. In the course of 
the restructuring, the party slashed its regular staff by 
30 percent—from 194 to 136 functionaries. In addition, 
as with the CPSU apparatus in Moscow, new Central 
Committee commissions were established, including 
an Oversight Commission to monitor the activity of the 
republic’s city and district-level party organizations. 
The organizational structure of city and district party 
committees was also streamlined.** 

Vazirov sought to renew the party’s leadership in the 
social sphere by initiating a series of new programs. 
The most pressing problems involved economic devel- 
opment and investment, especially in the poorer rural 
and mountainous regions. At the Central Committee’s 
August plenum, party leaders called for the creation of 
new jobs in a number of the republic’s districts.*9 In 
October, the party announced programs for the social 
and economic development of the Nakhchivan autono- 
mous republic (ASSR), as well as of districts encom- 
passing the plains portion of Karabakh (as opposed to 


°Azarbayjan Qanjlari, July 2, 1988. 

*'Report by R. Y. Zeynalov, Kommunist, Nov. 15, 1988. 

“2\/azirov report on restructing of party, in ibid. 

“The need for more employment opportunities was emphasized 
throughout 1988 and 1989, including at sessions of the Azerbaijan CP’s 
Commission on National Relations. See, for example, Azarbayjan Qanjlari, 
Sept. 20, 1988. 
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Karabakh’s mountainous portion, the NKAO).** The party 
also devoted attention to the republic’s urban areas. An 
important new housing program designed to overcome 
the backlog in the provision of apartments in both urban 
and rural districts was announced by Vazirov simulta- 
neously with the Central Committee’s plenum of mid- 
November. One month later, the Azerbaijan Council of 
Ministers acted on a recommendation from the party's 
Central Committee in announcing a five-year program 
of social and economic measures for Sumgait. The de- 
velopment scheme, with a total price tag of 500 million 
rubles, allocated nearly 300 million rubles for invest- 
ment in public housing and social services.°° 

Despite party restructuring and announcements of 
new social programs, mass rallies erupted in the Azer- 
baijani capital on November 17, 1988. These stemmed 
from popular dissatisfaction over a number of issues 
that the Azerbaijani party and state officials were failing 
to address, including that of asserting republic control 
over the NKAO. In particular, Azerbaijanis were an- 
gered by the construction of new facilities in the 
NKAO’s Topkhana forest preserve by an aluminum en- 
terprise headquartered in the Armenian republic. The 
Topkhana construction, authorized by Armenian of- 
ficials in the NKAO but not by Baku, was in the Azer- 
baijani view yet another Armenian violation of the Azer- 
baijan republic’s sovereignty.@° A collective letter writ- 
ten by four Azerbaijani intellectuals reflected the pub- 
lic’s demands that the CPSU Central Committee and 
the USSR Supreme Soviet assure Azerbaijan's sover- 
eign rights in the NKAO in line with the central govern- 
ment’s confirmation of Azerbaijan’s territorial integrity 
expressed on July 18, 1988.7” At the same time, Azer- 
baijani demonstrations were fueled by fears that an up- 
coming session of the USSR Supreme Soviet on consti- 
tutional reform would lay the groundwork for an 
eventual transfer of the NKAO to the Armenian republic. 

The rallies and demonstrations gained intensity and 
spread in widening circles after the USSR Supreme 
Court’s November 21 announcement of a death sen- 
tence for an Azerbaijani involved in the Sumgait massa- 
cre of February 1988. Large meetings were staged in 
Baku, Kirovabad, Nakhchivan, Shaki, and Zagatala, 
and smaller rallies and demonstrations took place in 
Shamkhor, Ali Bayramli, Qadabay, Mingachevir, and 
Gutgashen.?8 News from the NKAO and Moscow and 
fears of the persecution of Azerbaijani citizens in Arme- 
nia proper led to mass dismissals of Armenians from 
jobs and bouts of violence against Armenians through- 
out Azerbaijan. In the city of Kirovabad, home to some 
50,000 Armenians, Azerbaijani attacks on Armenian 
neighborhoods and the expulsion of Armenian resi- 
dents from their homes developed into battles with gov- 
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ernment troops. A similar pattern of anti-Armenian vio- 
lence and confrontations with troops was repeated in 
Baku and other Azerbaijani districts having Armenian 
minority populations. The result was a mass exodus of 
Armenians from the republic. 


Reasserting Party Control 


The “agitated days of November,” as the mass pro- 
tests and violence came to be known in the Azerbaijani 
press, reflected the political quandary facing Azerbai- 
jan. Amovement of mass protest developed in reaction 
to Armenian actions in the NKAO, coupled with the re- 
luctance of Azerbaijani officialdom to address contra- 
dictory Armenian and Azerbaijani demands, had led 
not only to the intensification of inter-ethnic animosity 
and violence but also to a widening gulf between the 
party and an increasingly activist Azerbaijani society. 
At the same time, however, Azerbaijani militants were 
as yet unable to organize themselves into a coherent 
political movement, and the party was able to take ad- 
vantage of this to suppress the troublesome indepen- 
dent associations and to reassert itself politically. 

Moscow's establishment of a “special government 
administration” for the NKAO on January 12, 1989, 
which came as a belated measure to forestall the con- 
tinuation of months of inter-communal violence in the 
region, helped to defuse tensions temporarily in the au- 
tonomous oblast as well as in the rest of Azerbaijan. The 
installation in the NKAO of a governmental commission 
under the leadership of the Kremlin’s Karabakh trouble- 
shooter, Arkadiy Vol’skiy, was greeted by the Azerbai- 
jani party as an important measure for bringing greater 
control to the oblast. Azerbaijani officials emphasized 
that the establishment of the Vol’skiy commission 
meant that the NKAO was to remain within the Azerbai- 
jan SSR, and they welcomed the subsequent dissolu- 
tion of recalcitrant, Armenian-dominated local party 
and government organizations in the NKAO.?2 These 
steps gave the Azerbaijan party a brief respite during 


24On Nakhchivan, see Bakinskiy Rabochiy (Baku) Oct. 22 and Nov. 20, 
1988; on the plains Karabakh development project, to include the districts of 
Aghdam, Aghjabadi, Jabrayil, Mirbashir, FUzuli, and Gasim-Ismayilli, see 
ibid., Oct. 26, 1988. 

5!bid., Dec. 9, 1988. 

8lbid., Nov. 18, 19, and 23, 1988. On the historical meaning of 
Topkhana for the Azerbaijanis, see ibid., Nov. 20, 1988; and Kommunist, 
Nov. 23 and 24, 1988. 

27The letter is reprinted in Bakinskiy Rabochiy, Nov. 30, 1988. 

?8Among the reports of rallies throughout the republic, see ibid., Nov. 
23, 1988. 

2°Kommunist, Jan. 14, 1989; and Vazirov's comments in ibid., Jan. 15, 
1989. 


People’s deputies from Nagorno-Karabakh Autono- 
mous Oblast seen at the May 31, 1989, session of the 
Congress of People’s Deputies of the USSR: from left 
to right, Arkadiy Vol’skiy (head of a special commis- 
sion appointed to administer that troubled region of 
Azerbaijan), V. Bagrielyan, and Z. Balayan. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


which to concentrate on rebuilding itself internally and 
externally. 

On the internal front, the party took its cue from Mos- 
cow's condemnation of the involvement of party cadres 
in the violence and rioting of the November days.°° 
Three full and two candidate members of the republic 
party's Bureau, as well as several members of the Cen- 
tral Committee, were retired.°' Similarly, several lead- 
ing cadres in the republic Komsomol were stripped of 
their positions in the youth organization’s Bureau and 
Central Committee.2* In addition, Vazirov undertook a 
more broad-ranging purge of the party and security or- 
gans during December 1988 and early January 1989. 
Commenting vaguely on the extent of dismissals from 
the republic’s KGB and Ministry of Internal Affairs, Va- 
zirov noted that 2,532 cadres, including 612 in posi- 
tions of leadership, were censured by the party and 222 
Officials were removed from their posts. A total of 65 
people were expelled from the ranks of the party and 
the Komsomol.°° However, despite the broad criti- 
cisms and forced retirements, many party functionaries 
who had been involved in the unrest apparently re- 
mained in their positions.°4 

Preparations for March elections to the new USSR 
Congress of People’s Deputies, a process that in many 
other republics provided unprecedented opportunities 
for the exercise of popular power, in Azerbaijan reflect- 
ed the regime’s continued conservatism. Complete 
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election results were never published in the republic 
press, but party officials boasted of the high proportion 
of “worker,” “peasant,” and “women” candidates—in 
many cases far above the all-Union averages for these 
categories.°° This, and the reported 98.5 percent pub- 
lic participation in the March 26 balloting,°© evoked a 
Brezhnevist, not a Gorbachevian, image. 

Although incomplete press coverage makes it diffi- 
Cult to judge accurately, there appear to have been cer- 
tain discrepancies between the number of candidates 
elected at the pre-electoral meetings and those formal- 
ly registered as candidates in the NKAO by the elector- 
al commissions.°’ A review of local press accounts of 
discussion meetings and registration of candidates 
and of election results published in Moscow reveals the 
overall conservative trends in Azerbaijan’s 63 electoral 
districts. Leading Azerbaijani party and government of- 
ficials were registered as candidates in 15 districts, 
and lesser officials ran in five others. With the sole ex- 
ception of party chief Vazirov, party officials never ran 
unopposed. Yet in 10 of 11 cases, Communist Party of- 
ficials won their election campaigns against lesser offi- 
cials or workers from factories or farms. 

Six districts had single-candidate elections: these in- 
cluded the candidacy of Vazirov in the Imishli national- 
territorial electoral district and of Vladimir Chernavin, 
commander-in-chief of the Soviet navy and a deputy 
USSR minister of defense, in the Lankaran territorial 
district. In the Imishli district, Vazirov’s candidacy was 
discussed with those of two other individuals, the first 
secretary of the Fuzuli district party committee and the 
head of the party organization at a local collective farm. 
Rather than challenge the republic party chief, the latter 
two nominees withdrew from the contest and backed 
Vazirov as the district's sole candidate. During the elec- 
tion campaign following the electoral commissions’ offi- 
cial registration of candidates, the press highlighted 
visits by Vazirov and other party-backed candidates to 
their respective districts for meetings with voters.°® 


S°Bakinskiy Rabochiy, Dec. 7, 1988. 

3S Azarbayjan Qanjlari, Jan. 3, 1989. 

S2\bid., Jan. 7, 1989. 

°3Kommunist, Jan. 15, 1989. At a press conference held in Moscow, 
representatives of the USSR Ministry of Internal Affairs reported the dismissal 
of 100 leading and rank-and-file functionaries of the Azerbaijani Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Feb. 8, 1989. 

4 Azarbayjan Qanjlari, Jan. 3, 1989. 

°SKommunist, Mar. 14 and 26, 1989. 

36lbid., Apr. 5, 1989. 

8’The pre-electoral campaign and candidate registration was reported 
only for the Shusha district, the only part of the NKAO with an Azerbaijani 
majority. 

88For an account of Vazirov's visit to Imishli, see Kommunist, Mar. 5, 
1989. For a similar story run on party second secretary Polyanichko, see ibid., 
Mar. 24, 1989. 
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In anumber of cases, three and even four candidates 
ran for a single seat, but most of these were in the 11 
districts where contests were among females and often 
quite young peasants and workers. In the Yevlakh terri- 
torial district, which is probably not atypical, electors ul- 
timately endorsed candidates that they considered to 
lack the necessary qualifications for deputy, including 
knowledge of the Russian language.°? 


Toward a Popular Movement 


As the republic party moved to reconsolidate power, 
independent forces were having trouble establishing 
themselves on the republic political scene. The first 
concerted effort to establish independent Azerbaijani 
political associations seems to have emerged during 
the “agitated November days” of 1988. In an article 
published on the first page of the republic’s literary 
weekly, Babak Adalati explained that he and other like- 
minded individuals had come together to form what he 
variously referred to as a “‘people’s front” or a “people's 
national front.’’4° Adalati’s primary concern was the ex- 
pansion of relations with Southern Azerbaijan, that is, 
the Azerbaijani population of northern Iran. The popular 
appeal of this theme, one never addressed by Azerbai- 
jani officialdom, would eventually exacerbate tensions 
in an already destabilized Azerbaijan.4" 

This initial attempt at forming a popular front move- 
ment was frustrated before it really even got off the 
ground. Azerbaijani militants active in the protest rallies 
at the time traced its failure to government repres- 
sion.*2 After the imposition of martial law throughout the 
republic in late November, authorities arrested numer- 
ous Azerbaijanis who had played a central role in 
speaking to the crowds assembled in Baku’s Lenin 
Square and charged them with anti-Soviet agitation 
and other violations of the law. At the Academy of Sci- 
ences and other cultural institutions, intellectuals who 
had helped incite the crowds were subjected to criti- 
cism and even dismissal.*? 

The political environment in Azerbaijan was hardly 
conducive to the formation of independent political as- 
sociations. Azerbaijani political life was marked by the 
continued hegemony of an entrenched party elite that 
was only beginning to be transformed under the party's 


8°Kommunist, Feb. 9, 1989. 

“Adabiyyat va Injasanat, Nov. 25, 1988. 

4'For more discussion of demands with regard to Southern Azerbaijan, 
see my ‘Beyond the Nation-State. .. ,” loc. cit. 

*2Unpublished interviews given to the Azerbaijani service of Radio 
Liberty. 

“8Bakinskiy Rabochiy, Dec. 9, 1988. 
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relatively new leadership. Party officials condemned 
the independent activists as “semi-literate, ideological- 
ly unprincipled, and irresponsible.’*4 Vazirov referred 
metaphorically to the proliferation of independent pub- 
lishing in the republic as a case of “ideological AIDS.”*° 

Official intransigence was only part of the story. Just 
as important a factor in the failure of a more effective in- 
dependent Azerbaijani political movement to emerge 
was what | would call the “Karabakh syndrome.” The 
relentless insistence of the NKAO Armenians on self- 
determination repeatedly called for Azerbaijani reac- 
tions and made it difficult for the Azerbaijani movement 
to shift the focus of its activity and of popular Azerbai- 
jani attitudes toward more broad-based national eman- 
cipation, irrespective of the Karabakh crisis.*© 

In March 1989, some two dozen intellectuals orga- 
nized an “initiative group” for an Azerbaijani Popular 
Front (APF). The group’s governing council was com- 
posed entirely of middle-level intellectuals, including 
journalists and scientific researchers at the Azerbaijani 
Academy of Sciences, all of wnom were of Azerbaijani 
nationality. Most of the remaining members of the initia- 
tive group had a similar profile, although it included a 
sprinkling of workers and two Russians—one an engi- 
neer and the other an economist. The advisory council 
of the initiative group included several prominent Azer- 
baijani writers such as Ismayil Shikhli, Yusif Sama- 
doghlu, and Sabir Rustamkhanli, but with these excep- 
tions, writers were at first notably absent from the ranks 
of the APF’s leadership.*” 

The Azerbaijani Popular Front was not an umbrella 
group for previously existing organizations but rather 
was Composed mainly of individuals. This is an impor- 
tant distinction, since the APF’s formation did not reflect 
an attempt to build a coalition between organizations 
that had already worked out their own respective pro- 
grams and concerns regarding political, economic, 
cultural, or environmental issues. Rather, as an associ- 
ation attempting to accommodate varying interests and 
political orientations of diverse individuals, the APF 
contained within its own internal organizational struc- 
ture the possibility of sharp political divisions and even- 
tual fragmentation. 

A central political aim of the Azerbaijani Popular 


Front was, predictably, rejection of Armenian claims to 


44ibid., Dec. 16, 1988. 

45Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 27, 1989. 

48In this regard, the Armenian national movement in Armenia also 
originally emerged in response to the Karabakh movement, although the 
dynamics of relations between the NKAO and Armenia were of an entirely 
different order. 

47For a full description of members of the initiative group, see 
Azarbayjan Khalg Jabhasi Tashabbtis Markazinin Bulletini (Baku), No. 1, 
1989, pp. 8-9. 
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self-determination in the NKAO and maintenance of the 
territorial integrity of the Azerbaijani republic. The APF 
also envisioned a broad program with respect to politi- 
cal, economic, cultural, and environmental issues in 
Azerbaijan. In contrast to the popular fronts in the Baltic 
republics, the APF did not assert near- or long-term 
claims for the separation of Azerbaijan from'the Soviet 
polity; instead, it focused on enhanced political and 
economic sovereignty for the Azerbaijani republic with- 
in the context of the Soviet federal state.*® 

The notion of sovereignty, a pivotal concept in the 
program put forward by the APF, comprised two dis- 
tinct aims, one with external, the other with internal di- 
mensions. With respect to the federal structure of the 
Soviet Union, APF activists called for greater devolution 
of decision-making authority and autonomy to the Azer- 
baijani republic in its dealings with both the center and 
the other union republics. Within Azerbaijan itself, the 
APF program demanded the establishment of sover- 
eign Azerbaijani control over the republic’s political, 
socio-economic, and cultural life, as well as over the 
natural resources of the republic. One of the key points 
of the APF’s program was the extension of Azerbaijani 
sovereignty to the entire territory of the republic, includ- 
ing the NKAO and the Nakhchivan ASSR. 

The APF’s vision of sovereignty necessarily called for 
an end to the violation of the republic’s rights by exter- 
nal forces—namely, Moscow and the Armenian repub- 
lic—as well as by internal forces—that is, the Arme- 
nians of the NKAO. In this regard, APF activists 
condemned the activities of the NKAO’s special gov- 
ernment commission headed by Arkadiy Vol’skiy as a 
case of Moscow’s interference in the domestic affairs of 
the republic. Similarly to the Azerbaijani party leader- 
ship and protesters at public rallies, the Azerbaijani 
Front condemned what it viewed as repeated Armenian 
violations of Azerbaijani sovereignty, whether the 
sources of such activities emanated from the Armenian 
republic or from Armenian militants within the NKAO it- 
self. Thus, the APF’s appeal for the republic’s economic 
sovereignty implied at once greater autonomy for Azer- 
baijan in its foreign economic relations—whether within 
or beyond the USSR’s borders—and the reintegration 
of enterprises in the NKAO back into the Azerbaijani 
economy. 

Despite the APF’s relatively moderate program of re- 
form in the republic, it was repeatedly shunned by the 
republic's political establishment. Official arguments 
on behalf of democratization of the republic’s political 


“8For an early statement of APF intentions, see “Programme of the 
People's Front of Azerbaijan,” Central Asian and Caucusus Chronicle 
(London), August 1989, pp. 7-10. 
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life were often coupled with condemnations of ‘‘meet- 
ing dictatorship,” a reference to the fact that the inde- 
pendent organizations in Azerbaijan often developed 
out of participation in rallies held in the republic’s public 
squares.*? After the formation of the APF initiative 
group, Azerbaijani activists applied to the Supreme So- 
viet of the Azerbaijan SSR for legalization. But in con- 
formity with the conservative principles of the Vazirov 
leadership, the Azerbaijani legislature did not even de- 
bate the issue. 

In April 1989, top Azerbaijani party officials, includ- 
ing Vazirov, had several unpublicized meetings with 
representatives of the APF to discuss prospects for the 
organization's legalization. These early attempts at ne- 
gotiation failed. The party condemned the APF’s al- 
leged aspirations to challenge party hegemony in the 
republic and for the time being refused to have further 
contacts with the group. 

During August and September, the APF organized 
increasingly large rallies and strikes. Vazirov con- 
demned these actions, arguing that they would only 
distract from the solution of the republic’s “real” prob- 
lems and weaken the struggle for Azerbaijani sover- 
eignty.°° As unrest in the republic grew, the party First 
Secretary eventually began to speak as if he was willing 
to negotiate with popular forces, but he refused to 
name as his negotiating partner the Azerbaijani Popu- 
lar Front.°' The party apparently hoped that the APF 
would somehow simply disappear from the Azerbaijani 
political scene if it were not officially recognized. (The 
authorities dealt more harshly with smaller independent 
associations, such as Birlik [Unity], a group seeking a 
union of Soviet and Iranian Azerbaijan. Police forcibly 
dispersed a Birlik rally in early July and arrested lead- 
ers of the organization.)°* 

In the months following the formation of the initiative 
group, the APF had remained largely an isolated group 
of intellectuals that failed to win either the active partici- 
pation of the Baku-based Azerbaijani intellectual elite 
or effective support from Azerbaijani society at large. 
This pattern persisted even after the Front’s official 
founding congress, held in Baku in mid-July 1989. The 
prominent Azerbaijani poet Bakhtiyar Vahabzada ar- 
gued that “other republics have popular fronts, why 
shouldn't we have one?’’? But structural impediments 
blocking the growth of the popular front in Azerbaijan 
were stronger than convictions in Azerbaijan support- 


49Kommunist, Feb. 18, 1989. 

bid, Aug. 31, 1989. 

“Ibid., Sept. 6, 1989. 

°2Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), 
July 21, 1989, p. 50. 

*8Unpublished interview with the Azerbaijani service of Radio Liberty. 
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ing such an organization. In general, Azerbaijani soci- 
ety proved itself to be essentially conservative and 
failed to share the APF’s dedication to the Gorbache- 
vian ideals of political and economic reform or to lend 
active support to the movement. Instead, both outside 
and within the Front, popular participation in Azerbai- 
jani politics remained predicated on anti-Armenian 
sentiments and an intense interest in the Karabakh 
Crisis. 

The relatively conservative spirit of AZerbaijaini Soci- 
ety was compounded by the influx during the fall of 
1988 of nearly 200,000 Azerbaijani refugees displaced 
from the Armenian countryside, plus numerous refu- 
gees from the NKAO itself. The refugees, who flooded 
into Azerbaijan’s urban and rural districts, had been 
traumatized by the combination of psychological terror 
and periodic violence against them and entered a soci- 
ety already strained by high unemployment, an endem- 
ic housing shortage, and a relatively poor distribution of 
social services, not to mention the political crisis over 
the NKAO.°* In this setting, the refugees often emerged 


Thousands of people cram Baku’s central square on September 6, 
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1989, on the fourth day of a massive strike 
protesting the March 1989 elections and the failure of the Azerbaijan government to reassert its authority over 
the predominantly Armenian province of Nagorno-Karabakh. 


—AP/Wide World Photos. 


as the most active elements in Azerbaijani society and 
also the ones most permeated with anti-Armenianism. 
APF activists could not expect appeals for political and 
economic reform to resonate strongly with the Azerbai- 
jani population, and faced the unhappy prospect that 
only an anti-Armenian, NKAO-oriented platform could 
bring thousands of Azerbaijani supporters into the 
Sireets: 

In the APF’s internal struggle between efforts to ex- 
pand the agenda seeking the democratization of Azer- 
baijan and the temptation to cater to the acutely anti- 
Armenian orientation of the Azerbaijani populace, the 
Karabakh syndrome proved the more powerful force. 
Even Azerbaijan’s intellectual mainstream remained 
aloof and suspicious of the APF and its increasingly 
radical political strategies, preferring to play a Cau- 
tious game by shunning the Front and focusing on 


“4The Azerbaijani press was filled with discussions of the refugee crisis 
and attempts to resolve it. See, for example, Kommunist, Apr. 29 and Dec. 15, 
1989. 
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Karabakh as the republic’s primary problem. Thus, in 
late August, several hundred Azerbaijani intellectuals 
organized, with official consent, a Committee for Aid to 
Karabakh that could serve as an alternative to the Front 
and channel popular discontent toward the narrow goal 
of securing Azerbaijani rights over the NKAO.°° 

By that time, the political struggle between Azerbai- 
jan and the NKAO had intensified. The series of attacks 
and counter-attacks that had become common in and 
around the NKAO were on the rise. And the Armenians 
of the NKAO, convinced that the Vol’skiy commission 
was implementing pro-Azerbaijani policies in the re- 
gion, organized unauthorized elections to a National 
Council to replace the special government commis- 
sion.°° Prevented from establishing direct union with 
Armenia, the National Council fashioned itself as the 
only legitimate authority in the oblast and issued a proc- 
lamation of independence to add an aura of legality to 
what had long since become a political fact. 

Paradoxically, the Azerbaijanis viewed the Vol’skiy 
commission with equal suspicion, but condemned it for 
facilitating the NKAO’s union with Armenia and subvert- 
ing Azerbaijani sovereignty over the region. The estab- 
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An Azerbaijani family in January 1989 flees to the 
safety of a Soviet frontier guard post on the Soviet- 
Turkish border from their home in the Soviet republic 
of Armenia. 
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lishment of an independent Armenian National Council 
in the NKAO only exacerbated Azerbaijani resistance 
to the Armenian movement and catalyzed Azerbaijani 
popular opposition to Azerbaijan republic authorities, 
who appeared more and more incapable of restoring 
Azerbaijani control over the NKAO.°” 

In this context, the APF initiated appeals for a series of 
industrial strikes in the republic in order both to force the 
government to recognize the APF as a legitimate political 
force representing Azerbaijani public opinion and to ob- 
tain the reestablishment of direct Azerbaijani rule 
throughout the republic’s territory, including the elimina- 
tion of the Vol’skiy commission in the NKAO. Beyond 
these central concerns, the APF also demanded the nulli- 
fication of the March elections, the lifting of the curfew im- 
posed in response to the November 1988 demonstra- 
tions, and the release of imprisoned political activists.5® 

Despite the powerful momentum created by the strike 
movement, Azerbaijani political authorities continued to 
shun the Front and its program for a resolution of the Ka- 
rabakh crisis. In response, APF activists intensified their 
struggle by calling for a railway strike to prevent the trans- 
port of supplies to both the NKAO and the Armenian re- 
public. Although it was termed “economic terrorism” in 
the Armenian press and was more widely viewed as a 
“blockade,” Azerbaijani activists defended the cam- 
paign as a case of “economic sanctions” or “reactive 
economic measures” against violations of Azerbaijan’s 
national-territorial sovereignty.°? APF representatives 
also viewed the railway strike as an important tactic in 
forcing party authorities in Azerbaijan to legalize the Front 
and accede to a series of other APF demands. According 
to APF Executive Board member Abulfaz Aliyev, the Front 
did not exclude the possibility of organizing a general 
rebellion.©° 


The APF and the Institutionalization 
of Azerbaijani Chauvinism 


Faced with unabating strikes and rallies at home and 
with threats from Moscow over its failure to terminate the 


°SAzerbaijani intellectuals first made an appeal for an aid committee in 
mid-August and held a founding congress at the end of the same month. Ibid., 
Aug. 17 and 31, 1989. 

°K horhrdayin Hayastan, Aug. 20, 1989. 

°’Despite its condemnation of the National Council as “unconstitutional” 
(see Bakinskiy Rabochiy, Aug. 27, 1989), the Azerbaijani government was 
unable to take any practical steps to curtail the council's activities. 

°8For Moscow accounts of strike demands, see Pravda, Sept. 10, 1989: 
and /zvestiya (Moscow), Sept. 11, 1989. 

°°Bakinskiy Rabochiy, Oct. 5, 1989. 

°Expressed in an interview published with some delay in Terctiman 
(Istanbul), Nov. 23, 1989, newspaper. 
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transportation blockade, the Communist Party of Azer- 
baijan granted a series of concessions to the APF, in- 
cluding an extraordinary session of the republic’s Su- 
preme Soviet in mid-September at which Front 
representatives were permitted to speak. Fulfilling de- 
mands of APF activists, the republic legislature voted to 
abolish the Vol’skiy commission and to begin drafting 
laws on Azerbaijan’s political and economic sovereignty. 

In spite of the permission granted to the Front to par- 
ticipate in the Supreme Soviet session and the incorpo- 
ration of points from the APF political platform into state 
policy, the legal and political status of the Azerbaijani 
Popular Front itself remained uncertain. According to 
an APF representative, party chief Vazirov at one point 
inthe legislative debate threatened to have Front repre- 
sentatives arrested.°' With strikes continuing through- 
out the republic into October, representatives of the 
APF and the Communist Party held tense, lengthy ne- 
gotiations that finally brought legalization of the Front. 
Although the party leadership acceded to the legaliza- 
tion, it remained deeply hostile to the Front activists. 
Whereas the legalization of independent political asso- 
ciations in Armenia and the Baltic republics to a great 
degree marked a watershed in the party’s toleration of 
organizational rivals, in Azerbaijan, talks over the rec- 
ognition of the Front were conducted in an atmosphere 
of crisis and threats of continued strikes. 


The law on sovereignty. Apart from the initiation of 
public discussions of a draft law on the republic’s eco- 
nomic independence, one other achievement that fol- 
lowed in the wake of the legislature’s special session 
was the drafting of a law on sovereignty . This law was 
promulgated in its final form in late September and pub- 
lished in the press in early October.® It established the 
legal basis for rejecting federal laws that contradict re- 
public laws, but the law was in essence a moderate 
one, since the Azerbaijan SSR was proclaimed a “‘sov- 
ereign socialist state” within the Soviet federation and 
not a state independent of the Soviet polity. 

The Azerbaijani law on sovereignty is noteworthy for 
the ways in which it applies the concept of sovereignty 
within the republic, especially considering the extent to 
which debates over the law revolved around the Kara- 
bakh crisis. Proclaimed as a law of the Azerbaijan 
SSR’s sovereignty, the law was in fact a proclamation of 
the Azerbaijani nation’s sovereignty over the republic. 
The law's preamble refers to the Soviet Union not as a 


5'Moscow News, Oct. 1, 1989. 

®2kKommunist, Oct. 5, 1989. 

SSElizabeth Fuller, “Moscow Rejects Azerbaijani Law on Sovereignty: A 
Moral Victory for Armenia?” Report on the USSR, Dec. 1, 1989, pp. 16-18. 


federation of independent national republics but as a 
“socialist federation of Soviet nations.” The Azerbaijani 
language was reconfirmed as the state language, 
and the republic’s land and natural resources were de- 
fined as “national wealth” belonging to “the Azerbaijani 
people.” According to the law, Azerbaijani sovereignty 
extends throughout the republic, including the NKAO 
and the Nakhchivan ASSR. The borders of the republic 
are not to be changed without approval by a popular 
referendum, that is, without the approval of the Azer- 
baijani nation. 

In connection with the reassertion of legal authority 
over the NKAO, the law notes that the republic retains 
the independent right to resolve all internal problems, 
and it includes articles by virtue of which the republic 
government can proclaim martial law in any district of 
the republic and establish or eliminate autonomous dis- 
tricts within its sovereign jurisdiction. This aspect of the 
law was in part aresponse to APF demands that the Ka- 
rabakh crisis be recognized as an internal Azerbaijani 
problem that could not be decided in Moscow, Yere- 
van, or Stepanakert, but only in Baku.®° Thus, the law 
established the legal framework for a potential “resolu- 
tion” of the Karabakh crisis by the imposition of martial 
law under Azerbaijani auspices in the region or the sim- 
ple abolition of the institutional-administrative basis of 
Karabakh Armenian claims to self-determination and 
separation from the Azerbaijani republic. 


The End of Azerbaijani Reform 


Official recognition of the APF’s status as a represen- 
tative of the Azerbaijani people had the perverse effect 
of exposing the Front’s relatively weak authority over 
the popular movement in Azerbaijan. With only tenuous 
support from the Baku intelligentsia and relatively little 
control over the popular movement on whose shoul- 
ders it had risen to prominence, Front activists were un- 
able to keep their part of the bargain with the party and 
convince strikers to put an end to the economic sanc- 
tions against Armenia and the NKAO that they had 
spearheaded. 

The continuing Azerbaijani railway blockade of the 


*4Kommunist, Oct. 5, 1989. Along with those of Armenia and Georgia, 
Azerbaijan's constitution had, well before the Gorbachev reforms, included a 
clause that regarded the national language as the state language. 

ibid. Oct. 4, 1989. 

Earlier attempts by the APF to call a temporary moratorium had also 
failed. See Pravda, Aug. 24, 1989. Reports on the continuation of the blockade 
were published regularly by the Armenian and international press 


“throughout autumn 1989. See, for example, The New York Times, Dec. 3, 
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e foreground, residents of Soviet Azerbaijan’s Nakhchivan Autonomous Oblast shout to friends and rela- 


tives across the Arax River in Iranian Azerbaijan on January 8, 1989; the crowds destroyed a number of bor- 
der installations in protest against difficulties in leaving the USSR to visit Iran. 


NKAO and Armenia served only to heighten the deter- 
mination of Armenian nationalists in the NKAO and in 
Armenia to take control of the oblast. The increasingly 
intransigent positions of both Armenians and Azerbai- 
janis led to expanded armed conflict between the two 
rival populations in the NKAO. During the fall of 1989, 
raids and counter-raids that had become common- 
place in and around the NKAO multiplied and spread to 
the Armenian-Azerbaijani and Armenian-Nakhchivan 
border regions. Although Soviet spokespeople were 
hesitant to accept inquisitive Western correspondents’ 
Characterization of the conflict as “civil war,” the south- 
ern Caucasus was indeed in a full-scale state of war.°” 

Faced with increasingly strident violence, Moscow 
again intervened with irresolute political measures. At 
the end of November, central authorities decided to 
abolish the Vol’skiy commission, which had proven in- 


®7As late as mid-January 1990, USSR Foreign Ministry spokesperson 
Gennadiy Gerasimov was only willing to refer to the Armenian-Azerbaijani 
battles as “almost a civil war.” /nternational Herald Tribune (Paris), 
Jan. 17, 1990. 
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capable of resolving the local tensions. By reestab- 
lishing Azerbaijani rule over the NKAO, Moscow thus 
returned the region to a virtual status quo ante. A 
new, republic-level oversight committee, appointed by 
the Presidium of the Azerbaijani Supreme Soviet and 
staffed primarily by ethnic Azerbaijani officials, was 
to take over the day-to-day management of the NKAO 
until local party and state organizations could be 
resuscitated.©° To compound its mistake, Moscow re- 
assigned authority for security functions in the NKAO to 
agencies of the Azerbaijan republic, clearly a danger- 
ous step considering the continuing Armenian-Azer- 
baijani hostilities. 

In Azerbaijan, especially among party officials, Mos- 
cow’s decision was embraced as a step toward restor- 
ing Azerbaijani sovereignty in the NKAO, although in 
practice the oblast remained beyond the control of 
Azerbaijani authorities. The Armenian response was 
proclaimed in Yerevan in a matter of days, when in a 


S8The precise composition of NKAO representation was left temporarily 
unresolved. Kommunist, Jan. 7, 1990. 
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The wreckage of the belongings of Armenians litters 
Lenin Avenue in the Azerbaijan capital city, Baku, af- 
ter January 1990 rioting by Azerbaijani crowds. 
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joint legislative session, the NKAO’s National Council 
and the Armenian Supreme Soviet declared the unifica- 
tion of the two territories under a single Armenian 
government.®? In the NKAO itself, Armenian authorities 
refused to deal with the newly organized oversight 
committee and sought further expansion of political, 
economic, and cultural relations with the Armenian 
republic. 

With the failure of political solutions to the crisis, 
war raged on between Armenians and Azerbaijanis in 
the border areas. And the Azerbaijani Popular Front, 
despite its enhanced position in society, remained ex- 
cluded from meaningful participation in policy-making 


®9For the text of the decision, see Khorhrdayin Hayastan, Dec. 3, 1989. 
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in Baku. In this situation, the Popular Front’s internal di- 
visions verged on fragmentation. Using the popular 
front’s name, Azerbaijani militants attacked party and 
Ministry of Internal Affairs offices in the southern dis- 
tricts of Jalilabad and Lankaran in December. By the 
new year, organized groups of Azerbaijani militants 
with no apparent ties to the Baku-based APF attacked 
posts along the Soviet-lranian border in Nakhchivan to 
force an opening to Southern Azerbaijan. Protesters re- 
iterated long-standing demands for the expansion of 
direct relations with the large Azerbaijani population in 
lran, as well as the right of Azerbaijani reftugees from Ar- 
menia to settle on lands in the wide, uncultivated Sovi- 
et-lranian border zone.’”° Representatives of the APF 
sought meetings with the republic authorities and the 
protesters in a vain attempt to restore order, but unrest 
continued for weeks. 

Finally, in mid-January 1990, angry Azerbaijani pro- 
testers in the city of Baku turned on the remnants of the 
city’s Armenian civilian population for a final round of 
murder, pillage, and deportation. Hardly active partici- 
pants in the militant nationalist movements forged in the 
NKAO, the Baku Armenians were nonetheless an easily 
accessible target for the expression of Azerbaijani frus- 
trations. For almost a week, groups of Azerbaijanis 
preyed upon the often elderly, defenseless Armenian 
residents of a city that traditionally prided itself on inter- 
nationalism and multi-ethnic tolerance. 

In the context of armed war in the NKAO, unrest along 
the Azerbaijani-lranian borders, and the re-eruption of 
anti-Armenian violence in the capital, the endemic po- 
litical paralysis of the Communist Party of Azerbaijan 
was quickly transformed into acute political collapse. 
Party appeals for calm and an end to violence in Baku 
that appeared in newspapers and were broadcast by 
the republic’s mass media fell on deaf ears among a 
population that had lost all confidence in the party ap- 
paratus. Within the Azerbaijani party itself, officials as 
high as Bureau member Hasan Hasanov publicly con- 
demned the party’s paralysis and political mistakes. ”' 

The mounting political crisis and social chaos even- 
tually brought Moscow's declaration of martial law, first 
in the NKAO and then in Baku, and the massive intro- 
duction of Soviet troops in the republic. It is probably 
too early to piece together the chain of rapidly unfolding 
events in December and January and the elements of 
decision-making that led to the intervention of Soviet 


’Kommunist, Jan. 10, 1990. On the history of Azerbaijani interests in 
Southern Azerbaijan/Northern Iran, see my ‘Beyond the Nation-State. .. ," loc. 
cit.; and David B. Nissman, The Soviet Union and Iranian Azerbaijan: The 
Uses of Nationalism for Political Penetration, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1987. 

“Cumhuriyet (Istanbul), Jan. 15, 1990. 
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An Azerbaijani nationalist burns his Communist party 
membership card at a January 1990 rally in Khanlar 
to protest the arrival of Soviet troops to suppress 
demonstrations in the republic. 
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troops in Azerbaijan over January 19-20, 1990.” Irre- 
spective of any purported intent, in practice, Soviet au- 
thorities delayed the introduction of troops until the re- 
mains of Baku’s Armenian population had been killed 
or expelled. Only then did the central government exer- 
cise its prerogative to restore order in Azerbaijan 
through the often brutal repression of Azerbaijani popu- 
lar forces, apparently discriminating little between 
those who were violent and those who were not. First 
Secretary Vazirov was ousted on January 20, and was 
replaced four days later by the chairman of the repub- 
lic’s Council of Ministers, Ayaz Niyaz oghlu Mutallibov, 
a research engineer. ’? 

Itis perhaps both fitting and ironic that simultaneous 
with the destruction of Baku’s Armenian community, at- 


72\n particular, the notion—picked up by Western correspondents—of a 
conspiracy to dislodge the APF by promoting the Front’s radicalization and 
anti-Armenian violence must be considered with caution. See, e.g., The 
New York Times, Feb. 19, 1990. 

’8See Elizabeth Fuller, “Azerbaijani Central Committee Elects New First 
Secretary,” Report on the USSR, Feb 2, 1990, p. 16. According to this report, 
the republic Supreme Soviet had earlier in January demanded the removal 
of Vazirov. 


tempts at reform in Azerbaijan were also dealt a fatal 
blow. The conservative moves toward political reform 
under Vazirov, promoted as they were in conditions of 
unabated crisis over the NKAO, contributed to the total 
disintegration of the party’s social authority and organi- 
zational integrity. Moreover, the attempts at democratic 
coalition-building under the auspices of the APF, radi- 
calized by its long exclusion from politics and the in- 
creasing power of Azerbaijani chauvinism, collapsed 
under the weight both of Soviet tanks and the Front’s 
own internal fragmentation and disarray. 

The intervention of the Soviet military in Azerbaijan 
provided the Communist Party of Azerbaijan an oppor- 
tunity to rebuild itself internally and reestablish itself 
more firmly in the republic’s political life. By the late 
spring of 1990, the party apparatus, buttressed by the 
continued presence of the military, allowed the reemer- 
gence of independent political associations, including 
the Azerbaijani Popular Front.’* Nonetheless, party 
chief Mutallibov, who had himself elected president of 
the Azerbaijan Supreme Soviet, has remained intent on 
controlling the republic’s political process, even if dis- 
playing greater concern for the defense of Azerbaijani 
national interests. Under Mutallibov, harassment of po- 
litical activists has continued, and the APF newspaper 
has been shut down on occasion for “slander” against 
the Azerbaijani president.’° Elections to the republic’s 
Supreme Soviet hastily scheduled for autumn 1990 
have already been postponed once; the results will 
most likely differ only slightly from those of the Commu- 
nist-dominated elections of March 1988. 

Political change in Azerbaijan emerged with its own 
particular trajectory, but many of these developments 
reflect the more general conflicts inherent in any pro- 
cess of radical political transformation in multi-ethnic 
society. In particular, the contradictory imperatives of 
the Armenian and Azerbaijani national movements in 
Azerbaijan reflect a more general set of structural con- 
flicts between minority and majority nationalisms that 
exist in all the Soviet republics with multi-ethnic popula- 
tions. As the multinational Soviet federation moves into 
the 1990's, Azerbaijan stands as a reminder of the dan- 
gerous potential of ethnic conflict and political change 
under Gorbachev's perestroyka. 


74\bid., May 25, 1990, p. 23. 

’°On the closing of the APF newspaper Azadlyg, see Kommunist, July 
20, 1990. For other cases of harassment of the APF, see Bakinskiy Rabochiy, 
May 19, 1990; and FB/S-SOV, July 20, 1990, p. 103, and July 27, 1990, 

p. 88. 
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Deng versus the Peasantry: 
Recollectivization in the Gountryside 


Edward Friedman 


n Marxist political analysis, the peasantry’s contri- 
bution to democracy is, at best, often underesti- 
mated. Typically the historical contribution of tradi- 
tional rural tillers to democracy in numerous and 
diverse societies, from Sri Lanka and India, to England 
and Sweden, post-World War II Japan, and Taiwan is 
overlooked. In China, in particular, the peasantry is 
commonly assumed by both Chinese democrats and for- 
eign analysts to be dependent and less than rational, in- 
capable of espousing democracy. Likewise, a popular 
view of the post-Mao Chinese countryside is that the suc- 
cess of Deng Xiaoping’s policy of decollectivization and 
marketization has made peasants into opponents of the 
disgruntled, democratically-oriented urban population. 
“Even some dissidents think that the Communist party 
could probably count on its organizational network to turn 
out the peasantry and win a reasonably free election.” 
The view that the peasantry is satisfied and support- 
ive of the Communist party ignores the continued pow- 
er of the command economy, whose bloated urban 
ministries and anti-rural scissors prices have been, 
since 1985, undermining the agricultural price gains of 
the original post-Mao price reforms; it ignores the cor- 
rupt party-state nomenklatura that is plundering the ru- 
ral beneficiaries of the extraordinarily productive early 
post-Mao reforms; and it ignores the most recent at- 
tempts of party conservatives to woo urban workers at 
the expense of the peasants. Contrary to popular belief, 
support for the Deng regime rests not on the supposed- 
ly contented peasantry but on a coalition of conserva- 
tive and corrupt bureaucrats and conservative and 
frightened workers in state enterprises who are 


Edward Friedman is Professor of Political Science at 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison. His book, Chi- 
nese Village, Socialist State, based on 10 years of re- 
search in China, will be published in early 1997. 
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anxious over the effects of reform on themselves.’ In 
fact, the Leninist party and its policies have alienated 
the peasants from China's rulers. 


Misperceived Peasant Attitudes 


The misreading of China’s peasantry can in large 
part be traced to the urban and educated Han Chinese. 
They harbor extraordinary resentments against the 
life-wasting policies of Mao, which forced them to live 
and learn communism among socially conservative, 
patriarchal, and parochial villagers who neither under- 
stood nor cared about Marx, Lenin, or communism. Ur- 
ban dwellers returned from the countryside convinced 
that China’s backward peasants were a long way from 
supporting democracy. As one put it: “Before | went to 
college, | had spent eight years toiling in rural communes. 
| realized very well that social conditions here in China are 
far from ripe for the stage of democratization.”* 


‘Nicholas Kristof, “Ominous Embers From the Fires of 1989,” The New 
York Times, Apr. 15, 1990, p. 8. 

2According to V. Zotov, ‘The working class has the most conservative 
role to play.” See “Political Crisis in China,” Far Eastern Affairs (Moscow), 
No. 2, 1990, p. 70. 

3Willy Wo-lap Lam, The Era of Zhao Ziyang, Hong Kong, A. B. Books 
and Stationery Ltd., 1989, p. 61. In like manner, a democratic scholar in Hong 
Kong gave a simple reason why China could not democratize as had 
Eastern Europe: “China has vast numbers of peasants and illiterate people.” 
See Cheng Ming (Hong Kong), Feb. 1, 1990, pp. 59-63, translated in Joint 
Publications Research Service, China (Washington, DC—hereafter, JPRS- 
CAR), Mar. 30, 1990, p. 15. Or, as Wang Gungwu put it, Mao turned the 
revolution ‘into a peasant-based and backward Chinese uprising.” See 
“Outside the Chinese Revolution,” The Australian Journal of Chinese 
Affairs (Canberra), January 1990, p. 41. Even histories of Chinese peasant 
rebellions published in the immediate post-Mao era found peasants 
narrow, patriarchal, conservative, superstitious, and backward, in sum, 
lacking the basis for modern, scientific, technical, and productive 
progress. See Kwang-ching Liu, “World View and Peasant Rebellion: 
Reflections on Post-Mao Historiography,’ Journal of Asian Studies (Ann 
Arbor, MI), February 1981, pp. 295-326. 
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The anti-peasant attitude of educated urbanites 
smacks of racism. For example, they themselves usual- 
ly hate the harsh life of military service, but maintain that 
peasants do not mind the army, describing peasants as 
dumb beasts willing to serve cruel authority. The fact that 
Mao, who is blamed for wasting so many lives and a gen- 
eration of time, is seen as a peasant contributes to their 
anti-peasant attitudes. The errors of Maoism are under- 
stood by the urban educated as the errors of romanticiz- 
ing and bestowing privileges upon a reactionary peas- 
antry.* Their view is reflected in the stark contrast drawn 
between peasant reality in the hinterland and the Maoist 
idealization of peasant life in the extraordinary film, Yellow 
Earth. This post-Mao film outraged Deng’s reactionary 
military allies. The film portrays a primitive peasantry for 
all practical purposes beyond the reach of Mao’s igno- 
rant utopianism. In the same vein, Nien Cheng, author of 
Life and Death in Shanghai, has described China’s con- 
servatives as ignorant peasants: “Most of the Old Guard 
were peasants with no education.”° 

The Deng regime has chosen to present itself as pro- 
peasant and seeks to woo the peasantry, viewed as a 
simple, incorruptible, and tough group, by identifying 
with the peasantry’s cultural particularism. Anti-reform- 
ists in the regime associate themselves with Mao the 
peasant, who also despised what was soft and foreign. 
They accept the hated enemies of the purportedly rough, 
rooted peasantry, such as Jiang Qing, as their own ene- 
mies and are fond of quoting Mao’s response to Jiang 
when she ridiculed his rejection of high-class cuisine. 
“Just a hick, | can’t get rid of peasant habits! She said it. | 
am a hick. She’s a sophisticate.”® 

The focus of this article is not the contrasting percep- 
tions of the peasantry held by China’s urban educated 


4Han Minzhu (pseud.), Cries For Democracy, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1990, p. 285. 

°“Introduction,” Massacre in Beijing, New York, Warner Books, 1989, 
p. 4. 

®Lingdao kexue (Zhengzhou), Dec. 12, 1989, pp. 3-5, trans. in UPRS-CAR, 
Mar. 23, 1990, pp. 25-27. Similarly, when a top doctor tried to get Mao to eat 
nutritious food, Mao responded, ‘| am the son of a peasant. Ever since | was 
little, | have lived the peasant life. | am used to it. Don't try to change me. Don't 
try!” As with the school of village prose writers in Russia, a roots school has 
developed in China that embraces a traditional notion of the patriarchal 
peasantry. In contrast to urbanites and youth, villagers and the elderly help 
each other. In villages, there are no strangers. Since village life is ancient and 
real, people who flee to the city to make money or wear the clothes of 
urbanites are mocked as false. The virtues that have kept China alive are held to 
be peasant virtues—patriotism, hard work, and not insisting on high material 
rewards. (See the translations of the works of Han Shaogan, Jia Pingwa, and Li 
Zhun in Helen Siu, Ed., Furrows: Peasants, Intellectuals, and the State, 
Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1990.) In the view of the roots school, 
China's survival requires returning to these roots. The roots school strikes me 
as laden with a nativist fundamentalism that can support a chauvinistic, Maoist 
collectivism in opposition to individualism, openness to the world, and 
democracy. 
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(and iterated by foreign journalists), and by China’s na- 
tivistic conservatives. Rather, this article analyzes how 
presuppositions about the peasantry obscure the in- 
tensifying contradictions between the Deng Xiaoping 
regime and an increasingly alienated and angry, but 
also complex and divided, peasantry. Although the 
peasantry is sometimes parochial and chauvinistic, it is 
also economically rational and a potential supporter of 
democracy. Those trying to conserve the traditional so- 
cialist system hope they can succeed by appealing to 
the parochial and chauvinistic streaks in the peasantry. 
At the same time, democrats seeking to reform the sys- 
tem overlook the peasantry’s progressive potential, 
thus slighting forces that could be marshaled against 
the present system. 

The Maoist-Stalinist proclivities of conservatives pre- 
clude their appealing to the expansive economic inter- 
ests of villagers. Conservative rulers abjure market and 
price incentives and prefer state control and rationed 
distribution; they will not import cheap grain and export 
higher value canned fruits. Instead, authorities in Bei- 
jing mandate domestic grain production and force 
grain sales on tillers at prices that are so low that grain 
growers are unable to maintain a decent standard of 
living.’ 

Peasants blame the local party officials for their pres- 
ent plight.° The venality of grass-roots officials is wide- 
spread. “In one poverty-stricken village in the moun- 
tainous Anhui Province, cadres forced peasants to 
contribute one-tenth of their annual income for ‘enter- 
tainment fees’ . . . village cadres also used 80 percent 
of the spring plowing funds for dining, although half the 
peasants in the village had to borrow grain to survive.’? 
Another observer commented: “Peasants have seen 
apparatchiki transformed into local satraps, who use 
their strategic position between state and society to 
wheel and deal for personal monetary advantage.” '° 

As arule, Chinese peasants do not credit the material 
progress they have made in recent years to the policies 
of the central government. The Deng regime’s view that 
the peasants ought to be grateful for post-Mao material 
gains and be silent about all else is risible. Not only 
does traditional culture socialize villagers to mistrust ur- 


’These rulers rail at China's successful producers of economic crops: 
“If the present situation goes on, we'll have nothing to eat but fruit and fish.” 
See Lam, op. cit., p. 266. 

®For details on the heavy burden on rural producers, see Tansuo 
(Taipei), January 1990, pp. 77-78, trans. in Inside China Mainland, March 
1990, pp 14-15. 

°The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Jan. 4, 1990, citing 
China's Jingji ribao (Beijing). 

'0Jonathan Unger, "State and Peasant in Post-Revolution China,” The 
Journal of Peasant Studies (London), October 1989, p. 135. 
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A Chinese peasant. 


ban dwellers, especially talkers who claim to be the 
sources of village bounty, but the hard-working peas- 
ant poor remember the Mao era, when the policies of 
the central government locked them into collectives; 
subjected them to the Stalinist system of household 
registration, as well as to state control over travel, job 
transfers, and moving one’s residence; and paid them 
low farmgate prices to ensure cheap food for cities, the 
state administration, and the military. 

The usual view that a Stalinist system siphons off re- 
sources from the peasantry to fund urban industrializa- 
tion must be amended in the case of Mao-era China be- 
cause the Stalinist system, as applied in the Chinese 
countryside produced such disincentives and wasted 
so much of what was produced that the government 
had to spend a great deal of money to maintain the 
means necessary for securing agricultural commod- 
ities. Maoism—understood by scholars such as Li Rui 
and Su Shaozhi as a deepening of Stalinism—intensi- 
fied these contradictions and left peasants with noth- 
ing, '' thereby widening the material gap and social an- 
tagonism between city and countryside. 

When reforms began in the countryside in 1979, they 
were limited to contracting out the responsibility for 
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farming to households in one poor area.'* In Anhui 
province, First Secretary Wan Li “allowed the peasants 
to dispose of their own surpluses [on the market] after 
the tax on grain was paid, in spite of the campaign 
against the ‘restoration of capitalism,’ which was mov- 
ing in on him from the surrounding provinces.”'? How- 
ever, despite the immediate success of this policy, tra- 
ditional socialist forces were sufficiently strong so that 
in September 1980 the leadership still “withheld judg- 
ment on the rural responsibility system and the role of 
the market while allowing reform experiments to contin- 
ue.” '* “In the eyes of the capital, realizing the agricul- 
tural responsibility system at the family level seemed 
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"Liu Binyan put it as follows: “I lost everything .. . . | was deprived of all 
rights. | became a peasant.” Quoted in Orville Schell, Discos and Democracy, 
New York, Anchor, 1988, p. 146. 

121 am, op. cit., p. 136. According to Wang Yuzhao, the center even 
distributed documents “forbidding the promotion of contracting to 
households.” See Da baogan yu da qushi, Beijing, Guangming Ribao 
Publishing House, 1987, p. 11. 

131 iu Binyan, A Higher Kind of Loyalty, New York, Random House, 1980, 
p. 219. The experiment was attacked for taking the revisionist Yugoslav path of 
“going it alone.” See Da baogan yu da qushi, p. 13. 

14Carol Lee Hamrin, China and the Challenge of the Future, Boulder, 

CO, Westview, 1990, p. 38. 
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unachievable.” '® “The early reform in agriculture. . . cir- 
Cumvented the whole bureaucratic process .... No 
systematic document... was drafted or approved... 
until 1982.” Most outside analysts, noting that decol- 
lectivization increased production, wrongly concluded 
that ruling groups were strongly promoting the marke- 
tizing reform. In fact, the interests of entrenched Lenin- 
ist groups led to such profound resistance to economic 
rationality in rural areas that disgruntled peasants had 
only a small opening. 

Nevertheless, starting in 1979, the poorest villagers 
poured out through that little opening. They fled the col- 
lectives, and attempted to take control of their own des- 
tiny. They were dubbed Z/-liu-ren, freed people, free of 
the feudal collective. Unfortunately, government poli- 
cies never caught up with these villagers, who knew 
how to turn an unproductive collective into productive 
wealth. At every step, villagers were limited by continu- 
ing state-imposed constraints and by the fear that the 
reforms that had been initiated would be countermand- 


'8Yang Zhong Mei, Hu Yaobang, Armonk, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 1988, 
p. 144. 

'®Zhao Suisheng, “The Feeble Political Capacity of a Strong One-Party 
Regime—An Institutional Approach Toward the Formulation and 
Implementation of Economic Policy in Post-Mao Mainland China," Part 2, 
Issues and Studies (Mucha, Taiwan), February 1990, pp. 44—45. 
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In Zhejiang, a farmer tends his field near multi-storey houses that reflect 
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the new wealth resulting from China’s 
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ed. Continuing conservative, bureaucratic resistance 
made them anxious, even panicky, about the reimposi- 
tion of old restraints. As a result, they often acted on 
short-term calculations that produced quick profits but 
damaged the soil, irrigation systems, and the ecolo- 
gy.'” In 1983, local party response to this panic permit- 
ted long-term land leases, which, in turn, led to a 1984 
Central Committee decision to allow land contracts for 
20 years.'® But even this concession to the peasantry 
did not institutionalize the rural reforms, and a year lat- 
er, the villagers’ lack of confidence in the permanence 
of the reforms proved to be well founded. 


CCP Reverses Rural Policy 


Starting in 1985, the Deng regime moved to turn 
price policies against rural Chinese as the state experi- 


'7Han Minzhu, op. cit., p. 79. Capturing the peasant sense that today's 
policies will change tomorrow, William Hinton cites the peasant view of the 
Deng regime: “You no sooner think of it than you say it, you no sooner say 
it than you do it, you no sooner do it than it’s a mess.” See The Great Reversal, 
New York, Monthly Review, 1990, p. 189. The self-destructive panic about 
reversion to Mao-era policies is so strong that Liu Binyan believes “famine is 
possible.” See Liu Binyan, Tel/ the World, New York, Pantheon, 1989, 

p. 162. 
'8Yang Zhong Mei, op. cit., p. 146. 
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enced increasing difficulty “paying cash to peasants 
for contracted deliveries of produce.’”'? Confronted by 
a bumper grain harvest, the state refused to pay the 
contractual above-quota prices and imposed lower 
prices for grain. This move undercut grain production 
because peasants shifted to the production of other, 
more profitable crops. To combat falling production of 
grain and other staples, from 1986 on, the state forced 
the peasants to return to less profitable grain produc- 
tion. In many instances, peasants’ profits did not even 
cover the costs of production. 

The alternatives—reducing real urban wages, allow- 
ing prices to rise to levels consistent with voluntary sup- 
ply, shifting state budget funds to pay tillers—remained 
unpalatable to the rulers.*° The result has been that, 
“since 1985, the rising costs of agricultural inputs such 
as fertilizer, water, and seeds, with little increase in 
grain prices, have exacerbated the urban-rural gap 
and led the peasants to produce a marketable surplus 
of grain only when forced.”*' Deng regime representa- 
tives acknowledge that during “1985-90, our country’s 
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food production sank into stagnant or low-rate 
growth.”°* 

Another perspective on the reasons behind the re- 
versal of the pro-peasant reforms stresses the systemic 
obstacles to the completion of the reform process rath- 
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21David Zweig, “Evaluating China's Rural Policies, 1949-1989,” The 
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er than the particular problems that specific policies 
created. Soon after the reforms began, “a senior Soviet 
diplomat in Beijing,’ focusing on ruling group reliance 
on the traditional socialist system, “explained privately 
that... he did not believe the system could long tolerate 
... 80 percent of the population working under an indi- 
vidual incentive-based economy in which the most pro- 
ductive are allowed to get rich.”*? In 1985, when a lead- 
ing conservative, Chen Yun, attacked the rural reforms, 
it was as part of a general onslaught on the reform 
process.7* 

Subsequent developments suggest that the political 
anxieties of rulers lay behind their anti-peasant shift. 
Concern that “every time prices go up, [urban] people 
feel restless,” swiftly led to a 1987 national “attempt to 
keep consumer prices stable and to keep popular dis- 
content from spreading beyond the [college] cam- 
puses.”° “Economist Dong Furen . . . said the state’s 
present policy was to keep low prices for hogs, ration 
pork supplies, and keep the urban wage rate from 
Climbing.” American economist Dwight Perkins warned 
that such policies “would not increase farmers’ en- 
thusiasm.”° In another attempt to keep urban dwellers 
happy with below-market-priced goods from the coun- 
tryside, China’s rulers banned “free-market trading in 
cotton, raw silk, and grain... . The State... closed the 
cotton free market. . . [and] mobilized the public securi- 
ty department to keep . . . order during the cotton pick- 
ing season.”2” 

Thus, by 1987, villagers were again faced with the 
threat of forced labor on and off the land, and forced 
sales at a single low price to a state marketing board.7® 
This development and the reversal of many rural re- 
forms led to increased peasant defiance.7? 

Although local authorities in some southern regions 
continued to experiment “with the clear sale of farm 
land to peasants during 1987—88,"°° the conservatives 
had regained the initiative in Beijing by 1987. They 
backed anti-reform officials who already ‘had sought to 
scrap the ‘family responsibility system’ and had gone 
back to the collective road of Chairman Mao.”?' By 
mid-1988, “panic buying of sugar, eggs, meat” was 
taking place, and by December, the state had “reim- 
posed rationing of pork, sugar, and eggs” in major cit- 
ies.2* Aware of how urban dwellers, angered by rising 
food prices, had turned against the Leninist system in 
Poland, conservative power holders in Beijing made 
the provision of supplies of cheap food to urban dwell- 
ers apriority, although this meant not paying tillers a fair 
price for their products or paying them in “worthless 
lOU’s,” a move that amounted “‘to outright confisca- 
tion.” The Deng regime was determined to woo urban 
workers so that they would not form an alliance with 
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democratic intellectuals and create the kind of coalition 
that threatened the communist dictatorship in Poland. 
Clearly, the conservative power holders in Beijing 
concluded, as Mao himself did in 1962-64, that what- 
ever the material benefit of household farming, it had to 
be eliminated since it formed the deepest root of capi- 
talism. To achieve this Stalinist end, the regime has re- 
adopted some of the economically disastrous policies 
of Mao. Mao-era symbols such as Lei Feng and Daqing 
have reappeared, as have Mao medallions and Maoist 
hagiography. Propaganda once again condemns con- 
cern with money and materialism. As in the Mao era, the 
regime’s major worry is “creeping capitalism.” 
Conservatives also fear the growth of democracy in 
China, which provides them a second reason for at- 
tacking a property-holding peasantry. They view these 
peasants as seeds that could germinate into democra- 
cy.*4 The unfortunate lessons of Marxism-Leninism (still 
accepted as gospel)—‘“collectivization of agriculture, 
exaggeration of the negative features of the peasant as 


8Cited in Jay Taylor, The Dragon and the Goose, Westport, Greenwood 
Press, 1987, p. 124. Five years was the limit the system could tolerate. 

24Chen Te-sheng, “The Interaction Between Economic and Political 
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abandonment of monopoly procurement and sale by the state” (p. 177). 
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a property owner, and the fanning up of counter-revolu- 
tion by the peasantry’*°—have been applied once 
more. It is the ideology of Mao’s Stalinism. 

But the peasants of today are not the peasants of the 
Mao era. Discontented and hurt by the policies of the 
conservatives, they are no longer motivated by utopian 
illusions and identification with a charismatic leader. 
Discontent, however, does not automatically take the 
form of political opposition. A spark is needed to start 
the fire. 


Changing Peasant Attitudes 


By 1989, many observers in China thought that spark 
existed. Successful peasants and village entrepre- 
neurs, already hard hit by the reinstitution of some of the 
economic policies of the Mao era, were in essence be- 
ing robbed by corrupt local party people who claimed 
to be collecting taxes. Even the Deng regime acknowl- 
edged what was happening: as ‘a result of overly high 
estimates of the extent of peasant prosperity ... some 
sectors and regions have put out their hands to the 
peasants. A trend toward a marked increase in peasant 
burdens has appeared. . .. community administrative 
organizations can take for their own use all resources 
within the community at any time as their own needs 
warrant... . the burden that China’s peasants carry far 
exceeds that of other countries.’°° 

It is important, however, to keep in mind the plight of 
local officials and recognize that not all of them were 
motivated by venality. By 1985, villagers once dubbed 
class enemies were doing well; production, market and 
incentive practices, previously labeled reactionary, 
were called progressive. The higher authorities expect- 
ed local officials to build roads, take care of irrigation, 
promote science and technology, build export sectors, 
and much more. It was impossible. Officials in the 
countryside lacked the wherewithal. They could not 
even collect legal taxes. Indeed: 


In recent years, collecting grain in the country has 
been like fighting a war. Party officials lead the way, 
followed by the police. The peasants are vigilant. In 
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some places, every time the grain collecting season 
comes, the village is organized, with someone stand- 
ing guard. As soon as officials are spotted, the guard 
will whistle. All the villagers then bolt their doors and 
escape to the fields.°” 


Caught between a rock and a hard place, officials 
threatened and robbed those prospering from reforms 
and rewarded their loyal allies with the best economic 
opportunities, thereby revealing how little has changed 
politically, and how fragile the recent economic gains 
really are. 

The fragility of the political and economic situation in 
China is most dramatically illustrated by the floating 
peasant population. At the time of Mao’s death, the per- 
centage of the Chinese population tied to the land was 
uniquely high. Because Mao had bottled them up*® and 
because labor was underemployed to an extreme point 
of economic irrationality, perhaps one-third of the peas- 
antry swiftly fled the land when post-Mao reforms be- 
gan. Over the past decade, millions of rural poor seized 
the opportunity for mobility offered by the reforms and 
fled poverty, seeking employment in peddling, hauling, 
construction, and temporary urban labor. The crimi- 
nals, jobless, or failures among these people are often 
seen as the victims of the massacre of June 1989, yet 
they are also seen by some within the Deng regime as 
the fuel that made the flames of insurrection shoot high 
before they were snuffed out. Both these points of view 
have some merit. Clearly, the supposedly passive 
peasantry has been playing an increasingly active role 
in Chinese politics. In the small, rural towns, thousands 
of students of peasant background from local colleges 
and universities marched and chanted, “No democra- 
cy—no bread.’’’? Spring 1989 democracy demonstra- 
tors knew that many of the peasants in the city stood 
with them and aided them. Observers recount active 
peasant participation against the military crackdown. °| 
saw a column of tanks in a village east of Beijing 
blocked in the early dawn by village women squatting 


38Because of its massive rural population and poor results from 
industrial investment . . . since 1958, urban industrialization failed to provide 
jobs for the natural increase in population, let alone rural migrants... . 
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before them, while the young men peed, giggling, on 
the tank treads.’*° At the largest 1989 democracy rally 
in Nanjing, for example, it was the spokesperson for the 
peasantry who delivered the longest and strongest de- 
nunciation of the regime. Peasant soldiers also began 
to fraternize with urban democrats. 

In a chapter on “The October Insurrection,” in The 
Russian Revolution, Leon Trotsky noted how the gener- 
al strikes that took place around the time of the Febru- 
ary 1917 revolution created ‘the necessary arena for 
mass encounters of the workers with the [peasant] sol- 
diers .. . for the coming over of the [peasant] soldiers to 
the side of the workers.” Trotsky argues that “the Octo- 
ber Revolution ... was decided in the last analysis by 
the muzhik,” the peasantry. The Kerensky government, 
by October, could not get a peasant garrison to follow 
orders. The muzhiks sided with the October insurrec- 
tion instead, and the “peasant garrison decided the 
outcome of the struggle” in October. 

In retrospect, the events of February 1917 proved to 
be a transforming experience for the peasantry. Projec- 
tions of future behavior premised on the peasant sol- 
diers’ pre-February 1917 actions would have missed 
the change caused by the profound experience of see- 
ing tsarism collapse. One must, therefore, be wary of in- 
terpretations of Chinese peasant consciousness in 
spring 1989 based on the outdated notion of an eternal 
and unchanging passive or satisfied peasantry. Initial 
accounts had the troops who were imposing martial law 
as “mostly of peasant background,” folk who felt “noth- 
ing in common with the young people of the Chinese 
capital.”*' Reports of troops pulling off demonstrators’ 
eye glasses and crushing them,** which recalled the 
virulent nativistic know-nothing Maoism that inspired 
Pol Pot’s minions, tended to reinforce this perspective. 
(The massacre in Beijing gave rise to many false ru- 
mors about the military, including one story that the 
27th Army was a Mongol force, and another that the 
troops were drugged. It was also rumored that the 
ranks of the army had been filled by the imprisoned 
poor, who were offered a chance at a new life if they 
joined the army.*?) 

In fact, the peasantry was much more in sympathy 
with the demonstrators than these rumors suggest. Vil- 
lagers who had flocked to the city for work participated 
in the spring 1989 democracy movement.** Student 
leaders who fled Beijing after June 4 are rumored to 


40 Jonathan Mirsky, “The Empire Strikes Back," The New York Review of 
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have been hidden among this mobile rural population. 
Harassed by police and party, these uprooted peas- 
ants tend to hate the authorities. 

Estimates of wanderers from the countryside are in 
the 50-million range. A credit squeeze—intensified 
since the massacre—has slowed construction and 
cost hundreds of thousands of temporary laborers from 
the countryside their jobs. These migrants are charac- 
terized, in part, by the Chinese journal Social Science, 
as “restive outsiders,” “lawless drifters,” and a threat to 
social order... The days when Mao Zedong could sum- 
mon peasants hither and yon are gone. The peasant of 
today has broadened his horizons, has a greater con- 
sciousness of commodity economics, and is more will- 
ing to take financial risks.”*° He Xin, a maverick at the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, in a report well- 
received by the authorities, commented anxiously in 
1989: “The emergence of a rootless, mobile part of the 
rural population has created a huge unorganized force. 
(It is already a hotbed of crime.) Once they get organi- 
zations with an educated leadership and a political pro- 
gram, the floating peasant population could be molded 
into a political force, a mobile, armed, and formidable 
anti-social coalition.’”4° 


44The standard Chinese explanation for the lack of democracy in China 
is that Mao's revolution was transformed by the “extreme backwardness” of 
“rural areas” into “a peasant party or small peasant party,” exhibiting 
reactionary, “selfish, parochial, and shortsighted” characteristics. (Mu Fu, 
“Cultural Differences Between CPC and CPSU,” Ka/fang [Hong Kong], 
March 1990, trans. in JPRS-CAR, June 19, 1990, p. 2.) Hence, Chinese see 
the spring 1989 democracy movement as lacking peasant participation. 
Actually, even the controlled Chinese press admitted active peasant 
participation in the spring 1989 democracy movement. “Niu Shengchang, 
38, a [Shandong] villager . . . accused of having gone to Beijing on May 18 to 
the Peasants Autonomous Union. He . . . traveled to other localities where 
he posted ‘reactionary’ posters and distributed ‘counterrevolutionary 
leaflets’.” “Hao Fuyan, 37, a [Shandong] peasant... detained . . . for 
‘spreading reactionary statements and inciting peasants to create 
disturbances’.” “Li Weigno, 22, a [Shandong] peasant . . . went to Beijing . 
.. entered the ‘Dare-to-die Corps’ . . . left Beijing to go to Qingdao and Yantai 
to make contacts... .” “Yan Shanbo, a [Jiangsu] peasant... . alleged to 
have blocked traffic, deflated tires, and shouted counterrevolutionary 
slogans.” “[A]rrested for killing a soldier in Beijing, Zhan Yetang, a 
peasant... .” “Pang Fuzhong, a peasant from Shanxi Province, was arrested 

... for burning military vehicles ....” “Li Zixin, a 20-year-old peasant. . . 
arrested for having joined a group attempting to stop military vehicles... .” 
“An unidentified [Shandong] peasant... sentenced to 10 years... 
reportedly traveled to Beijing . . . to participate in pro-democracy 
demonstrations ... and upon his return . . . gave ‘reactionary’ lectures in 
his home village.” “Xu Guocai, a [Shenyang] peasant . . . arrested for sending 
13 counterrevolutionary letters ....” “Bai Huijie, a [Hebei] peasant... was 
a contract laborer in Beijing . . . accused of beating up soldiers... .” 
Punishment Season: Human Rights in China After Martial Law, New York, 
Asia Watch Committee, 1990, pp. 140, 140-41, 145-46, 148, 149, 128, 129, 
132, 135, 86. China’s democratization is “favored because of the 
surprisingly entrepreneurial spirit of the people, including its peasantry... .” 
Julia Ching, Probing China's Soul, San Francisco, Harper and Row, 1990, 
p. 228. 
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The regime sees this mobile rural population as a 
threat not only in urban areas, but also seems to fear its 
impact on the villages.*” In an attempt to reduce the de- 
stabilizing force of this population, Premier Li Peng 
called for “chopping off 17 million” of the 50 million in 
the cities, i.e., sending them back to the rural areas. The 
leadership has “ordered rural cadres to force peasants 
to work on water conservation projects and reclaim bar- 
ren hills and unused fields . . . . to achieve the goal of 
controlling the peasants and preventing them from 
staying in the cities and ‘creating disturbances’.’*8 

Increasingly, villagers find that the post-Mao Leninist 
system does not—and cannot—serve their interests. 
The delegitimation of the system has been intensified 
by the economic policies of the post-massacre period, 
which have reduced urban inflation at the price of fur- 
ther rural unemployment and a credit squeeze on rural 
producers. Frightened conservative rulers are trying to 
force peasants back into collectives. Instead of private 
initiative, consumer goods, and the market, the regime 
in 1990 deemed sources of growth to be science, fru- 
gality, and organized large-scale production. Instead 
of enriching peasant households, the Minister of Agri- 
culture promoted “management to scale,” and called 
on peasants to “rely on collective economic bodies to 
run undertakings” and turn “consumption funds into 
production funds.’49 In short, the successful microeco- 
nomics of the household was once again to yield to the 
statist ‘system of macroeconomic regulation and con- 
trol.”°° State control over productive inouts—from farm 
machinery to credit—is used to coerce tillers to devote 
more acreage to grain and “is equivalent to disguised 
collectivization.’”°' The official line in mid-1990 was that 
everything could be recollectivized except the land. 

In the wake of the spring 1989 democracy move- 
ment, the Fourth Plenum of the 13th Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party in June 1989 dis- 
missed Du Runsheng, director of the Rural Policy Re- 
search Center, the think tank for rural reform. In No- 
vember, at the Fifth Plenum, Premier Li Peng criticized 
the household farming system that had raised peasant 
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and vagrants. A major reason why . . . [they] did not become roving bands of 
rebels is the self-defense capability of every locality.” See Cheng Ming, 
Dec. 1, 1989, trans. in JPRS-CAR, Mar. 5, 1990, p. 7. 

48Cai Senhe, “From ‘After Hours Meetings’ to ‘Cut Out 17 Million’, Chao 
Liu (Hong Kong), Feb. 15, 1990, trans. in JPRS-CAR, May 29, 1990, p. 18. 

49Qjiushi (Beijing), Apr. 1, 1990, trans. in JPRS-CAR, May 30, 1990, 
pp. 32-37. 

Olbid. 

®'Prybyla, “Why China’s Economic Reforms Fail,” p. 1028. 
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Du Runsheng, former director of China’s Rural Policy: 
Research Center. 
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living standards and instead “encouraged peasants to 
explore collective means of farming.” The new policy 
line called for asuterity, tight credit, and cultivation of 
basic crops, not remunerative cash crops.°* In Henan 
province rumors of imminent recollectivization were 
rampant and led peasants “to sell their large farm tools 
and machines and fell trees in the fields.”°° By spring 
1990, the anti-reform government held up for emulation 
villagers who had been “reluctant to have public land 
divided among village families. Furthermore, they [the 
leaders] saw the responsibility system as likely giving 
rise to social polarization. In light of the villagers’ 
wishes, village leaders decided to continue work as a 


52David Shambaugh, “The Fourth and Fifth Plenary Session of the 13th 
CCP Central Committee,” China Quarterly (London), December 1989, 
pp. 854, 861, 860. 

'8Henan ribao (Zhengzhou), Nov. 16, 1989, from a conference paper by 
Nina Halpern. 
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collective body.”° In an attempt to woo urban workers 
by increasing food subsidies (based on low farmgate 
prices) and by guaranteeing unemployed workers full 
payment of previous wages, the conservative regime 
chose to alienate villagers. Recollectivization has all the 
attraction for villagers that the renewed campaign to 
emulate selfless soldier Lei Feng has for urban youth. 
The explosive scenario for the countryside of early 
1989 remains a live prospect in the 1990’s.°° 

The institution of anti-peasant policies by the post- 
Mao conservatives may produce a peasantry that can 
be mobilized for systematic anti-regime activities. How- 
ever, the potential for this mobilization is not always visi- 
ble. The Chinese police state suppresses news of rural 
protests expressing “hatred and fury’ in much the 
same way as it quashes news of expressions of popular 
outrage in Tibet.°° Nevertheless, the evidence of peas- 
ant discontent is there, and on occasion it surfaces in 
the Chinese press. 


[W]hat is particularly galling to peasants is .. . that 
corrupt officials have been creating artificial chemi- 
cal-fertilizer shortages during the planting season in 
order to jack up prices. In response, in one recent 
year, according to China’s own press, several million 
peasants took the law into their own hands in 100,000 
separate incidents, looting fertilizer plants and des- 
perately waylaying trucks bearing fertilizer... . the 
army had to be called upon to guard supplies, and 
unknown numbers of peasants were killed... . Offi- 
cials out for a quick buck .. . [sell] dead seed-grain 
to peasants, who subsequently were reduced to hun- 
ger when their crops did not germinate. This corrup- 
tion, and the ensuing . . . rural violence . . . has Ssig- 
naled ... that the government was . . . losing control 
over its own functionaries and the populace... .°’ 


Conservative Reaction 


The hidden story is that the beneficiaries of Stalinist- 
Maoism, the conservatives in the party-state appara- 
tuses and state employees, may be cementing a coali- 
tion against democrats and peasants. Far from being 
frightened of reforms, polls show that farmers are far 
more open to risk-taking than are factory workers.°® It is 
the urban state employees who oppose a free labor 
market, largely because it would permit peasants to en- 
ter cities as they please. The reformers never abolished 
the household registration system, which locks villag- 
ers into their home villages,°? because they were well 
aware of the opposition that would have met this move. 
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Ever since decollectivization, local officials in the cities 
have bitterly opposed it, claiming “the rich are getting 
richer, while the poor are left without.©° 

What conservatives really mean when they say that 
they want policies to prevent polarization is to reimpose 
low farmgate prices and coerced corvée labor in order 
to ensure Cheap grain for those on urban state payrolls. 
All Stalinist-Maoist command economy methods can 
do is expand the extensive mobilization of labor or re- 
distribute the benefits which the state monopolizes. To 
be sure, the conservatives may intend to benefit the ru- 
ral poor, but all one senior party official offered as an ex- 
ample of the new concern for the rural poor was the pri- 
ority now being given to poor women from hinterland 
Anhui for getting jobs as servants, maids, washerwom- 
en, and amahs for families of top government function- 
aries in Beijing. 

By attempting to lead China back to a narrow nation- 
alism aimed at ridding the country of foreign pollutants, 
Deng has discredited himself with the rural young.®' 


“4Beijing Review, Apr. 30—May 6, 1990, p. 25. 

°Sin January 1990, the rulers tried to reassure urban dwellers by 
rigorously implementing identity card controls first promulgated in 1986. 
Beijing residents were told that the rural influx would be halved. Despite 
attempts to woo the urban state sector factory workers with promises of 
upgrading their wage scale status over the next two years, urban worker 
discontent remained so strong that by January 1990, factories with more than 
half a million workers in some 30 cities applied for government permits to 
demonstrate. The government blocked the demonstrations. 

561 ju Binyan, Tell the World, pp. 148ff. 

S7Anita Chan, “China’s Long Winter,” Monthly Review (New York), 
January 1990, p. 4. According to Zhan Gang, “It is not.an uncommon 
occurrence to palm off false goods among the means of production... . In 
1988, aseed company ... passed off [a fake]... as radish seed.... This cut 
off the income [of] 200,000 peasant households in Shaanxi and Henan.” 
See “The Filthy Stream,” Shehui (Shanghai), Jan. 20, 1990, trans. in 
JPRS-CAR, May 17, 1990, p. 75. Jonathan Unger has also noted: “Some of 
the poorest in the countryside . . . today face starvation.’ See Unger, 

OD) Cit. Dil G47 

“8Lam, op. cit, p. 85. 

©8"Anyone born in the city enjoys, as if by birthright, modestly priced 
agricultural products provided by ‘planned state marketing’ [and] generous 
state subsidies, as well as education, jobs, and medical services provided 
by the state. Furthermore, the bigger the city, the bigger the benefits and the 
more valuable the residency permit. One’s household registration 
generally determines the fate of a person, a family, or even of several 
generations. If one is to change one’s fate, one must first change 
household registration.” Quoted from Zhongguo gingnian bao, June 9, 1989, 
trans. in JPRS-CAR, Oct. 5, 1989, p. 5. 

6°Actually the data show that post-Mao rural incomes soared in the 
1979-85 era, whereas they “largely stagnated in rural China from 1956 to 
1978, during the era of Maoist egalitarian collectivism.” See Victor Nee 
and Su Sijin, “Institutional Change and Economic Growth in China: The View 
from the Villages,” The Journal of Asian Studies, February 1990, pp. 7, 21. 

®'This is not to suggest that Chinese soil will reject seeds of nativism. 

The Goddess of Democracy, although the face follows a Soviet Russian model 
and two hands hold the torch (in contrast with the Statue of Liberty), was 
experienced even by cosmopolitans in Beijing as so foreign as to be alienating 
and delegitimating of a movement claiming to be patriotic. Even though 
polling data show blind patriotism in decline among young Chinese, the 
regime can fan burning hot chauvinistic embers into passionate flames of 
nativistic hate. 


Deng versus the Peasantry 


Sure of their patriotism, they feel trapped, but seek to 
break out and prosper in the 21st century. Each time 
the conservative rulers ignore the deepest wishes and 
interests of the village peasantry and instead brag 
about the rural prosperity the Deng-era reforms have 
brought to the countryside, most villagers, especially 
the younger ones, but even the northern ones, are per- 
suaded that this exploitative government lies and must 
fall.°* “The peasants most hate the local county party 
secretaries, for they are incapable of doing anything 
other than extorting money earned with the peasants’ 
blood and sweat and gorging themselves until they are 
fat and their faces greasy and shiny.’°? 

In contrast to the Russian peasant who endured 60 
years of collectivization in the Soviet Union, the Chinese 
peasants suffered only 20 years of such demoralizing 
dependency. As a result, they did not become dena- 
tured like the Russian peasant. In addition, rural Chi- 
na’s entrepreneurial tradition of initiative in the market 
for the benefit of the lineage helped to keep peasant 
commercial instincts intact in China.°* Indeed, the 
heavily populated villages in the countryside never 
quite abandoned the practice of periodic markets that 
kept peasants within a couple of miles of a market on 
any given day. The large majority of peasant house- 
holds leaped to grab the economic opportunities of re- 
form. The current conservative turn against reform 
threatens large numbers of villagers whose wealth had 
expanded greatly since 1979, and increases their re- 
ceptivity to appeals by democrats and reformers. 

A decollectivized peasantry, stalemated reforms, 
and split ruling group fixated on holding on to power 
even to the detriment of the economy is reminiscent of 
Poland in the 1970's and 1980's. Enumerating the ways 
in which the two countries differ—the role of the Church 
in Poland facilitated opposition, the role of distance and 
regional particulars in China limits central control—al- 
though important, leads one to miss the major com- 
monality that China shares with other Leninist states: 
the regime is in crisis, and the crisis cannot be resolved 
within the constraints of a Leninist system.° 

Much of the pace and pattern of agrarian reform in 
China closely resembles that of Eastern and Central 
Europe. The better-off, more mechanized collectives 
on the outskirts of urban areas, whose members had 
relatives working in state factories were, in China, as 


£21 ju Binyan, Tell the World, pp. 182-85. 

Ibid); py 52: 

*4Dwight Perkins, China: Asia's Next Giant? Seattle, WA, University of 
Washington Press, 1986. 

5SEdward Friedman, “Three Leninist Paths Within a Socialist 
Conundrum,” Dorothy Solinger, Ed., Three Visions of Chinese Socialism, 
Boulder, CO, Westview, 1984, pp. 11-45. 
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elsewhere, the slowest to respond to the reforms. 
These collectives had benefited from a distribution sys- 
tem that reflected the priorities of the urban-oriented 
state. It was the poorest in the hinterland who pressed 
ahead fastest on reform. Nevertheless, because local 
officials were so corrupt, and because anti-reform poli- 
cies were so unpalatable, by 1989, even suburban vil- 
lagers were siding with the democracy movement. 
Thus, the conservative Leninist regime lacks legitimacy 
in the countryside. Indeed, it is so discredited that it 
may not be able to hold the fragmenting nation together. 


Centrifugal Forces 


The urban-rural tensions are exacerbated by uneven 
regional economic development. The southern and 
coastal regions, which are integrated into the world 
market, tend to oppose the policies of the post- 
massacre rulers who, in turn, tend to pull back from Pa- 
cific Rim integration. But opposition to conservative 
policies is not limited to the south—even in the tradition- 
ally conservative northern and hinterland areas, the 
young have been looking for better life opportunities. 
One should take seriously reports of “protests by high 
school students in small towns in rural areas” in the 
heady spring of 1989.°° The rural young are aware of 
the liberation promised by modernity, openness, and 
individualism, and they strongly desire to abandon 
age-old patriarchal traditions.°’ 

Moreover, partial reform in a Leninist state produces 
a strong tendency toward localism. The new mobility of 
labor, accompanied by the old system of distribution by 
locale, creates local shortages. The resultant attempt to 
retain gains in one’s own region leads local govern- 
ments to block trade with other areas that are seen as 
looters of one’s resources. Similar tendencies existed 
in the marketizing Leninist states of Europe. This erec- 
tion of feudal-like barriers in China is referred to as 
zhuhou jingji, the economy of feudal lords. What is pe- 
culiar about China is the perception that a feudal mon- 
arch in the north lives off the wealth of the south. 

The internal struggles over how to distribute profits 
earned by dynamic coastal and southern regions 
threatens to rip apart the Chinese social fabric. Al- 
though the patience and generosity of those who feel 
they have already waited too long and have been 
fooled too often is fast running out, the power holders in 


66Han Minzhu, op. cit., p. 278. 

§7Elders who experienced Mao's Great Leap famine are much more 
susceptible to conservative appeals of minimum guarantees. The cause is 
generational and historical, not cultural and sociological. 
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Two members of Xiatang People’s Commune in Zhejiang province examine the stock at a chicken farm in 


which they personally invested 25,100 yuan. 


Beijing, the north, and the hinterland continue to take 
the maximum from the fast growing areas that benefit- 
ed most from reforms. A budget crisis imposes this im- 
perative. The move to a tax system instead of the cost- 
plus system of the traditional command economy has 
proved to be a slow and leaky reform, and the center 
cannot pay for its expenditures.® It therefore seeks to 
recentralize and grab the surplus from the successful. 
However, as coastal regions grow more resistant to this 
policy, establishing a legitimate tax system may be a 
life-or-death issue for the nation. 

All these contradictions, which are the legacy of the 
Leninist system, have no painless solution. But a demo- 
Cratic process in setting the reform agenda leading to 
equitable compromises could institutionalize a process 
that would make the pain seem more bearable, or at 
any rate fairer. Some American reporters concluded 
that full economic ‘reform might have been possible if 
Deng and his colleagues had been ready for political 
reform as well. By providing an institutional escape 
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valve for the people, with free elections at least at the lo- 
cal level, it may have been possible to persuade them 
to accept necessary but painful measures.’©? Short of 
full-scale political reform, however, the financial crisis 
that threatens to splinter the nation can best be re- 
solved by a tax system premised on popular represen- 
tation. Without such a political transformation, the finan- 
Clal crisis can turn into a revolutionary crisis. 


58 According to one observer, “fiscal reform . . . has given local 
government incentive . . . to boost revenue . . . . it strengthens local interests 
and weakens central macroeconomic regulatory-control capability . . . 
causing... regional autarky . . . the establishment of checkpoints and border 
guards to prevent outflows of producer goods and materials in short 
supply ... and the central government gets boxed out of its revenues . . . the 
share of state revenue in national income has fallen, reaching a mere 19 
percent in 1988, when the central government accounted for only 40 percent 
of all government revenue. Indeed, revenues are falling in absolute 
terms.” See Jiang Yiwei, ‘How Can We Advance Reform and Opening While 
Upholding the Four Cardinal Principles?’ Gaige (Chongqing), Sept. 20, 
1989, trans. in JPRS-CAR, Nov. 30, 1989, p. 21. 

®9Massacre in Beijing, p. 114. 


Deng versus the Peasantry 


A member of the Young Pioneers holds up her arm in 
a salute to the Chinese Communist Party on April 23, 
1990, in front of a giant billboard of Lei Feng, the 
model soldier and national superhero. 


Reuters-Bettman. 


At the Fifth Plenary Session of the 13th Central Com- 
mittee in November 1989, Party General Secretary 
Jiang Zemin urged local leaders not to obstruct recen- 
tralization on the excuse of local characteristics. How- 
ever, regional distinctiveness has a long history in Chi- 
na. In 1962, Mao criticized those who said: ‘In Canton, 
some people say, when you hear a train whistle going 
south, it is like ‘to the bright lights’; and the sound going 
north is ‘hopeless,’ ‘hopeless’.”’”° The southern coastal 
areas—all of whose residents speak languages incom- 
prehensible in Beijing, and who see northerners in 
terms of negative stereotypes—have a great potential 
for autonomy. So does the successful peasantry. 

A policy that combines democratic local government 
with a national center strong enough to coordinate re- 
gional forces and deal with global challenges could ap- 
peal to the southern coast and to hinterland villagers. 
By contrast, conservative insistence on a self-serving 
centralization cannot help but force local interests to 
bypass the center. Despite the fact that many observ- 
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ers have misleadingly focused on China’s fantastic ru- 
ral success between 1979 and 1984, and wrongly con- 
cluded that a passive peasantry willingly supports the 
Deng regime, it is important not to ignore the post-1984 
developments: the reassertion of the traditional social- 
ist system, the struggle against it, and the consequent 
potential for explosion. Whether the end result will be 
dictatorship, democracy, or disintegration depends to 
a significant degree on whom and what China’s varie- 
gated peasantry supports. 

Meanwhile, the conservatives are invoking a most re- 
actionary and nativistic program. They have kept alive 
Potemkin village collectives in rural China, waiting for 
the day when the Stalinist system could reassert itself. 
Maoism is an ideology that tries to delegitimate the 
peasants’ material interests in favor of a simple life 
based on nativistic hates. The conservatives are re- 
duced to relying on naked Stalinist force and the crude 
chauvinistic appeals of Maoism, while attempting to 
emulate East Asian economic success. Because Deng 
believes that the Japan model, successful throughout 
East Asia, combines a Confucian culture with a congru- 
ent authoritarian polity, he insists that democracy in 
China would bring chaos. Urban democrats, who are 
condescending toward peasant particularism, often 
share this world view and do not attempt to ally with 
peasants. 


Peasant Democratic Potential 


Yet, democratization is taking root all over Confucian 
East Asia, as well as in Mongolia. Its utility is not negat- 
ed by an authoritarian cultural tradition. Analysts offer 
three paradigms for comprehending democratization 
—cultural, class, and political. The cultural view, which 
stresses the need for a pre-existing culture incorporat- 
ing conceptions of individual rights and obligations, 
cannot explain the democratization of still traditional 
authoritarian societies. The class view, which stresses 
the need for a large middle class of professionals who 
value autonomy and limits on state power, cannot ex- 
plain the democratization of so many non-middle-class 
societies. Whatever important partial truths are embod- 
ied in cultural and class analyses, only the political par- 
adigm, which stresses how a state-society crisis cre- 
ates a political opportunity for democratization, can 
explain the dynamics of democratization in late 20th- 
century Leninist states. These systems alienated much 
of society, split the leadership, and prevented the state 


70Mao Zedong Sixiang wan sui (Long Live Mao Zedong Thought), 
Beijing, 1967, p. 315. 
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from delivering the benefits of a post-industrial world." 
This systemic flaw virtually guarantees that more op- 
portunities for democratic initiatives will appear. 

It is impossible for Leninist states to emulate suc- 
cessfully the Japan model that was made possible by, 
among other things, a professional civil service of for- 
mer feudal lords dedicated to service and loyalty. Top 
graduates of the best schools sought such service. 
They had prestige and were relatively incorruptible. 
Neither feature appears in Leninist nomenklatura 
bureaucracies, which are held in popular contempt for 
their greed, pervasive corruption, and incompetence. 

This is especially true in China’s countryside. The 
networks of personal loyalty in a non-reformed Leninist 
dictatorship are incapable of prestigious, professional 
service, and they undermine decent policy initiatives 
from the center.’ Indeed, this has already happened in 
rural China, and has made of the peasantry cynical vic- 


™See Edward Friedman, ‘Permanent Technological Revolution and 
China's Tortuous Path to Democratizing Leninism,” in Richard Baum, Ed., 
Reform and Reaction in Post-Mao China, New York, Routledge, 1990. 

“Taiwan's bureaucracy was purified by defeat in the Chinese civil war; 
afterward the most egregiously corrupt officials preferred Park Avenue to 
Taipei. South Korea's bureaucracy was purified by young officers in the 
1960's who threatened death to the corrupt, and cleaned up much of the dirty 
mess left behind by the economically stagnant authoritarian Rhee regime. 

73\n the 1988 debate over neo-authoritarianism in China, Su Shaozhi, 
director of the Marxism-Leninism Institute, pointed out this and other reasons 
why continuing authoritarianism would obstruct economic success in 
China. See Su’s, “Some Problems of the Political Reform in China,” China 
Information (Leiden), Autumn 1988, pp. 32-37. 


tims, alienated and outraged opponents, or co-opted 
crooks. This is not a political soil in which economic re- 
form can flourish. It is a cause of crisis and outrage. De- 
mocratization is a better bet to nurture the forces gener- 
ating self-sustaining prosperity. 

It would not be difficult for democrats to devise poli- 
cies to woo rural dwellers. What is primarily required is 
a change in attitude and action, a willingness to see 
and include peasants in the democratic coalition.” 
Peasants have participated in democratic coalitions 
and have found real and vital interests in economic re- 
form. The political initiative in China lies with conserva- 
tives opposed to reform who play to the fears of chau- 
vinists, entrenched officials, and anxious urban 
workers. The Chinese experience in the countryside 
suggests that without including the peasantry in the po- 
litical reforms of glasnost’, it is less likely that economic 
reforms can sustain the payoff from agrarian pere- 
stroyka.’° Perestroyka without glasnost’ can be 
reversed. 


“William Hinton advises China's democratic students “to go to the 
people .. . to start dealing with the nitty-gritty issues of peasants’ rights . . . to 
defend land use rights and protect peasants against adverse price 
scissors.” See Hinton, op. cit., p. 191. 

’SThis paper was given to a senior Chinese government researcher on 
rural China for criticism. Three criticisms were made: (1) illiterates cannot be 
the basis of democracy; (2) peasants care about their stomachs and 
economics, not politics and who heads the government in the capital; (3) to 
cite Liu Binyan, a mere journalist, and not a scientific analyst of agriculture, 
discredits the data. 


Labor Policy in China: 


Reform and Retrogression 


Jeanne L. Wilson 

vents of the spring of 1989 in China exposed the 

tensions both within the country’s leadership and 
between it and the urban citizenry that had accu- 
mulated in over a decade of reform. As the leadership 
became deadlocked over how to resolve the crisis cre- 
ated by the student pro-democracy movement, the so- 
cial basis of the movement expanded to include urban 
dwellers from all walks of life. Unlike the student dem- 
onstrations of December 1986—January 1987, in which 
the workers had largely stood on the sidelines as pas- 
sive observers, the 1989 pro-democracy movement in- 
creasingly engaged the support and participation of 
the Chinese working class. Following the example of 
the students, who set up their own independent organi- 
zations, small groups of workers in Beijing and other 
cities formed independent trade unions. Sympathy for 
the pro-democracy cause, moreover, appears to have 
been widespread among cadres within the official 
ranks of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions 
(ACFTU). Blue-collar and white-collar workers were 
among the one million or more people who marched on 
May 17, 1989, in support of the students on hunger 
strike in Tiananmen Square. The regime’s resort to mili- 
tary force succeeded in bringing the demonstrations to 
an abrupt conclusion, but only exacerbated the strains 
that had given rise to the movement in the first place. 
The Communist leadership faces a legitimacy crisis of 
proportions unprecedented in the post-1949 experi- 
ence of the People’s Republic of China. 


Jeanne L. Wilson is Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, Wheaton College (Norton, MA) and a Fellow 
of the Russian Research Center, Harvard University 
(Cambridge, MA). She is the author of articles and 
chapters on labor policy and workers’ rights in China. 
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In the year since Tiananmen, the leadership has 
been mired in factional struggle, the final outcome of 
which must wait until the geriatric old guard passes 
from the political scene. In the short run, the conserva- 
tives have gained the upper hand over reformist or 
moderate elements, as reflected in a reshuffling of 
leadership positions, but their strength has not been 
sufficient to eradicate the legacy of a decade of reform. 
Although his personal power has eroded, Deng Xiao- 
ping still remains China’s most powerful leader. He still 
believes in economic reform, but now seems obsessed 
with the maintenance of political stability by traditional 
Marxist-Leninist means, lest economic reform spill over 
into the sort of change witnessed in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union in 1989. 

While Deng has remained committed to economic 
restructuring, other more conservative members of the 
Chinese leadership have sought to reverse China's 
move toward a reliance on market forces with a return to 
the centralization and planning measures traditionally 
associated with a Soviet-style economy. The conse- 
quent incoherence and inconsistency of the Chinese 
policy process at present, as first one and then another 
faction of the elite temporarily gains control over the 
elaboration of policies, is not in itself a novelty on 
the Chinese political scene. As has often been noted, 
China’s decade-long experiment with economic reform 
evolved without an overall blueprint for change; it was 
the product of struggle and compromise among com- 
peting factions of the leadership.' The question none- 
theless remains whether or not the Tiananmen events 
constituted a watershed in the evolution of the Chinese 


'The reform process is analyzed thoroughly in Harry Harding, China's 
Revolution: Reform After Mao, Washington, DC, The Brookings Institution, 
1987. 
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Workers signing up as members of the Beijing Workers’ Autonomous Federation in the spring of 1989. 


reform movement. What continuities exist in policy- 
making before and after Tiananmen? To what extent 
have reform initiatives been jettisoned or placed on 
hold? 

This article seeks to examine these questions with re- 
spect to one component of the reform process—the 
elaboration of labor policy. The first part of this article 
investigates the impact of a decade of reform on partic- 
ipants in the urban labor force with a focus on three 
areas: (1) changes in the structure of employment; (2) 
efforts to carry out alabor reform; and (3) policy regard- 
ing trade unions and schemes for democratization 
within the workplace. Second, | discuss worker and 
trade union participation in the pro-democracy move- 
ment, with a view to assessing factors contributing to 
the rise of grievances against the leadership and its 
policies. The final section turns to the issue of how the 
leadership has approached labor policy in the wake of 
Tiananmen. It will be argued that although China's 
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leaders have retreated to Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy in 
defining the relationship of the party to the working 
class, they have have not felt free to reverse all aspects 
of a decade of reform. 


Changes in Labor Force Composition 


Prior to the formal initiation of the reform movement at 
the Third Plenum of the 11th CCP Central Committee in 
1978, China possessed a highly stratified employment 
structure with sharply curtailed labor mobility. Since 
rural-urban migration had been officially prohibited in 
the late 1950’s, 76 percent of China’s total labor force 
still lived in rural areas in 1978. Although Maoist-era 
policy favored the institution of small-scale rural indus- 
tries, only about 10 percent of the total rural labor force 
was engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. Members of 
the urban labor force found employment in either state 
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Table 1: Distribution of China’s Labor Force, 1978-88 


(year-end figures, in 10,000’s) 


Blue- In units Collective and 
and white- In collective of joint Individual individual 
collar In state units in cities owner- laborers laborers in Engaged in 
Year Total employees units and towns ship* in cities rural areas agriculture 


1978 40,152 9.499 30,638 27,488 
1979 41,024 9.967 7,693 2,274 31,025 27,835 
1980 42,361 10,444 8,019 2,425 31,836 28,334 
1981 43,725 10,940 8,372 2,568 32,672 28,980 
1982 45,295 H,28 8,630 2,651 33,867 30,062 
1983 46,436 11,515 8,771 2,744 34,690 30,350 
1984 48,197 11,890 8,637 3,216 37 35.968 30,080 
1985 49,873 12.358 8,990 3,324 44 37,065 30,351 
1986 51/282 12,809 9,333 3,421 55 37,990 30,468 
1987 52,783 13,214 9,654 3,488 ike 39,000 30,870 
1988 54,334 13,608 9,984 3,027 HM 40,067 31,456 


*Units of joint ownership include enterprises of joint state and collective ownership, joint Chinese and foreign ownership, overseas Chinese ownership, 


Hong Kong and Macau ownership, and foreign-owned enterprises. 


SOURCE: Zhongguo tongji nianjian, 1989 (Statistical Yearbook of China, 1989), Beijing, Zhongguo tongji chubanshe, 1989, pp. 101, 120. 


or collective enterprises. State enterprises, heralded in 
the Maoist era as a superior form of ownership, tended 
to provide higher wages and, more important, a gener- 
ous array of benefits compared to firms in the collective 
sector. The latter, however, varied considerably, rang- 
ing from “large collective factories” (da jiti gongchang), 
where wages were comparatively high and benefits 
generous, to small-scale handicraft cooperatives un- 
der local jurisdiction, where wages were low and bene- 
fits nonexistent. 

Workers were classified as either permanent or non- 
permanent employees, reflecting a complex prolifera- 
tion of forms of temporary employment in response to 
the structural rigidities of the system of labor allocation 
and the cyclical and seasonal demands for labor. Non- 
permanent workers generally, but not always, received 
lower wages than permanent workers in the state sec- 
tor and were usually ineligible for most social welfare 
benefits. Following a decade of relentless suppres- 
sion during the Cultural Revolution, private entrepre- 
neurial activity was negligible. 

By the late 1970’s, Chinese citizens were increasing- 
ly locked into an employment structure in which birth 
determined destiny. Demographic pressures pro- 
duced by the doubling of the population since 1949 (to 


°For further discussion of the structure of the labor force in the late 
1970's, see Andrew G. Walder, Communist Neo-Traditionalism: Work and 
Authority in Chinese Industry, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 
1986, Chap. 2. 
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over 1 billion) contributed to the creation of a huge pool 
of surplus labor in both the countryside and the cities. 
While surplus labor in rural areas was more easily dis- 
guised through the addition of unnecessary labor in- 
puts to agriculture, the annual coming-of-age of several 
million urban middle-school graduates and the return 
of “rusticated” youths from the countryside made it im- 
possible for the state to honor its commitment—liong 
heralded as a sign of the superiority of the socialist 
system—to provide each urban dweller with a job.? La- 
bor mobility and labor turnover were extremely con- 
stricted by the near-complete absence of market 
mechanisms for allocating labor. Moreover, as demand 
for highly valued jobs in the state sector of industry be- 
gan to outpace supply, a system in which children in- 
herited the position of retiring parents (dingti or the so- 
called substitution system) evolved. In addition, some 
enterprises embarked upon the construction of subsid- 
iaries for the sole purpose of employing the children of 
its employees.* 

In the decade after 1978, the Deng Xiaoping leader- 
ship moved to correct those aspects of the Maoist-de- 


8See John Philip Emerson, “Urban School-leavers and Unemployment 
in China,” The China Quarterly (London), March 1983, pp. 1—16. 

4See Susan L. Shirk, ‘Recent Chinese Labour Policies and the 
Transformation of Industrial Organization in China,” The China Quarterly, 
December 1981, pp. 575-93; and John Phillip Emerson, “The Labor Force 
of China: 1957-1980,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, China 
Under the Four Modernizations, US Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC, 1982, pp. 224-67. 
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rived employment structure seen as incompatible with 
the dictates of reform. The reformers argued that limit- 
ed forms of private property and the development of 
collective rather than state forms of productive owner- 
ship were not only legitimate but necessary given the 
low level of development of the productive forces in the 
PRC. The introduction of the contract responsibility sys- 
tem in the countryside provided for the de facto transfer 
of property rights to the peasant household, which, as a 
result, emerged as the predominant unit of agricultural 
production. The development of a private sector of pro- 
ductive activity, including forms of investment by for- 
eign capital, was sanctioned. Traditional distinctions 
between the private and the public spheres, moreover, 
became increasingly blurred with the development of a 
diverse array of productive units operated on a lease or 
contract basis and the rapid growth of village and town- 
ship enterprises, in which it was often difficult to distin- 
guish between collective and private forms of ownership. 

A decade of reform produced significant, if incre- 
mental, changes in the composition of the Chinese la- 
bor force (see Tables 1 and 2). In effect, there was less 
a fundamental restructuring of the pre-1978 system 
than the grafting of new forms and types of employment 
upon it. As Table 2 shows, there was a modest decline 
in the percentage of workers employed in the state (as 
opposed to the collective) sector, although this propor- 
tion was rising again toward the end of the period. Also 
adding to the number of salaried blue- and white-collar 
workers during this time were persons employed in en- 
terprises of joint ownership, including enterprises fund- 
ed in part or in their entirety by foreign capital. By 1988, 


Table 2: Distribution of White- and Blue-Collar 
Workers in China’s Labor Force by Sector, 1978-79 


(in percent) 


Collective 

State- units in Units of 

owned cities joint 
Year Total units and towns ownership 
1978 100 78.4 21.6 
1979 100 WZ 22.8 
1980 100 76.8 252 
1981 100 76.5 23.4 
1982 100 evs: PESMS 
1983 100 72.6 23.8 
1984 100 72.6 27.0 S 
1985 100 WET 26.9 4 
1986 100 72.9 26.7 4 
1987 100 73.1 26.4 iS 
1988 100 73.4 25.9 Wf 


SOURCE: Derived from Table 1 
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Workers at a ceramic factory run by a township in the 
suburbs of Jinang, Shandong province, in December 
1985. 


—Eastfoto. 


employment in this sector of the economy had reached 
967,373.° 

The reforms created millions of new jobs outside the 
formal domain of the state. As is evident from Table 1, 
by the year 1988, fully 21.5 percent of the labor force in 
rural areas, or approximately 86,110,000 people, were 
engaged in nonagricultural pursuits, up from 10.3 per- 
cent in 1978. Enterprises run by villages and townships 
(which are not considered part of the state or collective 
sectors in Chinese statistics), emerged as key institu- 
tions for absorbing surplus labor: these units were re- 
ported to have employed 48,939,400 persons in 1988 
(roughly evenly divided between township and village 
enterprises) compared with 29,997,000 in 1980.° 

In addition, forms of private labor activity increased 
dramatically in both the rural and urban areas of China. 
Calculations of the private sector in China rely heavily 
on estimates, with official data generally assumed to 
understate the extent of private entrepreneurial activi- 
ty.’ Such data also make a distinction—officially sanc- 


*This figure includes 280,380 persons employed in joint ventures 
between Chinese and foreign investors, 18,706 persons employed in 
enterprises owned fully by overseas Chinese or Macau investors, and 
6,939 persons emploved in enterprises wholly owned by foreign capital. 
Zhongguo tongji nianjian, 1989 (Statistical Yearbook of China, 1989), 
Beijing, Zhongguo tongji chubanshe, 1989, p. 117. 

SIbid., p. 241; China Rural Statistics, 1988, Westport, CT, Praeger, 1988, 
p. 8. 

7See Thomas B. Gold, “Urban Private Business in China,” Studies 
in Comparative Communism (Berkeley, CA), Summer/Autumn 1989, 
pp. 187-202. 
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Table 3: Newly Employed Persons in Cities and Towns 


Numbers employed, in 10,000’s 


1984 


1979 W334 


TOTAL: 721.5 


MAIN SOURCES OF EMPLOYEES: 


Urban labor force 

Rural labor force 

College, secondary, 
and technical school 
graduates 

Others 


SECTOR ASSIGNED TO: 


State-owned units 

Collective units in 
cities and towns 

Self-employment 


Share of those employed, in percent 


1987 1988 L979 1981 1984 LOS Jae LOO: 
TREE) 100 100 100 100 100 
76.3 65.2 62.3 51.5. 50.0 

7.8 ‘I es 17.0 mea 1.0 

on 13.2 11.3 i ATA otita bores) 

122 10.5 9.3 13053 15:5 

62.9 63.5 57.6 62:5 .58.3. 

35.2 32.6 27.3 204 Se 

lie, 3.9 15.1 TOs7 2 1015 


SOURCES: Zhongguo tongji nianjian, 1989, p. 123; People’s Republic of China Yearbook, 1988, Beijing, Xinhua Publishing House, 1988, p. 520 


tioned at the National People’s Congress in April 
1988—between forms of private labor activity involving 
the self-employed and forms of private labor activity in- 
volving the enterprise, defined as a productive unit 
whose owner hires more than seven employees. On the 
national scene, some 14.13 million enterprises were re- 
ported to have employed 26.24 million persons in 
1988.° Table 1 indicates that the number of individuals 
engaged in private labor in cities and towns in China 
rose from 150,000 in 1978 to 6,590,000 in 1988, a figure 
that comprised about 4.6 percent of the urban labor 
force. According to a 1986 estimate by Liu Guoguang, 
a vice-president of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
approximately 1 percent of peasant households in rural 
areas hired labor, with one-quarter of those hiring more 
than seven employees; this constituted 2-3 percent of 
the total rural labor force.? Privatization made its great- 
est inroads in China’s coastal regions, which have atra- 
dition of commercial activity, whereas inland provinces 
tended to be more resistant to change. 

Restrictions on peasant movement were loosened 
somewhat with the enactment of a regulation in 1983 
that allowed peasants to work in market towns and of 
another in 1984 which allowed peasants to transfer 
their household registration to small towns (jizhen).'° 
By the end of the decade, millions of peasants, up to 30 
million by one count, had flooded into Chinese cities 
and towns seeking work.'' The percentage of the labor 
force located in the countryside declined from 76.3 per- 
cent of the total in 1978 to 73.7 percent in 1988 (calcu- 
lated from Table 1), and the percentage of new jobs in 
urban areas filled by rural dwellers rose from 7.8 per- 
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cent in 1978 to 20.9 percent in 1987, declining slightly 
to 18.9 percent in 1988 (see Table 3). In the early years 
of the reform movement, rural-urban migration also in- 
cluded a steady stream of educated youth returning to 
the cities after having been “sent down” to the country- 
side during the Cultural Revolution. 

Despite widespread overstaffing and several million 
young people “waiting for work,” an estimated 15 mil- 
lion job vacancies existed in the industrial economy in 
the late 1980’s, mostly in those industries—such as tex- 
tiles, mining, and machine-building—where working 
conditions were arduous and wages and benefits rela- 
tively low. Shunned by city dwellers, these jobs increas- 
ingly came to be filled by peasants, who were typically 
hired as temporary workers, often on a contract or 
seasonal basis. In 1988, for example, an estimated 
650,000 peasants had jobs in Beijing, ranging from 
work in construction and textiles to employment as nan- 
nies and housemaids.'* From a macro-economic per- 
spective, such labor transfers in a situation of overall la- 
bor surplus were clearly irrational and imposed additional 
costs on the state. But despite the existence of nominal 


Slbid., p. 197. 

°Zhongguo shehui kexue (Beijing), No. 6, 1986, p. 14, as quoted in V. G. 
Gelbras, “Economic Reform in the PRC and a Discussion of Problems of 
Ownership of the Means of Production,” Rabochiy Klass i Sovremenniy Mir 
(Moscow), March-April 1988, p. 60. 

‘Jeffrey R. Taylor, "Rural Employment Trends and the Legacy of 
Surplus Labour,” The China Quarterly, December 1988, p. 759. 

"Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: China 
(Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-CH/), Sept. 15, 1989, p. 37. 

'2\bid., June 1, 1989, p. 50. 
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controls, the territorial decentralization of authority un- 
der the reforms meant a significant lessening of the 
state’s ability to regulate the movement of rural labor. 


Carrying Out a Labor Reform 


Prior to the ascendance of the Deng Xiaoping leader- 
ship, China trumpeted as one of the triumphs of social- 
ism the employment structure that had evolved since 
1949. This structure, which provided employees in the 
state sector of the economy with a minimum standard of 
living ina Secure noncompetitive work environment re- 
plete with subsidies and welfare benefits, replicated, 
albeit with some distinctive Chinese characteristics, 
the employment structure prevalent throughout the 
communist world. It also served as a major means of le- 
gitimating the authority of the party vis-a-vis the working 
class. It was assumed that the state had the responsi- 
bility to provide its workers with a series of economic 
rights, first and foremost of which was the right to 
employment. Over the reform decade, the reformers 
launched countless criticisms against this manpower 
system, castigating it for fostering low labor productivi- 
ty, inefficiency, and a lack of competition. Stressing the 
need to link wages to output and to provide enterprise 
managers with the power to fire poor workers, policy- 
makers sought to incorporate features of a labor market 
into the Chinese system of labor allocation. 

The rhetoric of the reformers, however, was never 
matched by a corresponding boldness in deeds. In 
part, this situation reflected the existence of wide- 
spread opposition, both among citizens and within the 
leadership, to attempts at labor reform. But the evi- 
dence also appears to indicate that the reformers them- 
selves envisioned not so much a full dismantling as a 
partial restructuring of the system. In reality, the sorts of 
labor reforms promulgated prior to the government's 
crackdown in Tiananmen Square were highly circum- 
scribed in their scope and impact. 


Efforts at employment reform. After years of experi- 
mentation, employment reform received legislative 
confirmation in July 1986 with the State Council’s pro- 
mulgation of four sets of regulations. '? The most impor- 
tant of these were the “Provisional Regulations on the 
Implementation of Contracts in State-Run Enterprises,” 


'SThese four sets of regulations appeared in Gongbao (Beijing), Oct. 10, 
1986. Translations can be found in Legislative Series, No. 2, 1987, Geneva, 
International Labor Organization. In China, “provisional” regulations have 
the force of law even though they are often replaced by “permanent” 
regulations at a later date. 
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which established as a matter of state policy that work- 
ers recruited for regular jobs in state-run enterprises 
were to be hired on the basis of individually concluded 
contracts for a specified period, ranging from one to 
five years. Contract workers were to be treated as per- 
manent workers in terms of pay, bonuses, and subsi- 
dies, but were to have less coverage than permanent 
workers in terms of unemployment compensation and 
related benefits. The contract would lay out conditions 
under which workers could be fired, laid off, or not re- 
hired at the end of the contract period. 

A second measure, the “Provisional Regulations 
Governing Hiring of Workers,” sought to open state-en- 
terprise recruitment to all qualified workers, thereby 
abolishing the dingti system. The “Provisional Regula- 
tions Governing Dismissal of Delinquent Employees” 
outlined the conditions under which an employee could 
be fired, while the ‘Provisional Regulations Concerning 
Insurance for Employees Awaiting Employment” pro- 
vided for the payment of unemployment relief (and, in 
certain instances, retirement pensions) to workers who 
had lost their jobs as a consequence of bankruptcy, im- 
pending bankruptcy, termination of the labor contract, 
or dismissal. Unemployment benefits were tied to se- 
niority and ranged from a minimum of 12 months’ pay at 
60 percent of standard earnings for low-seniority work- 
ers to 12 months’ pay at 75 percent of standard earn- 
ings plus another 12 months’ pay at 50 percent of stan- 
dard earnings for workers employed by an enterprise 
for five or more years. 

Heralded as ameans of rationalizing the allocation of 
labor, the July 1986 measures constituted a step to- 
ward opening employment to the most qualified appli- 
cants while simultaneously increasing the discretionary 
power of enterprise managements to hire and fire work- 
ers contingent upon job performance. However, the 
1986 regulations had limited impact, because of the 
modest scope of their jurisdiction and of a host of infor- 
mal forces operating to impede labor mobility. First, the 
regulations pertained only to workers in the state sector 
of the economy. The regulations dealing with contract 
labor, moreover, applied only to new workers who had 
entered the labor force since 1986. The limited scope of 
the regulations clearly reflected compromises between 
policy-makers who sought to preserve the permanent 
employment system and those who wanted to place all 
employment on a contractual basis. '* 

By October 1988, state enterprises were reported to 


'4Gordon White, “The Politics of Economic Reform in Chinese Industry: 
The Introduction of the Labour Contract System,” The China Quarterly, 
September 1987, p. 366. 
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have employed 8.05 million contract workers, account- 
ing for 8.3 percent of their total labor force.'® Indica- 
tions are, however, that the contract system met with re- 
sistance on the part of workers and managers alike, 
thus diluting its effectiveness. In many instances, enter- 
prise managements have apparently treated contract 
workers no differently than permanent workers with life- 
long job tenure; preliminary reports also indicate that it 
is almost as difficult to dismiss a contract worker upon 
the expiration of his or her contract as it is to dismiss a 
permanent worker. '© 

After a decade, the reformers appear not to have 
made much of a dent in altering the fundamental con- 
ception that it is the duty of a socialist state to make sure 
that no one is unemployed, at least within the urban 
sector of the economy. The 1986 regulations provided 
an institutional mandate for the release of workers, but 
they also demonstrated a continued commitment by 
the state not only to provide a safety net but also to 
arrange for alternative employment. Even workers dis- 
missed for dereliction on the job had the right to be 
reassigned to another position. 

Pervasive attitudes about job rights, moreover, were 
reinforced by a host of structural factors that operated 
to constrain the dismissal of labor. The failure of the re- 
form movement to carry through a program of restruc- 
turing that would tie financial accountability to enter- 
prise productivity—thus allowing for the continued 
existence of what the Hungarian economist Janos Kor- 
nai has labelled “soft budget constraints”—reduced 
the motivation of enterprise managers to trim their labor 
force.'’ Authorities were loath to impose bankruptcy, '® 
and in Shenyang, city officials instead developed a 
“new formula” that sought to merge bankrupt firms with 
stable companies so as to protect workers from the fate 
of unemployment. '? 

The paternalistic role of the state was further indicat- 
ed inits continued dominance over the process of labor 
allocation. Table 3 illustrates that in 1988, almost 90 
percent of urban job seekers were still receiving work 
assignments from the state, in either the state or the col- 
lective sector. Only 10.5 percent of those listed as new- 
ly employed found work in the private sector of the 
economy. 

The evidence suggests, however, that enterprise 
managers were not wholly immune to pressures to 
economize and that by the late 1980's, they were using 
their discretionary powers to make cost-cutting deci- 
sions about hiring, which had an effect on the composi- 
tion of the labor force. First, it appears that state enter- 
prises were hiring more temporary workers. Chinese 
sources rarely comment on the number of temporary 
workers in the labor force, but Hilary Josephs has esti- 
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mated that temporary workers accounted for approxi- 
mately 13 million people, or 13.5 percent of the total la- 
bor force in state enterprises in 1988, up from 8.8 mil- 
lion people, or 10.1 percent of the total state labor force 
in 1984.2° 

Second, enterprise managements began to display 
a widespread reluctance to hire women, citing, among 
other things, the extra costs associated with the pay- 
ment of maternity benefits.2’ Chauvinistic attitudes, 
more candidly expressed than in the past, contributed 
to the conviction that men should have priority over 
women in hiring and were more deserving of placement 
in state-sector jobs, especially under conditions of la- 
bor surplus. By the mid-1980’s, some in the leader- 
ship—including high-ranking cadres within the 
ACFTU—were suggesting that women should retire 
from the labor force to become full-time housewives, in 
order to a alleviate China’s unemployment problem.?? 
By the late 1980's, several steps had already been taken 
to reduce women’s job security and benefits. Chinese 
enterprises lowered the job tenure of female employ- 
ment by granting women up to seven years of maternity 
leave (usually remunerated at 70 percent of basic pay 
but without bonuses or subsidy payments) and encour- 
aged women to retire from the labor force as early as at 
the age of 40.8 

Women were acknowledged to constitute a major- 
ity—reportedly as high as 80 percent in some cities—of 


'SBritish Broadcasting Corporation, Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London-hereafter, SWB), FE/033 B2/3, Dec. 13, 1988. 

'®See Deborah Davis, “Chinese Social Welfare: Policies and 
Dilemmas,” The China Quarterly, September 1989, pp. 577-97; William Bryd 
and Gene Tidrick, “Factor Allocation and Enterprise Incentives: China's 
Industrial Reform,” in Gene Tidrick amd Chen Jiyuan, Eds., China’s Industrial 
Reform, New York, Oxford University Press, 1987, p. 69; also see SWB, 
FE/0246 B2/4, Sept. 2, 1988. 

'7See Janos Kornai, ‘‘Resource-Constrained Versus Demand- 
Constrained Systems,” Econometrica (Chicago), No. 4, 1979, pp. 801-19; 
and idem, Economics of Shortage, 2 vols., Amsterdam, North Holland, 
1980. 

'®Nicholas D. Kristof, “Socialism Grasps a Stick: Bankruptcy in China,” 
The New York Times, Mar. 7, 1989. 

'Ibid.; SWB, FE/0002 B2/7, Nov. 5, 1988, and FE/0238 B2/9, Oct. 15, 
1988. On bankruptcy and mergers, see also Dorothy J. Solinger, ‘Capitalist 
Measures with Chinese Characteristics,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), January-February 1989, pp. 22-25. 

0Hilary K. Josephs, “Labor Reform in the Workers’ State: The Chinese 
Experience,” Journal of Chinese Law (Lincoln, NB), Fall 1988, pp. 212, 255. 

*"See, for example, reports on the adverse financial consequences for 
Chinese enterprises associated with hiring female labor, China Daily (Beijing), 
Mar. 26, 1988, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 30, 1988, p. 39; and Xinhua, Oct. 22, 

1988, in ibid., Oct. 25, 1988, pp. 38-39. 

“2For a discussion of attempts in the 1950's to persuade women to retire 
from the labor force through the promotion of a ‘Housework Is Glorious” 
campaign, see Delia Davin, Women Work: Women and the Party in 
Revolutionary China, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1979, pp. 110-11, and 
170-73; and idem, “The Implications of Some Aspects of CCP Policy 
Toward Urban Women in the 1950's ,” Modern China (Beverly Hills, CA), 
October 1975, pp. 369-371. 
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those waiting for work, and they were also apparently 
more susceptible to layoffs. According to a 1987 
ACFTU investigation of 660 state and collectively- 
owned enterprises, 62.5 percent of the workers dis- 
missed were women, with the number ranging as high 
as 80 percent in some heavy industry enterprises.*4 

By the late 1980’s, Chinese press reports were re- 
plete with examples of discriminatory treatment of 
women in hiring, e.g., apreference to hire less-qualified 
males than more-qualified females. Curiously, despite 
considerable public discussion of the problem, pub- 
lished statistics do not confirm an increase in discrimi- 
nation against women in hiring, at least as of 1988. Until 
then, women were still depicted as constituting a rising 
percentage of the total labor force as well as a rising 
percentage of employees in the state sector of the 
economy.*° It is this author's sense that the problem is 
intensifying and that the statistics are lagging some- 
what behind the trend. 


Wage reform vs. egalitarianism. China’s reformers 
sought to overcome the Maoist predilection for egalitar- 
ianism in wages. The goal was to increase income in- 
equality as a means of providing just rewards for differ- 
ential contributions of socially productive labor under 
conditions of scarcity. Ironically, the effort apparently 
led to an increase, rather than a decrease, in egalitarian 
methods of wage distribution in state enterprises. Even 
CCP General Secretary Jiang Zemin acknowledged 
this phenomenon in an article otherwise devoted to ex- 
cessive income differentiation, which appeared in the 
July 1989 issue of the party theoretical journal Qiushi: 
“The problem of egalitarianism has not been settled. In 
fact, it is growing in certain sectors, particularly in state- 
run enterprises.”° 

Operating in an environment of incomplete fiscal re- 
form and soft budget constraints, enterprises devel- 
oped an incentive structure that relied more on the car- 


23See Jingji ribao (Beijing), Aug. 24, 1988, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, JPRS Report: China (Washington, DC—hereafter, 
JPRS-CAR), Oct. 5, 1988, pp. 31-32; Xinhua, Oct. 22, 1988, in FBIS-CHI, 
Oct. 25, 1988, pp. 38-39; China Daily, Mar. 18, 1989, in JPRS-CAR, Apr. 18, 
1989, p. 29; and Xinhua, Oct. 23, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 24, 1989, p. 34. 

*4China Daily, Mar. 18, 1989. The trade union survey revealed that only 
5.3 percent of enterprise managers expressed a willingness to hire women for 
jobs that could be performed by either sex. Even in the textile industry, 
where women have traditionally constituted a majority of the work force, 
75 percent of the managers questioned indicated a preference for male 
labor. See also FB/S-CHI, Sept. 7, 1988, pp. 31-32; Xinhua, Mar. 10, 1989, in 
ibid., Mar. 14, 1989, pp. 55-56; and SWB, FE/0617 B2/4, Nov. 18, 1989. 

25in 1988, women comprised 37.0 percent of the total employed; the 
percentage of women employed in the state sector rose from 31.5 percent in 
1981 to 33.4 percent in 1988, at a time when the share of state sector 
employment in the national labor force was in decline (seeTable 3). See 
Zhongguo tongji nianjian, 1989, pp. 101, 122; People’s Republic of China 
Yearbook, 1984, Beijing, Xinhua Publishing House, 1984, p. 758. 
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rot than the stick, as reflected in the profusion of bonus 
payments and the maintenance of a highly subsidized 
system of employee benefits for permanent workers in 
state enterprises. Rather than use their increased finan- 
cial authority for productive investment, enterprise 
managers tended to join forces with workers to wrest 
funds from the center for distribution to the labor force 
in a relatively egalitarian manner.2’ 

From 1978 to 1988, the share of bonuses in the total 
wage bill rose from 2.3 percent to 17.2 percent, and the 
share of subsidies, from 6.5 percent to 21.4 percent for 
workers and staff in state enterprises.*® The percent- 
age of investment funds allocated to nonproductive 
projects jumped considerably with the loosening of fi- 
nancial accountability in state enterprises, rising from 
20.9 percent of investment in capital construction in 
1978 to 45.5 percent in 1982 before dropping to 33.1 
percent in 1988; large outlays were directed toward 
housing construction.*? Attempts to place a cap on the 
dispersal of bonuses often led to elaborate circumven- 
tions on the part of enterprise managements.°° 

Deeply embedded collectivist norms, moreover, im- 
peded attempts to widen salary differentials. Bonuses 
tended to be paid out on a relatively equal basis, and 
worker opposition helped limit efforts to reintroduce 
piece-work, which had been vilified during the Cultural 
Revolution era. In 1988, piece rates constituted 9.4 per- 
cent of the total wage bill in state enterprises.°' 


Extending the reach of labor policy. Despite the limit- 
ed impact of reform on patterns of employment and dis- 
tribution within state or large-scale collective enter- 
prises, reform measures did contribute significantly to 
the transformation of economic relationships in other 
sectors of the economy. This is seen in the growth in 
small-scale collectively-owned units, the proliferation 
of rural enterprises, and the development of private 
forms of labor activity. In these areas of the economy, 


6 Jiang Zemin, “Diligently Abolish the Phenomenon of Unfair 
Distribution in Society,’ Qiushi (Beijing), June 16, 1989, p. 5. Although Jiang 
devoted most of his attention to the problem of increasing income 
disparity between those on state salary and those outside the state sector, he 
clearly also targeted his remarks at the “stubborn disease of 
egalitarianism” within the state sector. 

27Andrew G. Walder, “Factory and Manager in an Era of Reform,” The 
China Quarterly, June 1989, pp. 242-64: also idem, “The Informal Dimension 
of Enterprise Financial Reforms,” in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, China's Economy Looks to the Year 2000, Vol. 2., Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, pp. 630-45. 

87hongguo tongji nianjian, 1989, p. 130. 

*°China Statistical Abstract, 1989, Westport, CT, Praeger, 1989, p. 61. 
°°See, for example, Thomas T. Wong, “The Salary Structure, Allowances 
and Benefits of a Shanghai Electronics Factory,” The China Quarterly, March 

1989, pp. 140-41. 
3'Z7hongguo tongji nianjian, 1989, p. 130. 
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which tended to operate according to the dictates of 
market forces, bankruptcies were an everyday occur- 
rence, job security was minimal, unemployment com- 
pensation benefits were typically nonexistent, and 
working conditions were often appalling. 

The dualistic division of the labor force, as the re- 
search of Andrew Walder has demonstrated, was not 
new, but the effect of the reforms was to create an in- 
creasingly differentiated employment structure in the 
PRC, which placed a larger proportion of the labor 
force outside of the direct purview of the state.°* More- 
over, in contrast to the laissez-faire approach to these 
issues in the Maoist era, the post-1978 leadership 
—while also concentrating on effecting changes in the 
dominant state sector—displayed a greater attention to 
developing a comprehensive system of labor adminis- 
tration that would set policy on a national basis and ex- 
tend the scope of labor legislation. The construction of 
such a system was still in the planning stages at the 
time of the Tiananmen debacle, but its basic features, 
sketched in broad outline, are readily discernible. 

Chinese reformers envisioned the establishment of a 
unified system of social security benefits that would 
have shifted responsibility from the enterprise to the 
state, with lowered levels of coverage but extension of 
coverage to those outside of the state and large-scale 
collective enterprises (even so, it was candidly ac- 
knowledged that inequities in the levels of remunera- 
tion would exist).°9 For example, the “Provisional Regu- 
lations Governing Private Enterprises in the PRC,” 
issued in June 1988, specified that private enterprises 
enroll their staff and workers in social insurance pro- 
grams “when conditions apply.’** By the late 1980's, a 
series of experimental schemes, primarily in the area of 
pension reform, had been set up. These typically re- 
quired enterprises to make contributions to a fund ad- 
ministered by local labor insurance departments. Such 
procedures, if actually implemented, promised as well 
to alleviate the financial burden of enterprises that hired 
a large percentage of women or anticipated having a 
rising numbers of retirees, while curbing the consump- 
tionist tendencies of other enterprises by stripping 


%2See Walder, “Communist Neo-Traditionalism, and ‘The Remaking of 
the Chinese Working Class: 1949-1981',” Modern China, January 1984, 
pp. 3-48. 

it was estimated in 1986 that approximately 80 million workers in state 
enterprises and 20 million workers in large collective enterprises received the 
welfare benefits provided under the 1954 labor insurance regulations; if 
so, this left excluded from participation in the social welfare system some 13 
million workers in the state sector and about 14 million workers in the 
collective sector, in addition to the workers in private and villlage and township 
enterprises. See “Social Security Reforms,” Social and Labour Bulletin 
1987, Geneva, International Labour Organization, pp. 154-55. 

“Xinhua, June 28, 1988 in SWB, FE W/0037 C/1, Aug. 3, 1988. 
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them of control over the allocation of welfare funds.°° In 
December 1988, Minister of Labor Luo Gan announced 
the goal of establishing within five years the basic 
framework of a renovated social insurance system pro- 
viding for medical care, retirement pensions, and un- 
employment benefits “compatible with the level of the 
productive forces and the state of coexistence of vari- 
ous Ownership systems.’%° 

Second, having presided over the explosive growth 
of sectors of the economy driven by the operation of 
market forces, the reformers were confronted by issues 
pertaining to workers’ rights that were more easily 
evaded by the Maoist regime. There seems little doubt 
that the marketizing impetus of the reforms contributed 
to an increase in practices injurious to workers, as re- 
flected in an increase in industrial accidents, a rise in 
the employment of child labor, and excessive demands 
that employees work long overtime hours. Institution of 
the economic responsibility system in the 1980's led 
enterprises to emphasize production and profit targets 
over work safety.?7 

The worst working conditions to be found were in 
China's rural enterprises, where safety precautions 


°SFor reports on efforts and policy recommendations to centralize the 
administration of maternity benefits, see China Daily, Mar. 26, 1988, p. 3; and 
Xinhua, Sept. 16, 1989, in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 27, 1989, p. 29. 

°°SWB, FE/0333 B2/4, Dec. 13, 1988. 

87Xinhua, Mar. 26, 1986, in FBIS-CHI, Apr. 1, 1986, p. K/27; FBIS-CHI, 
Dec. 7, 1988, p. 46; and Beijing Review, July 17-23, 1989, pp. 23-24. 
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were often wholly absent. This was especially the case 
in the coal mining industry, where coal supply short- 
ages spurred the establishment of thousands of rural 
mines operated by townships or private entrepreneurs. 
By 1988, rural mines accounted for 35 percent of na- 
tional output, but safety standards and productive 
techniques in these mines were reported to resemble 
those of 18th-century England. Estimates were that six 
times as many miners were killed in accidents in town- 
ship mines as in state-owned mines.°° 

The increased commercialization of the Chinese 
economy also led to an increase in the employment of 
workers under the age of 16. This phenomenon was 
particularly prevalent in coastal regions and Special 
Economic Zones, and in township enterprises, private 
businesses, and the shops of self-employed entre- 
preneurs in the countryside. In some township enter- 
prises, children were reported in 1988 to constitute 20 
percent of the total number of employees.°? Indications 
were, moreover, that the majority of under-age employ- 
ees were girls. These same township and private en- 
terprises were also more likely to compel employees to 
work extended hours, as were enterprises that were 
based on foreign investment, particularly funds sup- 
plied from Hong Kong, Macau, or overseas Chinese. 
There were cases chronicled of workers forced to re- 
main at their jobs for up to 24 hours at a stretch. 

To its credit, the Chinese leadership elected not to 
write off workers in the secondary sectors of the econo- 
my as unfortunate but unavoidable casualties of the 
process of industrialization. Rather, the leadership—in 
response to presure from an increasingly emboldened 
press, which was engaging in Western-style investiga- 
tive journalism and reporting cases of labor abuse— 
opted to condemn such practices as infringements of 
workers’ rights. 

The vigor of the regime’s response should not 
be overestimated; Chinese policy-makers essentially 
sought to deal with evidence of abuses in the work- 
place through the enactment of regulations, an ap- 
proach that was largely piecemeal and reactive rather 
than initiatory. More important, the state had only limit- 
ed ability to enforce regulations and ensure compli- 
ance at the local level. Nonetheless, the efforts by 


38South China Morning Post (Hong Kong), June 22, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, 
June 22, 1988, pp. 33-34; and FB/S-CHI, Aug. 7, 1989, p. 51. The death rate in 
private mines was apparently even higher; according to the Ministry of 
Energy, 17 miners died for every million tons of coal mined in private mines 
compared with 2.3 miners who were estimated to die for every million tons 
of coal mined in state-owned mines. 

38China Daily, Nov. 5, 1988; also FB/S-CH/, Mar. 14, 1989, pp. 55-56. 

4°See Qiushi, No. 11, Dec. 1, 1988, pp. 32-36; and Xinhua, Mar. 4, 1988, 
in FBIS-CHI, Mar. 7, 1988, p. 69. 
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China’s leadership to institutionalize protective labor 
regulations seem to have been guided by a vision 
founded on the assumption that the leadership had 
certain responsibilities for the workers’ welfare under 
socialism. 

A series of regulations extended the scope of state 
involvement beyond its traditional focus on the state 
sector of the economy. “Provisional Regulations for 
Trade Union Safety Inspectors” were promulgated in 
1985, followed in 1987 by “Provisions for Strengthening 
Labor Protection in Village and Township Enterprises.” 
Following reentry into the International Labour Organi- 
zation (ILO) in 1983, China also emerged as a leading 
spokesperson within that forum for the development of 
labor standards appropriate to workers in small and 
medium-sized enterprises.*' In April 1989, Beijing was 
the site of an ILO symposium on labor protection, work- 
ing conditions, and trade unions. 

The 1986 “Provisional Regulations on Hiring,” the 
1987 ‘Provisions for Strengthening Labor Protection 
Work,” and various edicts on hiring in the Special Eco- 
nomic Zones unequivocally set the age limit for employ- 
ment at 16. Beginning in the late 1980's, the Chinese 
government began to issue a series of circulars prohib- 
iting the employment of under-age labor for all units 
and individuals throughout the country. The most re- 
cent of these, issued in November 1988, provided for 
stiff fines and the eventual closure of enterprises found 
in violation of the law.*? In 1988, the “Provisional Regu- 
lations Governing Private Enterprises in the PRC” at- 
tempted to set standards for work in private enter- 
prises. The regulations mandated a 16-year age 
minimum for hiring, an eight-hour workday, the adop- 
tion of state regulations on labor protection, and, as 
noted above, the institution of social welfare benefits 
when applicable. 

These regulations, however, were essentially stop- 
gap measures; their passage bore testimony to the lack 
of a comprehensive labor law in the PRC. As ACFTU 
Vice-Chairperson Zhang Ruiyang noted in frustration in 
1987, application of sanctions against enterprises that 
made egregious use of overtime was almost impossi- 
ble since such practices were not technically illegal.4° 
Work on preparing a codified labor law had begun in 
the 1950’s but was abandoned upon the triumph of 
Maoist over Soviet-derived values. The proposal was 
resurrected by Deng Xiaoping in 1979, and the Ministry 
of Labor was ordered to begin work on the compilation 


4'See Sha Ye's speech on the topic in Proceedings of the International 
Labour Organization, 72nd Session, Geneva, ILO, 1986. 

42China Daily, Nov. 5, 1988. 

48Gongren ribao (Beijing) Mar.4, 1987. 
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of aset of labor laws. Ten years later, the law was still in 
the drafting stages, the apparent victim of a highly polit- 
icized jurisdictional dispute among different bureau- 
cratic interests. 


Increasing the workers’ voice. Beginning in 1978, 
Chinese reformers embarked on a simultaneous quest 
to establish and strengthen institutional structures 
charged with the task of representing workers’ rights 
and demands and to expand the participatory role of 
staff and workers within the enterprise. These were part 
of amore general effort to introduce more pluralism into 
Chinese decision-making. In his keynote address at the 
Ninth Congress of a revived ACFTU in 1978, Deng 
Xiaoping singled out enterprise democratization as a 
central component of Chinese labor policy.** Subse- 
quently, attempts were made to institute enterprise 
elections, to resurrect the system of workers’ con- 
gresses as representative meetings of enterprise staff 
and workers, and to redefine the role of the trade union 
organizations to allow them greater operational autono- 
my in order to cater to the needs of the workers. The 
Chinese pursuit of enterprise democratization, howev- 
er, appears to have viewed democracy more as a prag- 
matic means of attaining reform goals—including shor- 
ing up regime legitimacy and increasing productive 
efficiency—than as an end in itself. 


The trade unions. Beginning at its Ninth Congress, 
the ACFTU began to reassess its operations in the Mao- 
ist era, and to rehabilitate leaders of the 1950’s, such as 
Li Lisan and Lai Ruoyu, who had been purged for 
“economist” and “syndicalist” errors. In the revised 
scheme of things, the trade union's first responsibility 
was no longer to focus on production but to promote the 
welfare of the workers, a task which, it was recognized, 
required a certain degree of independence from the 
party. This shift gained impetus from events unfolding 
in Poland in 1980 with the birth and later the legalization 
of Solidarity as an independent trade union. In an Octo- 
ber 1980 report, Liao Gailong, a staff member of the 
Policy Studies Office of the Central Committee (and a 
Close, if more liberal, associate of Deng Xiaoping), 
made the connection explicit: 


We all know what happened in Poland. If we do not 
Change our course, the same things will happen to 
us. Will the working class not rise in rebellion? There- 
fore, our trade unions and mass organizations must 


“4Zhongguo gonghui dijiuci quanguo daibiao dahui zhuyao wenjan 
(Principal Documents of the Ninth Congress of the All-China Federation of 
Trade Unions), Beijing, Gongren chubanshe, 1978, p. 4. 
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be thoroughly reformed, and the masses of workers 
must be allowed freedom and democracy in electing 
their own trade union leaders and Officials of the lead- 
ing bodies, so that the masses of workers will be able to 
form their own trade unions.*° 


Subsequent trade union policy failed to live up to the 
high hopes expressed by reformers in the fall of 1980. 
This was a consequence of the ongoing political strug- 
gle between reformist and more conservative factions 
within the leadership. The Central Committee Work 
Conference in December 1980 issued a set of instruc- 
tions on trade union work that made it clear that the 
sanctioning of a greater operational independence for 
the unions did not in any way indicate a dissolution of 
ties binding the unions to the party. This was a severe 
blow to the reformists and set the tone for the develop- 
ment of labor policy in the 1980’s. 

Hard-liners and reformers alike were concerned by 
the outbreak of strikes and labor unrest in China in 
1980-81. According to diplomatic sources in Beijing, 
there were 20-30 demonstrations and strikes in autumn 
1980.*° Labor unrest in the industrial cities of Wuhan 
and Taiyuan culminated in attempts to establish inde- 
pendent trade unions as the Poles had done.*’ Deng 
Xiaoping, in good dialectical fashion adhering to goals 
of economic reform even while maintaining an ideologi- 
cal orthodoxy in political matters, stressed mainte- 
nance of party control lest the Polish situation repeat it- 
self in China.*® Reformers like Liao Gailong took the 
view that increased liberalization and expression of 
worker interests within the system was preferable to 
driving the workers to devise alternative structures out- 
side of the system. 

By 1983, reformist elements within the Chinese lead- 
ership had managed to weather the ideological on- 


48Ch'ishih nientai (Hong Kong), March 1981, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 15, 1981, 
p. U/11. On Liao Gailong's relationship to Deng Xiaoping, see Andrew J. 
Nathan, “Chinese Democracy in 1989: Continuity and Change,” Problems 
of Communism, September-October 1989, p. 18. 

46The New York Times, Apr. 14, 1981. 

4’For a discussion of strikes in Wuhan, see ibid., Jan. 30, 1981; The 
Guardian (Manchester), Jan. 30, 1981; AFP in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 20, 1981, p. H/l; 
and AFP in FBIS-CHI, Jan. 29, 1981, p. P/1. For a discussion of strikes in 
Taiyuan, see AFP in FBIS-CHI, Mar. 3, 1981, p. R/l; The New York Times, 
Mar. 5, 1981, p. 8; and The Washington Post, April 30, 1981. Reports of 
other strikes in the PRC are noted in SWB, FE/6715 B11/4-6, May 5, 1981; The 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Feb. 24, 1981; The Los Angeles 
Times, Nov. 1, 1981; and China Daily, Oct. 8, 1981, in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 9, 1981, 
pr @/ie 

48In July 1981, for example, Deng Xiaoping noted: “There is a 
complicated social and historical background to the Polish issue. We have to 
draw lessons from it. One of the lessons is that we must maintain party 
leadership and the socialist system.” Quoted in Ryosei Kokubun, “The Politics 
of Foreign Economic Policy-Making in China: The Case of Plant 
Cancellations,” The China Quarterly, March 1986, p. 30. 


slaught of the “spiritual pollution” campaign and to gain 
the upper hand in the formation of trade union policy. 
The revised trade union constitution, unveiled at the 
10th ACFTU Congress that year, noted for the first time 
the importance of independence in trade union work.*? 
Although the clause guaranteeing the right to strike had 
been removed from the Chinese constitution in 1982, 
an action evidently taken in response to the Polish cri- 
sis, Chinese trade union leaders began to indicate that 
the ACFTU could legitimately support strikes and even 
initiate them under certain limited conditions.°° Adopt- 
ing the rather disingenuous position that the lack of a 
constitutional guarantee to strike should not be taken to 
indicate that strikes in China were prohibited nor that all 
strikes were illegal, ACFTU Executive Committee mem- 
ber Wang Jiachong noted on the eve of the 10th ACFTU 
Congress that Chinese unions could support strikes in 
exceptional cases, such as those involving industrial 
safety.°' This theme was amplified by ACFTU Chair- 
man Ni Zhifu in an interview in early 1984, in which he 
specified that the responsibility for organizing such a 
strike would rest with the unions, a position that re- 
ceived formal sanction later that year in a trade union 
resolution stating that “trade unions should support 
workers in exercising their rights to boycott those who 
direct production in violation of regulations.”°2 
Moreover, many of the regulations promulgated after 
1978 were crafted with the aim of increasing the trade 
union’s institutional role in the enterprise. Regulations 
on workers’ congresses, adopted in 1986 (see below), 
as had the provisional regulations of 1981, identified the 
unions as the organizational force behind the establish- 
ment of representative congresses of staff and work- 
ers; the 1986 “Provisional Regulations on the Dismissal 
of Delinquent Employees” required the consent of the 
trade union before dismissing a worker; the 1987 “Pro- 
visional Rules on Handling Labor Disputes” specified 


48Zhongguo gonghui dishici quanguo daibiao dahui zhuyao wenjan 
(Principal Documents of the 10th Congress of the All-China Federation of 
Trade Unions), Beijing, Gongren chubanshe, 1983, p. 51. 

©The freedom-to-strike clause was ignored in the midst of a criticism 
movement that culminated in 1980 with the eradication of the “four big 
freedoms” (the right of citizens to speak out freely, to air their views fully, to 
hold great debates, and to write big-character posters) from the Chinese 
constitution. The freedom to strike did not come under attack until after the 
founding of Solidarity. On the latter issue, see Xinhua, Aug. 26, 1982, in SWB, 
FE/7661 B/11/1, Aug. 28, 1982; Chiishih nientai, No. 6, 1982, p. 62, in Joint 
Publications Research Service, China Report: Political, Sociological, and 
Military Affairs (Washington, DC), No. 81777, Sept. 15, 1982, pp. 122-24; 
and Harry Harding, op. cit., p. 182. 

5'FBIS-CHI, Feb. 20, 1983, pp. K/9-10. Also see Publications Research 
Service, China Report: Economics (Washington, DC—hereafter, JPRS-CEA), 
No. 84762, Nov. 16, 1983, pp. 48-49; and The New York Times, Oct. 24, 
1983. 

°2Zhongbao (New York), Feb. 20, 1984; and JPRS-CEA, No. 85-008, 
Jan. 26, 1985, p. 123. 
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that trade union representatives should sit on enter- 
prise mediation committees and on local arbitration 
committees set up to resolve labor disputes; and the 
1988 “Law on the State-Owned Industrial Enterprise” 
reaffirmed the obligation of the trade union to represent 
the interests of staff and workers and to ‘‘conduct its 
work independently according to law.’°? 

The end goal of trade union reform appeared to have 
been the transformation of the unions into genuine in- 
terest groups with influence in the elaboration of policy 
at both the national and local levels. Such a scenario 
was outlined, for example, by ACFTU Chairman Ni 
Zhifu at the 11th ACFTU Congress in October 1988, in 
his proposal that trade unions play a role in the enact- 
ment of legislation pertaining to the interests of workers, 
for example, laws covering minimum wages, working 
hours, employment protection, and social welfare and 
unemployment benefits.°4 

By the time of the 11th ACFTU Congress, however, it 
was evident that the most basic goals of trade union 
policy had not been met during a decade of reform, that 
the unions had not managed to free themselves from a 
slavish subservience to the party, and that aspects of 
reform policy—in particular, the devolution of decision- 
making powers to the enterprise management—had 
unintended adverse repercussions for the unions. In 
spring 1988, Ni Zhifu candidly acknowledged the in- 
ability of the unions to counter worker alienation: 


Our trade union is more like a “government-run or- 
ganization,” which has seldom played an indepen- 
dent role in organizing activities representing its spe- 
cial features as a mass organization, since it has long 
been affected and fettered by the party’s “centralized 
leadership,” an administrative structure characterized 
by overcentralization of power, and undue emphasis 
on keeping trade union operations in line with social 
interests. Meanwhile . . . the trade union has failed to 
safeguard more effectively the workers’ legitimate 
rights in the economic and political fields, to give 
fuller play to the initiative of the vast numbers of work- 
ers in socialist construction by mobilizing and uniting 
them =! aa%2 


This disappointing trade union performance was a 
reflection of the constraints imposed both from above 
and from below. The Chinese leadership's concern that 
the unions possessed the theoretical, if highly unlikely, 


°8FBIS-CHI, Apr. 26, 1988, p. 43. 

°4Gongren ribao, Oct. 30, 1988. 

°®Liaowang (Beijing), Overseas edition, Apr. 25, 1988, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, May 6, 1988, p. 21. 
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capability to realize a nationwide mobilization of work- 
ers was evident in the issuance of ACFTU regulations in 
1984 specifying that “national, transregional, and 
transindustrial mass activities should by all means be 
discouraged.’°° Similarly, a reluctance to grant in- 
creased powers to the unions apparently contributed to 
the bureaucratic deadlock that stalled the promulga- 
tion of a new trade union law. The law, envisioned as a 
replacement of the 1950 law on trade unions, which by 
the 1980’s had become hopelessly out of date, sought 
to incorporate a substantially enhanced role for the 
unions in the administration and initiation of social wel- 
fare policy. This ensured the opposition of a coalition of 
enterprise managers and ministerial officials, who, 
fearing a diminution of their own authority, charged that 
the law would have the effect of making the unions too 
powerful. Ten years in the drafting, the Trade Union 
Law was reported to have undergone no fewer than 100 
amendments by 1988, reflecting the strength of objec- 
tions raised over the years.°’ Attempts to place the law 
on the agenda of the National People’s Congress in 
spring 1989, an action that reportedly owed “much to 
the fact that the government had drawn lessons from 
the current trade union movements in Poland and other 
socialist countries,” were derailed by the violent official 
reaction to the pro-democracy movement.°® 

But whatever the trials of reform-oriented cadres in 
the top echelons of the ACFTU, they functioned in a 
more hospitable environment than their counterparts 
positioned at the local level, within the enterprises. Cri- 
tiques of union performance that had emerged by the 
late 1980’s quite correctly focused on the failure to im- 
plement policy at the grass-roots level. For all the in- 
junctions that the trade unions should assume an inde- 
pendent operational existence, the maintenance of 
traditional authority relationships within the enterprises 
continued to place the unions in a position of servile de- 
pendence on the enterprise management, or rather, on 
the enterprise party committee. Interlocking director- 
ates worked to ensure that a member of the enterprise 
party committee (often also the assistant factory man- 
ager) served on the enterprise trade union committee, 
typically as its chairman.°? The party, moreover, largely 
continued to exercise its traditional prerogative to make 
personnel appointments within the trade union appara- 
tus and to dictate the content of trade union policy. 


*€Xinhua, Dec. 27, 1984, trans. in JPRS-CEA, No. 85-008, Jan. 26, 1985, 
p. 123. 

S’FBIS-CHI, Oct. 31, 1988, p. 31. 

*8The quote is from Chen Yu, chairman of the ACFTU's law advisory 
committee. See FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 6, 1989, p. 32. 

°°See, for example, the articles criticizing this practice in Gongren ribao, 
Apr. 13, 1988. 
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Decentralization of authority to enterprise managers 
under the reform process, moreover, left enterprise 
unions highly vulnerable to managerial dictates and 
lessened union capacity to establish vertical ties within 
the ACFTU. To put it baldly, enterprise managers often 
saw the unions as eminently dispensable structures 
with little functional utility for the enterprise. Faced with 
the task of administrative streamlining, managers be- 
gan to use the unions as a sort of repository for surplus 
cadres unwanted elsewhere in the system—often the 
aged and the technically incompetent—cr, conversely, 
to transfer competent union cadres to other administra- 
tive duties within the enterprise, either permanently or 
temporarily. It was not unknown for managers to use 
their newly expanded prerogatives to eliminate the en- 
terprise trade union entirely as an administrative entity 
and merge its duties with other administrative depart- 
ments and transfer its trade union cadres to other 
posts. By the mid-1980’s, the trade union press was re- 
plete with examples of this sort of behavior, which in- 
creasingly engaged the direct attention of union lead- 
ers.©° By most counts, China’s unions fared poorly even 
in comparison with unions in other socialist societies 
that Wels not known as paragons of pluralist expres- 
sion. 


Workers’ congresses and enterprise elections. Ef- 
forts at enterprise democratization largely concentrat- 
ed on expanding the role of the unions to include serv- 
ing as a representative voice for the workers, but there 
were also experiments with the election of enterprise 
managements and the establishment of elected wor- 
kers’ congresses. The workers’ congresses were not 
new to the Chinese enterprise, but rather constituted a 
revival of structures established after 1949. Primarily 
constituted as representative meetings of elected staff 
and workers at the enterprise level (depending on size, 
workshops could establish their own congress), the 
congresses were conceived of by the reformers as a 
fundamental means of incorporating staff and workers 
directly into genuine participation in enterprise deci- 
sion-making. This approach, which received prominent 


See, for example, Ni Zhifu, in Renmin ribao, Apr. 30, 1988; Gongren 
ribao, Feb. 20 and Apr. 18, 1988; and letters to the editor in Gongren ribao, 
Apr. 13, 1988. For specific comments made at the 11th ACFTU Congress, 
see the editorial on the opening of the congress in Renmin ribao, Oct. 22, 
1988; and Ni Zhifu’s Work Report in Gongren ribao, Oct. 30, 1988. 

51See the comments by David Granick comparing Chinese and Soviet 
trade union performance in Chinese State Enterprises: A Property Rights 
Analysis, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1990, p. 238. For further 
information on unions in the Soviet Union and other socialist states, see Blair 
Ruble, Soviet Trade Unions, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1981; and Blair Ruble and Alex Pravda, Eds., Trade Unions in Communist 
States, Boston, Allen and Unwin, 1986. 
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play in Renmin ribao and Chinese economic journals in 
the latter half of 1980, envisioned a tripartite division of 
powers in the enterprise among the party, the manage- 
ment, and the elected workers’ congress. In their most 
liberal incarnation, these reform proposals suggested 
that the workers’ congresses replace the party as the 
repository of policy authority over enterprise opera- 
tions, that the management restrict itself to control of 
day-to-day operations, and that the party retire to the 
second line, from where it would continue to exercise a 
supervisory authority but would primarily focus on polit- 
ical and ideological work.®* Such a system was actually 
adopted at selected keypoint enterprises on an experi- 
mental basis during 1980.°° 

The proposal that the workers’ congresses assume 
policy authority over enterprise operations differed 
both from the Maoist practice of party control and the 
Soviet-style practice of managerial control. It most like- 
ly was inspired by the Yugoslav model of self-manage- 
ment.®* Proponents of the approach, however, ap- 
peared to have had a limited interest in worker 
participation for its own sake; the appeal of the format 
lay in the curbs that it set on the party. As such, the pro- 
posal was destined not to survive the political shift to- 
ward ideological conservatism at the December 1980 
Central Committee Work Conference. The “Provisional 
Regulations Concerning Congresses of Workers and 
Staff Members in State-Owned Industrial Enterprises,” 
promulgated in June 1981, by and large provided for 
the reconstitution of the workers’ congresses in their 
pre—Cultural Revolution format; they definitely were to 
be subject to the authority of the enterprise party com- 
mittee. These regulations were superseded in 1986 by 
the permanent “Regulations on Workers’ Congresses 
of State-Run Industrial Enterprises,” which did not, 
however, involve any substantive changes. 

According to the regulations, the workers’ congress- 
es are to meet twice a year, typically as bodies com- 
posed of elected representatives of staff and workers. 
Two key functions of the congresses are to conduct in- 
vestigations into enterprise operations and to exercise 
supervision over the enterprise management. Over the 


®See, for example, Tian Fang et al., Jingji yanjiu (Beijing), No. 3, 1981, 
pp. 28-35; Jingji guanli (Beijing), No. 4, 1981, pp. 42-44; Ma Hong, Renmin 
ribao, Nov. 20, 1980; Jiang Yiwei, Jingji guanli, No. 11, 1980, pp. 14-22; 
and Wang Mengkui, Jingji yanjiu, No. 1, 1981, pp. 37-44. 

®8See Jingji quanli, No. 4, 1981, pp. 42-44; Renmin ribao, Nov. 20, 1980; 
and Tian Fang et al., loc. cit. 

®4For a discussion of the influence of the Yugoslav model on Chinese 
reformers, see Nina Halpern, ‘Learning from Abroad: Chinese Views of the 
East European Economic Experience, January 1977—June 1981,” Modern 
China, January 1985, pp. 77-109. For illustrations of Chinese interest in the 
Yugoslav system, see Meng Yunjeng, Jingji yanjiu, No. 12, 1978, 
pp. 53-59; and Pang Chuan, Jingji guanli, No. 7, 1980, pp. 13-18. 
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course of the 1980's, the workers’ congresses often 
were identified as the appropriate body to deal with 
such questions as allocation of housing and distribu- 
tion of social insurance benefits within the enterprise. 
Although the regulations only mandated that workers’ 
congresses be established in state-owned industrial 
enterprises, all state enterprises were enjoined to form 
their own workers’ congresses, as were collective en- 
terprises. At the end of 1988, some 382,000 enterprises 
were reported to have established workers’ congress- 
es. Such bodies were almost universal among state- 
owned industrial enterprises and the norm in large 
state-owned enterprises outside the industrial sector.©° 

As a matter of practical application, however, the ca- 
pacity of the workers’ congresses to function as a forum 
of worker participation was highly circumscribed. Al- 
though granted extensive authority on paper, the con- 
gresses were, on closer examination, essentially pow- 
erless structures with the ability to pass resolutions but 
not to implement them. As with the unions, the enter- 
prise party committee played a central role in orches- 
trating workers’ Congress proceedings, from the auto- 
matic placement of a member of the enterprise party 
committee on the congress’s presidium, to the selec- 
tion of delegates to fill electoral slates as representa- 
tives, to the setting of the congress agendas. 

These same mechanisms of control also served to 
ensure that the party retained control over experiments 
conducted after 1978 at some enterprises in electing 
managers and other administrative cadres, aS a com- 
ponent of enterprise democratization. By 1988, some 
10 percent of enterprises were said to be practicing a 
system of electing administrators to their posts. 

At the same time, the trade unions also began to ex- 
periment with elections that afforded a modicum of 
choice. At the 11th ACFTU Congress, in 1988, members 
of the Executive Committee of the ACFTU were elected 
for the first time from a slate of candidates (240 in all) that 
was larger than the number of seats to be filled (229). 

Reform enthusiasm for the institution of elections 
seems to have peaked in the early 1980’s and to have 
received declining attention in the later years of the de- 
cade. By the mid-1980’s, it appeared that many enter- 
prises that had originally conducted elections to their 
management had abandoned the practice, while in 
other enterprises, the elections were an empty ritual de- 
void of genuine choice.®’ A similar fate also befell many 
of the workers’ congresses, as reform advocates shift- 


6° Almanac of China's Economy. 1989, Beijing, Jingji guanli chubanshe, 
1989, p. Y-320. 

People’s Republic of China Yearbook, 1988, Beijing, Xinhua 
Publishing House, 1988, p. 148. 

®’See David Granick, op. cit. p. 240. 
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ed their predominant attention to the task of reviving the 
trade unions.°8 


Worker Grievances and 
the Pro-Democracy Movement 


What brought Beijing’s workers to participate in the 
1989 pro-democracy movement? On the whole, stu- 
dents did not appear to share the same political agen- 
da with workers, who typically expressed less interest 
in abstract political ideals than in the economic strug- 
gles of everyday life. Both, however, seemed to be 
united in a common rage against the corruption ram- 
pant in China’s ruling party. The question of what pre- 
cise combination of factors propelled the workers into 
action is complex, but dissatisfaction with economic 
conditions appears to have been their key grievance. 

At first glance, a decade of reform seemed to have 
brought a new prosperity to China’s workers. They had 
higher incomes and the ability to purchase food items 
and consumer goods previously unavailable for mass 
consumption. This phenomenon seemed to validate 
Deng Xiaoping’s formula for basing legitimacy on 
meeting consumer aspirations and tended to obscure 
the tensions engendered by reforms. It did, however, 
give rise to a revolution of rising expectations, and 
by the late 1980’s, cracks which could not be easily 
patched up had begun to form in the reform edifice. In 
short, China’s urban workers began to experience 
some of the adverse effects characteristic of the diffi- 
Cult transition from a static centrally-managed supply- 
driven economy to a reliance on market mechanisms 
—for example, high levels of corruption, widening in- 
come differentials among various social groups, and 
chronic price inflation. 

Although egalitarian methods of wage distribution re- 
mained entrenched in sectors of the economy under 
the direct or indirect supervision of the state plan, i.e., in 
the state and collective enterprises,°? the reform move- 
ment did effect other changes in the traditional system 
of distribution in China that challenged deep-seated 
assumptions about status hierarchies and the relation- 


81m autumn 1988, Gongren ribao printed a number of letters that 
pointed out in graphic detail the inadequacies of the performance of the 
workers’ congresss at the grass-roots level. 

®°Not only was there a narrowing of differentials in the state sector in the 
latter part of the period, but differentials in wage levels between the state and 
collective sectors remained relatively constant, with the latter at 78.6 
percent of the former in 1978 and 77 percent in 1988. These figures are 
derived from Zhongguo tongji nianjian, 1989, pp. 138, 149. The average 
annual wage of workers in units of joint ownership was 29 percent higher than 
that for workers in state enterprises in 1988. 


ship between occupational groups. Urban dwellers ex- 
pressed resentment and jealousy regarding the in- 
creased prosperity of peasants, especially those living 
in the suburbs of the cities.’° The reforms also spurred 
the growth of new occupational groups in China which, 
although small in number, often were able to earn far 
higher wages than workers in the state enterprises. 
Tales of private entrepreneurs earning tens of thou- 
sands of yuan a year and more were common and con- 
trasted sharply with the 1988 average annual wage of 
1,747 yuan for salaried staff and workers.’' In Shang- 
hai, for example, the average annual income of private 
entrepreneurs was estimated to be over 5,000 yuan a 
year in 1988, with 10 percent earning over 10,000 yuan 
on a yearly basis. ’* By the end of the 1980’s, the wage 
differentials between similar jobs were often consider- 
able: for example, bus drivers (in the state sector) were 
reported to be earning one-tenth the income of taxi cab 
drivers (operating in the private sector).’? 

The promise of higher-paying jobs sparked an exo- 
dus out of the public sector—e.g., teachers became 
waiters—but it also led to widespread resentment over 
perceived inequities in distribution, especially among 
intellectuals, whose salaries lagged behind those of 
persons engaged in manual labor. Efforts by the state 
to place a cap on wage differentials by legislative 
means were largely unsuccessful, and income dispari- 
ties between owners and employers in the private sec- 
tor were increasing with a rise in the scale of produc- 
tion.’* Thus the emergence of forms of a commodity 
economy began to have a destabilizing effect on the 
traditional distribution system without, however, giving 
rise to fundamental changes within the system itself. 

Discontent over widening wage differentials was 
compounded by the emergence, since 1985, of an ac- 
celerating price inflation. The inflation rate was calcu- 
lated at 18.5 percent in 1988 and 27.5 percent in the 
first quarter of 1989, although unofficial estimates ran 
considerably higher. ’° Subsidies provided by the state 
to offset price rises were not sufficient to prevent a de- 
cline in the standard of living for many urban dwellers. 
According to Wang Houde, a vice-chairman of the 
ACFTU, more than 50 percent of urban families may 


See Walder, “The Political Sociology... ,” p. 34. 

This figure is an average based on average annual wages in the state, 
collective, and joint-ownership sectors of the economy. See Zhongguo tongji 
nianjian, 1989, p. 138. 

72 Jiang Zemin, loc. cit., p. 6. 

’3Gongren ribao, July 8, 1988. 

’4For a discussion of wage differentials in the private sector, see Jingji 
cankao (Beijing), Nov. 14, 1988, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 7, 1988, pp. 32-36. 
’SAFP, Feb. 3, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 4, 1989, p. 47; and The New York 

Times, June 14, 1989. 
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have suffered a decline in real income in 1988, with an 
estimated 25-30 percent of workers in China existing on 
a subsistence level.’® The inflationary spiral of prices in 
China seems to have exacerbated antagonisms and 
the sense of relative deprivation over widening differen- 
tials in incomes felt by those at the lower end of the 
earnings scale. Concern over wage disparities in- 
creased as wages peaked and then began to decline, 
and as enterprises had to cut back on once nearly 
automatic bonuses. 

Although inflation in China was modest compared to 
that found elsewhere in the Third World, China’s work- 
ers had become accustomed to decades of price sta- 
bility, which had long been touted as one of the advan- 
tages of the socialist system. In China, as was the case 
elsewhere within the communist world, rising prices 
threatened the implicit social contract between the 
state and its working class, under which workers sup- 
ported the regime in return for guarantees of economic 
security. Similarly, Chinese urban dwellers, condi- 
tioned to view the right to employment as a near-sacred 
tenet of socialism, reacted with hostility to the state’s 
announcement in spring 1989 that it would only be able 
to provide jobs for half of the 10 million people seeking 
work that year.’” 

When Chinese workers could find no institutional out- 
let for their grievances, the failure of China’s efforts at 
democratization became apparent. Although China’s 
leaders had envisioned enterprise democratization as 
a means of increasing the workers’ sense of identifica- 
tion with the system, the inability of either the workers’ 
congresses or the trade unions to act as a forum for the 
expression of workers’ interests doubtless contributed 
to the workers’ sense of alienation from the regime. 

At the same time, as a result of the reforms, a small 
but growing number of urban dwellers working in the 
private sector of the economy found themselves in the 
hitherto anomalous position of being urban residents 
without a workplace unit, or danwei—the grass-roots 
arm of the state that provides its members with an array 
of goods and services while simultaneously functioning 
as amechanism of political control. Even in state enter- 
prises, the pattern of controls that had created an insti- 
tutional culture of worker dependence on the enterprise 
and its management was weakening. ”® 

The coalescence of these factors contributed to the 
growing number of outbreaks of labor unrest. Although 
these outbreaks were small in number and impact, they 
provoked concern among China's leaders, who began 
to speak openly of the “risks of reform.’ According to 
the ACFTU, there were 97 strikes in China in 1987 and 
more than 100 in 1988, the largest involving 1,500 work- 
ers in a textile mill in Zhejiang province and the longest 
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a three-month walkout by 1,100 workers in a medical 
appliance factory in the northwest of China.’ Union of- 
ficials candidly attributed the strikes mainly to strains 
generated by the reform process. They cited discon- 
tent over price rises and present wage levels, over 
problems in wage distribution and perceptions of unfair 
differentials in remuneration, and over infringements of 
the rights of workers.®° 

Thus, there was fertile ground for worker respon- 
siveness when the student demonstrators took to the 
streets in spring 1989. The possibility that students and 
intellectuals might seek a Polish-style coalition with 
workers was recognized by China’s leaders. Party octo- 
genarian Chen Yun wrote a letter to Deng Xiaoping in late 
April 1989 in which he stated: “We must take strong 
action to suppress the student movement. Otherwise, it 
will only grow bigger and if the workers join in, the con- 
sequences will be unimaginable.’ 

Despite the leadership's fears, the escalation of the 
student protests into a mass movement appears to 
have been more in spite of than due to student efforts to 
broaden the societal basis of participation. Betraying a 
traditional Chinese elitism, the students initially argued 
against worker participation in the protests. Even at a later 
date, students refused to allow the founders of the Beijing 
Workers’ Autonomous Federation to set up their tents 
near those of the students in Tiananmen Square.®* 

Regardless, the participation of workers in the move- 
ment on a large scale clearly raised the political stakes 
for the leadership, which sought to defuse worker in- 
volvement through a mixture of coercion, persuasion, 
and outright bribes in the form of bonuses to workers 
who pledged to stay on the job. The regime reserved its 
harshest words of criticism for the efforts of small 
groups of workers to establish independent trade 
unions. In the short span of several weeks in late May 
and early June, autonomous unions were established 


“From comments by Wang Houde, vice-chairman of the ACFTU, to the 
National People’s Congress on March 29, 1989, as reported by Xinhua, 
Mar. 29, 1989, in FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 30, 1989, p. 23. The figures cited on the 
decline in urban income were said by Wang to exceed the 34.9 percent 
estimate of the State Statistical Bureau for 1988. 

‘China Daily, May 8, 1989. 

’®For a discussion of the dynamics of the original system, see Walder, 
Communist Neo-Traditionalism . .. ; for an analysis of factors contributing to its 
loss of control, see idem, ‘The Political Sociology. . . .” 

’SEBIS-CHI, Sept. 6, 1988, p. 36, Oct. 25, 1988, pp. 21-22, and Feb. 4, 
1989, p. 47. 

®°See, for example, the comments by ACFTU Chairman Ni Zhifu and Ye 
Qinghe, amember of the ACFTU Secretariat, in FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 6, 1989, p. 32, 
and Oct. 25, 1988, pp. 21-22. 

®'South China Morning Post, May 4, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, May 4, 1989, 

p. 29, 

®2See Merle Goldman, “Vengeance in China,” The New York Review of 
Books, Nov. 9, 1989, p. 5; and South China Morning Post, July 21, 1989, in 
FBIS-CHI, July 21, 1989, p. 14. 
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in Beijing, Shanghai, Changsha, Tianjin, Hangzhou, 
Hefei, Hohhot, Guizhou, Jinan, Nanchang, Lanzhou, 
Nanjing, Xian, and Zhengzhou, with more than one 
union springing up in several cities.°° The best known 
of these was the Beijing Workers’ Autonomous Federa- 
tion, established on May 19, 1989, which claimed a 
membership of 3,000 workers.®* Small in membership 
(mostly consisting of young males)®° and lacking in or- 
ganizational coherence, these groups nonetheless 
posed a clear ideological challenge to the positions of 
both the party and the ACFTU. In its Provisional Char- 
ter, the Beijing Workers’ Autonomous Federation 
stressed its intent to operate as an “entirely indepen- 
dent autonomous organization” and defined as one of 
its key functions “monitoring the performance of the 
Chinese Communist Party.” Rejecting the traditional 
function of the unions as administrators of welfare, the 
federation promised, as akey principle, to “address the 
political and economic demands of the workers.’’°° 
With traditional controls breaking down in China, 
cadres within the ACFTU itself became increasingly 
emboldened to present their case against the leader- 
ship. Reform forces within the ACFTU had been bol- 
stered by the unexpected appointment of Zhu Houze to 
the number-two position in the trade union hierarchy as 
a vice-president and the first secretary at its 11th con- 
gress, in October 1988. Zhu was an outsider with no 
previous experience in trade union work, but he was a 
respected intellectual and a close associate of Hu Yao- 
bang. By spring 1989, Zhu seemed to be eclipsing 
the veteran leader Ni Zhifu as the dominant figure of the 
ACFTU. Journalists from the ACFTU’s newspaper, 
Gongren ribao (Workers’ Daily), expressed support for 
the students’ demands for freedom of the press and the 
reinstatement of Qin Benli, who had been fired as editor 
of the liberal Shanghai World Economic Herald. The 
publication in Workers’ Daily in April 1989 of an article 
praising Hu Yaobang reportedly so enraged President 


88Among the cities that witnessed the birth of multiple autonomous 
unions were Beijing, Shanghai, Hefei, and Xian. FB/S-CH/ and SWB are good 
sources of information about specific autonomous unions in China through 
their translations of provincial radio broadcasts in June 1989 banning 
autonomous labor activities. See SWB Far East transcripts for June 13-16, 
19-21, 23-24, and 28, 1989; and FB/S-CHI, June 12-16, 22, 27-28, and July 
31, 1989. Also see News From Asia Watch (New York), Nov. 15, 1989; and 
Chen-chang Chiang, “The Role of Trade Unions in Mainland China,” 
Issues and Studies (Taipei), February 1990, pp. 75-98. 

®4South China Morning Post, June 2, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, June 2, 1989, 
pads 

85 prominent exception to this male predominance was Lu Jinghua, a 
member of the Beijing Workers’ Autonomous Federation, who coordinated the 
union's broadcast station in Tiananmen Square and escaped from China 
after the massacre. 

®6Punishment Season: Human Rights in China After Martial Law, New 
York, Asia Watch, 1990, pp. 39-40. 
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Yang Shangkun that he pressed for the removal of its 
author or the closure of the paper.®’ Staff members of 
the ACFTU joined in with other Beijing cadres taking 
part in pro-democracy marches. Even after the publi- 
cation of the April 26th editorial in People’s Daily con- 
demning the student movement as illegitimate, the 
ACFTU indicated its support for the students. A five- 
point statement issued by the ACFTU on May 18 noted: 


The vast number of the students’ patriotic, democrat- 
ic, and progressive demands for promoting democra- 
cy and law, combatting corruption and government 
profiteering, and expediting economic and political 
reforms have received widespread sympathy from the 
working masses. The All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions strongly urges the principal leading members 
of the party Central Committee and the State Council 
to make prompt arrangements for face-to-face dia- 
logue with representatives of students and to take ef- 
fective measures and actual steps to put an end to 
the students’ hunger strike as soon as possible.®® 


Similar, but more strongly worded statements were is- 
sued by provincial-level trade union committees in Hu- 
nan and Shanghai.®? Moreover, the ACFTU donated 
100,000 yuan to the Beijing Committee of the Red 
Cross to be used for medical treatment for students 
participating in the hunger strike.2° 


Post-Tiananmen Labor Policy 


Although the evidence is inconclusive, the leader- 
ship’s decision to impose martial law on May 20 was 
possibly precipitated by the growing militancy of Chi- 
na’s workers and open signs of defiance by the ACFTU. 
Even before the crackdown on June 4, workers came in 
for harsher treatment at the hands of the regime than 
the students. On May 30, three leaders of the Beijing 
Workers’ Autonomous Federation were detained by the 
police for questioning.2' On June 2, the group was la- 
beled ‘“‘counter-revolutionary,” although it was not for- 
mally outlawed until June 8. As a journalist noted on the 
occasion of the arrest of four workers in Shanghai: 


87Ching Pao (Hong Kong), June 10, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, June 9, 1989, 
p. 25. According to this report, Ni Zhifu defended the publication of the 
article. 

88FBIS-CHI, May 22, 1989, p. 80. 

89ibid., May 25, 1989, pp. 55-56, and May 18, 1989, p. 56. 

ibid., May 18, 1989, p. 76, and May 19, 1989, p. 35. AFP reported, 
incorrectly, that the ACFTU donated 200,000 yuan to the hunger strikers; see 
FBIS-CHI, May 18, 1989, p. 56. 

°'The Washington Post and The New York Times, May 31, 1989. 


Among some 500 protesters who staged a sit-in 
strike at the Beijing police headquarters on May 30, 
1989, after the overnight disappearance of three 
leaders of the Beijing Workers’ Autonomous Federa- 
tion. 


—Reuters-Bettman. 


“These people said the same things that the students 
were saying. Their crime was to be workers rather than 
intellectuals.”2° The tents of the Beijing Workers’ Auton- 
omous Federation were the first target of attack when 
the PLA forces arrived in Tiananmen Square on June 4. 

Subsequently, workers have constituted the majority 
of those detained and arrested, have been subject to 
the worst conditions of detention, and have been more 
likely to have received harsh prison terms than the stu- 
dents or intellectuals. All persons whose executions 
were publicized by the government have been identi- 
fied as workers, peasants, or unemployed; no student 
or intellectual is known to have been executed.°3 The 
regime, moreover, has devoted considerable energy to 
arresting workers connected with the establishment of 
independent trade unions. At present, leading figures 


| of independent trade unions established in Beijing, 


Shanghai, Nanjing, Xian, Hangzhou, Hefei, and Hohhot 
have been reported to be under arrest; little information 
about the fate of these individuals has been available.% 

In July 1990, however, it was announced that Han 
Dongfang, the leader of the Beijing Workers’ Autono- 


%Hong Kong Standard, June 1, 1989, in FBIS-CHI, June 1, 1989, p. 21. 
For further elaboration of this point, see Walder, “The Political Sociology... ,” 
OG HCH Dude; 

For further details, see Punishment Season, p. 37-40. 

For further information, see News from Asia Watch, Nov. 15, 1989; and 
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mous Federation would be brought to trial later in the 
year. Although Han, who was arrested without publicity 
in June 1989, had been formally charged in the spring 
with “counter-revolutionary” propaganda and incite- 
ment, it was now announced that he would be tried on 
criminal charges, presumably so as to portray him as 
an ordinary criminal rather than a political dissident in 
the style of Wei Jingsheng.°° Reportedly, Han was held 
in solitary detention before being transferred to Banbu- 
qiao prison, a notorious pretrial detention center. Al- 
though the more lenient treatment accorded students 
and intellectuals in large part reflects their greater sta- 
tus and superior connections, both domestic and inter- 
national, it would appear that the residual fear among 
the Chinese leadership of the potential for organized in- 
dustrial unrest also accounts for some of the ferocity 
that the regime has displayed in its treatment of the 
workers. 


Redefining party—trade union relations. |n the after- 
math of Tiananmen, the resurgent conservatives within 
the CCP also turned their wrath upon the ACFTU, seek- 
ing to bring it back into line as a docile instrument of the 
party. They removed Yan Mingfu from the CCP Central 
Committee Secretariat in late June, and passed re- 
sponsibility for the administration of trade union policy 
to Ding Quangen, a member of the conservative fac- 
tion. Also in June 1989, a disciplinary ‘work committee” 
was installed in the ACFTU to investigate the activities 
of federation members during the events of the spring. 
The fall of Zhao Ziyang spelled misfortune for Zhu 
Houze, who was reportedly one of 10 main targets of 
criticism in the aftermath of the Tiananmen events.°° Al- 
though physically present, Zhu played no role at the 
July 1989 meeting of the ACFTU Presidium, and he was 
formally removed as vice-president and first secretary 
at the December 1989 meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the ACFTU Presidium. He was replaced by Yu 
Hongen, a former minister of the Coal Ministry. Addi- 
tionally, Yang Xingfu was placed on the Executive 
Committee. Both Yu and Yang are believed to be politi- 
cal allies of Li Peng.?’ According to the Hong Kong 
press, Zhu has been held responsible for ACFTU ac- 
tions in support of the pro-democracy movement. Re- 
portedly, Li Peng singled out the ACFTU and the Stone 
Corporation as the “logistics headquarters for the 
counterrevolutionary rebellion and turmoil,” accusing 


* South China Morning Post, July 30, 1990, in FBIS-CHI, July 30, 1990, 
p. 24. 

Chao Liu (Hong Kong), Nov. 15, 1989, trans. in JPRS-CAR, Mar. 5, 
1990, p. 24. 

°”South China Morning Post, Dec. 26, 1989, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 3, 1990, 
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Leaders of the Beijing 
Workers’ Autonomous 

Federation: above, Han 
Dongfang; at the right, Lu 
Jinghua, the coordinator of 
radio broadcasts from 

Tiananmen Square. 


—Asian-American Free Labor Institute 
and American Postal Workers’ Union. 


Zhu of guiding the ACFTU on the road of Poland’s Soli- 
darity trade union.%® 

Athough Zhu’s removal was a blow to reform forces 
within the ACFTU, the circumstances of his departure 
suggest that the power struggle between conservative 
and reform forces in the CCP is far from resolved. Un- 
like trade union leaders removed in the 1950's, Zhu has 
not been exposed to public criticism for his actions, 
nor, apparently, has it been possible for the conserva- 
tives to launch a full-scale purge of Zhu’s supporters 
from the trade union apparatus. 

The eclipse of Zhu opened the way for the political re- 
surgence of Ni Zhifu, who has overseen a reorientation 
of the trade unions that has been essentially retro- 
gressive. Once again, the federation is initiating 
1950’s-style campaigns to effect economies and in- 
crease production and to encourage workers to submit 
rationalization proposals. Socialist emulation has made 
a comeback. Workers have to contend with the resur- 
rected Iron Man of the Daqing oil fields, as well as the 
ubiquitous Lei Feng. Certain explicitly Maoist themes 
have also returned to center stage: the importance of 
political and ideological education has been under- 
lined as a priority in trade union work and the “red” vs. 
“expert” dichotomy has made a reappearance in criti- 
cisms of the excessive elitism and emphasis on exper- 
tise prevalent in the reform movement. All of these 
themes, however, have been subordinated to the major 
preoccupation, indeed obsession, of China’s leader- 
ship in the development of union policy in the post- 
Tiananmen era: the reassertion of political controls and 
party leadership over union operations. 


The Third Meeting of the Presidium of the 11th 
ACFTU Congress, held in July 1989, delivered a sting- 
ing indictment of the autonomous trade unions and an 
implicit rebuke to union cadres for insufficient vigilance 
in resisting attempts to form them. The basic premise of 
the meeting was straightforward: no trade unions op- 
posed to the CCP will be allowed to be established in 
China, and all trade unions must work under the leader- 
ship of the party. 

These themes were amplified in a “Circular of the 
CCP Central Committee on Strengthening and Improv- 
ing Party Leadership over the Work of Trade Unions, 
the Communist Youth League, and Women's Federa- 
tions,” issued on December 21, 1989, but not pub- 
lished until January 31, 1990.%9 It stressed use of the 
technique of interlocking directorates to tighten party 
controls over units of the mass organizations at the 
grass-roots level. Party committees were enjoined to 
“study and decide important issues in the work of the 
trade unions, the CYL, and women’s federations in vari- 
ous localities, to recommend to them principal respon- 
sible candidates to be put up for elections, and to coor- 
dinate the relationships that these bodies have with 
government departments and with one another.” The 
circular also indicated that the party committees at a 
given level were to have more say in the actions of 
counterpart trade union, CYL, and women’s groups 
than would higher-level bodies in the respective organ- 


°8Chiushih nientaih (Hong Kong), Mar. 1, 1990, in JPRS-CAR, Apr. 30, 
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izations’ hierarchies. '°° 

In essence, the circular was a formal repudiation of a 
decade of reform efforts that had sought to remove the 
party from its position of preeminent authority and to ex- 
pand the base of decision-making in Chinese soci- 
ety.'°' This has left the unions bereft of the fundamental 
plank of their reform-era platform, with little of sub- 
stance to fill in the gap. Certain vestiges of reform policy 
do remain. The draft Trade Union Law reemerged as an 
item on the political agenda at the April 1990 meeting of 
the ACFTU Presidium, and union leaders have on occa- 
sion tried to speak out to protect workers from the detri- 
mental effects of the government retrenchment policy. 
But, by and large, empty rhetoric has been substituted 
for the concrete programs and critical assessments of 
union performance that had become commonplace 
during the reform period. 

To the hard-liners in the Chinese leadership, howev- 
er, the bankruptcy of current union policy is preferable 
to the formulation of an alternative that might provide an 
opportunity for reformist elements in the ACFTU to reas- 
sert their influence. As the Central Committee circular 
pointedly warned: ‘On no account is any organization 
allowed to engage in political advocacy against the 
party. By no means will any political organization op- 
posing the four cardinal principles or undermining state 
power be allowed to exist.” 197 


The state of labor reform. On June 9, 1989, in his first 
public speech after the debacle of Tiananmen, Deng 
Xiaoping assured the cadres of martial law units that he 
had no intention of abandoning China’s decade-long 
experiment with economic reform.'°? But the events of 
June 1989 had given increased power in top party ech- 
elons to individuals more conservative than Deng. They 
sought to move China back toward a reliance on the 
plan, rather than the market, as the chief regulator of 
economic activity. They moved to impose constraints 
on the operation of private and village and township en- 
terprises in the form of higher levels of taxation and re- 
duced access to credit and material supplies, and 
slowed, if not stopped altogether, the momentum of 
market-oriented reform in the state sector of the econo- 
my. Since Tiananmen, the Chinese leadership has 
shown its fundamental disinterest in promoting the 
measures that would compel state enterprises to be- 
come financially self-sufficient, an indication of the 
strength of the conviction that the state sector of the 
economy should be the primary beneficiary of state in- 
vestment funds and subsidies. '°4 

By early 1990, however, it was evident that the con- 
servatives’ course of action, combined with the contin- 
ued application of the austerity program instituted in 


autumn 1988, was contributing to falling living stan- 
dards for many of China's working people. The auster- 
ity program had reduced the rate of inflation to single- 
digit figures in the latter half of 1989, and inflation fell to 
amodest 4.1 percent for the first five months of 1990. '°° 
The costs of the economic retrenchment policy to work- 
ers were, however, high and included rising numbers of 
layoffs, reduced wages, the elimination of bonuses, 
and the institution of a highly unpopular measure forc- 
ing workers to donate a percentage of their wages to- 
ward the purchase of government bonds as a means of 
reducing the budget deficit. 

Moreover, the conservatives’ move to reduce the 
scope of operations of private and village and township 
enterprises demonstrated more ideological zeal than 
foresight, inasmuch as it flooded an already overbur- 
dened urban labor market with some 8 to 9 million dis- 
placed workers.'°° The overall dimensions of layoffs 
and unemployment aré hard to come by, as figures dif- 
fer considerably even among government depart- 
ments. Some 3.78 million blue- and white-collar work- 
ers in the state and collective sector were reported to 
have been laid off in 1989, a trend that has continued 
into 1990.'°” In April 1990, the State Statistical Bureau 
reported a reduction of 1.4 million people on the gov- 
ernment payroll for the month, almost 1 million of them 
through retirement.'°° In all, the Ministry of Labor, ex- 
pected that in 1990, some 11 to 12 million people would 
be searching for employment in China’s cities, with 
only an estimated 6 million job vacancies available. '°9 
Workers in the collective sector have been hurt even 
more by the economic downturn than have their counter- 


100Xinhua, Jan. 31, 1990, loc. cit., p. 5. 

'01See the article by Yu Yunyao on the role of the party in the enterprise 
in Qiushi, Feb. 1, 1990, pp. 12-17. 

102/bid, p. 6. For a discussion of party efforts to institute personnel 
changes in the YCL and the women's federation (in addition to the trade 
unions) see Qian Su, Chao Liu, Feb. 15, 1990, in JPRS-CAR, May 17, 

1990, pp. 32-35. The “four cardinal principles” stressed by China's leaders 
today are a commitment to Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought, 
upholding the leadership of the Communist party, following a socialist course 
in economic development, and preserving the existing structure of the 
Chinese state. 

103FB/S-CHI, June 27, 1989, pp. 8-10. 

'04A\though estimates of the number of state enterprises operating at a 
loss run in the thousands, it was only in December 1989 that the first state- 
owned enterprise in China was declared bankrupt. See Xinhua, Dec. 6, 
1989, in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 11, 1989, p. 38. Zhongguo Tongxun She (Hong Kong) 
reported on Nov. 18, 1989, that three enterprises in China had been 
declared bankrupt, but provided no further identification of the enterprises as 
to name or type. See SWB, FE/0622 B2/7, Nov. 24, 1989. 

'0SCE/ Database (Beijing), June 26, 1990, in FB/S-CHI/, June 27, 1990, 
pp. 33-34. 

'06Tai Ming Cheung, “Looking for Work," Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong), July 19, 1990, p. 49. 

'°7China Daily, Apr. 19, 1990. 

'8Ibid., June 11, 1990. 

108T ai Ming Cheung, loc. cit., p. 49. 
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parts in state enterprises. The latter tend to be cushioned 
by subsidies, benefits, and relief payments under the 
1987 “Provisional Rules on Insurance for Employees of 
State-Owned Enterprises Awaiting Employment.” 
Despite the repressive political atmosphere, Chi- 
nese workers have not been universally silenced. They 
have openly protested worsening economic conditions, 
on a number of occasions since June 1989. Over 600 
cases of industrial unrest were reported to have oc- 
curred in China in the second half of 1989. In late 1989, 
large-scale strikes and demonstrations took place in 
the cities of Luoyang in Henan province and Zhuzhou in 
Hunan province; these are believed to have been 
sparked by unemployment and wage reductions. In 
both cities, moreover, underground labor unions were 
reported to have been established. In Beijing, the most 
serious labor action involved hundreds of laid-off con- 
struction workers who staged a demonstration in Janu- 
ary 1990 at the Ministry of Water Resources protesting 
the thousands of worker layoffs that the Ministry had put 


into effect throughout the country.''° Despite official. 


denials of such events, workers in more than 30 cities in 
China were reported to have sought permits in the later 
part of 1989 to demonstrate against worsening eco- 
nomic conditions, with small-scale marches said to 
have taken place in Chengdu and Wuhan.""' 

These actions suggested to China's leaders a deep- 
seated disaffection among workers that, unless allevi- 
ated, poses a serious threat to social stability. Evidence 
of worker discontent has helped to discredit the eco- 
nomic course pursued by the conservatives and to 
strengthen the position of the reformers in the Chinese 
leadership. It has also triggered a series of concession- 
ary government measures that violate the economic 
objectives of conservatives and reformers alike. Start- 
ing in December 1989, the State Council has issued a 
series of directives that attempt to improve the material 
circumstances of white- and blue-collar workers. State 
enterprises were directed to pay workers, including 
those who had been laid off, a full 100 percent of their 
base wages; regional administrations were instructed 
to provide adequate levels of industrial production and 
employment at enterprises under their supervision; and 
banks were requested to provide credit to factories to 
pay workers. In the first half of 1990, the government 
took further measures to ease its austerity program, 


"South China Morning Post, Mar. 9, 1990, in FBIS-CHI, Mar. 9, 1990, 
pp. 26-27. Other protests in Beijing have included a short-lived demonstration 
at the Beijing Capital Iron and Steel Plant over the elimination of bonuses, 
and a sit-in at the Beijing Public Security Bureau in January 1990. 

"See South China Morning Post, Jan. 5, 1990 in FBIS-CHI, Jan. 5, 
1990, pp. 29-30; Zhongguo Tongxun She, Feb. 27, 1990, in FBIS-CHI, 
Feb. 28, 1990, p. 42; and Tai Ming Cheung, loc. cit., p. 49. 
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making credit more readily available in a bid to raise 
production. 

Similarly, the leadership’s sensitivity to the possibility 
that unemployed workers might take to the streets has 
contributed to its decision to loosen restrictions over 
the operation of private and village and township enter- 
prises at the beginning of 1990. In January 1990, Pre- 
mier Li Peng gave a speech that grudgingly conceded 
the necessity of continuing to develop the village and 
township enterprises.''* The legal status of these col- 
lectively-owned enterprises received additional confir- 
mation in July 1990 when regulations governing their 
operation went into effect. The Ministry of Labor has fur- 
ther called upon local governments to back the devel- 
opment of individual and collective enterprises through 
preferential policies of funding and taxation.''? 

By the summer of 1990, there was increasing evi- 
dence of aresurgence of reformist ideas within the Chi- 
nese leadership, reflected in the resurrection of discus- 
sions about price reform, the development of a strategy 
for developing coastal areas, and the conversion of 
state enterprises to joint-stock companies, all mea- 
sures identified with Zhao Ziyang.''* Indications that 
China's leaders are seeking to make increased use of 
market mechanisms does not, in itself, add up to a co- 
herent economic strategy or guarantee a solution to 
China’s economic woes, but it does indicate the inabil- 
ity of the conservatives to turn back the clock on a 
decade of Chinese reform efforts or to devise a feasible 
alternative. 

Moreover, in the year since Tiananmen, the Chinese 
leadership has sought to adapt to its own ends, rather 
than to dismantle, the incipient efforts of the reformers 
to institutionalize the process of labor reform legisla- 
tively. The labor initiatives promulgated during the re- 
form era have been left undisturbed, and other initia- 
tives that were clearly in the administrative pipeline 
before Tiananmen have subsequently been promulgat- 
ed. The most notable of these are the “Provisional Reg- 
ulations on the Hiring of Temporary Workers in State- 
Owned Enterprises,” released in October 1989, which 
also specify working conditions, the provision of medi- 
cal benefits, and social insurance eligibility for short- 
term workers in state enterprises.''® 

The current leadership has tended to retain those 


"12See Qiushi, March 16, 1990, pp. 6-9. 

"'3China Daily, Apr. 19, 1990. 

'4See the series of articles by Willy Wo-lap Lam in the South China 
Morning Post on May 3, 1990, in FB/S-CH/, May 3, 1990, pp. 19-20; June 3, 
1990, in FBIS-CHI, June 5, 1990, pp. 29-30; July 23, 1990, in FB/S-CHI, 
July 23, 1990, p. 21; and Aug. 1, 1990, in FB/S-CHI, CHI, Aug. 2, 1990, 
pp. 26-27. 

“'SSWB, FE/W0204 C/3, Nov. 22, 1989. 
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measures that were designed to restructure the ser- 
vices that provided a safety net to workers on state sal- 
ary. To the extent that schemes to institute a system of 
unemployment insurance and to reform medical care 
and retirement benefits are still under consideration, 
the focus is on employees of state enterprises. 

What has been lost is a concern for the situation of 
workers on the periphery of the national economy. The 
regime has made no effort to address such problems 
as Child labor, the indiscriminate extension of working 
hours, and hazardous working conditions in private 
and rural enterprises. The once lively discussion of 
such issues, moreover, has disappeared from the Chi- 
nese press. China’s conservative leaders appear will- 
ing to countenance a dualistic division of the Chinese 
labor force and the differentiation in privileges and 
status that such a structure perpetuates. 

That labor issues have not been definitively resolved, 
however, is suggested by the apparent continued 
deadlock over the formulation of anew labor law. In No- 
vember 1989, it was announced that the first set of labor 
laws of the PRC would be submitted to the State Coun- 
cil and the National People’s Congress in 1990.''© De- 
spite subsequent references to the law by officials with- 
in the Ministry of Labor and the ACFTU, there is no 
indication to date that the legislation is likely to make it 
past the drafting stage. 


Conclusions 


In 1978, Deng Xiaoping endorsed a program of re- 
form that sought to win workers’ acceptance through an 
unabashed appeal to their material interests. The 
Dengist assessment at the time acknowledged the 
bankruptcy of Maoist ideological tenets as a source of 
regime support. A decade later, the Deng leadership 
finds itself borrowing shamelessly, if not from Mao, at 
least from Marxism-Leninism in insisting on the leading 
role of the party in trade union operations. Considering 
the failure of the reform efforts to set the unions perma- 
nently on amore independent path, the practical differ- 
ence in trade union operations before and after Tianan- 
men may be only a matter of degree. But the fact 
remains that the current theoretical conceptualization 


"China Daily, Nov. 28, 1989; and Xinhua, Nov. 28, 1989, in 
JPRS-CAR, Dec. 21, 1989, pp. 23-24. 

"Wen Wei Pao (Hong Kong), June 16, 1990, in FB/S-CHI, June 18, 
1990, p. 30. 
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of the role of the unions is more conservative than at any 
time during the reform decade. Likewise, the reform 
goal of enterprise democratization, pragmatic though it 
may have been in its conception, has been jettisoned. 

In other areas of reformist labor policy, the impact of 
the post-Tiananmen leadership has been less pro- 
nounced. To a large extent, reform policy was not suc- 
cessful in altering the structure of employment or distri- 
bution within the state sector of the economy and, 
despite rhetoric to the contrary, never seriously threat- 
ened the security of workers who had come to view as 
virtual entitlements the package of benefits traditionally 
channeled to them through the enterprises. The Chi- 
nese reformers did, however, preside over a process of 
transforming production and ownership relations out- 
side of the dominant state and large-scale collective 
sectors of the economy, Jeading to an increased differ- 
entiation in the labor force. Despite their initial efforts, 
the conservative wing of the Chinese leadership has 
not been able to do much more than place restraints 
upon the operation of the private and the village and 
township enterprises, and even these restraints have 
been largely abandoned in the face of overwhelming 
demographic pressures. 

Since June 1989, Deng Xiaoping has repeatedly in- 
dicated his obsession with maintaining stability. He 
stated in June 1990: “Stability is very important to 
China. If China is unstable, the world will also be un- 
stable.”''’ For all the energies marshaled to stamp out 
any remaining vestiges of independent trade unions and 
to bring the ACFTU into line, China's leaders have recog- 
nized that such efforts will be fruitless unless they can 
simultaneously ensure that the rank and file of China's 
workers remain compliant. The leadership’s fear of 
worker unrest has led it to forgo ideological consider- 
ations and to promote concessionary policies that at- 
tempt to alleviate workers’ dissatisfactions with the sys- 
tem, at least with its poor provision of material goods. 

The sensitivity of the leadership to the threat of labor 
unrest might seem somewhat surprising given the ease 
with which the regime was able to suppress the mani- 
festations of worker emancipation in spring 1989. The 
events of 1989 were important symbolically for the pre- 
cedent they set, not for what they actually achieved. 
They showed that organized worker protests, whether 
independent or in concert with students and intellectu- 
als, are now a very real possibility in China. This poten- 
tial will endure so long as a gap exists between what 
China’s working people expect of their regime and 
what the regime is capable of delivering. 
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Four Modernizations That China Needs 


Andrew J. Spano 


IN AUGUST 1988, | was invited to teach in China by the 
Ministry of Education as a foreign expert in education 
and English. After being in Taian, Shandong province, 
just a short while, it became clear to me that many basic 
human services that directly affect the quality of life of 
the Chinese people—such as transportation, health, 
agriculture, and education—were being neglected. It 
also became clear to me that the Communist party’s re- 
form agenda of Four Modernizations (in agriculture, in- 
dustry, defense, and technology), even if it were suc- 
cessful on its own terms, would not address the serious 
deficiencies in these social services. 

Since China’s domestic economy is based on agri- 
culture, it is not surprising that farming subsidies and 
extension services are paid lip service in all reform de- 
crees. Yet, inefficiency and waste are the rule with 
China's agricultural resources (due, in part, to the inad- 
equate transportation infrastructure), and the only re- 
form farmers see is the decollectivization of farm land. 

After the government began the selling, leasing, and 
distribution of arable land to individual farmers in 1978, 
China’s large peasant population at last had some ex- 
tra cash with which to purchase portable electronic 
goods (mostly radios and television sets). This revenue 
was generated by the sale of agricultural products on 
the domestic free market. Unfortunately, it seems these 


Andrew J. Spano taught English and education in 
Shandong Province, China, during 1988-89. His writ- 
ings on China have appeared in the Asian Wall Street 
Journal, the South China Morning Post, the University 
Bookman, and elsewhere. He is a contributor to 
George Hicks, Ed., The Broken Mirror: China After 
Tiananmen (7990). 
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goods, which were relatively abundant after the intro- 
duction of Deng’s economic reforms, eventually be- 
came an almost narcotic distraction from the danger- 
ously decayed state of basic services. The general 
availability of these products gave the Chinese peas- 
antry as well as the educated and cadre classes a 
sense that the overall quality of life was improving, when, 
in truth, essential services were rapidly declining. 

This frenzy of consumerism was stimulated by ram- 
pant guandao, which translates directly as “official cor- 
ruption” and has the meaning of profiteering.' The chief 
complaint against the Communist party was that some 
of its highest officials and their children were involved in 
schemes that involved purchasing foreign goods with 
hard currency embezzled from the state, and then sell- 
ing them on the black market at outrageous prices. 
What the demonstrators in the spring of 1989 found 
most treacherous about guandao was that it was the 
state which had decreed that foreign goods could only 
be purchased legally with hard currency. The catch be- 
ing that, except under some very special circum- 
stances, it is against the law for Chinese nationals to 


'For example, a May 9, 1989, China Daily (Beijing) article claimed that 
“students raised the question of rampant speculation in color television sets.” 
The article goes on to say that such profiteering is the result of “the huge 
gap between supply and demand” for color sets. Guandao had become such 
a problem that Chinese consumers had begun to expect the price of all 
popular or hard-to-find commodities—from peanut oil to refrigerators—to be 
inflated by profiteering at the government level. The lead story in the same 
issue of China Daily, entitled “Ministry Disciplines Official for Corruption,” 
charged that a high-ranking provincial official had staged “lavish 
banquets” and had solicited “presents involving a total value of 5,336 yuan 
during his transfer from one of the poorest prefectures of the country... .” 
According to the article, the official was not prosecuted and was allowed to 
retain his post as a deputy of the Shaanxi provincial People’s Congress—a 
typical conclusion in corruption cases involving high officials. 
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possess or use any hard currency, especially FEC (for- 
eign exchange certificates). Therefore, the state was lit- 
erally stealing money from the people. Leaders of the 
democracy movement claimed to have plenty of real 
evidence against the children of such high party offi- 
cials as Zhao Ziyang and Deng Xiaoping.” 

Leaving the average consumer with no legal alterna- 
tive to purchasing domestically-produced goods 
served to stimulate the economy, but it also encour- 
aged the growth of a black market in foreign goods. As 
the black market grew, it began to be a factor in the ero- 
sion of economic gains. As more and more hard curren- 
cy was diverted to the black market, the infrastructure 
supporting the basic services in China was neglected. 
The transportation system deteriorated, and some rail 
lines, such as the only one to the Tibetan Autonomous 
Region, were suspended altogether. Health care was 
neglected, and contagious diseases, such as hepatitis, 
reached epidemic proportions in cities such as Shang- 
hai. Productivity in the agricultural sector was at an all- 
time low.* Most significant, the educational system suf- 
fered from a lack of investment just as the better- 
educated were beginning to demand quality facilities, 
access to the latest information in the sciences, and a 
guarantee that they would have a say in the economic 
and political destiny of China upon graduation. 

Living and working in China, it was not necessary for 
me to speak with dissidents to realize that reform in 
transportation, health care, agricultural life, and educa- 
tion was urgently needed. All that was necessary was 
for me to live the life of my educated and cadre-class 
colleagues; even the most fortunate among them were 
dangerously close to being victims of yet another dev- 
astating collapse of the Chinese economy. It also be- 
came Clear, long before the death of Hu Yaobang, that 
there would be no reform of these four essential ser- 
vices without a radical change in policy at the top levels of 
the Communist party. It was also clear that this radical 
change would not come about without new leadership. 


Donald Morrison, Massacre in Beijing: China's Struggle for 
Democracy, New York, Time Inc. Books, 1989, p. 113. 

’Complicating the decay of the rail infrastructure are crimes committed 
by rail employees, which have included theft of rail property. A China Daily 
article on May 31, 1989, stated that ‘2,577 staff members were found 
violating laws last year, a 100 percent increase over the previous year." The 
article goes on to say that, “A total of 869 employees were charged with 
theft of rail property... .” 

‘When questioned by demonstrating students from Beijing Agricultural 
University and Beijing Agro-Engineering University about the trend toward 
reduction of agricultural subsidies, Agriculture Minister He Kang said, 
“Excessive emphasis on industrial development and the overlooking of 
agricultural development had caused a serious imbalance between 
industry and farming.” He added that “‘our estimate of the situation on the 
agricultural front in 1984 was too optimistic . . . ." See China Daily, May 9, 
1989. 
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Nowhere was the need for investment more apparent 
than in the railroad transportation system. After only a 
short time in China, | became as indignant about the di- 
lapidated condition of this essential service—which re- 
mains the only form of long-distance travel for 99 percent 
of the Chinese people—as the Chinese with whom | rode. 

The chief obstacle to rail travel—and therefore the 
chief obstacle to all long-distance travel—is the un- 
availability of tickets. Train tickets for all four classes of 
travel, from hard seat to soft sleeper, are used as a form 
of currency on the black market, and are always ex- 
tremely hard to get legitimately. The average Chinese 
must waitin a long line (sometimes for days) in order to 
purchase a train ticket. The only way to avoid such a 
wait is to buy foreign currency at a usurious rate using 
renminbi and purchase a ticket with FEC at the special 
ticket windows reserved for overseas Chinese and oth- 
er foreigners. 

During the Chinese New Year holiday in February 
1989, | found myself at the Shanghai train station. More 
than 4,000 people crowded the drizzle-soaked plaza 
fronting the main building. Most had crammed them- 
selves under the eaves in an attempt to stay dry. The 
waiting rooms inside were full. These would-be travel- 
ers, who looked like refugees from some terrible up- 
heaval, were in fact just attempting to travel for the holi- 
days. Black with dirt, their clothes soaked through, they 
huddled under blankets. Mountains of bundles tied 
with string divided one group from another. Some just 
seemed to have given up and were sprawled among 
orange peels, apple cores, cigarette butts, and human 
excrement. Hundreds pressed each other against the 
outdoor ticket windows. 

At the main station entrance, a PLA soldier searched 
each vinyl valise, bundle, and bag, while another sol- 
dier checked the little red identification books all Chi- 
nese nationals must carry at all times. A Chinese per- 
son cannot buy a ticket without showing identification 
unless he poses as an overseas Chinese at the special 
ticket window. While waiting to buy my special ticket, | 
could easily pick out the Chinese nationals who had 
managed to buy FEC. After all, how many citizens of 
Taiwan, Macau, Singapore, or pre-1997 Hong Kong 
wear Mao jackets and army caps and smoke Big Chick- 
en cigarettes? 

This was the height of the winter travel season. | 
found rail travel in summer—the busiest travel sea- 
son—to be even worse. Traveling during summer 
break, | discovered that securing a ticket on a train 
leaving Beijing for my next destination was a serious 
problem. The wait for a hard-seat ticket was two days; 
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for hard-sleeper, four days; and a soft-sleeper was 
available only if you knew the right person to bribe. 
Since | did not, and could not spare the two weeks 
necessary to obtain a soft-sleeper ticket through China 
International Travel Service, | convinced myself—never 
having traveled in hard-seat class—that 10 hours of it 
would not be too bad. 

When | arrived at the train station on a hot August 
day, the squalor was staggering. As in Shanghai in 
February, most of the travelers were sprawled miser- 
ably over their makeshift baggage, or had resigned 
themselves to standing or even squatting in puddles of 
urine. When boarding was announced, the persons 
without seat assignments sprinted onto the platform, 
knocking down the elderly, crippled, and weak, who 
then struggled up with the tragic look of beaten and 
starved outcasts. 

The car appeared to be 80 percent overloaded (a fig- 
ure that | later found out was the official government es- 
timate). | had to argue for my assigned seat with the 
man who had already made himself at home in it. The 
temperature in the car was above 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit. | was near the toilet, a rusted hole in the floor. 
Stretched out in the fetid moisture trailing from this hole 
was a sleeping man, who remained oblivious to being 
trampled on for 10 hours. Once the train got going, pas- 
sengers started tossing an endless stream of bottles, 
cans, styrofoam containers, plastic bags, and lit ciga- 
rettes out the window. To my added distress and that of 
my fellow travelers, much of this debris blew back into 
the car in ashower of green glass and glowing embers. 
Except for the man sleeping on the floor, no one looked 
content or the least bit comfortable. By the time | arrived 
at my destination, the train was so crowded with new- 
comers going to Shanghai that | had to climb out the 
window to reach the platform. Veteran hard-seat travel- 
ers will recognize this experience as typical. 

As a foreigner, | had many advantages and options 
not available to the majority of Chinese travelers. For 
nearly all Chinese people, the only possibility of long- 
distance travel is by rail and by hard-seat class. The 
physical dangers, circumstantial pitfalls, and bureau- 
cratic obstacles related to this form of travel often frus- 
trate the best-laid plans of even the most resourceful 
Chinese traveler. If something goes wrong with their 
plans, few have the extra money to stay in a guest 
house or pay for additional meals. Rural workers often 
get trapped in an unfamiliar city without a fen or a place 
to stay. Even if all goes as planned, train passengers 
are still faced with the daunting ordeal of hard-seat trav- 
el. It is not the amount of padding on the seat that 
makes the conditions in this class of travel so bad; it is 
the entire demeaning experience. 
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The transportation system's ability to move goods 
and produce is equally miserable. | saw for myself, in 
train stations across Shandong, thousands of tons of 
wheat and corn piled in rain-soaked bags on loading 
platforms, waiting to be transported to the govern- 
ment’s central warehouses. Since priority was being 
given to coal shipments,° these same bags moldered 
on those platforms for the entire year | traveled by rail- 
way between Taian and Shanghai. 


Health Care 


Poor health care is another issue contributing to the 
general dissatisfaction with the central government. 
For a country that flaunts its “socialism,” China's sys- 
tem of socialized medicine is worse than a joke: it is a 
health threat in its own right. 

Before | went to China, | received a bit of propaganda 
in the mail that said: “All residents of China are entitled 
to full health care coverage at government expense, 
not including eyeglasses.” Shortly after arriving at 
Taian Teachers’ College, | learned that my colleagues 
—who had the same health plan as I—were loathe to go 
to the campus clinic. One said, “‘It’s filthy, and the doc- 
tors don’t know what they’re doing. They ask you to di- 
agnose your own problem, and then write your own pre- 
scription.” Most preferred to go to the army hospital, 
where they had to pay but where the standards were 
much better. On a professor's salary of US$26 a month, 
they could hardly afford the medical care this clinic of- 
fered, but they were often willing to borrow the neces- 
sary money (which would take them months to pay 
back) just to avoid being treated at the campus Clinic. 

| did not fully understand how bad the campus clinic 
was until my wife came down with a cold and bronchitis 
and we made our first (and last) visit. The clinic was lo- 
cated in one of the most run-down buildings on cam- 
pus. Like many Chinese buildings, this one, which also 
housed the hostel and the pharmacy, literally had not 
been properly cleaned since it was built 15 years earli- 
er. The walls were streaked with coal dust and the slop 
kicked up when cold water had been splashed across 
the floor to “‘wash” it. Missing was the familiar smell of 
disinfectant that | associate with doctors and clinics. 

We went into a cold, small, poorly-lit room where a 
man sat at a wooden desk bundled up in a Mao jacket 
and several layers of filthy clothes. A woman in the cor- 
ner of the room was just withdrawing a needle from the 


°| received this information from Dr. Martin Smith, who taught at the 
Shandong Institute of Mining Technology in Taian from September 1988 to 
June of 1989. He is now Professor of Mining Technology at the State 
University of Idaho in Moscow, Idaho. 
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haunch of an old man. Egg shells, peelings from an 
orange, and cigarette butts were swept up in a pile in 
the corner. A few moments later, | saw a mouse browse 
there. It was winter, and a hot plate glowing on the floor 
was the only source of heat in the room. After we ex- 
plained to the doctor what the problem was, he asked 
my wife to open her mouth and stick out her tongue. He 
flashed a smudged mirror down her throat, and agreed 
with us that she had a cold. 

The first line of treatment was an injection of penicil- 
lin. Conveniently, the needle was ready; it was the same 
one that had been used on the old man. The woman 
wiped the needle with a rag dipped in soapy water and 
prepared to stick it in my wife. Our insistence on a 
change of needle elicited a kind of amused chuckle 
that we had often heard before: it meant “those crazy 
foreigners, so idiosyncratic!” After the injection, the 
doctor asked, “Well, what medicine would you like?” | 
told him, he scribbled out a prescription, and we were 
off to the pharmacy. We went home with vials of pills 
and capsules, which included more antibiotics than | 
had asked for. (The pharmacy would later run out of all 
antibiotics, its ration spent, and the campus of almost 
2,000 persons would have to rely on sulfa drugs until 
the next fiscal year.) 

After we had had this experience at the campus clin- 
ic, |read with renewed interest the various letters to the 
editor in China Daily, which related horror stories about 
hospitals in large urban areas such as Beijing and 
Shanghai. One was about a man who had crushed his 
toe at work. He hobbled to the nearest hospital and met 
a “doctor” slouching in a chair reading a novel. She 
was upset at having to bother with such a trifle. After he 
insisted that something be done for his toe, she threw 
down the novel with disgust and found a less busy 
“doctor.” After a superficial inspection of the wound, 
the second doctor wrapped it in a bandage and ap- 
plied some plaster. 

In a few days the toe was infected. The man returned 
to the hospital only to be met by the same doctor. To 
punish him for the inconvenience of having to dress the 
wound again, she pounded the plaster off with a ham- 
mer. The man was in agony, but when he complained, 
she insisted that there was no other way to remove it. 
Having no form of official redress, and being unable to 
afford a better hospital (Such as the run-for-profit Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army hospitals), his only recourse was 
to write a letter to the editor. From what | was able to 
gather from newspapers, personal anecdotes, and my 
own experience, this story is typical of the incompe- 
tence and neglect many patients suffer in urban areas. 

Hospitals and clinics in rural areas are even worse. 
Peasants get the worst possible medical care, and pre- 
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ventive medicine is seldom practiced at all. Not even 
solvable public health issues are dealt with effectively. 
For example, in Shandong province, rabies is a serious 
problem—in 1989 there were 60,000 cases of rabies 
among humans in the province. Under the circum- 
stances, the most obvious solution is to vaccinate all 
dogs. However, since the rabies vaccine is not manu- 
factured in China and therefore would have to be 
bought abroad for hard currency, the government has 
simply outlawed dogs in an attempt the prevent the 
spread of disease. However, since dogs are used to 
protect property in farming communities, and since 
Chinese tradition counts the dog among the five sacred 
domestic animals, peasants have widely ignored the 
ban. Nevertheless, the government’s only response 
has been to reiterate its ban on dogs, and the spread of 
rabies remains unchecked. 

The education of doctors in the countryside is con- 
ducted in medical institutes and universities located in 
the small rural cities. In Taian, there was a medical “uni- 
versity,” which had just been upgraded from an “insti- 
tute.” Before the upgrade, in accordance with the Cul- 
tural Revolution plan, medical students had been 
selected, regardless of whether they had a high school 
education or not, for a two-year crash course in West- 
ern and Chinese traditional medicine. They were then 
deployed in the countryside to be “doctors” for life. 
Minimal educational requirements of this sort made it 
possible to “train” huge numbers of doctors. These 
“doctors” still practice in China’s hospitals and are not 
required to return to the medical institutes for further 
study. Indeed, one need not have any training to be 
called a doctor. If someone practices traditional medi- 
cine as ahobby and then decides to hang out a shingle, 
such a person is considered to be a doctor. 

After the pro-democracy movement began, students 
from the Taian Medical University demanded more 
funding for medical facilities in the countryside, as well 
as an increase in salary for doctors and the imposition 
of standards for medical education. They knew that the 
implementation of these measures would vastly im- 
prove medical care. They also wanted to help educate 
the peasants about preventive medicine and to teach 
them hygiene. Without proper education in these mat- 
ters, China’s peasants will continue to be ravaged by 
epidemics and will resort to traditional practices (such 
as appealing to dead ancestors for divine intercession 
in the prognosis of an illness) that have long hampered 
China’s modernization drive. 

In the countryside, forced abortions were common. If a 
woman would not have an abortion voluntarily, family 
members were encouraged with cash bonuses to con- 
tact the authorities. The pregnant woman would be 
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seized, brought to the hospital, and tied to a table. The 
doctor would then perform an abortion against the wo- 
man’s will, occasionally as late as the ninth month of 
pregnancy. One day while riding my bicycle, | hap- 
pened upon a family group of about ten persons strug- 
gling to force.a pregnant woman into a hospital van. 
The woman resisted as best she could in her condition, 
and was then hauled away to the nearby hospital. This 
type of coercion, besides being ineffective, also serves 
to estrange family members from each other and build 
resentment toward the government. 

A final example confirms the sorry state of medical 
care in rural China. One afternoon a small group of stu- 
dents and an English teacher from the college came to 
my home with a chemotherapy drug for a student with 
cancer of the lymph nodes. The label was in English, 
and the doctor at the clinic (the one to which the teach- 
ers refused to go) could not read it. Such drugs are 
highly toxic and must be administered carefully. As | 
tried as best | could to explain the label, which called for 
the drug to be administered by means of an intrave- 
nous saline drip, the so-called English teacher had to 
ask her students to translate what | said into Chinese so 
she could understand it. The doctor wanted to know if 
he should administer one dose a day, or begin a new 
dose as soon as the old one was finished. Not being a 
doctor, and not seeing any indication on the bottle of 
when it should be administered, | declined to guess. | 
was, however, able to tell him that the label said the 
drug had expired. Such bungling and ineptitude in the 
health services provided by the government eventually 
translates into suffering and death. 


Agriculture 


In the last five years, many misconceptions have aris- 
en concerning China’s peasants. Propaganda cam- 
paigns aimed at showing how much China was pro- 
gressing economically led to the belief that the peasant 
class of China was “upwardly mobile.” Stories in the 
media focusing on peasants building “villas” (outside 
of Shanghai) and driving around in privately-owned 
pickup trucks were, however, extremely misleading; 
only a small minority of peasants found themselves 
able to afford such luxuries. 

The great majority still have to struggle to eke out a 
living. Peasants have no choice but to sell their produce 
to the state at a price far lower than the market price. 
Recently, the government has not paid them in cash but 
in IOU’s, or “white tickets” (ba/ piao). The state has 
promised to honor these |OU’s soon, although it has not 
said when.® After peasants have fulfilled their state 
quotas, they may sell their surplus at the market price in 
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the cities, but income from this source is reduced by the 
high rents charged for market stalls and income taxes. 
Housing for the average peasant is extremely poor. 
Homes generally are small and uncomfortable. Most 
have only one to three rooms, and typically, they are 
heated with lignite coal, which emits sulfur dioxide and 
saturates the walls with soot. 

In the mountainous regions of Shandong, a severe 
six-year drought has made the peasants’ plight espe- 
cially desperate. The river beds are dry, the terraces 
cut into the mountain sides are bare, and the irrigation 
aqueducts are empty. The canals and reservoirs built 
during the Cultural Revolution have been turned into 
farm land, since water no longer collects in them. 

How many more years can Shandong peasants en- 
dure such a drought? Far from feeling the benefits of 
economic reform as they strap their plows to their 
backs and drag them through the fields, they merely 
wonder how much longer they can continue. Their dis- 
content with the lack of the agricultural reforms de- 
signed to protect them during difficult times, and with 
the IOU system, is stifled in their desperate attempt to 
survive. One of my students from a mountainous area 
near the city of Lai Wu said that in his village people 
dress in rags and have almost nothing to eat and drink 
except grain and water brought in by the government. 

This drought has had a serious impact on urban 
areas in Shandong as well. When | went to the famous 
Bao Tu spring in Jinan, the provincial capital, | was dis- 
appointed to see that it was completely dry. Chinese 
tourists climbed down into the dry spring bed to have 
their picture taken next to a rock with the characters for 
“number one spring under heaven” carved into it. It re- 
ceived this honor in the belief that the spring would nev- 
er run dry. In the same month as my trip to Jinan, the 
wells at our college ran dry after the city water supply 
was cut off. The whole campus, serving more than 
2,000 people, had no water for five days. 

Even the tiny minority of peasants who manage to 
rise above the rest economically are not in a totally envi- 
able position. They have been placed in social limbo. 
They are used by the party to create an impression of 
economic reform and prosperity to the outside world (to 
encourage investment and loans), and at the same 
time, they are scorned by the party and their neighbors 
as “bourgeois capitalists.” 

Both inside and outside of China, much has been 
written about the need for agricultural reform, and | can 
scarcely do justice to the subject here. The problem re- 
mains that enough has been said and now it is time to 


®Asiaweek (Hong Kong), Sept. 1, 1989, p. 15. 
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act. The central government needs to make a sincere 
hard currency investment in the agricultural goods 
transportation infrastructure, as well as in training for 
farmers, through extension services, in scientific meth- 
ods of production and in prevention of vermin infesta- 
tion. 


Education 


The educational system in China, particularly at the 
secondary and post-secondary levels, is teetering on 
the brink of collapse. Dissatisfaction with this state of af- 
fairs was an important factor that led to the pro-democ- 
racy movement. Having been invited to China as a “‘for- 
eign expert” in English and education, | had a perfect 
opportunity to observe the abysmal condition of educa- 
tional institutions first-hand, in depth, at the rural level. 
As part of my duties, | visited four middle schools in the 
Taian Municipal District. In each one, my job was to ob- 
serve my student teachers for one day during their 
practicum. 

In China, the term “middle school” refers to what is 
called in the United States “junior high school” and 
“senior high school.” Only a small percentage of Chi- 
na’s student population completes middle school; only 
1 percent go on to college.’ Admission to all middle 
schools is based on examination test scores (the stu- 
dents with the highest scores go to the “best” middle 
schools), how much the student’s parents are willing to 
pay for tuition, and what kind of connections they have 
in the party. 

The first school | visited was called ‘Middle School 
Number One.” As the name implies, it was considered 
the best middle school in the district. It was convenient- 
ly located in the most developed part of town, across 
the street from Communist party headquarters and 
sandwiched in between the living quarters of high local 
party officials. Allegedly, one needs especially strong 
guanxi (personal connections) with someone in power 
to get into Middle School Number One. A talk with the 
father of a student at the elementary school that feeds 
Middle School Number One revealed that the average 
tuition is 250 yuan ($67) per year, which is almost 25 
percent of the annual salary of the average Chinese.® 
The father added, ‘But that doesn’t include chairs, 
cash gifts for teachers, and potted plants for National 
Day.” Indeed, when vacation time came, | saw hun- 
dreds of children lugging home their stools from 
school. 

When it was time for class, | walked into a dark room 
the size of a lecture hall. It held 70 desks and as many 
students. There was no electricity, although there were 
light fixtures. The back windows of the room opened 
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onto the only toilet for 1,000 students and staff—a la- 
trine with no roof and enclosed by a brick wall. The 
stench was unavoidable. There was no central heating 
nor were there heaters, although the winters are severe. 

The student teacher was known for his self-confi- 
dence, booming voice, and reasonable command of 
English, and | was impressed with his first attempt at 
controlling the class. The students were all about 14 
years old, and appeared to be extraordinarily obedient. 
They bolted up from their seats when called upon, and 
shot back down without delay when they had finished 
stammering out their answers. 

Twenty minutes into the 50-minute-long class, the 
novelty of seeing a new teacher wore off. The 70 boys 
and girls began to fall asleep, and my student was re- 
duced to calling on the half dozen or so alert ones. Al- 
though the scene was not radically different from what | 
have observed in middle schools in America, there was 
a difference in the degree of inattention of the Chinese 
students: the bulk of them seemed practically coma- 
tose. After 30 minutes, everyone had lost all interest. My 
student teacher tried his best to present an interesting 
class, but the mechanical, rote nature of the teaching 
routine and the unwieldy number of students made it 
impossible for him to hold their attention long enough 
for them to learn anything. 

Bored myself, | turned to the textbook the student 
teacher was relying on. It was printed on newsprint and 
bound with staples. It contained a measured balance of 
articles, exercises, vocabulary, and questions. The lit- 
tle stories were “moral” in the socialist mode and were 
generally unexceptional. One, however, caught my 
eye: it contained a transposition from what was clearly 
another book in the series. It read: “Join the Army, join 
the Young Pioneers, join the League, join the Party.” 
Mix-ups in school textbooks are apparently common; in 
early 1989, it was discovered that 80,000 elementary 
school children had been issued textbooks that con- 
tained 30 pages of descriptions of prostitutes in Shang- 
hai before the Revolution. The printer had been printing 
state textbooks at a loss and pornography at a profit. 

The next day, | visited a second middle school, one 
that was considered a “poor” one. The reception room 


“In China, only elementary schoo! is mandatory. If you do not do well 
enough on the entrance examination at least to qualify for the least competitive 
middle school, you cannot complete your education. All who attend 
middle school pay tuition, and fees for books and other educational materials. 

®The official Chinese government figure in 1989 was 93.75 yuan per 
month. Some sources indicate salaries of 110 yuan per month for a college 
professor, 45 yuan per month for a factory worker, and 80 yuan per month 
for a middle school teacher. Salaries vary from region to region, and the 
figures do not represent the considerable perquisites and benefits 
extended to party members. See Keith Wheeler, et al., China, Alexandria, VA, 
Time-Life Books Inc., 1986, p. 29. 
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was considerably more humble. After a long time, the 
principal appeared, his Mao jacket rumpled and his 
hair standing on end. Standing in front of me rubbing 
his bleary eyes, he looked very much as if | had roused 
him from bed. He told me in Chinese that he was an En- 
glish teacher. | found this odd, since he could not speak 
aword of English. The reception room had once been a 
classroom, and it had a large blackboard. Written in 
huge Chinese characters across the board was the slo- 
gan, “Build a Strong Socialist Country and Fight 
Corruption!” 

As | suffered through another series of classes, the 
students looked extremely bored. | felt that | was having 
arecurring dream as | watched one student teacher af- 
ter another go through precisely the same teaching ritu- 
al. | later asked one of my students if all classes were 
like this. “Yes,” he said, “that’s why we hate school.” 
Now | understood why students often compliment their 
foreign teachers, saying that they are very “active” in 
their teaching. Chinese students are used to “inactive” 
teachers ensconced behind their lecterns. 

Between classes, | was treated to the famous exer- 
cise routines—legacies of the Mao era. While drinking 
teain areception room with the principal, | heard the fa- 
miliar “Yi! Er! San! Si!’ (One! two! three! four!) of the 
routine blasted over a defective loudspeaker. | looked 
out the window and saw an empty campus. The princi- 
pal told me the students were doing eye exercises in 
the classroom. 

Instead of recess, students typically have structured 
exercise. The unavoidable impression is of military 
training. At 5:30 a.m., when | was trying to sleep, | would 
hear hundreds of middle school students running along 
the streets. Once, | got up to watch them at their exer- 
cises. The girls wore block-like high heels, and the boys 
wore pointy-toed vinyl shoes with metal taps. They clat- 
tered—an unruly and unhappy-looking herd—down 
the rough paved road. Much of their time was struc- 
tured in this way, with constant emphasis on being obe- 
dient or disregarding personal comfort or needs. Exer- 
cise routines were as regular as the sunrise, and what 
impression they made on these children | could hardly 
begin to guess. 

School “Number Six,” the poorest one | visited, con- 
sisted mostly of students from the Hui nationality. They 
are Muslims, and live in a clearly defined area of the 
city. Their homes are adorned with Arabic writing, and 
they do not eat pork. The center of their community is a 
mosque built during the Ming dynasty. They are the 
poorest people in the city, and they must attend the 
most ramshackle school. Their tuition is 120 yuan ($32) 
a year. Even if the impoverished Hui earned as much as 
the average Chinese, the tuition still would have been 
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more than one-tenth of their annual income. 

Like many students the world over, students in Chi- 
na's primary and secondary schools did not find study- 
ing particularly enjoyable. However, Chinese middle 
schools are often oppressively boring. | know for cer- 
tain that the teachers are by and large totally unquali- 
fied to teach and have had no more than six hours of 
teaching practice. The curriculum, textbooks, and 
teaching methods are prescribed by Beijing, and 
teachers cannot deviate from them, regardless of the 
region, dialect, or developmental level of the students. 
Most of the textbooks are saturated with propaganda. 
The end result is asystem of education that is neither ef- 
fective in terms of dispelling ignorance nor responsive 
to the specific conditions and needs of the region. 

Conditions at the next higher level of education—the 
institutes, colleges, and universities—are similarly 
bleak. The miserable conditions | found at Taian Teach- 
ers’ College were typical of those found at other col- 
leges and universities throughout China. Living and 
working with my Chinese colleagues provided an op- 
portunity for me to experience the hardships endured 
by members of the Chinese “intellectual” class. 

Taian Teachers’ College is a two-year teachers train- 
ing school funded jointly by the municipal government 
of Taian and the provincial government of Shandong. 
The college includes approximately 2,000 students 
and several hundred faculty. Founded in 1958, its pur- 
pose is to train teachers for the “junior middle school,” 
which serves the first three levels of the six necessary to 
graduate from “middle school.” In theory, teachers of 
levels 1-3 must have a degree from a four-year teach- 
ers’ college or university; in reality, 50 percent of all 
English teachers at the middle school level do not have 
any post-secondary education whatsoever. 

My students were conscripted from rural villages, 
where farming is often the only means of livelinood. In 
China, you must pursue the course of study chosen for 
you, and y@u must submit to employment (usually for 
life) in that field. The only possibility of escape is if you 
have relatives in high places who can divert your desti- 
ny from the state-ordained path. Generally speaking, if 
you are chosen to be a teacher, then a teacher you 
must be. 

To be a teacher carries a stigma: teachers get very 
little social respect because of the anti-intellectual atti- 
tudes of Maoist Marxism-Leninism. Before the Revolu- 
tion, teachers were usually Confucian scholars and 
highly respected. However, when the Communists 
pointed to Confucianism as the chief culprit in fostering 
China’s ‘“‘backward-looking philosophy” that allowed 
the ‘foreign devils” to monopolize the economy of the 
Qing dynasty, this negative stigma was passed on to 


the teaching profession in general. The stigma remains 
more or less intact to this day.° 

The post-Revolution cultural attitude toward the 
teaching profession was expressed in the living condi- 
tions both teachers and students had to endure at 
Taian Teachers’ College. On our campus 1,000 men 
lived in a huge cement hive, seven or eight to a room. 
There was no heat in the dormitories, although the tem- 
perature often dropped to below freezing for weeks on 
end. To make matters worse, many of the window 
panes were shattered or had no glass at all: in the win- 
ter, the mountain winds would often blow at 30 miles per 
hour. The electricity was frequently out, making it im- 
possible to study at night. The one toilet on each floor 
generally did not have water. Students had to wash 
their clothes in sinks, where the water came on only 
once or twice a month for a few hours. At night, they 
used the sinks as urinals, since the only other toilet facil- 
ity was a cement trench in the corner of the campus. 

From 1958 to 1989, there was no place on campus to 
bathe. In 1989, a shower was built that campus resi- 
dents could use one night a week, that is, when there 
was water. In the summer, all water on campus could 
be cut off for up to five days. The one shower facility had 
to serve the entire student body and faculty. 

Before the Lunar New Year, | visited the students’ 
mess hall. | followed a queue of students that stretched 
from the dormitory to the hall. Like a beggar, each stu- 
dent carried a metal bowl. The temperature in the build- 
ing was just above freezing. About a thousand young 
persons crowded around two huge bowls from which 
the cooks ladled out soggy vegetables and tofu (bean 
curd) stewed in lard. To round out the meal, they were 
given a piece of mantou (steamed white bread), which 
they used to scoop the food out of their bowls. Many did 
not have chopsticks. Since there were no tables or 
chairs in the hall, students just squatted on the floor. 

The classroom building where | taught was built in 
1983, yet it looked like an abandoned factory from the 
Anti-Japanese War. Many window panes were broken 
or missing. The hallways were filthy and dark. The entire 
maintenance operation for the huge five-story building 
consisted of two ancient men with bent backs swishing 
Straw brooms across the hallway floors. For one month 
a year, warm water struggled up through the radiators, 
bringing the temperature in the classrooms to above 
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%In his essay, “Synarchy under the Treaties,” John K. Fairbank 
describes the social esteem and political power of Manchu scholars: “The 
ruling class of officials interpenetrated the scholar-gentry or literati, and 
the whole stratum of scholars and bureaucrats had special privileges and 
prerogatives which set them apart from the peasant masses... .” See 
John K. Fairbank, Ed., Chinese Thought & Institutions, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1967, p. 210. 
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freezing. During this time, students crowded into the 
Classrooms at all hours of the day trying to warm them- 
selves and avoided the freezing dormitory as much as 
possible. 

When there was no heat at all in the classrooms, | 
taught in a winter coat, and my students wore gloves as 
they dipped their fountain pens into frozen ink wells. Al- 
though it was pitch dark in the winter, they still had to 
rise at 5:30 a.m. for jogging, calisthenics, and propa- 
ganda blasted out on the public address system. 

Many of my 19- and 20-year-old students had grey 
hair and deeply-lined faces, and were quite unhealthy. 
Most had bad teeth, or missing teeth, and were con- 
Stantly afflicted with upper-respiratory problems from 
which it often took them weeks to recover. Much of the 
sickness could have been eliminated with a modest in- 
vestment in the physical plant of the college. When | 
complained about conditions to the administration, | 
was told that the students found the environment a big 
improvement over what they were used to in the coun- 
tryside. Even a superficial look at their villages showed 
the truth of this statement, but this did not excuse the 
terrible conditions at the college. 

At the end of their two-year ordeal at the college, the 
vast majority of my students were forced to become 
middle school teachers in the impoverished, tumble- 
down villages which they had briefly left. A fortunate 
few went on to industrial, commercial, or political ca- 
reers. But this required family members in high places 
or a substantial bribe to the right person. Passing the uni- 
versity entrance examination was the only other route 
—short of doing something illegal—to a better life. Only 
16 of the students at Taian Teachers’ College were per- 
mitted to take the exam, although hundreds more would 
have liked the opportunity to attend university. 

But even the examination system was not based 
solely on merit. Guanxi remained a factor in who was 
given the chance to go to the university. According to 
college officials, 99 percent of the students who attend 
a teachers’ college go on to be teachers for the rest of 
their lives. After their little taste of higher learning, 
they return to the villages, where nearly everyone (70 
percent of the rural population) is effectively illiterate. 1° 
College students have seen what a teacher's life is like 
in China, and they dread it. Their reasons are simple: 
low pay, terrible working conditions, no social respect, 
and no hope of anything better. | met two middle school 
teachers who told me they earned 55 yuan ($15) a 
month. They would often visit me at lunchtime in the 
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"The qualification for literacy in rural areas is being able to read 600 
characters; and in the urban areas, 800 characters. To read Renmin ribao 
(People's Daily), you must be able to recognize at least 1,000 characters. 
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hope that | would invite them to eat with me. This was 
particularly true at the end of the month, when they had 
run out of money. 

The combination of poor living conditions and the 
prospect of a dismal future produces in college and 
university students a state of almost complete apathy 
toward study. Chinese students may have been self- 
less and hard-working at one time, but not anymore. 
There are virtually no consequences for poor academic 
performance and no rewards for excellence. Thus, a 
“hard-working” student puts in a total of 20 hours per 
week of study, class time, and organized extracurricu- 
lar activities. 

The philosophy this apathy breeds is embodied in a 
student saying about grades: “Long live 60 marks!” (a 
barely passing grade), which is a parody of the now de- 
funct revolutionary slogan “Long live Chairman Mao.” 
The students know they will not fail, because the system 
so desperately needs them. If there is any delay in their 
graduation, the local quota of teachers will not be filled. 
Allowing them to cheat on exams is a popular way of en- 
suring that they pass. Their first experience with other 
ideas about test-taking ethics led to many shredded 
exams in my class. ‘Don’t take it so seriously, one pro- 
fessor told me, “This sort of thing is common in China.” 

Foreign experts such as myself are lured to China to 
try to mop up the mess, while equally qualified Chinese 
professionals are ignored or remain trapped in aca- 
demic byways. Administrators, teachers, and students 
alike try to struggle through the rubble of a collapsing 
system, while the top leaders in the land—many of 
whom have only the most basic education—hold total 
power over the quality of education. 


With nothing to look forward to but the dismal certain- 
ty of becoming custodians of state-programmed edu- 
cation materials and methods, it is no wonder that my 
students seemed to be teetering on the verge of ner- 
vous breakdowns. Bad food and miserable living con- 
ditions and the lack of motivation have the effect of 
wearing down resistance both to disease and authority. 
Ambition for learning is dulled, and hope for a fulfilling 
future is all but dashed. 

One of my students, distraught over his life, jumped 
from the window of his fifth-story classroom. Before he 
leapt, he said to his terrified classmates, “I am sorry. | 
do not wish to make you unhappy.” He somehow man- 
aged to survive his fall of 60 feet, and was soon back in 
the classroom, where he sat away from the windows 
and did not speak. A girl from another department, 
learning alesson from his attempt, jumped from the roof 
onto a concrete surface on the other side of the build- 
ing. She died instantly. In the suicide note left on her 
bed in the dormitory she said she could not face going 
back to her village to be a teacher. 

It is clear that many students believe China is in se- 
vere economic and political trouble, despite what they 
are told by their government. The situation seems so 
bad to them that many have abandoned hope for the fu- 
ture under the existing system and have been pushed 
to the point of willingness to sacrifice their lives for 
change. They see democracy, or at least some func- 
tioning element of it, as the only possible beginning on 
the road to solving China’s worst problems. The intense 
and inconsolable feeling of despair for China’s future 
felt by the country’s young people was dramatically 
acted out by the democracy movement of 1989. 
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THE astonishing events in the Sovi- 
et Union and Eastern Europe that 
are yet unfolding have no prece- 
dent in their sweep, speed, peace- 
ful revolutionary character, and 
probable long-term consequences 
for the future of the area and the 
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world. Not only the public, but stu- 
dents of the area and diplomats as 
well, are overwhelmed by the inten- 
sity and immensity of the transfor- 
mations now taking place. The 
magnitude of these changes is al- 
ready so great that even the most 
perceptive of the participants them- 
selves cannot digest all the history 
that is being made before their very 
eyes. 

The works under review were 
written before 1989 by scholars 
who have devoted considerable 
energy to research on Bulgaria, 
have spent time there, and know the 
country and its people well. Their 
studies, both those examined here 
as well as their other works on the 
subject, ' not only acquaint us with a 
wealth of facts about Bulgaria’s his- 
tory, politics, economics, society, 
and culture, but also offer multi- 
dimensional approaches based on 
a comparison of Bulgaria’s experi- 
ence with those of other countries. 
Although the authors differ in some 
of their emphases and in the ac- 
counts they provide for particular 
events, periods, people, and ideas, 
they offer many common views of 
Bulgaria's history. The authors re- 
veal continuities and changes in 
economic and political develop- 
ments, especially with regard to 
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the process of nation-building in 
the pre- and post-1944 periods. 
By comparing developments be- 
fore and after 1944, they are able to 
analyze how Bulgaria was trans- 
formed from an agrarian and eco- 
nomically backward country into an 
industrialized modern nation.? 
Historian Richard Crampton’s 
principal aim is to provide an intro- 
duction to the study of modern Bul- 
garia’s political and socio-econom- 
ic history from the nation’s 1878 
liberation from the Turks to 1985. Al- 
though he makes some very in- 
sightful observations, this work is a 


"Among their other writings are: Richard J. 
Crampton, Bulgaria 1878-1918: A History, 
Boulder, CO, and New York, East European 
Monographs, 1983; John R. Lampe and Marvin R. 
Jackson, Balkan Economic History, 

1550-1950: From Imperial Borderlands to 
Developing Nations, Bloomington, IN, Indiana 
University Press, 1982; Robert Mcintyre, “The 
Small Enterprise and Agriculture Initiatives in 
Bulgaria: Institutional Invention Without Reform,” 
Soviet Studies (Glasgow), No. 4, 1988, 

pp. 602-15; and Mcintyre, “Economic Change 
in Eastern Europe: Other Paths to Socialist 
Construction,” Science and Society (New 

York), No. 1, 1989, pp. 5—28. 

“For a view of contemporary developments 
in Bulgaria different from those presented by the 
authors whose works are examined in this 
essay-review, see Alex Alexiev, “Demystifying 
Bulgaria," Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), September-October 1985, 
pp. 89-94. That essay-review examined the 
writings of three Bulgarian émigré writers. 
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survey and not an interpretative 
synthesis. Robert Mcintyre, a com- 
parative economic historian, finds 
Bulgaria to be a “surprising and in- 
triguing country in many respects” 
and has written a succinct study of 
contemporary economic, social, 
and political “successes and inex- 
plicable malfunctions.” He is inter- 
ested in explaining “why arrange- 
ments work when they do, noting 
and criticizing when they fail or work 
perversely” (p. xii). Jonn R. Lampe, 
a specialist on Balkan economic 
history, has written a work that is es- 
pecially useful in identifying the 
ways in which the periods before 
and after the Communists’ acces- 
sion to power in 1944 “are connect- 
ed and the ways in which they are 
not” (p. viii). Finally, John Bell pre- 
sents an historical survey of the Bul- 
garian Communist Party from the 
origins of the Social Democratic 
Party in 1891 to the mid-1980’s. He 
describes the formation of the party 
in 1919, its ability to marshal sup- 
port and attain considerable influ- 
ence in the 1920’s and 1930's, and 
its Success in gaining power in the 
1940's. 

These authors attempt to show 
how and why events, individuals, 
ideas, and movements enhanced 
or hindered the socio-economic 
and political development of the 
country. Reading their works, one is 
left with the impression that the Bul- 
garian Communist Party was to a 
considerable degree successful in 
transforming the country, and that, 
in turn, the party itself was changed 
by its interaction with Bulgarian 
society. 


ALTHOUGH contemporary Bulgar- 
ia is a young nation-state, the histo- 
ry of the Bulgarian people reaches 
back to the early medieval period. 
The first (681-1018) and second 
(1185-1393) Bulgarian empires 
were Characterized not only by the 
establishment of notable state and 


religious institutions and territorial 
vastness but also by high cultur- 
al and artistic accomplishments. 
Crampton correctly notes that dur- 
ing the first empire, the Bulgarians 
managed to establish “a form of na- 
tional cultural consciousness,” and 
argues that despite the fact that it 
was far from the idea of modern na- 
tionalism, this “sense of identity was 
strong enough to preserve the con- 
cept of Bulgaria as a distinct reli- 
gious, cultural and, perhaps, politi- 
cal entity” (p. 5). The nation’s sense 
of identity is a factor that other histo- 
rians have also stressed as impor- 
tant to the continued existence of 
the Bulgarians as a people. 

The Ottoman conquest in 1393 
destroyed the Bulgarian state and 
its institutions, placed the Bulgarian 
Church under the jurisdiction of the 
Greek Patriarchate of Constantino- 
ple, eliminated the country’s elite, 
and brought about demographic 
transformations. However, the Bul- 
garians, due in part to the lasting 
achievements of their imperial past, 
were able to survive as an ethnic 
group. Soviet Academician Dmitriy 
Likhachev has stated that the Bul- 
garian “state within a state—the 
state of the spirit,""> created primari- 
ly by Saints Cyril and Methodius 
and consolidated by Bulgarian liter- 
ature, continued to endure through- 
out the Ottoman centuries. It was, 
therefore, primarily the spiritual and 
cultural achievements and national 
traditions that provided the bases 
for the unity of Bulgarian history and 
its people during the centuries of 
foreign rule. 

The gradual decline of the Turks 
from the 17th century onward was 


°D. Likhachev, “The Forward Line of 
Defense of the Bulgarian State of the Spirit,” Purvi 
mezhdunarodni kongres po bulgaristika. 
Plenarni dokladi (The First International Congress 
of Bulgarian Studies. Plenary Addresses), 
Sofia, Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, 1982, 
pp. 96-97 
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accompanied by the vuzrazhdane 
(national renaissance) of the Bul- 
garians. A combination of such fa- 
vorable factors as an increase in the 
Bulgarian birth rate, the continuous 
movement of Bulgarians into cities 
and their acquisition of economic 
power, the numerous wars waged 
against the Ottomans by the Habs- 
burg and Russian empires, and the 
sheer endurance of the people en- 
abled the Bulgarians to give new vi- 
tality to their national life. 

Over time, the Bulgarians’ ethnic. 
awareness evolved into a national 
consciousness that came to be ex- 
pressed in Bulgarian national insti- 
tutions. By 1878, the process of ac- 
celerated development had led to 
the creation of some 2,000 schools 
providing free education—includ- 
ing high schools, and pedagogical 
and theological academies—and 
about 200 chitalishta (reading- 
rooms), all supported by the people 
themselves. In addition, various 
educational, cultural, Socio-eco- 
nomic, and political societies were 
formed. Printing presses and news- 
papers, book-publishing houses, a 
standard literary language, and 
modern literature were created, 
and Western-style dress was intro- 
duced. The establishment of an in- 
dependent church in 1870—the Ex- 
archate—was, in fact, the formal 
recognition by the Sultan of the exis- 
tence of a distinct Bulgarian nation. 

The accomplishments of the vuz- 
razhdane were crowned with the 
formation of legal and illegal nation- 
al political and revolutionary groups 
and movements, such as the Bul- 
garian Central Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, which fought for an indepen- 
dent nation-state. The leaders of 
these groups—the founding fathers 
of modern Bulgaria—are regarded 
today as national heroes. 

During the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78, Bulgarians supported the 
Russian army, whose _ victory 
brought the liberation of the coun- 


try. The Treaty of San Stefano, im- 
posed by Russia on Turkey, provid- 
ed for the creation of a large Bulgar- 
ian state that included pres- 
ent-day Bulgaria plus Macedonia 
and most of Thrace. However, at the 
Congress of Berlin, the Great Pow- 
ers, mainly Great Britain and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, decided to dismem- 
ber the new state. In the words of 
Mcintyre, this move created condi- 
tions “that leave even today border 
disputes and irredentist feeling” 
among the Balkan states, and at the 
same time “set the conditions for 
permanent Bulgarian dissatisfac- 
tion with [the country’s] frontiers, 
created an especially malignant 
problem with respect to Macedo- 
nia, and provided the basis for the 
ultimately self-destructive course” 
taken by the rulers of the country in 
four 20th-century wars (p. 18). 


THE critical national issue facing 
the Bulgarians in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries was the build- 
ing of a unitary nation-state with 
Macedonia included within its bor- 
ders. This process was a difficult 
and uneven one, hindered by the 
Turkish heritage, the backward- 
ness of the country, and foreign 
interference. 

Even before the unification of 
northern and southern Bulgaria, 
Macedonia was the focal issue that 
dominated public life. As Crampton 
States, “the reacquisition of the lost 
territories of San Stefano was a sa- 
cred national objective’ (p. 50). 
Throughout Bulgaria’s modern ex- 
istence, the struggle for Macedonia 
was waged on many fronts with the 
use of diverse tactics, and it be- 
came the battle cry of revolutionar- 
ies, terrorists, politicians, the mili- 
tary, educators, and writers, as well 
as of peasants and_ students. 
Crampton skillfully traces the im- 
pact it had on both domestic and 
foreign relations as it prevented the 
government and society from de- 
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voting greater attention to econom- 
ic development and social pro- 
gress inside the country, while influ- 
encing relations with neighboring 
states and the Great Powers. The 
gravity of the problem is reflected in 
the fact that Crampton mentions 
Macedonia and the Macedonian 
question more often than any other 
issue. People of all walks of life had 
to deal with it, and figures like 
Stefan Stambolov and Aleksandur 
Stamboliyski, two of Bulgaria’s 
greatest statesmen, lost their lives, 
in part, over issues concerning 
Macedonia. The question has been 
so significant that even today it re- 
mains a problem dividing Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece. 

The Communists also had to deal 
with this problem, and their policy 
was not always consistent. In the 
1930's and 1940's, for example, 
party leaders agreed with the view 
that the Macedonian Slavs were 
ethnically Macedonians, that is, dif- 
ferent from the Bulgarians. Howev- 
er, this concession and even a few 
others made later to the Yugoslavs 
did not prevent Georgi Dimitrov 
from resisting attempts to incorpo- 
rate Bulgarian Macedonia into the 
Yugoslav Macedonian republic. Di- 
mitrov also did not allow Bulgaria it- 
self to be incorporated into Tito’s 
program for a Balkan federation, al- 
though after World War II he had aa- 
vocated such a federation himself. 

By the 1960's, writes Crampton, 
the Macedonian question “re- 
mained and was one on which Bul- 
garians—Communists and non- 
communists alike—could unite,” 
that is, they all agreed that the Mac- 
edonians were ethnically Bulgari- 
ans (p. 190). Recently, under 
changed conditions, many of the 
old Macedonian organizations 
have reappeared and new ones are 
being formed.* Undoubtedly, they 
will, once again, play an important 
role in the country's national life. 
The reactions to these new de- 
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velopments on the part of Macedo- 
nians on both sides of the border 
will certainly have a significant im- 
pact on the future of Bulgarian- 
Yugoslav relations. 


THE Turkish minority in Bulgaria as 
well as Bulgarian Muslims receive 
their due coverage in these works. 
Today’s Turkish or Muslim question 
in Bulgaria, like the Macedonian 
question, presents a problem for 
politicians and the public alike. 

Turkish-speaking inhabitants con- 
stituted about 17 percent of Bulgar- 
ia’s population in 1892 and about 
11.6 percent in 1910. Crampton be- 
lieves that the principal reason for 
their emigration from Bulgaria was 
an “unwillingness... to adapt to the 
mores of the new, Christian state” 
(p. 71). According to Lampe, some 
340,000 Turks emigrated between 
1912 and 1939; and an additional 
200,000 have emigrated since 
1944. As a result of these migra- 
tions, the Turks’ share of the popu- 
lation fell to 8.6 percent by 1956. By 
1965 it had gradually risen to 9.1 
percent (pp. 17-18). Although the 
Turks’ share of the population rose 
in the 1970's and 1980's, by 1989 it 
had fallen again because of the ex- 
odus of about 300,000 Turkish Bul- 
garians in the summer of that year. 
Since that time, more than 100,000 
Turks have returned.° 

In 1934, the authorities Bulgar- 
ized Turkish names of towns and vil- 
lages but not Muslim personal 
names. In 1981, in an effort to cre- 
ate the impression that all citizens of 
Bulgaria were ethnic Bulgarians, 
the government deleted the cate- 
gory of “nationality” from internal 
passports. Then, in 1984, a deci- 


“See Duncan Perry, “The Macedonian 
Question Revitalized,"" Radio Free Europe 
Research, Report on Eastern Europe (Munich), 
Aug. 24, 1990, pp. 5-9. 

°Duncan M. Perry and Louisa Vinton, 
“President Talks to Polish Editor,” ibid., Sept. 14, 
1990, p. 5. 
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sive step was taken to force Turks 
and other Bulgarian Muslims to Bul- 
garize their names. Crampton be- 
lieves that ‘fear’ of the Turks’ high 
birth rate “may have prompted” the 
policies of the government. Bulgari- 
an leaders also believed that pan- 
Turkish propaganda spread by the 
Turkish government contributed to 
a rise of Turkish nationalism in Bul- 
garia. The “idiotic assertions” and 
claims that the Muslims were in fact 
Bulgarians “is difficult to under- 
stand,” even though the party pro- 
gram called for the creation of a uni- 
tary or unified socialist fatherland. 
Crampton speculates that the mea- 
sures taken against the Turks might 
have been an attempt on the part of 
the regime to weaken Islam, which, 
as a conservative faith, hindered 
modernization (pp. 204—05). 

The emigration of the summer of 
1989 created not only political 
problems for the Bulgarian govern- 
ment but also labor shortages and 
other problems for the Bulgarian 
economy. In addition, it aggravated 
an issue that had hindered good re- 
lations between Bulgaria and Tur- 
key throughout the postwar period. 
The question of the Bulgarian Turks 
has provoked much discussion and 
disagreement among Bulgarians. Al- 
though a sizable number had sup- 
ported the old regime's policy, the 
majority, particularly dissidents and 
reformers, have opposed it. Since 
the removal of the Todor Zhivkov re- 
gime, Communist leaders and the 
newly established opposition par- 
ties have condemned the old poli- 
cies toward the Muslims.°® 


THE works under review treat the 
problem of political power in some 
detail and support the premise that 
attempts in this century to create a 
viable parliamentary and demo- 
cratic system in Bulgaria were un- 
successful. Workable democratic 
parliamentary governments were 
the exception rather than the rule. 


Most of the various political parties 
and movements relied on_ their 
charismatic leaders rather than on 
some specific and reasonable pro- 
gram. Moreover, an important 
shortcoming that frequently led to 
misunderstanding and even vio- 
lence was the absence of a demo- 
cratic political culture. This made it 
very difficult for politicians to learn 
the art of political Compromise, 
which is necessary for the prop- 
er functioning of a parliamentary 
system. 

The problem of democracy was 
closely related to the question of 
centralization versus decentraliza- 
tion of power, which took the form of 
struggle between the prince (and 
after the declaration of indepen- 
dence in 1908, the tsar) and the 
minister president on the one hand, 
and the national assembly on the 
other. More generally, the struggle 
for power was reflected in the con- 
test between the bureaucracy inthe 
capital and the provincial and local 
governments. In early-20th-century 
Bulgaria, as Lampe shows, no city 
could really challenge Sofia’s pow- 
er. Even today Sofia dominates po- 
litical, economic, social, and cultur- 
al life. 

The centralization of power can 
best be seen in the rule of Minister 
President Stefan Stambolov (1887— 
94), Prince Ferdinand’s ‘personal 
regime” from the second half of the 


®The Gypsies or Romanies are another 
minority group that is presently making itself 
heard. It is estimated that Gypsies in Bulgaria 
number more than 500,000. See Simon Simonov, 
“The Gypsies: A Re-emerging Minority,” ibid., 
May 25, 1990, pp. 12-16. 

Generally, Bulgarians have not exhibited a 
xenophobic attitude toward foreigners living in 
their country. They have welcomed into their 
country Armenians persecuted by the Turks. They 
also went to great lengths to save Bulgarian 
Jews during World War II. On this topic, see 
Frederick B. Chary, The Bulgarian Jews and 
the Final Solution, 1940-44, Pittsburgh, PA, The 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1972; and 
Christo Boyadjieff, Saving the Bulgarian Jews in 
World War II, Free Bulgarian Center, 1989. 
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1890's to World War |, his son Bo- 
ris’s “controlled democracy” from 
1935 to 1943, and, of course, the 
period of Communist party rule. 
Crampton indicates that parti- 
sanstvo, or “political trafficking in 
public office,” became a “powertul 
weapon at the disposal of the ex- 
ecutive.” This “ugly disease” arose 
from an overabundance of educat- 
ed people and the shortage of pub- 
lic offices and jobs. Many of the 
socio-economic and political prob- 
lems that constantly plagued the 
country derived, in part, from pavrti- 
sanstvo and “the debauching of the 
intelligentsia” (p. 74). Under the 
Communists, this phenomenon per- 
sisted in different forms: “Just as a 
substantial part of the intelligentsia 
which created the nation fell victim 
to partisanstvo ... so the [Commu- 
nist] party, which engineered the 
socialist revolution, has fallen victim 
to careerism’ and opportunism 
(p. 208). 

The manifold forms of struggle for 
power and influence particularly 
alienated the peasants, who consti- 
tuted the majority of the country’s 
population, and who came to dis- 
trust city bureaucrats and the intelli- 
gentsia even before their leader, 
Aleksandur Stamboliyski, raised 
anti-urbanism into an ideology. 
Even such endeavors as the suc- 
cessful Cooperative movement at 
the beginning of the century and the 
coming to power of the Agrarians in 
the 1920's failed to bridge the gap 
between city and countryside. The 
urban-rural cleavage continued 
into the post-1944 period as peas- 
ant suspicion and hostility to collec- 
tivization became so widespread 
that even the Communists had to 
move cautiously in forcing the 
peasants first into cooperatives and 
then into collective farms. 

The distrust continued even after 
peasants moved into the cities in 
the late 1940's and early 1950's. 
There, extreme disenchantment 
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was engendered by the bureau- 
cratic command methods the new 
urban dwellers had to face as they 
discovered that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and workers’ democ- 
racy existed only in form and not in 
substance. 

Also related to the struggle for 
power was the role of the military in 
Bulgarian politics. As early as 1886, 
when officers conspired against the 
prince, writes Crampton, ‘‘the inter- 
vention of the army meant that a 
new factor had entered into poli- 
tics and constitutional supremacy 
could not be guaranteed without 
control of this new factor” (p. 39). 
The army and the police were most 
often used by the executive to con- 
trol the people. Moreover, army offi- 
cers became directly involved in 
politics by forming, for example, 
the Military League, which over- 
threw Stamboliyski in 1923. Mid- 
level army officers also staged the 
coup d'etat in 1934. Thus, the coup, 
according to Crampton, “had be- 
come a traditional feature of Bulgar- 
ian politics, as had violence. The 
second was to follow inexorably 
upon the first” (p. 134). 

Although the Communists have 
been able to control the military, in 
1965, “dissatisfied” officers con- 
spired against Zhivkov’s “overre- 
liance upon and supine obedience 
to the Soviet party” (p. 185). Bell 
writes that the conspirators, who 
were accused of Maoism, resented 
Zhivkov’s ‘favoritism’ and “crony- 
ism” (pp. 125-26). Rumors have 
surfaced of other attempts against 
Zhivkov, but no real evidence has 
yet appeared.’ More recently, Gen- 
eral Dobri Dzhurov, the minister of 
defense, supported reformist lead- 
ers in the party’s Politburo in top- 
pling Zhivkov, an action that set the 


‘New information on this topic will certainly 
be forthcoming, but as of now the best account is 
in J. F. Brown, Bulgaria Under Communist 
Rule, New York, Praeger, 1970, pp. 173-87. 


stage for political reforms, political 
pluralism, and democracy in the 
country. Should instability threat- 
en the country, the army might, 
once again, become involved in 
politics. 


THE changes of 1989—90 have re- 
duced the Communist party’s role 
in Bulgarian society from a van- 
guard organization to a_ party 
that—although - still dominant— 
must compete with other parties 
and organizations for the allegiance 
of the Bulgarian people. Having 
been written before 1989, the books 
under review could not, of course, 
deal with these recent changes, but 
they do devote considerable atten- 
tion to the rise of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party and the years of its 
monolithic rule. 

By 1944, the Communists had es- 
tablished a base in the political and 
intellectual life of the country. They 
were the heirs of a socialist tradition 
that went back to the formation of 
the earliest socialist party in the Bal- 
kans. The Communist party did fair- 
ly well in national elections in the 
1920's and 1930's and, at times, 
was the second largest group in 
parliament. It also controlled nu- 
merous city and village councils. In 
addition, some of its leaders, such 
as Dimitrov and Vasil Kolarov, had 
acquired international reputation 
and prestige. 

In the last stages of World War II, 
a number of factors combined to 
give the Communist party a domi- 
nant position in Bulgarian politics. 
The most significant factor, of 
course, was the presence of the So- 
viet army in the country during the 
transition period and the party’s 
willingness to accept the guidance 
and dictates of the Soviet Commu- 
nist party. Moreover, as Lampe indi- 
cates, the fact that the Soviet Union 
promised Bulgaria ‘the patronage 
which no other Great Power had ac- 
corded it’ brought the Communists 
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considerable support (p. 124). The 
anti-fascist and especially pro-Rus- 
sian/Soviet political climate also fa- 
vored the Communists’ cause, and 
they knew how to make use of it in 
their drive to power. The Commun- 
ists’ organization, discipline, dedi- 
cation, and ruthlessness were also 
significant factors in their acquisi- 
tion of power. By contrast, the non- 
communists suffered from internal 
divisions, organizational weakness, 
and a lack of aid from the Western 
democracies. 

Thus, the communization of Bul- 
garian life in the late 1940's was, as 
Bell writes, “neither instantaneous 
nor simply the product of Soviet 
bayonets” (p. 77). The membership 
of the party rose from little more 
than 13,700 in September 1944 to 
more than 422,000 in 1946 (Lampe, 
p. 121). The party’s youth organiza- 
tion also had thousands of mem- 
bers. The size of the party and its 
subordinate organizations assisted 
it in taking power at the critical mo- 
ment. Moreover, by controlling the 
ministries of the interior and justice, 
the machinery of propaganda, and 
the member-organizations of the 
Fatherland Front, the Communists 
were able to manipulate public 
opinion and control political life. 
Taking advantage of the anti-fascist 
political climate, they put on trial all 
“war Criminals” and “collaborators” 
in the so-called people’s courts, 
and later on discredited and elimi- 
nated from political life all those who 
disagreed with their policies. 

By early 1945, the people's 
courts had tried 11,667 individuals, 
and about 2,000 of them were con- 
demned to death. The rest were im- 
prisoned or exiled. However, unoffi- 
cial estimates place the number of 
victims anywhere from 30,000 to 
100,000. The percentage of people 
subject to criminal sentences was 
higher than in any other country in 
Eastern Europe (Crampton, p. 149). 
Among the reasons given for this 
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large number were “the revenge 
upon their former tormentors’ by 
leftists who had been imprisoned 
before 1944, the ‘‘mixing of person- 
al vendetta and political ven- 
geance” (Crampton, p. 149), and 
the fact that the forces supporting 
the old regime were stronger in Bul- 
garia than in most of the other 
states, where civil war and emigra- 
tion had significantly diminished 
their numbers by the time the Com- 
munists took power. 

The early trials and executions 
carried out by the government elim- 
inated the right-wing and conserva- 
tive forces. By the end of 1947, 
almost all members of the non- 
communist left who were unwilling 
to collaborate with the Communists 
were silenced. The execution of 
Nikola Petkov, the leader of the 
Agrarian party, in September 1947, 
“marked the end of the real battle” 
between the Communists and their 
opponents, for it removed the last 
obstacle to the Communists’ sei- 
zure of power (Bell, p. 162). 


ONCE in control, the Communists 
embarked on a program that trans- 
formed the physical landscape of 
the country, and the political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural character of so- 
ciety. Although Bulgaria had some 
modern industry, by 1938, this sec- 
tor accounted for just 5.6 percent of 
the national income, by far, accord- 
ing to Lampe, “the lowest in south- 
eastern Europe” (p. 94). The prewar 
Bulgarian state owned and con- 
trolled some industrial enterprises, 
and as Lampe writes, “the size of 
the state's economic activity was 
significant, despite the absence of 
much effort to coordinate or mod- 
ernize it” (p. 100). The state’s in- 
volvement in industry and trade 
thus prepared the ground for the 
Communists’ assertion of control 
over the economy. 

Before the general nationaliza- 
tion of industry, the Communist- 


controlled government took over 
the enterprises owned by those it 
deemed fascist or Nazi collabora- 
tors. In December 1947, the state 
nationalized about 6,000 private 
businesses. From 1948 on, the re- 
gime enforced rigid centralized 
planning that followed the Soviet 
pattern more closely than did that 
of any other country in Eastern 
Europe. 

In the late 1940's, leaders such 
as Dimitrov and Traycho Kostov de- 
fined rapid industrialization and ur- 
banization, improvements in edu- 
cation, and the diversification of 
production and technology as the 
way to raise the quality of life. Ac- 
cording to Lampe, the “economic 
revolution” carried out by the Com- 
munist party consolidated the politi- 
cal revolution (p. 121). 

By the mid-1960’s, the methods 
used to modernize the economy 
had outlived their usefulness. Re- 
form in Bulgaria was spurred by la- 
bor shortages, the growing role of 
foreign trade, and the leadership's 
realization that economic growth 
could come only through structural 
change, which amounted to the 
“streamlining of state planning and 
the decentralization of ministerial 
controls. Its goal has been to create 
greater efficiency, not a market 
economy” (Lampe, p. 199). During 
1963-68, the government. intro- 
duced the “New System of Man- 
agement,” which was supposed to 
serve aS a model “social experi- 
ment” and to increase efficiency. A 
number of enterprises were placed 
under this system, in which wages, 
bonuses, and even investment 
were tied to plant profitability. 

Another series of reforms put 
forth during the late 1970's and ear- 
ly 1980's was termed the “New Eco- 
nomic Mechanism.” Among other 
measures, the government granted 
enterprises the authority to sell 
above-plan output once state con- 
tracts were fulfilled, made further ef- 
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forts to link the enterprise wage 
fund to productivity, and sought 
to institute enterprise financial 
accountability and_ self-financing. 
Throughout the 1980's, the leader- 
ship promulgated additional eco- 
nomic reforms ostensibly aimed at 
decreasing central control. These 
new initiatives did not in fact lead to 
a decrease in the involvement of the 
party and government in economic 
matters. They aimed only to in- 
crease economic efficiency by in- 
stituting local self-management, 
without decentralizing and sharing 
economic and political power with 
society. 

Related to the problem of eco- 
nomic development was the prob- 
lem of a polluted environment. Bul- 
garia’s planners did not realize that 
development entailed more than 
economic growth or making Bulgar- 
ia into an “advanced technical na- 
tion.” By the 1970's, it had become 
apparent that the one-sided devel- 
opment was polluting the environ- 
ment and degrading the people’s 
dignity. (By the 1980's, the first 
open dissidents were those in- 
volved in environmental groups 
such as Ecoglasnost.) 


THE collectivization of agriculture 
played an important part in the de- 
velopment of the economy. In Bul- 
garia, collectivization was accom- 
plished in a number of phases and 
with some variations from the Soviet 
model. The government, aware of 
the peasants’ opposition to collec- 
tivization, moved much more slowly 
than it did with the drive to national- 
ize industry. At first, as Lampe 
points out, “liberal terms” were of- 
fered to peasants to attract them to 
the collectives. A peasant did not 
have to contribute all his land, and 
the collective paid the former owner 
rent for the land it used. These two 
conditions “unique in post-war East- 
ern Europe, reflected the party's lin- 
gering hopes for a flood of voluntary 


members” to the collective farms 
(p. 125). When this flood did not 
take place, the Communists disre- 
garded their own promises and 
used force against the peasants to 
complete collectivization by 1958. 

In the early 1960's, Bulgaria was 
the first country in Eastern Europe to 
introduce a minimum wage for col- 
lective-farm workers. New collec- 
tive-farm statutes in 1967 led to 
greater efficiency and also ‘‘extend- 
ed pensions, health benefits, and 
other social services to peasant 
members before any other Eastern 
European regime” (Lampe, pp. 
203-04). 

Another new stage in agriculture 
was then inaugurated with the intro- 
duction of the industrial-agricultural 
and the agro-industrial complexes 
in the 1970's. These new initiatives 
resulted in “the horizontal integra- 
tion of existing collectives into state 
farms.” Then, through vertical inte- 
gration, the government introduced 
industrial methods into agricultural 
production (Lampe, p. 206). 

Closely related to these develop- 
ments was the regime’s emphasis 
on private agricultural plots, which 
represented a revival of private 
farming in the country. These plots 
evolved from the earlier policy of 
leasing land to the peasants to the 
leasing of plots held by the agricul- 
tural complexes to both peasants 
and to those townspeople who were 
able to work them in their free time. 
These plots have greatly increased 
Bulgarian production of dairy and 
meat products, vegetables, and 
fruit. The opportunities for personal 
initiative afforded by the private 
plots and the small private manu- 
facturing firms set up for the pro- 
duction of consumer goods are 
seen by Lampe as “a departure 
from the Soviet pattern of central 
planning and ministerial supervi- 
Sion for large units of production.” 
In addition, such measures have 
helped “to keep the Bulgarian black 
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market one of the smallest in East- 
ern Europe” (p. 226). 

Bulgaria’s agriculture, according 
to Lampe, “is perhaps the most pro- 
gressive, by any definition, among 
all East European economies.” 
From 1956 to 1970, for instance, 
crop and animal production grew at 
an annual average of 4.1 percent 
per capita, a “higher rate than that 
achieved anywhere else in Eastern 
Europe.” Agriculture’s share in net 
investments rose from 15 percent in 
1950 to 28 percent in 1960, also 
“the highest” for Eastern Europe. 
Thus, Bulgaria was the first country 
in the area to overcome one of the 
most serious failings of the Soviet 
pattern of collectivization; it recog- 
nized that “reorganization of agri- 
culture was not a substitute for large 
investment” (p. 169). 

In February 1990, the govern- 
ment took measures that promise a 
further rise in agricultural produc- 
tion by permitting an increase in the 
size of the private plots. This reform 
is significant and could prepare the 
way for the transition to a more mar- 
ket-oriented economy in the 1990's. 
All political parties in Bulgaria, in- 
cluding the Bulgarian Socialist Par- 
ty (formerly the Communist party), 
advocate a market economy for 
Bulgaria. They disagree over the 
means necessary to institute radi- 
cal economic reform. 


IN ADDITION to agriculture, foreign 
trade has played a very important 
role in Bulgarian economic devel- 
opment, especially with regard to 
increases in the standard of living. 
Here, too, Lampe and McIntyre see 
similarities and differences with 
the pre-1944 period. Bulgaria in- 
creased its share of total European 
export value, according to Lampe, 
“more rapidly before and since the 
First World War than any other 
country.” That share tripled be- 
tween 1890 and 1910 and quadru- 
pled between 1910 and 1970 to 
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reach 1.2 percent—a share ap- 
proached only by the Scandinavian 
countries. Thus, “within a spectrum 
of generally rapid growth for nation- 
al product and exports across the 
[European] continent, Bulgarian 
rates of growth have been the high- 
est of all” (Lampe, p. 14). 

Bulgaria's foreign trade was ori- 
ented toward Germany in the inter- 
war period, although Bulgaria had 
difficulty in selling its manufactures 
on the German market. After World 
War Il, the country’s foreign trade 
was reoriented toward the Soviet 
Union and the East European coun- 
tries. Access to this new market 
“undoubtedly aided postwar indus- 
try as [did] Soviet supplies to Bul- 
garia of oil, iron ore, cotton and oth- 
er raw materials’ (Lampe, p. 225). 
Trade expanded considerably, and 
by 1984, the total trade turnover 
(the sum of exports and imports) 
reached 100 percent of national in- 
come, that is, it matched the value 
of the net material product. Foreign 
trade, therefore was “obviously 
growing more rapidly than the 
economy was as a whole,” meaning 
that economic growth was “‘export- 
led” (Lampe, p. 14). 

The economic benefit Bulgaria 
derived from its association with the 
Soviet Union and the other East Eu- 
ropean countries is recognized by 
other scholars as well. In his recent 
book on Eastern Europe, Joseph 
Rothschild states that “Communist 
Bulgaria’s sustained allegiance to 
the Soviet Union reflected a real 
complementarity of economic inter- 
ests and developmental strate- 
gies,” and that the country’s ‘‘sym- 
biotic integration” into the Eastern 
bloc “enabled Bulgaria to maintain 
the best long-term economic 
growth rate” of all the East Europe- 
an countries.® 


®*Joseph Rothschild, Return to Diversity: A 
Political History of East Central Europe Since 
World War I/, New York and Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1989, pp. 212, 215. 
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Yet, Bulgaria’s trade and joint in- 
vestments with Western countries 
have also been increasing steadily, 
especially during the last two de- 
cades, and are now are expected to 
expand considerably more. Eco- 
nomic relations with the West con- 
tributed to improvements in the 
standard of living and generated 
structural changes in the economy. 
Although the socio-political impact 
of these relations cannot as yet be 
reliably assessed, it was certainly 
considerable. 

Notwithstanding all the blunders 
that are associated with a com- 
mand economy, most experts 
agree that Bulgaria’s achieve- 
ments, at least until the mid-1980’s, 
were spectacular. For example, 
economic historian Derek Aldcroft, 
the editor of Lampe’s book, wrote 
that Bulgaria “has been one of the 
great success stories of the twenti- 
eth century, with the highest rate of 
economic growth in Europe and a 
degree of structural change sec- 
ond to none” (p. 8). Lampe, citing 
the calculations made by economic 
historian Paul Bairoch, agrees that 
Bulgaria’s national product grew by 
an average of 4.4 percent a year 
throughout the entire period 1913— 
73, a rate that was “the highest 
among all European countries” 
(whose average was 3 percent). 
The development of the economy 
for the period 1950-73 was 7.2 per- 
cent per year, compared to the Eu- 
ropean average of 5.6 percent. 

Today, the Bulgarian economy, 
notwithstanding its progress, faces 
numerous problems. Demographic 
changes have affected the coun- 
try’s socio-economic development. 
Population growth declined from 
1.5 percent in 1939 to a mere 0.3 
percent in 1981. Some measures 
have been taken to reverse this 
trend, but Bulgarians are con- 
cerned about what will happen in 
the future. As important, by the mid- 
1980's, the pressing needs and 


problems created by the scarcity of 
both labor and capital, “which 
plagued the growth of prewar Bul- 
garian economy,” had again re- 
turned (Lampe, p. 230). 

Space does not permit a discus- 
sion of the present economic, politi- 
cal, and social problems facing Bul- 
garia. However, it has become 
apparent that the Bulgarian econo- 
my is in a deep crisis. The causes 
are to be found in the policies pur- 
sued by the Zhivkov regime as well 
as in the rapid changes that have 
taken place in recent months. The 
slow growth of the economy in 
the 1980’s coupled with severe 
droughts and energy shortages 
have contributed to the acute short- 
age of consumer goods, including 
such basic foodstuffs as cheese, 
cooking oil, sugar, and coffee. The 
sharp decrease in production of 
consumer goods and the poor dis- 
tribution system have caused a 
shocking decline of living stan- 
dards. While consumer-goods pro- 
duction has slumped, inflation has 
also increased rapidly. The domes- 
tic deficit has risen to US$1.5 billion, 
and hard-currency indebtedness 
has jumped to a remarkable $10.3 
billion.° 


AS THE works under review show, 
Bulgaria's economy, society, and 
culture have changed _ radically 
since 1950 or even 1980. The drive 
for economic development and 
modernization has been a leitmotif 
not only for the Communists but for 
Bulgarian society as a whole. It Is 
my belief that most Bulgarians saw 
this drive for economic moderniza- 
tion as a way to increase living stan- 
dards and, in part, as ameans to in- 
crease national wealth and thereby 


°David Frailamb, “Bulgarian Economy on 
the Ropes: Bankers Skeptical of Sofia's Reform 
Pledges,” /nstitutional Investor IMF/World 
Bank Daily (Washington, DC), Sept. 25, 1990, 
Di-Z5. 
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affirm and strengthen the Bulgarian 
national identity. By making Bulgar- 
ia amore prosperous and stronger 
country, the nation was able to over- 
come some of its inferiority com- 
plexes, whose source can be 
traced to the country’s economic 
and cultural backwardness. How- 
ever, the Communist hierarchy, with 
its Command-administrative meth- 
ods of running the economy, failed 
to produce the kind of society it 
promised, thus causing much dis- 
enchantment and alienation from 
the regime. In addition, Stalinism, 
which was imposed on the country, 
destroyed for many Bulgarians the 
vision of socialism as a just and 
equitable system, while for others it 
meant suffering and death. 

Since the mid-1980’s and espe- 
Cially since the fall of 1989, the 
Communists have attempted to re- 
define the objectives of national 
economic policy and redirect eco- 
nomic policy in such a way as to sat- 
isfy popular demands for an im- 
provement in living standards, as 
well as to enable the Bulgarian 
economy to hold its own in the glob- 
al market. But, as recent develop- 
ments demonstrate, Bulgarians 
have taken matters into their own 
hands, and a new era—character- 
ized by demands for radical sys- 
temic change—has commenced. 
The source of most of these de- 
mands for change lies in the trans- 
formations Bulgaria has experi- 
enced over the past 40 years. 
Socio-economic changes brought 
the rise of an educated citizenry 
and the appearance of professional 
groups and a sophisticated intelli- 
gentsia. Thanks to the communica- 
tions revolution, they were able to 
inform themselves about world- 
wide developments. The increasing 
numbers of professionals working 
in research institutes, the human- 
ities, and the arts signaled the arriv- 
al of people who were better qualli- 
fied to run the country than the 


apparatchiks in the Communist par- 
ty. The challenge to the power of the 
party came from intellectuals and 
professionals who felt left out of 
the decision-making process. The 
transformation in the attitude of 
these groups toward state power 
probably began in the late 1960’s 
with the onset of East-West détente, 
and then picked up speed during 
the relative prosperity of the 1970's. 
The Gorbachev phenomenon re- 
inforced the process, as Bulgarians 
joined the other East Europeans in 
the peaceful revolutions of late 
1989. 

Although the era of Bulgaria’s 
domination by a monolithic Leninist 
party is now over, an objective ap- 
praisal of the last 40 years will re- 
quire additional historical and com- 
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parative perspective. At present, it 
is tempting to see everything that 
has taken place since 1944 in either 
black or white terms. However, Bul- 
garian developments, as the works 
under review show, have been multi- 
colored. Therefore, the search for 
a more lasting judgment has to be 
found in an approach that permits 
comparison of what has happened 
in Bulgaria with what occurred in 
countries that began their drive to 
modernize at a similar socio-eco- 
nomic starting point. Viewed in light 
of its own past, on the one hand, 
and compared with other East Euro- 
pean countries, on the other, Bul- 
garia’s accomplishments in_ this 
century are arguably a creditable 
achievement. 

Bulgaria's transformation from an 
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agrarian to an industrial state and 
its Successes in education, sci- 
ence, literature, and the arts have 
prepared the ground for the build- 
ing of a functioning democratic so- 
ciety. Democratic forces have 
forced the old elite to institute a new 
set of rules and a new institutional 
framework. But the ultimate test for 
the democratic movement in Bul- 
garian society is whether there will 
be popular acceptance of electoral 
results in a transition to a multiparty 
system, a democratic parliamenta- 
ry government, and the rule of law. 
Acceptance of these principles 
could initiate a new vuzrazhdane, 
whose aim is the regeneration of 
Bulgaria and the creation of a free, 
just, and democratic nation. 


The Chinese Party-State 


Brantly Womack 


LASZLO LADANY. The 
Communist Party of China and 
Marxism, 1921-1985: A 
Self-Portrait. Stanford, CA, 
Hoover Institution Press, 1988. 


THE Chinese party-state, like its 
current leadership, is in the late 
evening of a long and _ familiar 
phase of its existence. The passing 
of the old guard and the working out 
of the consequences of the June 4, 
1989, massacre in Beijing will inev- 
itably have major consequences for 
the structure of state power. Wheth- 
er or not the regime moves toward 
the more normal authoritarian con- 
cerns of the maintenance of power 
and order or again pursues struc- 
tural reform, its revolutionary van- 
guard mission will be over. Neverthe- 
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less, whatever regime does emerge 
will be the immediate political heir of 
the party-state. In addition, the par- 
ty-state will continue to be influential 
as the framework in which a new 
and different politics takes place. 

Because of the importance and 
pervasiveness of the Chinese party- 
state, every work on Chinese soci- 
ety and politics published after 
1949 addresses some aspect of it. 
Yet, few attempt a comprehensive 
portrait. This essay will first review 
three works that present dif- 
ferent perspectives on various di- 
mensions of PRC politics. The body 
of the essay will then go beyond the 
books under review and attempt to 
sketch the general and characteris- 
tic features of the Chinese Commu- 
nist party-state. 


THE first work under review, Laszlo 
Ladany’s The Communist Party of 
China and Marxism, 1921-1985: A 
Self-Portrait, represents the long- 
familiar perspective of anti-com- 
munist China-watching in which the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) is 
viewed as dedicated to an ideologi- 
cally-motivated drive for power— 
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Revolutionary Cadres to Party 
Technocrats in Socialist China. 
Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1990. 


“totalitarian” in the full, 1950's 
sense of the word. Ladany founded 
the Hong Kong newsletter China 
News Analysis (CNA) in 1953, and 
retired from it in 1983. Most of the 
book (300 of 500 pages) is derived 
and updated from earlier CNA ma- 
terial. As a result, the narration from 
1953 onward has a contemporary 
vividness but lacks overarching Cco- 
hesion. This part of the book would 
be confusing to the neophyte, but 
anyone with a grasp of the overall 
development of Chinese politics 
would be reminded of many inter- 
esting facts and untidy bits of histo- 
ry that have in the meantime slipped 
into the background. Unfortunately, 
the first part of the work, in which 
Ladany covers the pre-1953 (and 
therefore the pre-CNA) develop- 
ment of the party, is so dogmatically 
idiosyncratic in its views and spotty 
in its research and coverage that it 
is worthless to all but the most pa- 
tient and informed readers. 

The utility of the totalitarian model 
is that it is extremely attentive to 
variations in the regime’s orthodoxy 
and ritual. This attention is an anti- 
dote to the usual lack of Concern 


with regime orthodoxy in the West, 
and is most useful in following the 
leftist phase of Chinese politics 
from 1957 to 1976, when politics 
was driven by ideology and when, 
in any case, not much unofficial in- 
formation was available. The totali- 
tarian model became less useful 
beginning in the late 1970's, when 
the voice of orthodoxy became less 
decisive and less coherent. Lada- 
ny’s account of the 1980’s is de- 
railed by his focus on orthodoxy, 
and he fails to notice the more prag- 
matic roots and strengths of reform- 
ist trends. On the other hand, La- 
dany’s approach is well-positioned 
for comprehending the atavistic 
politics and assumptions of the vet- 
eran revolutionaries who returned in 
1989 to straighten things out. 

A very interesting feature of La- 
dany’s approach is that, for all its 
alertness to the details of ortho- 
doxy, it assumes that the party- 
state’s purpose, direction, and 
drive to domination are transparent 
—implicit in its commitment to 
Marxism-Leninism. ' This problem is 
obvious in the subtitle of Ladany’s 
book: ‘A Self-Portrait.” One can at- 
tempt the self-portrait of another 
only on the assumption that the 
“other” is transparent. Indeed, La- 
dany does deliver a_ self-por- 
trait—his own—one of an alert, vis- 
cerally anti-communist observer, 
who has been shaped by a lifetime 
of watching his enemy rather than 
knowing him, and is as out of touch 
ene SEO) ) Oovin oer jer 

‘In his time, Karl Wittfogel marshaled his 
considerable knowledge of orthodoxy in order to 
discourage scholars from taking Mao Zedong 
seriously as an independent political thinker. He 
was rebutted by Benjamin Schwartz, Stuart 
Schram, and eventually by Mao himself. See Karl 
Wittfogel, “The Legend of ‘Maoism’," The 
China Quarterly (London), January-March and 
May-June 1960, pp. 72-86 and pp. 16-34 
respectively; and Benjamin Schwartz, “The 
Legend of the ‘Legend of Maoism’,” ibid., 
April-June 1960, pp. 35-42. Stuart Schram's The 
Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung (New York, 


Praeger, 1963) made Wittfogel’s position 
untenable. 
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with current Chinese politics as the 
“veteran proletarian revolutionary” 
Wang Zhen. 


IN CONTRAST to Ladany’s work, 
Lowell Dittmer’s China’s Continu- 
ous Revolution: The Post-Liberation 
Epoch, 1949-1981 concentrates on 
the “mind” of Chinese communism 
rather than on the mouth of ortho- 
doxy. Dittmer structures his work 
around an analytic formula that di- 
vides revolution into three ‘“fun- 
damental requisites”: charismatic 
leadership, an illegitimate authority 
structure, and mass mobilization. 
He focuses on understanding the 
political intentions of the center and 
the way these intentions changed 
over time. The book is a fine over- 
view of the general direction of Chi- 
nese politics, and it contains the 
best discussion that | have yet seen 
of the late Cultural Revolution peri- 
od (1969-76). The analysis is also 
very sensitive to the dilemmas 
faced by the center and to the intel- 
lectual personalities of the actors. A 
good example of the insightful ob- 
servations peppering the book is 
Dittmer’s differentiation of Lin Biao’s 
“barracks communism,” with its 
emphasis on egalitarian asceticism 
and unquestioning obedience, from 
the critical leftism of Cultural Revo- 
lution radicals and the Gang of 
Four, which emphasized the cri- 
tique of the party establishment. 
The strength of Dittmer’s ap- 
proach lies in highlighting and ana- 
lyzing the inherent rationale for the 
strategic shifts in Chinese politics. 
He emphasizes that the post-Mao 
era represents a historic water- 
shed, as the regime moved from 
revolutionary to post-revolutionary 
politics, but he is sensitive to the 
contradictions of the new period. 
Dittmer points out that the charisma 
of earlier times has been routinized 
in the 1980's into an appreciation 
for the regime’s post-1949 achieve- 
ments and hence a neo-traditional- 
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ism based on seniority—full of pride 
and prejudice, but having no sense 
of mission. 


IN A political environment as 
changeable as China’s, the politics 
of the center attracts the greatest 
attention. Clearly, however, uncom- 
fortable assumptions are involved 
in equating the party-state with its 
center. The center decides and the 
subordinates do not oppose, but 
this does not mean that the center 
can be either completely arbitrary 
or completely effective. Indeed, the 
problems of the party-state as an 
operational structure are among the 
most serious, persistent, and divi- 
sive issues with which the center 
must deal. 

Hitherto, the problems of cadre 
recruitment and discipline have 
usually been treated from the per- 
spective of the center. By contrast, 
Hong Yung Lee’s From Revolution- 
ary Cadres to Party Technocrats in 
Socialist China opens up anew per- 
spective on the “body” of the party- 
state in the interaction with its 
“mind.” This work provides an un- 
usually well-researched and com- 
prehensive overview of the person- 
nel and politics of the Chinese 
cadre system. The treatment be- 
gins with party recruitment in the 
1920's, but Lee’s primary interest is 
the contemporary period, so the de- 
velopments from the Cultural Revo- 
lution to the present receive special 
attention. One could argue that the 
book is an amalgam of two overlap- 
ping projects, the first being a chro- 
nological study of cadres develop- 
ment and cadres policy, and the 
second an analysis of the present 
context of cadre policy reform. As 
with his earlier book on the Cultur- 
al Revolution,” Lee’s massive re- 
search, which is quantitative but not 


?Hong Yung Lee, The Politics of the Cultural 
Revolution, Berkeley, CA, University of California 
Press, 1978. 
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oppressively statistical, has clearly 
advanced the understanding of the 
subject. 

In an ideal Weberian organiza- 
tion, the problem of personnel is at 
most a homogeneous viscosity im- 
peding the upward flow of informa- 
tion and the downward flow of poli- 
cy. Lee argues that China differs 
radically from the Weberian model 
in two respects. First, the vast 
changes in the fortunes of the revo- 
lution and in cadre policy have pro- 
duced very distinctive cohorts of 
cadres, and hence at any one time 
the bureaucracy is composed of 
very different strata. The earliest co- 
horts were intellectuals and work- 
ers, but the overwhelming majority 
of those recruited from 1928 to 1949 
were peasants. The capacities and 
interests of each of these cohorts 
were distinctive, and mass mobili- 
zational policies like the Great Leap 
Forward were more congenial to the 
peasant cohort than policies requir- 
ing specialists and bureaucratically 
controlled development. Such gen- 
erational differences were further 
complicated by the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, which clearly set its instigators, 
beneficiaries, and victims against 
one another. 

A second unique characteristic 
of officialdom in China is its low level 
of institutionalization. The Chinese 
cadre is neither bound nor protect- 
ed by the regulations and profes- 
sionalism that define the Weberian 
ideal-type official. Lee convincingly 
argues that this implies much great- 
er personal discretion for cadres, 
and therefore their individual idio- 
syncracies and relationships play a 
correspondingly larger role in deci- 
sion making. 

It is obvious from Lee’s account 
that the cadre body of the party- 
state does not control its central 
mind, but it is equally obvious that 
the interests, habits, and skills of the 
body influence the content of cen- 
tral policy, along with such consid- 


erations as available resources and 
perceived crises. Therefore, every 
attempt at a major policy shift in- 
cludes a major shift in cadre policy. 
But the mind is more agile than the 
body, and each new leadership 
must cope with a heterogeneous 
and ill-defined body of cadres, the 
top and bottom of which were re- 
cruited by the proponents of the 
now discredited policy line. 

As the title of Lee’s book sug- 
gests, the post-Mao era has seena 
major shift from the recruitment of 
revolutionaries to the recruitment of 
technocrats. The work thus docu- 
ments the great cycle in the Chi- 
nese party-state from revolutionary 
innovation in 1949 to obsolescence 
in the 1980's. (Dittmer describes 
the same cycle from a more analyti- 
cal perspective.) If revolution is re- 
newal from below, then Mao’s Chi- 
na was uniquely revolutionary.? Not 
only was the cadre corps a new 
elite, but new structures of power 
were created and policy was driven 
by a future-oriented ideology. The 
Cultural Revolution was not inevita- 
ble, but from this perspective it 
does appear to represent the pur- 
suit of this revolutionary logic to the 
point of self-destruction. 

By contrast, the post-Mao era has 
indeed been a post-revolutionary 
era. In the 1980's, the oldest cohort 
approved and enforced policies 
tending toward institutionalization, 
decentralization, and a greater role 


°The uniqueness of the Chinese 
accomplishment can be seen by contrasting Lee's 
description of the revolutionary cadre with the 
following statement by Gabriel Almond: “. . . one of 
the most powerful findings to come out of the 
political science literature of the post-World War || 
era—in interest group studies and survey 
research, replicated over and over again—is that 
political elites, organizational leaders, 
members, political activists, and political 
participants are drawn substantially from the 
higher socio-economic strata, whatever the 
country or ideological system.” Gabriel 
Almond, “Corporatism, Pluralism, and Professional 
Memory,” World Politics (Princeton, NJ), 
January 1983, p. 253. 
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for technocratic expertise. Society 
obtained greater autonomy as well. 
Concerns about the future commu- 
nist society were postponed until 
2050. The conservative return of 
1989 reacted to the consequences 
of these developments, but conser- 
vatives do not have the energy, ca- 
pacity, or time to reverse the tide. 
They are the deathmask of the 
party-state, the revolutionary van- 
guard turned rearguard. 


INASMUCH as the books under re- 
view do not attempt a comprehen- 
sive description of the anatomy of 
the Chinese party-state, what fol- 
lows is an attempt to present just 
such an account. Readers will no- 
tice that parts of the sketch are in- 
debted to insights from a broad 
range of China specialists as well 
as to the books under review. How- 
ever, | have refrained from any dis- 
cussion of the relationship of the 
sketch to the existing literature be- 
cause the subject is so complex 
and the literature so vast. 

Of course, Chinese politics is not 
as static as this anatomy suggests.* 
Moreover, the Chinese party-state 
clearly shares many features with 
other party-states. It also differs 
from other party-states in important 
respects. However, a comparative 
perspective is not taken as the lead- 
ing thread of this description be- 
cause of the complexity of such an 
effort. The task here is simply to try 
to organize the essential features 
that have given Chinese politics its 
special character over the past 40 
years. 

The first key aspect of China’s 
party-state—its historical dynamic 


‘The best essay on the historical 
development of Chinese politics in the 20th 
century is Tang Tsou's “Reflections on the 
Formation and Foundations of the Communist 
Party-State in China” in Tang Tsou, The 
Cultural Revolution and Post-Mao Reforms, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1986, 
pp. 259-334. 


—includes two quite different fea- 
tures. One is the revolutionary heri- 
tage of the party-state from 22 years 
of rural revolution and governance 
of base areas. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of the revo- 
lutionary experience for PRC poli- 
tics, and yet the post-1949 political 
situation was necessarily different. 
Many of the basic tensions of PRC 
politics developed in the unac- 
knowledged gap between the revo- 
lutionary heritage and the new situ- 
ational pressures of governing a 
complex society. Revolutionary or- 
thodoxy, the second feature of the 
party-state’s history, is historical 
primarily because of its orientation 
toward future transformation. Such 
future-oriented rationalism was offi- 
cially the foundation of Chinese or- 
thodoxy unti! Zhao Ziyang’s speech 
at the 13th Party Congress in 1987,° 
although it had ceased to provide 
practical policy direction since the 
death of Mao in 1976. 

The second aspect, structure, 
describes the party-state’s pene- 
tration of society and includes three 
major subdivisions. The first, un- 
restricted authority, describes the 
party-state’s constitutional (or, more 
precisely, anti-constitutional) char- 
acteristics. Cadre politics involves 
the personal responsibility and au- 
thority of cadres. Societal bonding 
explores the linkage between the 
party-state and societal interests. 

The final aspect, context and re- 
sponsiveness, first considers the 
ecological constraints on the par- 
ty-state. Since constraints such as 
resources and the international en- 
vironment open up even broader 
areas of possible discussion, only 
their taxonomy can be presented 


*In his speech, Zhao described China as 
being only in the “primary stage of socialism” and 
maintained that China would be in that stage 
for the next 100 years. Cited in Michel Oksenberg, 
“China's 13th Party Congress,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), November- 
December 1987, p. 12. 
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here. Under the rubric of respon- 
siveness, | attempt to examine the 
party-state’s attempts at political 
change. 


THE most important contribution of 
the prerevolutionary period to the 
structure of power in the PRC was 
the overcoming, not just of the Guo- 
mindang, but of the “total crisis” 
—China’s disunity, confusion, and 
vulnerability to foreign powers. 
Since chaos was the primary ene- 
my, the primary task of the revolu- 
tionary party was the creation of a 
new power at the village level. The 
task of building the party/state/ 
army power structure was supple- 
mented by the task of the co-opta- 
tion of societal forces through unit- 
ed-front tactics, and the power 
structure was tested by combat with 
warlord, Guomindang, and Japa- 
nese forces in guerrilla warfare. 
The leadership structure of the 
base areas was integrated in the 
sense that military, economic, and 
political functions were combined. 
The command structure was based 
on comprehensive leadership at 
each level, and facilitated a political 
process based on broadly targeted 
mass campaigns. The campaign 
rhythm required cycles in which en- 
thusiasm was followed by reas- 
sessment and consolidation. Thus, 
at the initial phase of the cycle, cad- 
res were encouraged to be bold, 
and at the end they were held ac- 
countable for poor results or for de- 
viations from what became defined 
as the correct path. Clearly this kind 
of revolutionary authority structure 
is as different from the Weberian 
bureaucratic model as a guerrilla 
army is from the Prussian army. 
The primary resource of the Chi- 
nese revolution was popular mobili- 
zation. In confronting a government 
that had far more extensive re- 
sources in every other respect, the 
party depended on popular sup- 
port for survival and eventually for 
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victory. Therefore, the party had to 
remain close to the masses, and its 
policies had to address the con- 
crete needs of the masses. With vic- 
tory, the party established a mo- 
nopoly of state power and the 
masses lost their clout, although the 
politics of the base areas became a 
nostalgic model for the PRC. 

The politics of the party-state is 
oriented by an organizationally-en- 
forced revolutionary orthodoxy that 
defines the current political situa- 
tion, promises the possibility of a 
transformed future, and prescribes 
a program of action. One of the ear- 
liest and most durable contributions 
of Marxism-Leninism to Chinese 
politics was the notion of class 
struggle, which not only drew the 
line between friends and enemies 
but also defined politics as irrecon- 
cilable conflict. In 1957, Mao Ze- 
dong modified the notion of class 
struggle by introducing the idea of 
“contradictions among the peo- 
ple,” and modified it again during 
the Cultural Revolution by detach- 
ing class identity from any relation- 
ship to the means of production. 

Belief in a transformed future has 
been as important in Chinese Com- 
munist Party orthodoxy as class 
struggle. Historical materialism es- 
tablished a series of strategic 
goals: revolutionary victory, social- 
ist transformation, and eventually 
communism. Each goal promised a 
threshold of achievement so re- 
warding as to justify any sacrifice. 
The party's knowledge of and dedi- 
cation to these goals legitimated its 
vanguard role. By basing its legiti- 
macy on a transcendent future, the 
party-state resembles a theocratic 
church-state. Zhao Ziyang’s decla- 
ration at the 13th Party Congress 
that China would be in the primary 
stage of building socialism for 100 
years was intended to push the fu- 
ture so far forward as to make ortho- 
dox vanguardism untenable. I|n- 
deed, the conservative restoration 
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of 1989 was a rearguard action, in- 
tending to defend the establish- 
ed prerogatives of the party-state 
against deterioration and _ chal- 
lenge, but without the reestablish- 
ment of a legitimating mission. 
Another aspect of revolutionary 
orthodoxy is that it sanctions some 
programs and methods and pre- 
cludes others. Such policy preju- 
dices can be useful when they are 
appropriate to the concrete situa- 
tion, and are disastrous when they 
are not. Mao’s own problems with 
dogmatic prescription led him to 
emphasize the role of practice and 
learning from experience. Never- 
theless, he adopted the Soviet 
model of socialist transformation, 
and then led China into the most 
dogmatically driven politics of any 
communist country. The 1978 cam- 
paign for the slogan “‘practice is the 
sole criterion for determining truth” 
was aimed at removing the dead 
hand of Maoist orthodoxy, although 
the “four [cardinal] principles that 
must be upheld” soon replaced it.® 
Finally, we should consider the 
peculiar character of subsistence 
socialism in the Chinese party- 
state. Subsistence socialism is ar- 
ticulated as faithful to Marxism-Le- 
ninism and the Stalinist model of na- 
tional economic development, but it 
is deeply influenced by the rural 
revolutionary experience. Subsis- 
tence socialism is oriented toward 
communal survival by means of, 
first, the distribution of existing re- 
sources, and second, collective ef- 
fort. Egalitarianism is the prime val- 
ue because it is assumed that 
resources are extremely scarce. 
This approach has two major ef- 
fects on the administration of Chi- 
nese society by the party-state. 


®The four cardinal principles are: keeping to 
the socialist road, upholding the people's 
democratic dictatorship, leadership by the 
party, and Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong 
Thought. 


First, each unit is structured so as to 
provide as much as possible for all 
the needs of its members. This is 
called “work unit (danwe/) social- 
ism,” and it is carried to a greater 
extreme than in most communist 
countries. Second, decentralization 
tends to be oriented toward unit 
self-sufficiency. Each unit engages 
in “import substitution,” trying to be 
“small but complete,” rather than in 
“commercial specialization.” Sub- 
sistence socialism desires modern- 
ization and wealth, but only after 
survival needs are met and on the 
basis of collective action and en- 
joyment. Economic trends in the 
1980's, including inflation, market- 
oriented decentralization, and en- 
couraging individual families to 
“get rich first,” run contrary to the 
values and institutions of subsis- 
tence socialism by putting speed of 
economic growth ahead of commu- 
nal subsistence. 


FEW regimes have been more revo- 
lutionary than the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, and a revolutionary re- 
gime finds it a joyful necessity to 
create a new political structure hav- 
ing unrestricted public authority on 
the ruins of the old. In turn, three 
forces converged to push totalism 
to its limit in China: Marxist-Leninist 
rationalism, the authoritarian tradi- 
tions of China, and the preceding 
situation of total crisis. 

The most basic principle of total- 
ism is its assumption of unity and 
solidarity between the people and 
the leadership. The assumption can 
motivate people to accomplish- 
ments, but it precludes any effec- 
tive limit on public power or on the 
agents of public power, because 
such restrictions would implicitly 
undermine the assumption of unity. 
The state does not tolerate inde- 
pendent social, political, or eco- 
nomic powers and does not ac- 
knowledge a capacity for excess. 
Although the regime does acknowl- 
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edge that the party and its cadres 
make mistakes, only the party can 
correct them, and only an enemy of 
the people would use mistakes to 
justify limits on the party-state. The 
excesses of the Cultural Revolution 
led to systemic critiques of unre- 
stricted power, and the decentraliz- 
ing policies of the 1980's led in fact 
to the emergence of more autono- 
mous societal forces, but not to a 
new orthodoxy. 

It is important to note that the rela- 
tionship between the party-state 
and the people is not founded on 
a social contract in the Western 
sense. In contrast to Thomas 
Hobbes’s simple contract against 
chaos, the party-state promises a 
transformed future, without exploi- 
tation or want. In contrast to John 
Locke's contract to preserve prop- 
erty, the regime is founded on the 
redistribution of property, although 
this redistribution is Coupled with 
the promise of collective security 
and prosperity. In contrast to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau’s contract to 
participate in the general will, the 
party-state assumes a vanguard 
role. The values of economic secu- 
rity, prosperity, and political partici- 
pation are incorporated into the val- 
ues of the party-state, but they are 
concrete problems for the party and 
the people to face together, and are 
not subject to constitutional bar- 
gaining. Constitutions and laws are 
based on the assumption of unity, 
and therefore useless aS weapons 
of individual appeals against state 
tyranny. 

IN one important respect all 
states are based on military mod- 
els, because they are all premised 
on the center's force and its control 
over a given territory. To the extent 
that the population is assumed to 
be friendly, the sheath is more 
prominent than the sword. But the 
guerrilla military model on which the 
Chinese party-state is based is very 
different from the professional mili- 


tary model of the West. Since secu- 
rity in the guerrilla military model is 
primarily a question of popular sup- 
port rather than of conventional mili- 
tary superiority, any political force 
perceived as basing itself on “ele- 
ments of classes different from our 
own” (jieji yiji fenzi), challenging the 
premise of solidarity, or derailing 
the mission of the regime becomes 
a mortal threat. The most character- 
istic response to such threats is pop- 
ular struggle organized and coordi- 
nated by the party-state. The June 4, 
1989, massacre demonstrated the fi- 
nal breakdown of this system, as the 
military was employed against the 
masses, who were challenging the 
party-state. As Deng Xiaoping sug- 
gested when he explained in his 
June 9, 1989, speech that other 
states did likewise without being 
condemned, China has now slid 
into a normal authoritarianism. 

The presence of an overriding 
historical mission means that poll- 
tics is in command in the party- 
state. The vanguard must lead; to 
wait for the people would be “tail- 
ist.” Thus, in fact, the “party-state” 
is a not a hyphenated dual entity 
but a party empowered and encum- 
bered by state power and responsi- 
bility. The party gradually arrogated 
all power from state organs in the 
1950's, and reasserted its control 
after the fall of Lin Biao. Efforts 
were undertaken in the 1980's to 
separate party and state, but they 
were half-hearted because parts of 
the state were not to remain indiffer- 
ent to the party's political leader- 
ship. A poignant vignette of this di- 
lemma can be seen in the new 
nomenklatura rules for elected po- 
sitions. Of course, the distinction 
between politics and administration 
is somewhat artificial in any modern 
State, but, in contrast to the West, 
in the Chinese case this distinc- 
tion has not been regarded as 
legitimate. 

A state as large as China cannot 
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be homogeneous, but China’s ap- 
proach to the parceling out of gov- 
ernmental responsibilities demon- 
strates an impressive commitment 
to unity. It is significant that a// 
levels below the center are referred 
to as “local” (d/fang). A given level 
of the bureaucracy Is not responsi- 
ble to a given constituency but to 
the next highest level of the bureau- 
cracy. Local units have no rights 
against the center. Nevertheless, 
the centralization of power at each 
level of the system and the tenden- 
cy of leaders to remain in place 
means that, unless intervention from 
above occurs, local leadership is 
very powerful. Without changing the 
formal nature of the relationship, the 
process of decentralization in the 
1980's has further weakened the 
center’s capacity to dominate. 

The low level of institutionaliza- 
tion and specialization in China 
puts a tremendous weight on cadre 
politics in general and on the per- 
sonal behavior of cadres in particu- 
lar. Mao once said that cadres 
should act like general command- 
ers, meaning that bold action is 
preferable to following directives 
blindly. However, the use of such 
ambiguous criteria as “correct atti- 
tude” in selecting cadres for posi- 
tions, in conjunction with the power 
of leading cadres and the unfore- 
seeable directions of future cam- 
paigns, more commonly has led to 
very cautious policy stances on the 
part of cadres and the energetic 
cultivation of personal ties with su- 
periors and subordinates in the 
hierarchy. 

The low level of institutionaliza- 
tion also puts a premium on the 
need for access to leading cadres. 
To some extent, access itself is in- 
stitutionalized; for instance, every 
member of the Politburo is collater- 
ally the leader of a major central or- 
ganization, thereby establishing the 
access of personnel in these or- 
gans to the ‘center’ of the center. 
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Participation in party congresses, 
people’s congresses, and political 
consultative conferences is proba- 
bly most valuable for the access to 
leading cadres that takes place 
“behind the scenes” at such meet- 
ings. Needless to say, access can 
also be established through rela- 
tives, friends, and colleagues. Those 
without the privilege of personal ac- 
cess to leading cadres, or in need of 
contacting an unfamiliar official, often 
try to use connections (guanx/) to es- 
tablish access. Hence, the building 
of networks of connections and the 
trade in access are important di- 
mensions of politics in China. It 
might be only a slight exaggeration 
to say that only those who do not 
know where they are going enter a 
public office by the front door. 

Such personalistic politics puts 
the masses in the position of peti- 
tioners vis-a-vis officials. In theory, 
the party-state serves the masses, 
and this service does entail impor- 
tant commitments to mass welfare. 
But as individuals, the masses are 
dependent on the cadres’ personal 
political style, and citizen rights are 
in fact nonexistent. In the worst 
case, where the leadership is hos- 
tile to an individual, there is nothing 
to be done but to wait until the fury 
passes. In the case of a large-scale 
action condemned by the leader- 
ship, most participants are usually 
exonerated (after re-education) be- 
cause they are seen to have been 
misled, while the ringleaders are 
isolated and punished. 

Perhaps the most serious error of 
the totalitarian model is that it as- 
sumes that the party-state remains 
uninfluenced by the society it leads. 
In fact, through the party's system 
of branches reaching into every lo- 
cality and workplace, encouraging 
activism, and virtually monopolizing 
the avenues of political influence, 
the party-state tends to become 
what Gaetano Mosca called “the 
political class’—that broad and 
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varied minority in a society that is 
actually interested and energetic 
enough to participate in public af- 
fairs. To be sure, class-based re- 
cruitment, party orthodoxy, the 
power of the established party elite 
at each level, and party discipline 
constrict the range of participating 
people and ideas. On the other 
hand, the party's preference for re- 
cruitment from the working class 
and emphasis on activism rather 
than wealth or family connections 
has broadened its representative 
capacity as a political class in com- 
parison to non-communist Coun- 
tries. In any case, it is to be expect- 
ed that some bonding with society 
takes place, as new societal fer- 
ments and interests express them- 
selves within the party. An impres- 
sive case of such bonding was the 
similarity in viewpoints between the 
Democracy Wall activists of 1978— 
80 and Deng Xiaoping’s more pro- 
gressive advisers. But the party's 
credibility as a catchment for pro- 
gressive activism and new societal 
interests was hurt by the removal of 
Hu Yaobang in 1987 and perhaps 
fatally damaged by the massacre 
on June 4, 1989. 

In addition to the party’s tenden- 
cy to incorporate representatives of 
all classes and strata in its member- 
ship, the party-state also makes a 
conscious effort to acknowledge 
the functional contribution of vari- 
ous strata and groups and to incor- 
porate their leaderships into its con- 
sultative structure. The Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference (CPPCC) is the archetype 
of such corporatism. It evolved from 
the various groups and _ political 
parties that cooperated with the 
CCP before victory, and its mem- 
bership is explicitly allocated 
among political and societal lumi- 
naries. The CPPCC was entrusted 
with writing the 1954 Constitution, 
disappeared during the Cultural 
Revolution, and has prospered in 


the post-Mao period as a shadow 
people’s congress, meeting at the 
same time and with virtually the 
same prerogatives and access to 
leading cadres. Similarities to the 
people’s congress do not demon- 
strate the political power of the 
CPPCC but rather the fact that the 
people’s congresses are also a 
form of consultative assembly— 
one based on geography and work 
units rather than allocations to vari- 
ous societal groups. 

Because the party-state has cre- 
ated the structures of PRC society, 
corporatism in China is not based 
on bargaining between the state 
and powerful, autonomous groups. 
Rather it represents an acknowl- 
edgement by the party-state that 
such groups make a functional con- 
tribution. Therefore, the language 
and politics of corporatism in China 
are based on emphasizing the use- 
ful contributions of the group in 
question and (usually) its need for 
further resources, rather than co- 
optation of such groups to prevent 
them from using their monopoly 
over scarce resources to challenge 
the state. 

A last feature of societal bonding 
is the complexity of the party's own 
organizational interest. Lee ana- 
lyzes the different interests of vari- 
ous cohorts of cadres; it could be 
added that inevitable differences of 
interest are present among cadres 
at the central, intermediate, and ba- 
sic levels, and that promotion by se- 
niority Compounds and amplifies 
group and positional viewpoints. A 
key conflict in party policy often oc- 
curs between the interests of the 
center in new, flashy policy initia- 
tives and the prior commitments at 
other levels to established policy or 
simply to noninterference by the 
center. Thus, it is wrong simply to 
juxtapose the party-state to society; 
collaboration and/or tensions occur 
among interests that breach the 
lines between the party-state on the 
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one hand and society on the other. 


EVEN if the party-state is all-power- 
ful politically, it must operate within 
a given context of opportunities and 
resources. One of the most funda- 
mental and difficult determinants is 
the effect of cultural and ideological 
assumptions. The influence of tradi- 
tional Chinese culture is neither 
easily proven nor denied, because 
it concerns a prior commitment, a 
disposition rather than a conscious 
position. Moreover, the fund of di- 
gested experience and habits of 
thought is constantly growing. It 
now includes Marxism-Leninism, 
the experience in the base areas, 
and 40 years of PRC _ history. 
Politics is determined by its cli- 
chés as well as by its arguments or, 
perhaps more accurately, it is cer- 
tainly but unclearly determined by 
them. 

Another contextual determinant 
is the international environment. 
This is most obviously true in the ef- 
fect on domestic capabilities of dif- 
ferent constellations of foreign allies 
and enemies. In the 1980's, the 
party-state has been both empow- 
ered and constrained by its open- 
ness to the West. A more subtle 
constraint is that China's identity is 
partially defined by its international 
peer groups—the communist world 
and the Third World. Initially, its 
sense of its relationship to these 
peer groups was an important ele- 
ment in shaping China's sense of 
mission, and the Chinese leader- 
ship remains quite sensitive to 
world opinion. On the other hand, 
China's size as well as its autonomy 
in culture and resources give it an 
impressive freedom of maneuver in 
its international behavior. 

At the other end of the geographi- 
cal spectrum, the poor infrastruc- 
ture presents a real obstacle to 
centralization. Transportation, com- 
munications, finances, and the like 
are among the least developed 


areas of the Chinese economy. 
Moreover, the push for subsistence 
socialism has created strong, cellu- 
lar structures at the basic level that 
display (or camouflage) impressive 
capacities for collective action and 
evasion. Localism in China thus 
poses a formidable obstacle to the 
center's effectiveness. Decollectivi- 
zation has weakened these struc- 
tures, but it has not increased cen- 
tral control. And, as a result of the 
economic reforms, for the first time 
since the early 1950's, local forces 
exist outside of even the basic 
party-state structure. 

The limitation of resources is both 
a constraint on current options and 
a motivation for modernization. Gov- 
ernment policies significantly in- 
creased available resources, and 
as a result, the resource context of 
the party-state’s policies in the 
1980's is very different from what it 
was in the 1950's. The basic con- 
cerns of the 1950’s were those of 
laying the groundwork for a modern 
economy; now, attention has shift- 
ed to efficiency within a complex 
economy. One pair of severe re- 
source constraints remains, name- 
ly, the problems of population and 
food. They are grounded in the fa- 
mous statistic that China feeds 22 
percent of the world’s population 
from 7 percent of the world’s arable 
land. Food self-sufficiency remains 
a difficult problem, and China is not 
wealthy enough to make long-term, 
large-scale dependence on grain 
imports an attractive or prudent al- 
ternative. The organizational and 
distributive aspects of the grain 
problem seem, like the “hydraulic 
theories” of yore, to justify a special 
role for central political-economic 
control. 

Few countries have changed 
their political direction as often or as 
dramatically as China, and yet few 
seem as limited by antiquated 
Structures and ancient leaders as 
does today's China. Normal policy 
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change in China is not based on the 
legislative model that lies at the 
heart of the input-output schema of 
political analysis. Instead, the pro- 
cess of identifying problems in cur- 
rent policy—the party-state’s re- 
sponsiveness—is_ usually secret 
until a new policy is adopted. The 
typical process of originating new 
policies is one of local experimenta- 
tion resulting in successful models 
that are then further studied, cop- 
ied, and generalized. Models tend 
to be successful examples of a par- 
ticular policy rather than average 
cases, and the designation and 
promotion of models are important 
parts of the political process. Of 
course, the final policy decisions of 
the center are pushed without re- 
gard to local variations, but usually 
each level has some flexibility. As a 
result, current policy varies signifi- 
cantly across different units, with a 
considerable lag in implementation 
of centrally-sanctioned policy. 
Crises are an essential part of the 
logic of significant policy and per- 
sonnel change. Since current polli- 
cy and cadre appointments are 
sanctified by the party-state, a ma- 
jor change requires the condemna- 
tion of previous policy and leader- 
ship and the exposure of an urgent 
necessity for change. The sanctity 
of the new leadership and its ideas 
arises from the ashes of the old. The 
disjunction between the new direc- 
tion and the old is often consider- 
able but may also be exaggerated, 
and in any case, lower levels often 
try to get away with re-articulating 
what they have been doing in the 
language of the new policy. Never- 
theless, sudden, major policy shifts 
at the center are likely in Conjunc- 
tion with leadership changes. In the 
absence of electoral campaigns and 
promises, freshly discovered crises 
and vast policy initiatives help estab- 
lish the identity of the new leadership. 
The current regime is anomalous in 
that it perceived a mortal crisis, 
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blamed it on the previous leader- 
ship, and yet remains pledged to 
continue the previous policies. 

The problem with structural re- 
form within a party-state is that any 
reform that fixes constitutional re- 
strictions on the state and its cadres 
necessarily challenges the as- 
sumption of the unity of the party 
and masses upon which the party- 
state is built. Mao Zedong was will- 
ing to “bombard the headquarters’”’ 
during the Cultural Revolution, but 
his radical critique was of “party 
persons in power going the capital- 
ist road,” not of the party-state it- 
self. When the party was threatened 
by the Cultural Revolution, Mao 
stopped it. Similarly, the major polit- 
ical reforms of the 1980’s—new le- 
gal codes, competitive elections, 
etc.—were adopted on the as- 
sumption that they would not be 
used to challenge the party-state. 
Cadre reform was pushed on the as- 
sumption that the old guard would re- 
main behind the scenes. In fact, how- 
ever, the loss of a sense of historical 
mission and the impact on society of 
decentralization, reform, and de- 
ideologization have contributed to 
deep structural changes in the par- 
ty-state despite the fact that its out- 
ward appearance remains the same 
as it has for 40 years. The party-state 
as | have described it here has been 
on shifting sand for a decade. 

The key point of serious party- 
state reform is putting the presump- 
tion of unity between the party and 
the people to the test of freedom of 
discussion and electoral openness. 
The party-state must pass muster 
with the citizen-masses. This has 
been Mikhail Gorbachev's historic 
achievement in the Soviet Union, 
and in my judgment, progressive 
reformers in China, including Zhao 
Ziyang, might have been willing to 
accept that challenge. But the cred- 
ibility of the party's capacity to lead 
reform was a victim of June 1989 
massacre, and this will make de- 
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WHY, in 1990, are we discussing 
the decline of the Italian Communist 
Party (PCI)? Surprisingly, the rea- 
sons have only in passing to do with 
the changes lurching through large 
portions of the communist world in 
the last year. Indeed, by the early 
1980’s, the PCI had successfully 
distanced itself from the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) and Eastern Europe's more 
repressive leaderships. Unlike the 
French Communist Party, it does 
not have to explain why its national 
leader had spent his vacations in 
the late Nicolae Ceaucescu's Ro- 
mania. Foreign policy aside, there 
are two ways to interpret the original 
question. Why, given the marginali- 
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zation or collapse of communist 
parties in other countries of South- 
ern Europe, does there still exist in 
ltaly a communist party that re- 
ceives 25 to 30 percent of the vote? 
Alternately, why does a party that 
was on the brink of taking its seat in 
government 15 years ago find itself 
in such desperate straits that it has 
just decided to reconstitute itself? 
On the whole, the books dis- 
cussed here address the latter 
question. The works by Leonardo 
Paggi and Massimo D’Angelillo and 
by Stephen Hellman focus on the 
failure of the PCI to take proper 
advantage of the opportunities 
thrust upon it in the mid-1970's. Al- 
though necessarily upbeat—as one 
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would expect the addresses of a 
PCI general secretary to a national 
party congress to be—Achille Oc- 
chetto’s 1989 remarks are pre- 
mised on the need for serious re- 
consideration of the party’s policies 
and the necessities of different po- 
litical alliances if the PCI is to contin- 
ue to play a major role in Italian poli- 
tics. Only Joan Barth Urban’s book, 
dealing with the PCl’s foreign rela- 
tions, sees itself as recounting a 
success story. 


FOR AT least the last decade, the 
Italian Communist Party has been 
regarded as the most open and 
successful of the European com- 
munist parties. The communist or- 
ganization that emerged in Italy af- 
ter World War || was not a classic 
Leninist party based primarily on 
full-time, professional cadres. In- 
stead, it was an open, mass party, 
accepting all who would support 
the party's platform—a “new party” 
(partito nuovo). A strong effort was 
made to accommodate the Church 
and to encourage Catholics to join 
the party. Building on its critical 
role in the Resistance to German 
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occupation, the party had grown 
from 5,000 members in the 1930's 
to 1.5 million members in 1945. 

But there were contradictory ten- 
dencies inherent in the party's non- 
Leninist direction. Despite the party's 
mass base, it retained certain char- 
acteristics and organizational struc- 
tures of a “vanguard” or a “cadre” 
party—for example, its democratic 
centralism and the total commit- 
ment demanded of its militants. The 
party also actively sought to be both 
a party of government and an oppo- 
sition. As shall be seen, these con- 
tradictory structures and roles 
made both for its early success and 
for its later difficulties. 

The PCI was a member of ruling 
government coalitions from 1945 
until 1947, when the Christian Dem- 
ocratic (DC) party expelled the 
Socialists and Communists. Since 
then, the Communists have been 
permanently excluded from power. 
Since 1954, the DC has consistently 
dominated the ruling coalitions of 
parties formed as a result of ballot- 
ing under Italy’s system of propor- 
tional representation. 

Although the PCI suffered a diffi- 
cult period in the 1950's, it there- 
after captured an ever-increasing 
share of the Italian electorate, rising 
from 19 percent in 1946 to 34 per- 
cent in 1976, when it made a seri- 
ous bid for participation in govern- 
ment. The moment was ripe for a 
new strategy not just because of 
growing electoral support. Regara- 
less of their intentions, the social 
movements of the late 1960's and 
early 1970's had reinvigorated the 
Communist party by shifting the po- 
litical terrain to the left and mobi- 
lizing a new generation, many of 
whose members would eventually 
integrate themselves into the insti- 
tutions of the Left. The growth of the 
trade unions had changed the bal- 
ance of power between business 
and labor. The Christian Democrat- 
ic party and its allies seemed in dis- 


array. On the international scene, a 
variety of European communist par- 
ties seemed bent on setting a differ- 
ent path from Moscow's under the 
rubric of ‘“Eurocommunism.” 

At the same time, the successful 
mobilization of leftist elements that 
started in the universities and fac- 
tories in the late 1960's and spread 
to many other areas of Italian soci- 
ety had provoked a short-term polit- 
ical reaction. The elections of 1972 
had not produced any gains for the 
Left as a whole, and actually moved 
the governing coalition to the right. 
Indeed, the “historic compromise” 
(compromesso Storico) was a strat- 
egy born more out of a fear of the 
potential of this backlash than from 
an appreciation of the improved 
long-term possibilities for the Left. 

The historic compromise was a 
policy that sought accommodation 
with the DC and eventually partici- 
pation with it in government. Steps 
in this direction produced a situa- 
tion where the PCI in 1976 was nota 
member of but supported the DC’s 
“government of national unity.” 
However, the arrangement broke 
down in January 1978 over the is- 
sue of whether the Communists 
were to become full-fledged coali- 
tion partners with the DC. The 
books by Paggi/D'Angelillo and 
Hellman treat precisely this period 
between 1976 and 1978. 

In discussing the PCl’s “errors” 
in the 1970's, these two works are 
complementary. Paggi and D’An- 
gelillo explain why the core eco- 
nomic policy ideas underlying the 
historic compromise failed; Hell- 
man shows the costs of defending 
such policies and accepting as al- 
lies those who had been one's ene- 
mies. Both analyses see the poli- 
cies as having failed because they 
placed heavy burdens on the par- 
ty's own constituencies without ex- 
tracting meaningful concessions 
from the parties with which the PCI 
wanted to share power. 
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There are, however, striking dif- 
ferences in the political visions 
and strategies the authors suggest. 
Paggi and D’Angelillo find fault with 
the historic compromise because it 
failed to contribute toward the 
building of a new social democratic 
constituency, one that would in- 
clude technical and white-collar 
workers; Hellman criticizes the 
compromesso storico because it 
emphasized acceptance of the DC 
and of the status quo at all costs. 


PAGGI and D’Angelillo present 
what is essentially an ideological 
critique, although they do not ig- 
nore policy analysis. The authors 
are exceptionally well-versed in the 
intellectual patrimony of the PCI." 
From their analysis of liberal and 
Marxist thought in Italy, they argue 
why a_left-reformist, or ‘‘social 
democratic,” politics has not been 
possible there and, in particular, 
did not emerge in the context of the 
national unity government.? 

The authors see government- 
supported, national contractual re- 
lations between business and labor 
as the core of a social democratic 
policy. Such an approach, they say, 
is necessary for sustaining devel- 
opment in economies highly de- 
pendent on the international mar- 
ket. They regard as a prerequisite to 
such a political configuration the 
existence of a united trade union 
movement represented by a mass 
party. By 1975, Italy was approach- 
ing this situation. Its economy had 
always been dependent on the in- 
ternational market, and in the after- 
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math of the “hot autumn” of 1969, 
the unions had gained sufficient po- 
litical unity and government recog- 
nition to represent the general inter- 
ests of labor. 

Yet, Paggi and D'’Angeliillo argue, 
the lack of a reform tradition in Italy 
ultimately caused the national unity 
government to fail. This failure has 
both a political and an intellectual 
component. Politically, it refers to 
the refusal of the Italian bourgeoisie 
to recognize the union and party 
representatives of the working 
class. Paggi and D’Angelillo see 
this politics of exclusion of the 
Communist party as a continuation 
of the mid-19th-century process of 
“transformism” (irasformismo). A 
term employed by Antonio Gramsci," 
trasformismo referred to the co-op- 
tation of leaders of opposition work- 
er and peasant movements away 
from their political bases and into 
the dominant, governing coalitions. 

ldeologically, the failure of a 
social democratic reform tradition 
to take root in Italy stems from the 
sterile encounter between liberal- 
ism and the workers’ movement. As 
Paggi and D’Angelillo point out, lib- 
eral scholars Luigi Einaudi and Vil- 
fredo Pareto regarded state inter- 
vention in the market as disrup- 
tive, and—in the Italian context—as 
leading to political corruption and 
economic distortion. Since Einaudi 
was not only a theorist but also, in 
the late 1940's and early 1950's, the 
architect of Italian economic policy, 
his analysis had great practical im- 
port. During this period, he favored 
only monetarist interventions in the 
market. It is worth noting that during 
this period, American advisers sug- 
gested Keynesian interventionist 
policies for Italy, but were rebuffed 
by the Italian government.* 

The historic exclusion of the 
Communist party from government 
not only undermined the structural 
conditions necessary for social 
democratic governance, it also cir- 
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cumscribed the party's ideology in 
ways that would make it difficult to 
conceive of bargaining over these 
issues. Before it could articulate a 
policy position that would broker 
working-class economic and politi- 
cal strength in return for specific 
policy outputs, the PCI had to ex- 
pend its political and intellectual 
capital to be accepted by the DC 
and others as a legitimate part of 
the political system. 

As aresult, Paggi and D’Angelillo 
maintain, the only macroeconomic 
policy the PCI could imagine in 
1976 was one of wage austerity, 
based on monetarist assumptions 
about how to restrain the high rate 
of inflation in Italy at the time. As the 
prominent Communist leader Gior- 
gio Amendola put it: “Sacrifices are 
demanded by the state of things."* 
The hallmark strategy of social de- 
mocracy—the trading of wage re- 
straint for policy reform—was never 
successfully articulated. Issues that 
might have been advanced in Italy, 
such as full employment, economic 
growth, and maintenance of welfare 
state services, were not effectively 
placed on the policy agenda. It was 
this failure to conceptualize the po- 
litical moment in terms of national- 
level bargaining over this range of 
issues that undermined the PCl's 
position within the national unity 
government. 


HELLMAN uses a case study of the 
Turinese Federation of the PCI to il- 
lustrate the general difficulties at- 
tending the historic compromise. 
The primary conflict that Hellman 
sees is between the PCl's role as a 
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party of government and its actions 
as a party of opposition. The issue 
to him is essentially strategic, stem- 
ming from the PCl's limited capacity 
to respond to the transformations 
occurring in Italian society during 
the 1970's. Of prime importance 
was the party's overly pessimistic, 
conservative adherence to the par- 
tito nuovo tradition, its persistence 
in seeing the main cleavages in Ital- 
ian politics as being between Cath- 
olics and Communists, and its pen- 
chant for making the party's primary 
demand the recognition of the PCI 
as a legitimate party within the Ital- 
ian political system. These factors 
precluded the recognition and ad- 
vocacy of new demands emerging 
in society or the building of reform 
coalitions. 

Turin is an extreme case, where 
the historic strength of the working 
class, the highly antagonistic rela- 
tions between the unions and the 
automobile manufacturer FIAT, and 
the organizational weakness of the 
local PCI unit conspired to cast the 
local party as a party of opposition. 
Only with great difficulty could it 
imagine itself a social democratic 
party or assume the role of a govern- 
ing party. 

Hellman focuses primarily on the 
impact on the local organization of 
changes in party policy at the na- 
tional level. The two most critical is- 
sues discussed are the response of 
the Turinese party to the national 
elaboration of the historic compro- 
mise, and the organizational efforts 
to respond to the massive changes 
in attitude and cadres produced by 
the cycle of protest that lasted from 
1968 to 1976. 

Hellman's intensive _ fieldwork 
provides an unusually penetrating 
glimpse of a political party in crisis. 
He vividly portrays how the Turin 
party organization's efforts to follow 
the national line of the historic com- 
promise resulted in undercutting 
the very constituencies it sought to 
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mobilize. For example, to avoid of- 
fending the Christian Democrats, 
the Turinese party reversed its long- 
standing position and accepted a 
plan whereby neighborhood coun- 
cils, previously defended by the 
party as grass-roots democratic 
movements, were to be appointed 
by the city council rather than elect- 
ed by the populace. This policy re- 
versal effectively undermined any 
potential autonomy the councils 
might have had and alienated many 
supporters of the councils, both in- 
side and outside the PCI, who had 
worked for years to see that these 
bodies were directly elected. 

Another example of the debilitat- 
ing effects of policy change con- 
cerns the PCl’s response to terror- 
ism. To show that it supported the 
state in times of crisis, the PCI 
changed from an overly benign atti- 
tude toward left-wing terrorism to a 
“scorched earth” policy, whereby 
it attacked anyone concerned with 
upholding the rights of terrorists as 
virtually their accomplices. This 
change was offensive to numerous 
intellectuals who thought that, in 
combating terrorism, the state was 
engaging in repression and riding 
roughshod over civil rights. 

Hellman’s explanation of the for- 
mal organizational crisis is more dif- 
ficult to grasp and summarize, re- 
flecting, as it does, the multiplicity of 
difficulties confronting the party. To 
modernize in the 1970's, the PCI 
had to confront new issues and 
bring in new people. 

But, as discussed above, for the 
strategic reasons implicit in the his- 
toric compromise, the party found it 
difficult to face new issues. The or- 
ganizational ambiguities of being 
both acadre party and amass party 
were compounded by the specific 
attributes of those members of the 
“generation of 1968” who, by the 
mid-1970's, were assuming impor- 
tant roles in the party. A party that 
intends to have a coherent alter- 


native theory of how society should 
function and to be present in all 
areas of politics, places enormous 
burdens on its militants by calling 
for a total subordination of private 
life to party activism. This kind of 
moral dedication can only be justi- 
fied by a heroic, revolutionary ideal 
of sacrifice, that of the “professional 
revolutionary.” However, the mem- 
bers of the generation of 1968 who 
became “cadres” in the party were 
resistant to both these ideas. 

Hellman’s research shows that 
the new cadres came from widely 
disparate political backgrounds 
and thus had no single core of be- 
liefs, much less a willingness to 
subordinate themselves totally to 
party discipline. They also tended 
to believe, as a famous slogan of 
1968 had it, that “the personal is po- 
litical.” This axiom emphasized that 
the means of politics should be as 
important as the ends. If politics 
were to create a new community, 
they would have to be conducted in 
ways that did not impoverish the 
lives of activists. The new cadres 
thus resisted a total subordination 
of their personal lives to the de- 
mands of the party. 

As was to be expected, the poli- 
tics of the historic compromise nev- 
er played well in Turin. Traditional 
hostility toward the DC was com- 
pounded by a crisis in the automo- 
bile industry, which meant that aus- 
terity policies cut deeper in Turin 
than elsewhere. The contours of the 
resulting organizational crisis in Tu- 
rin are easy to trace. Party member- 
ship declined and, more critical, the 
proportion of workers in the party 
fell from 59 percent to 44.5 percent 
between 1977 and 1985, leaving 
the share of working-class mem- 
bers a mere 7 percentage points 
above the national average for the 
party. These changes undermined 
the Turinese Federation's historic 
capacity to voice worker demands. 

Hellman depicts an archaic PC| 
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structure. The highly imaginative 
form of political organization that 
had emerged in the postwar era 
had become a straitjacket. Or, as 
Max Weber said of the Protestant 
Reformation, the ‘‘light cloak” that 
should rest easily on one’s shoul- 
ders “became an iron cage.’”© The 
“rooted remnants” of militant and 
centralized organizational prac- 
tices developed in an earlier era 
simply were inappropriate for Italy 
in the 1970's. 


IN CONTRAST to its experiences in 
the domestic arena, the PCI was 
able to move with considerable dis- 
patch in its relations with the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the international communist move- 
ment. The changes in China, East- 
ern Europe, and the Soviet Union 
may have challenged one purpose 
of being a communist party—parti- 
cipation in a unified world revolu- 
tionary movement—but they have 
caused the PCI relatively little em- 
barrassment. The PCl’s agile ma- 
neuvering to distance itself from the 
CPSU meant that by the late 1980's, 
there was little entanglement or 
need to backtrack on substantive 
foreign policy stands. 

This is not to say that the history of 
the PCI was not critically influenced 
by its experience within the Commu- 
nist International. Indeed, one of the 
more salient contributions of Joan Ur- 
ban’s book is to show how the 
period of the 1920's and 1930's 
shaped the strategies of Palmiro To- 
gliatti and other leaders in the 
post-World War II era. Togliatti was 
the only leader of a West European 
communist party who was not ap- 
pointed by Stalin. His experience 
during the interwar years was one of 
constant struggle with Stalin and 
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other Comintern leaders who at- 
tempted to control the Italian Com- 
munist Party. His revulsion at the 
Stalinist experience and his resent- 
ment against Stalin’s attacks on the 
weakness of the PCI reinforced the 
tendencies to build an open party, 
one that would be present in all 
areas of Italian society, thereby 
guaranteeing the party’s immunity 
to Soviet domination. 

Throughout the postwar era, the 
Italian party took increasingly inde- 
pendent stands vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union and encouraged pluralism 
within the international communist 
movement. Initially, the PCl’s poli- 
cies were ambiguous and tentative, 
as seen in 1956, when it responded 
favorably to de-Stalinization in the 
USSR and yet defended the Soviet 
invasion of Hungary. Over time, the 
party's policies became more forth- 
right and independent. In the 
1960's, the PCI defended pluralistic 
politics within the movement in or- 
der to ensure itself the space to de- 
velop its own autonomous policies. 
By the mid-1970’s, the goals were 
far grander, as the party played a 
Critical role in the development of a 
“Eurocommunist” ideology. Euro- 
communism—an international move- 
ment made up primarily of the 
French, Spanish, and Italian parties 
—sought to develop a serious alter- 
native to the world communist move- 
ment’s Moscow-centered ideology in 
general, and to articulate an alterna- 
tive path for communist politics in 
Western Europe in particular. 

During the historic compromise, 
both the PCI and the CPSU down- 
played the severity of the break be- 
tween the two parties. Although Ital- 
ian moves toward autonomy did not 
incur favor in Moscow, Soviet criti- 
cism of the PC! was muted. The do- 
mestic strength of the Italian party 
made it the most successful of the 
European communist movements 
and left the CPSU reluctant to attack 
it. Although the PC! distanced itself 
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from Moscow for reasons of domes- 
tic Italian politics, as well as its own 
beliefs about how European com- 
munism should develop, it was re- 
luctant to engage in public confron- 
tation. This was because an outright 
break with the Soviet Union would 
have fueled the fires of defiance 
among the PCl’s more orthodox 
members, already distressed by 
the compromesso Storico. 

After the historic compromise 
failed, there was little to restrain the 
latent tensions between the PCI and 
the CPSU. The Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan in 1979 provoked strong 
Criticism from the Italians, and the 
Soviet support for martial law in Po- 
land in 1981 caused such a break in 
relations between the two parties 
that the Italians sought, in Urban’s 
words, “disengagement from, not 
autonomy within, the Moscow- 
centered communist movement” 
(p. 349). In the aftermath of the 
events in Poland, PCI Secretary 
General Enrico Berlinguer claimed 
that the October Revolution no 
longer had any “propulsive force” 
(p. 316). The Soviets responded 
with equally heated counterclaims, 
and the “rip” (strappo) in Soviet-PC| 
relations became irrevocable. The 
events of the 1980's did nothing 
to move the Italians closer to the 
Soviet comrades. 

Urban’s historical reconstruction 
is based on internal party docu- 
ments in both Italy and the Soviet 
Union. This explicit reliance on pri- 
mary documents makes transpar- 
ent the process by which she ar- 
rives at her conclusions, but it also 
makes for hard reading, as one 
learns perhaps more than one 
wants to know about the ins and 
outs concerning every strategic 
turn. But, by recounting the story in 
this way, she makes a convincing 
case for both the gravity of the divi- 
sions within the international com- 
munist movement and the effects 
that the origins of the PCI had on the 
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development of its domestic and for- 
eign policies. Although links with the 
CPSU had not been a major detri- 
ment to the PCl’s political fortunes at 
home, the ultimate break doubtless 
improved its electoral prospects. 


AFTER the national unity govern- 
ment failed in January 1978, the 
Christian Democrats came back 
into power in charge of a five-party 
coalition (oentapartito) that gave a 
greater role than previously to the 
Socialists. Under the leadership of 
Bettino Craxi, the Socialist Party 
sought to change the politics of the 
Left in the same way that the French 
Socialist Party had overtaken the 
French Communist Party. Although 
the Socialist Party's success at the 
polls has yet to match its claims, its 
share of the vote increased from 9.6 
percent in 1976 to 14.3 percent in 
1987. In the same period, the Com- 
munist party's electoral base had 
eroded to the point of negating the 
upsurge that followed 1968. Partic- 
ularly worrisome to the PCI was its 
lack of appeal to the young and to 
the expanding technical and pro- 
fessional strata. The Socialists’ 
sharp anti-communist rhetoric and 
actions also limited the PCl’s room 
for maneuver. 

These electoral and_ political 
developments provide the back- 
ground for Occhetto's two speech- 
es to the 18th PCI Congress in 
1989, which are printed in the fourth 
of the volumes under review here. 
Of the two speeches, the first, en- 
titled “The New PCI in Italy and in 
Europe,” addresses Italy's place in 
the world; the second, entitled “It’s 
Time for an Alternative,” addresses 
domestic politics. Both criticize the 
encroachment of the market onto 
the domain of the state, calling 
instead for more innovative use of 
governmental authority. 

The foreign policy document 
calls for a path between “capitalist 
individualism" and “bureaucratic 
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collectivism.” Regarding the poli- 
tics of Europe, it calls for strong 
democratic controls and a firm affir- 
mation of a broad range of citizens’ 
rights with respect to education, in- 
formation, health care, union repre- 
sentation, and equal opportunity. It 
is a politics that looks forward to a 
united, democratically governed 
Europe, one in which governmental 
power will be used to raise the living 
standards of citizens—in short, it 
advocates a ‘European Road to So- 
cialism.” To these ends, it calls for 
a coalition of all socialist forces, 
including the PCI, within the Euro- 
pean Community. 

Within Italy, Occhetto calls for an 
increased role for civil society, for 
enhanced _ political participation. 
This openness to participation ex- 
tends even to certain forms of vol- 
untary or charitable activity. The 
PC! had previously been suspi- 
cious of the latter activity, viewing it 
as either exclusively a Catholic form 
of mobilization or as a covert attack 
that sought to weaken the welfare 
state by privatizing public func- 
tions. Occhetto wants the state to 
manage society less obtrusively, 
but not to abdicate its functions of 
regulation and guidance. He deems 
it necessary to reinforce the state’s 
credibility against those who see it 
only as a source of corruption and 
incompetence. 

Occhetto wants to make the PCl a 
more traditional social democratic 
force. His political direction is far 
more similar to that recommended 
by Paggi and D’Angelillo than to 
that of the Turinese federation that 
Hellman describes. The most obvi- 
ous sign of this direction was his call 
for the creation of ashadow govern- 
ment, similar to that of the Labour 


Party in Great Britain, in which party 
political leaders, mirroring the re- 
sponsibilities of individual cabinet 
ministers, develop programmatic 
alternatives to the proposals of the 
government (p. 83). 

A second clue as to the party's 
new direction is the role that work- 
ers and workers’ demands have in 
the PCI platform. These issues are 
subordinated to a general battle for 
citizens’ rights, and are accorded 
the same space in the document as 
are problems of women.’ 

A third clue, ambiguous at the 
time, but clearer after the 19th PCI 
National Congress in early 1990, 
was the decision to change the 
name of the party. In 1989, it was 
framed as an issue reflecting the 
difficulties of the period, but the par- 
ty did not want to be seen as being 
pressured by events within the 
Eastern bloc. In March 1990, at the 
19th party congress, there was a 
clear call to dissolve the party and 
reconstitute it in the autumn under a 
different name. This move was 
aimed at ending the attrition of party 
strength, and at convincing the So- 
cialists to consider a Coalition of the 
Left as an alternative to the tradi- 
tional Christian Democratic coali- 
tions. Although the new political 
party would also be open to social 
movements—including the anti-nu- 
clear, ecology, and feminist move- 
ments—to which the left wing of the 
PCI traditionally had been inclined, 
the overall direction was clearly 
to make the Communist party more 
closely resemble the social demo- 
cratic parties of Western Europe. 


IN SUM, the decade of the 1980's 


shows the cost to the PCI of its 
missed opportunities in the mid- 
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1970's. In Stephen Hellman’s terse 
judgment, “Instead of riding the 
wave of the 1970's, the PCI was flat- 
tened by it” (p. 218). The historic 
compromise compromised the par- 
ty’s capacities for political mobili- 
zation, its economic policy, and its 
relations to the international com- 
munist movement. In a futile effort to 
create a reform coalition with the 
Christian Democratic party, the PC! 
demobilized its own base and weak- 
ened its ability to reach out to new 
constituencies. 

The ideology and organizational 
patterns that made the PCI so suc- 
cessful in creating the partito nuovo 
in the years immediately after the 
war proved unworkable in the 
1970's. The situation recalls Karl 
Marx's comment: “The tradition of all 
the dead generations weighs like a 
nightmare on the brain of the living.”® 

The texts reviewed explain quite 
dramatically why the PCI is in suffi- 
cient crisis to change its name, and 
why the origins of this crisis cannot 
be attributed simplistically to the 
developments in Eastern Europe. 
Had the PCI not decided to move 
dramatically, the party would have 
faced slow decline. Its decision to 
take on anewname, and thus anew 
identity, is meant to combat that 
fate. Ironically, the same deeply 
rooted organizational and ideologi- 
cal habits that were so difficult to re- 
form in the 1970's and 1980's make 
it premature to announce the death 
of the party, even if they have con- 
tributed to its decline. 


7Occhetto, pp. 73-81. 

8Karl Marx ‘The Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte,” in Robert Tucker, Ed., The 
Marx-Engels Reader, 2nd ed., New York, W. 
W. Norton & Company, 1972, p. 595. 
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LATIN AMERICA in general and the 
Caribbean area in particular have 
been an anomaly in relations be- 
tween Washington and Moscow at 
a time of unprecedented change in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. In Europe, the Soviet Union 
has renounced the division and 
cold war that entailed “a danger- 
ous military confrontation which 
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squeezed [the USSR] dry of its nat- 
ural resources.”' As Fedor Bur- 
latskiy, a close associate of Mikhail 
Gorbachev and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Humanitarian 
and Cultural Cooperation of the Su- 
preme Soviet Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs, observed, ‘There is 
now a historical chance to find a 
new model of East-West relations, 
abandon the cold war, and inte- 
grate Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope.’* For his part, General John 
Galvin, the American commander 
of NATO's military forces, observed 
that while he was the personifica- 
tion of the cold war, “I’m seeing now 


‘Vyacheslav Dashichev, “On the Threshold 
of a European Home. Reviewing the Changes in 
Eastern Europe,” Moscow News, Feb. 11-18, 
1990. 

"Political Change in the Soviet Union,” 
Meeting Report, Kennan Institute for Advanced 
Russian Studies, Washington, DC, 

Dec. 5, 1989. 
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the possibility that we can bring all 
of this to a close with the level of 
armaments brought down to a mere 
fraction of their present levels.’? 

Nevertheless, for reasons the 
books under review demonstrate, 
South and, much more significantly, 
Central America remain a field of 
bitter contention, a residue of a peri- 
od of Soviet Third World activism 
that began with Nikita Khrushchev 
in the late 1950’s, paused, and then 
accelerated under Leonid Brezh- 
nev in the mid- and late 1970’s. US 
Secretary of State James Baker 
said in February 1990 that Soviet 
behavior in the Caribbean area was 
the biggest obstacle to improve- 
ment in US-Soviet relations. In early 
1990, persistent reports claimed 
that Moscow had_ shipped _ six 
MiG—29 advanced fighter planes to 
Cuba and four Mi-17 helicopter 
gunships to Nicaragua (Moscow in- 
sisted the latter were for civilian 
use).* 

The United States has long been 
involved in Central America. Al- 
though Washington has exercised 
its influence primarily through eco- 


3General Galvin quoted in Time (New York), 
Feb. 12, 1990, p. 21. 

4_inda Feldman in The Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston, MA), Feb. 8, 1990; ibid., Feb. 1, 
1990; Rowland Evans and Robert Novak in The 
Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 31, 1990. 
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nomic means, it also has intervened 
militarily in the area on a number of 
occasions: in Nicaragua in 1909 
and 1927, in Mexico in 1916, in the 
Dominican Republic in 1965, in 
Grenada in 1984, and in Panama in 
January 1990. 

US defense authorities have 
feared that Caribbean countries 
might provide air, sea, and missile 
bases for foreign powers—a threat 
highlighted in the Cuban missile cri- 
sis of October 1962. They have also 
feared that the presence of Soviet 
client states in Central America 
could lead to a “Managua-style re- 
gime in Mexico,” confronting the 
United States with a populous ene- 
my on its southern flank.° 

Even in South America (the 
southern part of which is as far from 
North America as is Europe, and 
where the influence of powers such 
as Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany has been paramount), the 
US has had security concerns. For 
example, Timothy Ashby notes (pp. 
156-57) that the US chief of naval 
operations was authorized to devel- 
op plans for sending an expedition- 
ary force to South America to pre- 
vent the establishment of a Nazi 
puppet regime in Brazil. Nicola 
Miller (p. 170) observes that in the 
wake of the Falkland (Malvinas) war 
in 1982, rumors surfaced that Mos- 
cow planned to sell arms to Argenti- 
na not only to reduce the Soviet 
trade deficit with that country but 
also to obtain ‘fishery installations” 
at Ushuaia near Cape Horn to ex- 
ploit a possible closing of the Pana- 
ma Canal in the wake of instability in 
Central America. The arms offer 
and the request to use “fishing in- 
stallations” were turned down by 
the Argentine military, but lingering 
concern about this and related mat- 


*John Keegan and Andrew Wheatcroft, 
Zones of Conflict: An Atlas of Future Wars, New 
York, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1986, 
pp. 120-21, 124, 125. 


ters may have been a factor that 
motivated Washington to improve 
relations with Argentina, which had 
been strained by American support 
for Great Britain in the 1982 conflict. 

Cuba has presented especially 
acute problems for American for- 
eign policy. As David D. Newsom 
knows from his own experience in 
the State Department, ‘few issues 
are as emotionally charged in 
American foreign policy” as Cuban 
ones (Newsom, p. 10). A large Sovi- 
et presence on an island 90 miles 
from the United States and the real- 
ization that Washington could do lit- 
tle to contain Cuban actions in Cen- 
tral America and Africa has added 
an element of frustration to every is- 
sue involving Cuba. There has been 
a tendency to see every develop- 
ment in Cuba as a reprise of the ex- 
tremely tense missile crisis. 

Differences in policy toward 
Cuba have also coincided with the 
liberal-conservative split that is of- 
ten found in American thinking on 
Central America. The conservatives 
have remained anxious about the 
Soviet presence to the south (with 
anti-Castro exiles in Florida and 
elsewhere adding their own bitter- 
ness and anger about the revolution 
in Havana) and have invoked the 
specter of a series of militarized Cu- 
ban-like states armed with Soviet 
missiles. Liberals have downplayed 
the threat from Cuba and the Sandi- 
nista regime in Nicaragua. They 
contend that radical Latin American 
governments turn to Moscow be- 
cause Washington has_ rebuffed 
them for rejecting key elements of 
the US economic and political mod- 
el and Washington's historic rela- 
tionship to Central America; liberals 
look to the extremes of poverty and 
wealth and the perpetuation of US- 
backed ruling oligarchies with an 
alliance among traditional landed 
elites, the army, and the church as 
the sources of revolutionary situa- 
tions in Latin America. 
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Conservatives often argue that 
the United States should isolate 
fledgling Marxist-Leninist regimes 
economically and provide aid to in- 
surgents to prevent the consolida- 
tion of those regimes—a two-track 
policy pursued toward Nicaragua 
for nearly a decade. By contrast, 
liberals generally warn of a potential 
repetition of the Vietnam experi- 
ence, an argument that strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in wide segments of 
the American public. 

Soviet thinking and statements 
on Latin America reveal an inscruta- 
ble ambiguity: a willingness to co- 
operate with Washington on region- 
al issues in Central America under 
the rubric of “new thinking,” but an 
unwillingness to jettison totally Mos- 
cow’s traditional clients. For exam- 
ple, in commenting on Central Ameri- 
can revolutionary movements, one 
Soviet specialist remarked that “the 
[revolutionary] process is not recti- 
linear and is far from being irrevers- 
ible, due to internal and external 
factors” (cited in Mujal-Leén, p. 10). 
Moscow extends aid to Latin Ameri- 
ca for avariety of purposes: to offset 
or diminish Western influence and 
interests (while being careful not to 
provoke direct US intervention), to 
support regimes and movements 
ideologically akin to the USSR 
(through economic assistance and 
strengthening of intelligence, secu- 
rity, and military capabilities), and 
to distract the US from exerting in- 
fluence or countering Soviet ag- 
gressive actions elsewhere in the 
world. But Moscow has walked a 
fine line between the desire to sup- 
port ideologically kindred regimes 
and movements and the desire not 
to antagonize Washington or to be- 
come overcommitted militarily or 
economically. As Anatoliy Dobrynin 
asked, “How can retaliatory and 
completely justified measures by 
revolutionary forces be kept within 
national boundaries; what can be 
done to prevent them from turning 


into a new set of international 
tensions” (cited in Eusebio Mujal- 
Ledn, p. 381)? 

The Central and South American 
perspective itself—and the way that 
it is filtered through the contrasting 
“cognitive maps” of specialists on 
the area—affects the nature of 
scholarship in and debate regard- 
ing this part of the world. As William 
Leurs points out on page 111 of the 
Mujal-Le6n volume, those who 
study the Soviet Union and those 
who study Latin America differ 
widely in their perception of the 
area, its problems, and the correct 
policy for the US to pursue. Latin 
Americanists in the United States 
find themselves “influenced by the 
Latin Left, severely critical of the US 
government, and sympathetic to 
and supportive of Latin American 
Criticism of the United States.” They 
tend to overrate the US's ability to 
shape events, and they also believe 
that Latin America is of prime impor- 
tance to the United States. Special- 
ists on the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, by contrast, are critical of 
the Soviet Union, communism, and 
revolution. To them, Latin America 
is a “minor side show” in US foreign 
policy. In Leurs’s view, each group 
reinforces the other's “low toler- 
ance for discussing seriously the 
Soviet threat in the Caribbean 
Basin.” 


THE five volumes under review pro- 
vide the reader a rich selection of 
material on Central and South 
America, analyzed against the 
backdrop of East-West relations. 
The works also provide case stud- 
ies of the application of Gorba- 
chev’s “new thinking” to foreign 
policy and national security issues. 

Eusebio Mujal-Leén observes 
that the Soviet striving for greater 
presence and legitimacy in Latin 
America has coincided with the de- 
sire of states in the area for greater 
freedom of maneuver vis-a-vis the 
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United States and, in some cases, 
regional and subregional power 
ambitions vis-a-vis their neighbors. 
This generalization certainly fits So- 
viet-Mexican relations, as shown by 
Brian Lattel’s essay in the Mujal- 
Ledn volume. 

As Moscow's power grew, it pur- 
sued a two-track policy in Latin 
America, creating lasting structural 
relationships with leftist govern- 
ments in Cuba, Peru, Chile in the 
late 1960’s and 1970's, and later 
with Nicaragua and Grenada, while 
also establishing less intense rela- 
tions of diplomacy and trade with 
such large and assertive regional 
powers as Argentina, Mexico, and 
Brazil. 

David Albright, in his general es- 
say on Soviet Third World strategy 
in the Mujal-Leon volume, notes that 
the Soviet Union has been cautious 
in challenging American domi- 
nance in the region. Moscow has 
emphasized low-key, incremental 
support of armed struggle, a policy 
that was still capable—as seen in 
Nicaragua—of challenging Wash- 
ington by raising the costs of open, 
direct US military intervention. 

Edmé Dominguez's ‘Realities 
and Relations with the Soviet Un- 
ion” (in the Mujal-Leén volume) 
gives particular attention to the dif- 
fering lessons drawn by the Chilean 
Communist Party and other leftists 
from the 1978 fall of Salvador Allen- 
de. Some observers argued that the 


Chilean army launched a coup be- 


cause it had not been “democra- 
tized.” Others maintained that pop- 
ular detachments on the Left had 
not been sufficiently armed to act as 
a counterweight to the army. Still 
others, especially Soviet sources 
defending a cautious policy on eco- 
nomic and military assistance to 
Allende, contended that “leftist cur- 
rents” had pushed for changes too 
rapidly, and thus by accelerating 
the ‘transition period,” alarmed a 
military that had not been sufficient- 
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ly propagandized. This kind. of ar- 
gument is a classic Leninist indict- 
ment of “adventurism.” 

Edmé Dominguez contends that 
the lessons learned from Chile’s ex- 
perience were applied in Grenada 
10 years later. There, the Marxist- 
Leninist regime understood that the 
“masses” had to be brought into the 
struggle, and the revolutionary pro- 
cess had to be defended with its 
own forces, because Cuban and 
Soviet “solidarity” had its limits. This 
lesson has also been followed by 
the guerrillas of the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front 
(FMLN) in El Salvador and by the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua, who have 
sought to create a political-military 
apparatus that could defend the 
revolution and to obtain sufficient 
Soviet, Cuban, and Eastern-bloc 
assistance to make outside inter- 
vention too costly. 

Where the USSR’s reliance on 
armed insurgencies has been suc- 
cessful, Moscow has bypassed lo- 
cal communist parties. What role do 
these parties play in the revolution- 
ary politics in the area? They have 
never led revolutions in Latin Ameri- 
ca, even in Cuba and Nicaragua. In 
many countries, “rigid and anach- 
ronistic” theoretical frameworks ill 
suited to the political situation have 
prevented such parties from play- 
ing more than amarginal role. At the 
same time, revolutionaries such as 
Castro and the Sandinistas have 
appropriated what they found use- 
ful in Leninist teaching, initially es- 
chewed Soviet direction, and then 
accepted it only to acquire military 
and economic assistance. 

The second “track” of Soviet poli- 
cy involves dealing with the larger 
states of the region through normal 
diplomatic relations. As Edmé Do- 
minguez notes, the communist par- 
ties in the countries with which Mos- 
cow carries on diplomatic relations 
consent to them and profit from 
them (in Mujal-Le6n, pp. 151, 155). 
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However, broadening of diplomatic 
relations is impeded by the fact— 
noted by Elizabeth Kridl Valkenier 
(in the Mujal-Leén volume)—that 
Latin American states have far 
greater interdependence and eco- 
nomic complementarity with states 
in Western Europe and elsewhere 
than with the Soviet Union. Econom- 
ic instruments have limited efficacy 
for Moscow in the region. Soviet 
machinery and equipment have 
failed to penetrate Latin American 
markets. Soviet servicing stan- 
dards are low, and Soviet raw-ma- 
terial exports continue to compete 
with Latin American production. 
Valkenier finds that Soviet aid to 
countries other than Cubais limited, 
yet enables those countries to strike 
better terms with the United States 
and other Western countries. Mos- 
cow’s economic involvement could 
grow if Soviet joint ventures with 
West European or Japanese firms 
could be formed in Latin America 
and Brazil. Moscow could also ben- 
efit from the debt crisis and protec- 
tionist pressures in the West. 
Economic, political, and military 
relations between Eastern Europe 
and Latin America have been an im- 
portant facet of the larger Soviet— 
Latin American relationship, as Mi- 
chael Radu demonstrates in his 
chapter in the Mujal-Leon volume. 
He notes that Prague attracted 
some of the more prominent Latin 
American revolutionaries during the 
1960’s, including the exiled Guate- 
malan political figure, Jacobo Ar- 
benz. Inthe 1970's, key Nicaraguan 
political figures had close ties with 
the German Democratic Republic, 
which helped create the Sandinista 
secret police and security appara- 
tus. East Germany provided the mil- 
itary trucks used by the Sandinista 
army and internal security advisers, 
and trained and equipped Sandi- 
nista special operations forces. 
Captured documents also detail 
East European involvement with the 


FMLN in El Salvador, as well as East 
German and Czechoslovak assis- 
tance to the New Jewel Movement 
in Grenada, all part of the “interna- 
tional socialist division of labor’ in 
Central America. Radu contends 
that the East Germans (together 
with the Cubans) bore the econom- 
ic and political risks of greater So- 
viet-bloc involvement in Central 
America (in Mujal-Ledn, p. 265). But 
recent developments in Eastern Eu- 
rope suggest that this kind of assis- 
tance will soon end, if it has not 
already. 


IN CONTRAST to the rest of Latin 
America, the Soviet-Cuban con- 
nection is highly nuanced and situ- 
ation-specific. Jorge Dominguez (in 
the Mujal-Leén volume) argues that 
Cuba plays the role of vanguard, 
exemplar, broker, partner, and sup- 
porter; in short, it is a small power 
with big-power ambitions. The Cu- 
bans recognized Soviet hegemony, 
and in return Cuba was to be a good 
example of socialism’s advantages 
for a Third World country and the 
benefits to be had from ties with 
Moscow. Cuba has been a Soviet 
partner on several issues, as when 
it supported the Soviet military inter- 
vention in Afghanistan. At times, the 
Cubans have been a vanguard, in- 
ducing Moscow to adopt a more ac- 
tive approach in support of rev- 
olutionary governments. Such an 
approach was apparent in Nicara- 
gua, where Cuba helped the Sandi- 
nistas to weld together the move- 
ment’s disparate ideological ten- 
dencies, create a revolutionary core, 
and gradually open the way to great- 
er Soviet involvement. The Cubans 
also led the USSR in providing aid to 
the Salvadorean guerrillas; here, Ha- 
vana had its own reasons and was 
not just an eager Soviet adept. 
Timothy Ashby disagrees with 
this assessment. He contends that 
in 1968 the Cubans accepted “vas- 
salage” to Moscow and institution- 
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alization of the Soviet model in ex- 
change for Soviet economic aid (p. 
51). This contention is dubious. 
Even Cuban dependence on Soviet 
economic largesse (more than half 
of all Moscow’s economic assis- 
tance goes to Cuba) does not trans- 
late into Soviet domination on all is- 
sues, as tensions over Grenada 
showed. 

The Cubans coached the Grena- 
dans in how to bargain with Mos- 
cow and committed the USSR to 
greater involvement than Soviet 
ieaders originally intended. In addi- 
tion, clear disagreements emerged 
between the Cubans and the Sovi- 
ets on policy toward Grenada. 
Cuba supported New Jewel Move- 
ment leader Maurice Bishop, who 
displayed a disturbing (to Moscow) 
tendency to independence, as he 
sought to improve leverage with 
Washington by seeing US national 
security advisers William Clark and 
Richard Burt, and other senior US 
officials (Jorge Dominguez in Mujal- 
Leon, p. 173). It is not known what 
direct role the Soviets played in the 
overthrow of Bishop, but Bernard 
Coard and Hudson Austin, who 
were Soviet-trained operatives, 
were responsible for Bishop's exe- 
cution. The Soviet media supported 
the coup against Bishop, angering 
Castro, who insisted on punishment 
for those who were responsible for 
the killing of his protégé. Incidents 
like the Grenada debacle, Domin- 
guez surmises, may have given the 
Soviets reason for exercising more 
caution in accepting the bro- 
kerage services of Havana (Mujal- 
Leon, p. 174). 

Tensions in the Soviet-Cuban re- 
lationship are also being felt in the 
economic realm. Cuba remains de- 
pendent on sugar exports and ex- 
ternal economic aid. Carmelo 
Mesa-Lago and Fernando Gil (in 
Mujal-Ledén) note that growing Sovi- 
et internal economic difficulties and 
declines in oil output may make it 


difficult to maintain the present level 
of assistance to Cuba, independent 
of any desire to put pressure on 
Castro to undertake perestroyka. 
Cutbacks in food shipments and 
other assistance to Cuba may well 
ensue. There have been indications 
of some pressure on the Soviet gov- 
ernment from the increasingly as- 
sertive Supreme Soviet to reduce 
assistance to Havana, irrespective 
of prior Soviet commitments. 

Jorge Dominguez contends that 
despite disagreements, Moscow 
and Havana have “identical, broad, 
long-term, diplomatic, trade, and 
party policies, whose consequences 
help each government, even if the 
processes are distinct, and coordi- 
nation is limited” (in Mujal-Leon, p. 
177). Mujal-Leén, in the conclusion 
to his comprehensive volume, con- 
Curs, arguing that Soviet and Cu- 
ban policies have converged in re- 
cent years and that their policies 
have become more coordinated 
(except in Grenada, of course). De- 
spite ongoing Soviet efforts to en- 
gage in discussion and resolution 
of Third World issues with Washing- 
ton, Soviet support for Cuba re- 
mains at a high level, and Castro's 
desire to be a major actor on the 
world stage and not be limited to a 
more passive and boring role could 
create difficulties in this regard. 


THE work by Nicola Miller—Soviet 
Relations with Latin America, 
1959—1987—adds a significant Lat- 
in American dimension to our un- 
derstanding of the Soviet connec- 
tion with the area by stressing the 
way that Latin Americans them- 
selves view Marxism and by exam- 
ining Marxism-Leninism as a histori- 
cal phenomenon in the area. She 
argues that economic and political 
realities sooner or later pressure all 
governments in the region, whatev- 
er their political orientation, to find a 
modus vivendi with Washington, 
especially in the economic realm. 
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(The February 1990 election in Nic- 
aragua may reflect the working of 
this kind of pressure. The US em- 
bargo may have helped to undercut 
the Sandinistas domestically, and 
the defeat of the Sandinistas at the 
polls may have been prompted by 
Nicaraguans’ expectations that the 
US would provide their country with 
economic assistance once the San- 
dinistas were out of power.) 

The Soviet Union cannot be an 
economic counterweight to the US 
because Soviet goods are not of the 
quality that Latin American coun- 
tries want, and Moscow is self-suffi- 
cient in some of the goods that Latin 
American states export. Neither is 
Moscow a source of military hard- 
ware. With the exception of Peru, 
which received Soviet military as- 
sistance from 1973 to 1975, Miller 
notes that only Cuba, Grenada, and 
Nicaragua—which were denied ac- 
cess to Western arms—were ready 
to receive Soviet weapons. 

Despite limits on Soviet influence 
in the area, Miller observes in a 
chapter entitled “Communist Sub- 
version in Latin America?” that for 
intellectuals who had renounced 
their Roman Catholic faith, Marxism 
offered a totalistic world view that 
was welcomed because it pre- 
scribed the unity of theory and 
practice and advanced a program 
for immediate political action in 
which they could play a role. But 
this fascination with Marxism has 
not markedly improved the pros- 
pects of Leninist parties in the 
region. 

Miller argues that those move- 
ments in Latin America that have 
taken power in the name of Marx 
were led by revolutionary ‘“cau- 
dillos,’ and hence were not ortho- 
dox Marxist-Leninist parties. Castro 
did not acknowledge his Marxism- 
Leninism until after he was in power. 
The Sandinistas drew on Augusto 
Sandino rather than on Marx or Le- 
nin as the legitimating hero of 
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their revolution. The Cuban revolu- 
tion had an impact in the area, but 
only as a catalyst for a “radicalized 
generation who were already look- 
ing for an alternative to the Soviet 
theory of revolution in stages” (p. 
50). By contrast, communist parties 
in the region did not accept Castro 
as a catalyst; they rejected the ‘role 
of revolutionary pope” that Castro 
arrogated for himself. 

Although he was not originally a 
member of the Cuban Communist 
Party, Castro ultimately embraced 
Moscow. Miller disputes the notion 
that it was US policy that “drove” 
Castro into Soviet arms. Political 
pressures within Cuba and Castro’s 
personal inclinations required that 
the post-revolutionary relationship 
with Washington be different from 
the previous, “imperialist” one. 
Castro also favored the radical 
transformation of Cuba via revolu- 
tion. The social change that Castro 
wanted the revolution to effect was 
incompatible with powerful domes- 
tic and foreign interests perceived 
to have been led by the US. (Castro 
told Washington that he would not 
accept loans from a State Depart- 
ment that was almost eager to offer 
them, a refusal that the Cuban Com- 
munists apparently endorsed.) Cas- 
tro had everything to gain by 
moving closer to the Cuban Com- 
munists, who could provide him 
with an organizational apparatus 
and political expertise that were 
lacking in his own July 26th Move- 
ment and who could help him ob- 
tain Soviet assistance. 

Moscow appeared at first to favor 
restraining rather than radicalizing 
the Cuban revolution. But Castro 
had his own logic, and the Soviets 
were as much the courted as the 
suitor in dealing with the Cubans. 

As Moscow was to experience 
with Grenada—and to some extent 
Nicaragua later (although the Sovi- 
ets learned from the Cuban experi- 
ence in these cases)—Castro want- 
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ed to present the USSR with the “fait 
accompli” of socialist revolution to 
enlist Moscow’s total support. The 
State Department warned that Cas- 
tro would try to provoke Washington 
to actions that would justify more 
Soviet support and improve his anti- 
capitalist credentials with the Cu- 
ban people. Miller contends that the 
Soviets were not prepared to under- 
write Cuba after the failed Bay of 
Pigs invasion but had little choice 
when, for domestic political rea- 
sons, US President John Kennedy 
refused to seek an accommodation 
with Cuba after his political humilia- 
tion there. 

Miller argues that although Mos- 
cow has provided support in the 
form of weapons adequate to de- 
fend Cuba, Castro has virtually no 
significant offensive air- or sea-lift 
capabilities and lacks the ability to 
challenge the US outside of Cuba. 
Ashby takes issue with this latter 
view (pp. 57-79), and has been 
somewhat borne out by Cuban ac- 
tions in Grenada and Nicaragua. 
Castro pushed Brezhnev for a 
stronger Soviet military commit- 
ment to Cuba and for a Warsaw 
Pact promise to help Cuba in time of 
need, but despite the continuing 
high level of military support, nei- 
ther commitment has been forth- 
coming. 

Surprisingly, Miller (p. 119) found 
that at times, Castro’s interests 
pushed him to take a less belliger- 
ent position than Moscow on some 
Central American issues. For Cuba, 
the fate of revolutionary regimes in 
the Caribbean region is intimately 
linked to its own security concerns. 
Thus, Castro has pressured the Sal- 
vadorean guerrillas to make a 
peace agreement with the El Salva- 
dor government, fearing escalation, 
US involvement, and a possible mil- 
itary move against Havana. 

The Soviet Union, however, sees 
the region primarily in the context of 
strategic rivalry with the United 


States and in terms of the potential 
that it offers for exercising leverage 
in superpower negotiations. Miller 
contends that Soviet leader Yuriy 
Andropov may have even wel- 
comed a direct US move against 
Managua as a means to reduce 
Ronald Reagan’s domestic popu- 
larity and to offset or derail US pres- 
sure regarding the Soviet presence 
in Afghanistan (p. 120). 

Moscow, while not abandoning 
Cuba, does not want to become 
similarly engaged elsewhere, Miller 
believes, because it complicates 
improving relations with other Third 
World countries, including those in 
Latin America. The Soviets derive 
numerous benefits from Cuba, but 
another such involvement would be 
a case of diminishing returns. 

Indeed, the level of support ac- 
corded by Moscow to the Sandinis- 
tas supports this contention. The 
Soviet Union demonstrated  re- 
straint in Nicaragua by sending out 
signals to the United States, West- 
ern Europe, and Latin America that 
its aid to the Sandinistas did not in- 
dicate aggressive intentions and 
that it would do nothing if Washing- 
ton intervened. In addition, Moscow 
has given the Sandinistas “just 
enough, but no more” (Miller, p. 
204) to ensure the survival of their 
revolution—not unlimited protec- 
tion. The Soviets did nothing to 
commit themselves to respond 
should Washington have decided 
to escalate the war there, although 
Soviet and bloc aid (especially oil 
shipments) increased in the wake of 
reductions of aid to Nicaragua by 
France and the European Econom- 
ic Community, which was prompted 
by disillusionment with the Sandi- 
nistas among sections of the Social- 
ist International in Europe. How- 
ever, when Nicaraguan domestic 
economic and political intransi- 
gence plus attacks by US-support- 
ed Contras weakened the economy 
there and forced greater defense 
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spending, Moscow, while not cut- 
ting off the Nicaraguans, respond- 
ed by urging greater diversification 
of aid sources, especially in oil, and 
a reduced pace of ‘socialist con- 
struction.” The Soviets also ex- 
pressed a concern with ‘“economic 
mismanagement” and “alleged 
wastefulness” in Nicaragua (Miller, 
p. 216). 

Miller contends that Soviet Cen- 
tral American policy was designed 
to avoid humiliation in the area while 
engaged in Afghanistan. Following 
this line of argument, it becomes 
clear why prospects improved for a 
reduced Soviet commitment to Ma- 
nagua as Moscow withdrew its 
forces from Afghanistan. 


IN STARK contrast to Miller, the 
work by Ashby—The Bear in the 
Back Yard—presents a dark per- 
spective on Soviet intentions in the 
Caribbean. Ashby argues that 
Cuba is of value to Moscow for its 
strategic location and “willingness 
to serve Moscow as an international 
proxy.” Although Soviet support to 
Nicaragua was cautiously orches- 
trated, it was “considerably overt” 
in 1978-79. Soviet military advisers 
arrived shortly after the FSLN vic- 
tory, and five Soviet generals came 
to Managua in August 1979. Based 
on interviews with former Sandinista 
generals, Ashby finds that the Nica- 
raguans were engaged in prepar- 
ing “offensive and defensive sce- 
narios” for future Central American 
conflicts (p. 113). 

Ashby argues that by 1982, the 
Soviet Union and its East European 
allies had given the Sandinistas an 
“offensive water-crossing cCapa- 
bility,” and Soviet mobile rocket 
launchers provided them with fire- 
power unmatched in the region. 
More ominous, according to Ashby, 
the Soviets had vaguely threatened 
to place missiles in Managua as 
part of the diplomatic bargaining 
over the INF negotiations after the 
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United States put intermediate- 
range missiles in West Germany. 
Once again, Nicaragua would have 
been a card in a much larger game. 

Ashby believes that the Soviets 
used Nicaragua to divert American 
power so that it would be less able 
to act effectively in Europe and 
Asia. In a conflict elsewhere, posi- 
tions in Nicaragua would afford 
Moscow the ability to interdict sea 
lanes of communication; as Miller’s 
American informant noted, the “nui- 
sance value” of these Soviet forces 
would be great and considerably 
complicate American contingency 
planning (Miller, p. 198). Finally, a 
Central American isthmus dominat- 
ed by Soviet client states “would al- 
most certainly lead to a Managua- 
style regime in Mexico—threaten- 
ing the US along an undefended, 
contiguous border some two thou- 
sand miles long” (p. 157). The San- 
dinistas themselves hoped that dip- 
lomatic maneuvering, military aid, 
and (most important) domestic US 
politics would provide them time to 
consolidate and expand. 

As a “US counterstrategy” to 
thwart the buildup of the USSR’s 
power and influence in the area, 
Ashby suggested aid to insurgent 
forces in the area (the Nicaraguan 
Contras) and governments under 
assault (El Salvador) to avoid the 
need for eventual direct US inter- 
vention (pp. 187-89). Ashby be- 
lieved (in 1987) that given sufficient 
military assistance, the Contras 
could remove the Sandinistas from 
power, but if such help were not 
forthcoming, direct US intervention 
would be unavoidable. Such an in- 
tervention without use of tactical nu- 
clear weapons would require a sub- 
stantial deployment of US ground, 
sea, and air forces, especially if the 
action were extended to Cuba. 
Ashby contends that the Soviets 
would not have challenged such 
moves. 

Ashby criticizes US policymak- 


ers for opposing some cases of So- 
viet power projection into the area 
but tolerating others. Washington’s 
continued ambiguity about what 
constituted a Soviet strategic threat 
in the Caribbean left large loop- 
holes for a gradual and purposeful 
Soviet military buildup with minimal 
risk (p. 171). Moscow was able to 
establish an initial precedent fol- 
lowed by a minimization of the ac- 
tion’s strategic significance. Other 
precedents then followed, and the 
build-up continued. 

To counter these kinds of moves 
and to raise uncertainties in Mos- 
cow and Managua, American ad- 
ministrations have in recent years 
broached the possibility of direct 
intervention. Washington issued 
warnings about the consequences 
of certain Soviet actions but avoid- 
ed the domestic and hemispheric 
costs that Ashby predicted would 
flow from direct involvement. Aid 
to the Contras foundered on the 
shoals of sympathy for the Sandi- 
nista “David” against the American 
“Goliath” and the fear of a Vietnam- 
type involvement. Nevertheless, 
until the February 1990 elections, 
the Contras survived as a force, 
even as Washington and Moscow 
apparently sought to come to 
agreement in support of regional 
peace initiatives, a policy that had 
some early signs of success with 
the elections in Nicaragua. 


THE work by Newsom, Soviet Bri- 
gade in Cuba, illustrates another 
facet of Moscow's _ incremental 
strategy in the Caribbean, although 
it was in fact written to illustrate an- 
other characteristic of US policy in 
the area—the close intermingling of 
domestic and foreign policy con- 
siderations to the confusion and 
consternation of both allies and 
adversaries. 

President Kennedy, as part of the 
agreement ending the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, had apparently privately 
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agreed to permit a Soviet military 
unit to remain in Cuba. Newsom ar- 
gues that the government lacked 
an “institutional memory” of Ken- 
nedy’s agreement, and then, be- 
cause Washington’s intelligence 
Capability was diverted to other 
areas—especially Southeast Asia— 
Carter administration officials did 
not know that Soviet troops re- 
mained in Cuba after withdrawal of 
the missiles (p. 5). 

The understanding about the 
mission of these Soviet troops was 
vague, but Newsom insists that they 
were not—and never had been—a 
direct threat to US security. In- 
formation about the brigade was 
made public through a variety of 
channels and soon became an issue 
in the campaign of Idaho Senator 
Frank Church, the liberal Democratic 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Church was un- 
der strong criticism from conserva- 
tives in his state for alleged 
“softness” toward the Cubans. The 
brigade became astill greater issue 
in the Florida campaign of Demo- 
cratic Senator Richard Stone, who 
felt the ire of anti-Castro Cuban 
exiles. 

To be sure, the Soviets were not 
sufficiently sympathetic to the diffu- 
sion of responsibilities in the US 
government and the demand for 
public disclosure, especially when 
dealing with a domestically sensi- 
tive issue like Cuba. Moreover, and 
here the parallel with Ashby’s focus 
on a Soviet incremental strategy is 
apparent, Moscow had been test- 
ing the limits of the 1962 Kennedy- 
Khrushchev understanding—as it 
had done with Richard Nixon in 
1972 on the submarine base issue.® 

Washington was eventually put in 


®On September 2, 1970, after a series of 
Soviet naval exercises in the Caribbean area, the 
Nixon administration warned the Soviet Union 
not to build a strategic submarine base at 
Cienfuegos (Ashby, p. 68). 
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the difficult position of trying to get 
Moscow to admit publicly that the 
brigade was only for defense and 
training, not offensive military pur- 
poses. This approach hindered 
“quiet diplomatic bargaining” to 
“avoid surprising other govern- 
ments with public information that 
may affect their interests” (p. 22). 

| found Newsom's study contra- 
dictory. Is its main purpose to illus- 
trate perennial US confusion at high 
levels because of the need for bu- 
reaucratic compromise and be- 
cause of the distractions presented 
by new issues that keep moving to 
the front burner? Or is public intru- 
sion and confusion the culprit? The 
study takes no sides, nor does it ex- 
plore the potentially disturbing con- 
sequences of Soviet probings— 
against the backdrop of the many 
complicating factors that the author 
describes—to discover what kind 
of actions might be permitted by 
any US-Soviet understandings. 

The study might have raised yet 
another issue: aside from the pe- 
rennial question of democratic ac- 
countability, what is the relative effi- 
cacy of keeping an issue within 
diplomatic channels; as opposed to 
using public disclosure and debate 
as deliberate means of diplomatic 
pressure? If private diplomatic ef- 
forts to resolve the problem are to 
no avail, public debate may be- 
come of real utility, something more 
than a “necessary evil.” 


IN THE last of the five studies re- 
viewed here, British analyst Peter 
Shearman uses the examples of de- 
velopments in Angola and the Horn 
of Africa to demonstrate that the So- 
viets and Cubans do disagree, and 
that it is not always the Cubans who 
give ground in such disputes. He 
concludes from this that Western 
Europe could be a “third force” in 
mitigating US-Cuban rivalry, espe- 
cially because Latin America Is not 
of the immediate strategic signifi- 


cance to Europe that it is to Wash- 
ington (p. 87). 

Despite the close interweaving of 
Cuba’s economy with those of the 
Eastern bloc (at the time when 
Shearman was writing) and its de- 
pendence on Moscow for econom- 
ic survival, the author believed this 
dependence could be reduced. He 
argues that increased West Euro- 
pean investments in Cuba would 
give Havana an incentive to reduce 
its overseas military involvements 
and practice more restraint interna- 
tionally. A tacit agreement regard- 
ing security in the Caribbean Basin 
and Central America could also 
result. 

Shearman couples his proposals 
with the need for diplomatic warn- 
ings and strong protests about un- 
acceptable Soviet and Cuban be- 
havior. However, he places too 
much emphasis, in my view, on the 
argument that improved access to 
resources can change a govern- 
ment’s international orientations. 
The recent history of the improve- 
ment of Soviet and East European 
relations with the West points in the 
other direction; political changes at 
home come first; then improved po- 
litical relations with foreign states; 
and finally improved economic rela- 
tions. To come to terms with West- 
ern Europe, not to mention with the 
United States, Cuba must go partly 
down the road taken by Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union. Such re- 
forms are not in evidence at the 
present time. 


WHAT trends can be outlined for 
Soviet—Latin American policy in the 
light of these five studies? To repeat 
Dobrynin’s view, support for ‘“move- 
ments fighting for their liberation” 
cannot be carried to the point where 
dangerous international conse- 
quences—i.e., a Soviet-American 
clash—are likely. Gorbachev will in 
all likelihood heed this admonition, 
but he is confronted by con- 
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flicting domestic pressures, As re- 
cently as early 1988, for example, 
veteran Soviet military writer Col. 
Gen. Dmitriy Volkogonov insisted 
that ‘the Armed Forces also exist 
for the purpose of rendering help to 
progressive regimes and national 
liberation movements,”’ a state- 
ment reminiscent of the Brezhnev 
period. Until early 1990, the Soviet 
military continued to be a major fac- 
tor in implementing policy in places 
like Nicaragua—even if it did not 
play a determining role in decisions 
concerning the direction and level 
of broader policy. 

But even at the highest political 
level, “ill will’ has not disappeared 
from Soviet international behavior.® 
The ambiguous situation regarding 
external supply of arms to Central 
American countries makes one 
cautious about making excessively 
and prematurely optimistic assess- 
ments of Soviet “new thinking’— 
even at a time of domestic turmoil 
and economic stringency in the So- 
viet Union. Even if Soviet arms aid to 
Nicaragua has stopped, there are 
still many armaments under Sandi- 
nista control, questions about 
whether the Chamorro government 
can control the army, and what 
leverage, if any, the Soviets are 
using on the Sandinista army to 
stop regional arms shipments. 

Even those Supreme Soviet dep- 
uties who are beginning to assert 
some “oversight” over Soviet inter- 
national behavior are caught up in 
the rivalry with Washington. They 
may be anxious to cut commitments 
and external economic assistance 
but will react to what they consider 
excesses in US behavior, such as 
the invasion of Panama. In criticiz- 


7Cited in Francis Fukuyama, Gorbachev and 
the New Soviet Agenda in the Third World, 
R-3634-A, Santa Monica, CA, The RAND 
Corp., June 1989, p. 29. 

81 ilita Dzirkals, Glasnost and Soviet Foreign 
Policy, A RAND Note, Santa Monica, The RAND 
Corp., CA, January 1990, p. 35. 


ing American actions there, one So- 
viet parliamentarian argued that So- 
viet “hawks” now had _ additional 
support for their position, which 
could “complicate [the] parlia- 
ment’s consideration of [the] pro- 
posal to proceed along the road of 
disarmement.’? 

In questioning Secretary of State 
Baker during Baker's February 
1990 visit to Moscow, Yevgeniy Pri- 
makov, who has often advanced a 
conciliatory stance in dealing with 
Third World conflicts, said that “you 
have called on us to change our 
policies concerning Cuba and Nic- 
aragua. Is the United States ready 
to undertake a public promise not to 
use force in Latin America, provid- 
ed, of course, that [geopolitical] 
events do not threaten you?” Baker 
replied that he would be interested 
in looking at the language of Soviet 
support for Nicaragua and Cuba, 
something that “we might be able to 
reach an agreement on.”'° 

Certain tests or indicators might 
be applied to gauge Soviet behav- 
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ior in places like Cuba and Nicara- 
gua. One would involve unilateral 
withdrawal by Moscow from the for- 
ward positions occupied during the 
1970's. But it would be difficult to re- 
linquish commitments made some 
time ago. Gorbachev’s statements 
about halting new aid shipments to 
Nicaragua, however imperfectly 
carried out, plus support for, and 
possible pressure on Nicaragua to 
comply with, regional peace plans 
for elections could be a hopeful har- 
binger for the future. The conse- 
quences of such pressure may 
have been in evidence in the Febru- 
ary 25, 1990, election that removed 
the Sandinistas from power. 
Second, some toning down of 
ideological rhetoric would be desir- 
able—and more possible, given the 
Current questioning of its Leninist 
source—although the great power 
and ideological roots of Soviet Third 
World policy are not necessarily mu- 
tually reinforcing. A third test would 
be Soviet failure to take advantage of 
new Cubas and Nicaraguas.'' In- 
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deed, all indications point to the low 
probability of new commitments at 
atime of general Soviet desire not to 
roil international waters. 

But Soviet Third World policy will 
evolve at a much slower and more 
uneven pace than developments in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union would suggest. Moscow will 
persist in perceiving Washington as 
both partner and rival in managing 
tensions, and “codes of conduct” 
or ententes outside of Europe are 
not easily constructed. Yet another 
consideration intrudes. Although 
the Soviet Union is today at best a 
marginal actor economically in Lat- 
in America, this role may change as 
Soviet international economic poli- 
cy evolves, joint ventures are 
launched, and the need for the mili- 
tary instrument in extending power 
and influence is reduced. 


°Thomas L. Friedman in The New York 
Times, Feb. 11, 1990. 

'Mlbid. 

“Fukuyama, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Please adaress letters to: 
The Editors, 

Problems of Communism 

US Information Agency, 

4th Street, SW, 

Washington, DC 20547, USA 


MILITARY-CIVILIAN 
CONVERSION IN USSR 


TO oTHEYEDITORS? Thercur- 


rent pace of change in the 
Soviet Union is indeed very 
fast, but | was disappointed 
to see that William H. Kin- 
cade and T. Keith Thomson's 
“Economic Conversion in the 
USSR: Its Role in Perestroy- 
ka,” published in the Janu- 
ary-February 1990 issue of 
Problems of Communism, 
does not document changes 
that took place six months 
earlier. Their list of defense 
production ministries in the 
diagram on page 89 is incor- 
rect. John Tedstrom gives a 
comprehensive account of 
these changes in “Managing 
the Conversion of the De- 
fense Industries,” in the Feb- 
ruary 16, 1990, issue of Ra- 
dio Liberty’s Report on the 
USSR (Munich), but reports 
of the changes appeared in 
the Soviet press in the sum- 
mer of 1989 and a complete 
list of the new ministries ap- 
peared in Izvestiya (Moscow) 
on July 6, 1989. 

According to Tedstrom’s 
updated list, the mistakes in 
Kincade and Thomson's dia- 


gram are as follows: the Min- 
istry of Machine-Building 
and the Ministry of Communi- 
cations Equipment have been 
merged with other defense 
production ministries, while 
the Ministry of Atomic Energy 
has been removed from the 
military-industrial complex. 
The Ministry of Civil Aviation, 
the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, and the State Commit- 
tee for Computer Technol- 
ogy have been moved from 
the civilian economy to the 
military-industrial complex. 
The complete list of ministry- 
level organizations subordi- 
nate to the Military-Industrial 
Commission is: Ministry of 
Aviation Industry, Ministry of 
Civil Aviation, Ministry of 
Communications, Ministry of 
Defense Industry, Ministry of 
Electronics Industry, Ministry 
of General Machine-Build- 
ing, Ministry of Radio Indus- 
try, Ministry of Ship-Building, 
and State Committee for 
Computer Technology and 
Information Science. 


ANA GOSHKO 
New Haven, CT 


THE AUTHORS RESPOND: 
We welcome the corrections 
to our article by Ana Goshko. 
We would note, however, that, 
as John Tedstrom points out 
in his piece in Report on the 
USSR, it remains unclear 
whether the new Ministry of 
the Atomic Energy Industry is 
subordinate to the military-in- 
dustrial complex, to the fuel 
and energy complex, or to 


both. As for the Ministry of 
Machine-Building, Tedstrom 
speaks of its “apparent mer- 
ger’ with the Ministry of De- 
fense Industry. His detailed 
analysis of organizational 
changes in the Soviet military- 
industrial complex is of great 
value to all those concerned 
with industrial Conversion in 
the USSR. 


WILLIAM H. KINCADE 
T. KEITH THOMSON. 


CHINA’S POPULATION 


TO THE EDITORS: | read with 


great interest the item “The 
Aging of China's Population” 
(Problems of Communism, 
November-December 1988), 
which seems to me a bal- 
anced analysis of the great 
demographic problem con- 
fronting the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. Therefore, it was 
striking to me that next to the 
author’s name, the publisher 
gave notice that her opinions 
“do not necessarily reflect 
the official position of the US 
government,” a redundant 
remark (since it already ap- 
pears in general terms on the 
index and credits page) that 
did not accompany any other 
text of the issue, some of 
which were in my opinion 
rather more controversial 
than that of Judith Banister. 
This double warning sounds 
like a diplomatic disclaimer, 
the more incomprehensible 
given that Dr. Banister’s for- 
bearance with regard to the 
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rulers of China, who are re- 
sponsible for the one-child 
policy, leads her to write this 
memorable paragraph: “In 
conclusion, it is important to 
remember that although Chi- 
na currently lacks the re- 
sources that developed 
countries have to cope with 
population aging, it does, 
like other developing coun- 
tries, have time. It will be sev- 
eral decades before a high 
proportion of its population is 
made up of the elderly. 
These years can be used to 
set up systems designed to 
cope with the needs of Chi- 
na’s inevitably huge elderly 
population.” 


JAVIER OLAVE 
Deputy Chief Editor 
Expansion 

Madrid 


THE EDITORS RESPOND: 
We appreciate Mr. Olave’s 
interest in Dr. Banister’s arti- 
cle and hasten to note that 
the “disclaimer” included in 
the author's biographical 
sketch is a normal practice 
with all authors employed by 
the US Government. It is 
printed in the author's credit 
because the index page of 
the journal is not generally re- 
tained by scholars and re- 
searchers when they clip an 
article for their files. 
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_IN THIS ISSUE OF 


Problems of Communism _ 


The Ukrainian Catholic Church in the USSR Under Gorbachev 


_Bohdan R. Bociurkiw 


An unintended consequence of Mikhail Gorbachev’s policies of glasnost’ and democratization in 
the USSR has been the emergence from the underground of the banned Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
Church. In their drive to realize a fully legal status for their Church, Ukrainian Catholics have been 
hampered by Gorbachev's vacillating nationality and religious policies and by the strong opposition of 
the Moscow Patriarchate, which had absorbed the Ukrainian Catholic Church in 1946. Frustrated 
by the center's policy of offering “too little too late,” the believers have begun to reclaim their former 
churches on their own and have turned for help to the newly elected local organs of people’s power 
to complete the “half-way” legalization conceded to the Ukrainian Catholic Church under the October 
1990 USSR law on freedom of conscience. 


The Future of the KGB 
Amy W. Knight 


Ever since Lenin created the infamous Cheka in 1917, a political police has served as the “sword 
and shield” of the party, or, more precisely, of the party leadership. Gorbachev—like other party 
leaders who lacked a public mandate—has made himself enormously dependent on the KGB. But 
the insistent demands of the reformers and the growing movement of the Soviet republics toward 
independence are outpacing Gorbachev's own program and challenging the prerogatives of a 
strong, centralized secret police. Gorbachev will find it increasingly difficult to maintain his association 
with this organization without losing his credibility as a reformist leader. In short, while the KGB may 
be crucial to maintaining Gorbachev's rule as discontent mounts, it is also a serious political liability. 


Perestroyka, Social Justice, and Soviet Public Opinion 
_ David S. Mason and Svetlana Sydorenko 


As Mikhail Gorbachev strives to improve the efficiency of the Soviet economy, he has invoked a 
perspective of social justice that points to the unfairness of slothful workers’ receiving the same pay as 
productive fellow workers. However, a portion of the Soviet intelligentsia and a wide sector of the 
public at large are increasingly focusing on an egalitarian version of social justice that rejects 
increased differentiation in pay and worries about the state of those large numbers of people at the 
bottom of the social ladder. The tension between efficiency and social justice constitutes one of the 
Soviet leader's primary dilemmas. 


Hungary’s New Political Elites: Adaptation and Change, 1989-90 
Rudolf L. Tokés 


The spring 1990 elections in Hungary, which voted out of power the communist government and 
most of the communist-dominated legislature, represent a triumph for the country's middle class 
intelligentsia. This intelligentsia was largely the product of reforms introduced under the rule of 
Janos Kadar, but the Kadar regime was unwilling to grant it political power and input into economic 
decision-making commensurate with its status. In response, some members of the intelligentsia 
cooperated with the regime to effect change from within, while others opted to work for a change of the 
system itself. Over the course of 1989, the intelligentsia within the regime and the intelligentsia 
outside the regime worked to transform Hungary into a democratic polity, However, the agreements 
negotiated to effect this transition all but excluded workers and farmers. To be truly effective in 
promoting further change, the new government and parliament must become more representative of 
the interests of Hungary's non-elites. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 
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Essay-Reviews ~ 


Marxist Disaster and Cultural Survival in Ethiopia 


Paul B. Henze 


- The willful atternpts by Ethiopian strongman Mengistu Haile Mariam to impose an alien Marxist- — 


Leninist government on one of the world’s oldest empires has wrought untold suffering upon its 
peoples and imperiled the very unity of the country. Programs of “resettlement” and “villagization” 
threatened either to annihilate large portions of the peasantry or turn them into a rural proletariat as 
occurred in the Soviet Union. In the face of this onslaught, traditional Ethiopian culture has shown 
remarkable resilience, which may help the country survive despite the lateness of Mengistu’s March 
1990 admission of failure of his policies. 


Chinese Nationality Policy and “The Tibetan Question”. 
Donald R. DeGlopper 


One of the major obstacles to understanding the Tibetan situation is the myth of Tibetan 
exceptionalism, which is the notion that because the landscape is extreme and exceptional, the people 
too must be exceptional. The positive version is that Tibetans are exceptionally spiritual, religious, 
and unworldly; the negative is that they are exceptionally backward, superstitious, and cruel. Both of 
these versions must be avoided. If ‘the Tibetan Question” is to be understood it must be brought 
into the realm of ordinary political discourse and considered in a wider comparative framework. 


Peasants and Regime in Vietnam: Perspectives on Transition _ 
Ronald J. Cima : 


Literature on Vietnam's peasantry and the socialist revolution reveals that despite the image of _ 
“being in touch” with the peasants, communist rural policy has committed some of the same mistakes 
as the imperial regime and the French colonial administration. Recent attempts to reform the 
economy have stopped short of political reform, and a regime that has produced a low standard of 
living for its people might just be on the verge of losing its authority. 


_ Contemporary Russian Nationalism 
Robert Otto 


As a consequence of Mikhail Gorbachev's policies of g/asnost’ and perestroyka, the Russian 
nationalists have come forward as political actors in the Soviet Union. However, the image projected by 
them is not an appealing one. The anti-Semitism of the Russian nationalists is joined to a profound 
distaste for the West that is often expressed in condemnations of Western mass culture and the 
Western democratic tradition. Anti-Semitism has also prepared the ground for the rise among 
Russian nationalists of all persuasions of National Bolshevism-—~an ideology seeking to preserve the 
Russian empire under communist leadership. 


The Destruction of East-Central Europe, 1939-41 
Robert Blobaum 


The Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 1939, with its secret protocols dividing East-Central Europe into 
Soviet and German spheres of influence, helped launch a series of events that eventually resulted in 
total Soviet domination over this region and its disappearance from the world’s political map. This 
communist domination came at the expense of civil society, the repository of “real power’"—the power 
to create and produce. Thus, the first, most difficult task for the “post-communist’’ governments of 
these countries is the reconstruction of civil society from what was left behind by nearly five decades of 
totalitarianism. Only the reemergence of civil society will signify the rebirth of the regional entity 
once known as East-Central Europe. 


The Ukrainian Catholic Church in 
the USSR Under Gorbachev 


Bohdan R. Bociurkiw 


he Soviet occupation of eastern Poland under the 
terms of the Hitler-Stalin Pact in September 1939 
brought under Moscow’s rule the Galician Metro- 
politanate of the Greek Catholic Church'—the largest 
subdivision of the surviving Uniate Church, which had 
been wiped out in the 19th century on the territories ac- 
quired by the Russian Empire as a result of the parti- 
tions of Poland.* The preparations by the Soviet au- 
thorities for the eventual expansion of the Russian 
Orthodox Church into this ‘Piedmont’ of Uniate Cathol- 
icism and Ukrainian nationalism were cut short by the 
outbreak of the German-Soviet war in June 1941.° 
In the summer and fall of 1944, the Soviet army not 
only recaptured eastern Galicia from the Germans but 
also occupied Carpatho-Ukraine with its Greek Catho- 


‘Dating from 1156, the Halych diocese acceded to the Union of Brest in 
1700 and, after Austria acquired Galicia in 1772 in the first partition of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, was raised by Pope Pius VII in 1807 to 
the status of a metropolitanate comprising the eparchies of Lviv and 
Peremyshl and, since 1885, Stanislaviv (renamed Ivano-Frankivsk in 
1962). Under the 1939 Hitler-Stalin Pact, the USSR annexed Eastern Galicia to 
the San river, including the city and most of the diocese of Peremyshl 
(although the city returned to Poland in 1945). 

For differing interpretations of the suppression of the Uniate Church in 
the Russian Empire, see T. Kostruba, Yak Moskva nyshchyla Ukrainsku 
Tserkvu (How Moscow Destroyed the Ukrainian Church), Toronto, “Dobra 
Knyshka,” 1961; Wasyl Lencyk, The Eastern Catholic Church and Czar 
Nicholas |, Rome, Ukrainian Catholic University, 1966; E. Likowski, Dzieje 
Kosciota Unickiego na Litwie i Rusi w XVIII-XIX wieku (History of the Uniate 

Church in Lithuania and Rus' in the 18th and 19th centuries), Warsaw, 
1902, 2 vols.; M. O. Koyalovich, /storiya vozsoyedineniya zapadnorusskikh 

_uniatov starykh vremen (History of the Reunification of the Western 

Russian Uniates of Old Times), St. Petersburg, 1893; and Ivan Viasovskyi, 

Narys istorii Ukrainskoi pravoslavnoi tserkvy (Outline of the History of the 

Ukrainian Orthodox Church), Vol. 3, New York—Bound Brook, NJ, Ukrainian 

Orthodox Church in the USA, 1961. 


Bohdan R. Bociurkiw is Professor of Political Science 
and Associate Director of the Institute of Soviet and 
East European Studies at Carleton University (Otta- 
wa, Canada). He is author of numerous publications 
on church-state relations in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, especially in Ukraine. 


lic diocese of Mukachiv-Uzhhorod, and soon expand- 
ed Soviet hegemony over all adjacent territories where 
Ukrainian Uniates lived, namely, in Poland (part of the 
Peremyshl/Przemysl diocese and the Apostolic Admin- 
istration for Lemkivshchyna) and in Czechoslovakia (the 
Priashiv/Presov diocese).* Thus, the Communist heirs 
to the Russian Empire for the first time had the opportu- 
nity to destroy Rome's remaining bridgehead to the Or- 
thodox East, and simultaneously to strike at the most 
important cultural and institutional preserve of Ukraini- 
an national identity in the newly conquered lands. 
After some initial vacillation,° Stalin ordered the sup- 
pression of the Greek Catholic Church and its forcible 
merger with the state-controlled Russian Orthodox 
Church.° On April 11, 1945, the political police, the 


3In 1941, the Moscow Patriarchate ordained an Orthodox bishop for 
Lviv. On its part, the NKVD sought unsuccessfully to recruit a prominent 
representative of “Eastern” orientation within the Greek Catholic Church, 

Fr. H. Kostelnyk, to head a “reunion” campaign. 

“See B. Bociurkiw, “The Suppression of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
Church in Postwar Soviet Union and Poland,” in Dennis J. Dunn, Ed., Religion 
and Nationalism in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1987, pp. 97-119 (hereafter, cited as “The Suppression . . . ,”); 
Vasyl Markus, Nyshchennya Hreko-Katolytskoi Tserkvy v Mukachivskiy 
Yeparkhii v 1945-1950 (The Destruction of the Greek-Catholic Church in 
Mukachiv Eparchy in 1945-1950), Paris, Zapysky N. T. Sh., Vol 59, 1962: 
and Julius Kubinyi, The History of the Prjasiv Eparchy, Rome, Ukrainian 
Catholic University, 1970, Chs. 21-24. 

“Upon the reoccupation of Galicia, the Soviet authorities assured the 
Greek Catholic Church of their good will and invited it in December 1944 to 
send a delegation to tht Council for the Affairs of Religious Cults in 
Moscow to discuss a modus vivendi. But while the Council's chairman, |. V. 
Polyanskiy, was saying that the Uniate Church would enjoy freedom of 
worship, the delegation was presented by the Soviet high command with a 
demand to bring about the surrender of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
guerrillas and the nationalist underground in Western Ukraine. See P. 
Vasiliev's interview with M. Odintsov, “Uniates,” Argumenty i Fakty 
(Moscow), Oct. 7-13, 1989, pp. 6-7; Georgiy Rozhnov, “It ls We, Oh Lord,” 
Ogonek (Moscow), Sept. 16-23, 1989, pp. 6-8; and the unpublished 
memoirs of Cardinal Yosyf Slipyi, ‘Spomyny,'"’ Archivum Patriarchale Sanctae 
Sophiae (Rome). See also M. Odintsov, “Tribulations, 1939-54,” Nauka i 
Religiya (Moscow), August 1990, pp. 18-19 

®Argumenty i Fakty, Oct. 7-13, 1989, p. 7. An outline of “reunion” 
measures was drafted for Stalin by the then Chairman of the Council for the 


(footnote continued on p. 2) 


The Ukrainian Catholic Church in the USSR 


NKGB, arrested Metropolitan Yosyf Slipyi and four 
other bishops in Galicia.’ While the bishops and those 
clergymen who refused to “convert” to Orthodoxy were 
charged with assorted political crimes and sent to con- 
centration camps, the secret police staged an alleged- 
ly “voluntary” movement for “reunion” with the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

An “Initiative Group for Reunion of the Greek Catholic 
Church with the Orthodox Church”® installed by the 
NKGB made its appearance on May 28. On that date 
the Group issued two letters. The first was directed to 
the Soviet Ukrainian government, asking it to approve 
and recognize the right of the Group to carry out a 
“reunion” campaign.? The second missive informed 
the Greek Catholic clergy that the Group had been cre- 
ated ‘with the permission of the state authorities” and 
that the latter “will not recognize any other administra- 
tive authority within the Greek Catholic Church.”'° On 
June 18, 1945, Pavio Khodchenko, the republic's Pleni- 
potentiary of the Council for Affairs of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, replied on behalf of the Soviet Ukraini- 
an government, recognizing the Initiative Group as 


the sole provisional organ of church administration, 
which is authorized to direct all affairs of the existing 
Greek Catholic parishes in the western oblasts of 
Ukraine and to carry out the task of reunion of the 
above parishes with the Russian Orthodox Church."' 


The Initiative Group was empowered ‘to settle with the 
government all legal matters concerning the adminis- 
tration of the Greek Catholic parishes.” Ominously, the 
letter instructed the “Initiative Group” to forward to 
Khodchenko “lists of all deans, parish priests, and su- 
periors of monasteries who refuse to submit to the juris- 
diction of the Initiative Group of the Greek Catholic 
Church for Reunion with the Orthodox Church.”'? 
Khodchenko’s letter is the only published official docu- 
ment confirming direct governmental involvement in 


Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church, G. G. Karpov (a high-ranking 
NKVD officer); the document, dated March 15, 1945, was signed by Stalin 
(ibid.). According to Rozhnov's KGB source, Nikita Khrushchev told the 
then NKVD chief in Ukraine, General Serhiy Savchenko, already in February 
that Stalin had “personally decided on the speediest possible liquidation 

of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church” (see Ogonek, Sept. 16-23, 1989, 
p. 7). 

In addition to Metropolitan Yosyf Slipyi of Lviv, Bishops Mykolay 
Charnetskyi and Nykyta Budka, as well as Bishop Hryhoriy Khomyshyn of 
Stanislaviv and his auxiliary bishop lvan Lyatyshevskyi were arrested. 

After they were arrested by the Polish police in September 1945, Bishop 
Yosafat Kotsylovskyi of Peremyshl and his auxiliary bishop Hryhoriy 

Lakota were handed over to the Soviet secret police in January 1946, but soon 
after were allowed to return to Peremyshl. They were rearrested and 
handed over to the Soviets in late June 1946. A number of priests were 
arrested at the same time. 


the suppression of the Uniate Church. This action was 
in clear violation of the Soviet constitution and the exist- 
ing legislation on religion. 

The “reunion” campaign culminated in the “nullifica- 
tion” of the 1596 Union of Brest at the so-called Lviv So- 
bor in March 1946. '? Rather than publish a law banning 
the Uniate Church, the Soviet authorities chose to main- 
tain the fiction that this Church “dissolved itself” and 
“ceased to exist.”'* By 1949, the Greek Catholic 
Church in Carpatho-Ukraine (Transcarpathia) was also 
forced into the Russian Orthodox Church,'® and an 
analogous “reunion” was carried out in the Priashiv 
Uniate diocese in Eastern Slovakia. '® The Greek Catho- 
lic Church was abolished de facto in Poland in 
1947—49,'’ while the suppression of Uniates in Roma- 
nia in 1948 also imposed Orthodoxy on some ten Ukrai- 
nian Greek Catholic parishes in the area adjoining 
Transcarpathia. '® 


®The three “founding” members of the “Initiative Group” were the 
priests Havryil Kostelnyk of Lviv (whom the Soviets had already courted in 
1940), Antoniy Pelvetskyi of Stanislaviv, and Mykhail Melnyk of 
Drohobych. All three were apparently “broken” by the secret police, and all 
perished in circumstances suggesting liquidation at the hands of the 
police. See Bociurkiw “The Suppression... ,” pp. 102, 112, 115. 

°Diyanniya Soboru hreko-katolytskoi tserkvy v m. Lvovi 8-10 bereznya 
1946 r. (Proceedings of the Greek-Catholic Church Council in Lviv, March 
8-10, 1946), Lviv, 1946, pp. 16-19. 

'lbid., pp. 20-24. The Initiative Group's appeal prompted a group of 
Lviv clergy to address a letter of protest to V. M. Molotov, rejecting the Group's 
claims and demanding that the Church's constitutional rights be 
respected, its bishops released, and, pending their release, the Church be 
governed by a canonical authority as provided by its rules; 300 priests 
reportedly signed this protest. The document is in Svoboda sumlinnya u 
bilshovykiv. Pro vozyednannya hreko-katolytskoi tserkvy z rosiyskoyu 
pravoslavnoyu (Freedom of Conscience under the Bolsheviks: On the 
Unification of the Greek Catholic Church with the Russian Orthodox 
Church), n.p., Zakordonne Predstavnytstvo Ukrainskoi Holovnoi Vyzvolnoi 
Rady, Mar. 23, 1946, pp. 13-15. 

"Diyanniya Soboru, pp.19—20. 

12 Ibid. 

'8See Bociurkiw, “The Suppression... ," pp. 103, 114-115; and Ivan 
Hrynyokh, “The Destruction of the Ukrainian Catholic Church by the Russian 
Bolshevik Regime,” Suchasnist (Munich), September 1970. For an 
“inside” account of the Lviv Sobor’s stage-management by the secret police, 
see Rozhnoyv, loc.cit. It took the Sobor approximately six hours to 
“dissolve” the Union with Rome and to “vote” for “reunion” with the Russian 
Orthodox Church. See Diyanniya Soboru, pp. 40—43. By hastily publishing 
the proceedings of the sobor, Kostelnyk, Pelvetskyi, and Melnyk let slip 
firsthand evidence of the arbitrary and uncanonical nature of the 
gathering. 

'4See, e.g., a sanitized collection of “documents” brought out by the 
Moscow Patriarchate in several languages, Lvivskyi Tserkovnyi Sobor. 
Dokumenty i materialy, 1946-1981 (The Lviv Church Sobor: Documents 
and Materials, 1946-1981), Kiev, Vydannya Patriarskoho Ekzarkha Vsiyel 
Ukrainy, Metropolyta Kyivskoho i Halytskoho, 1984, which, significantly, 
omits P. Khodchenko's letter to the Initiative Group. 

'SMarkus, op.cit. 

'SKubinyi, op.cit:, pp. 165-87. 

'’See Bociurkiw, “The Suppression... ,” pp. 104-07. 

'8Sevastyan Sabol, Holhota Hreko-katolytskoi tserkvy v Chekho- 
Slovachchyni (The Golgotha of the Greek Catholic Church in Czechoslovakia), 
Toronto, Ukrainska dukhovna biblioteka, 1978, pp. 239-40. 


The Greek Catholic Church within the post-World 
War II Ukrainian SSR had embraced four dioceses with 
2,326 parishes and over 4,000 churches, and some- 
where between 3.5 and 4 million faithful.'® Serving the 
Church were eight bishops and approximately 2,400 
priests.°° The four dioceses maintained a theological 
academy, four diocesan seminaries with a total of 565 
students, as well as 35 monasteries with 155 monastic 
priests and 347 brothers, and 123 convents with 979 
nuns.?! 

Nevertheless, the forcible “reunion” did not end the 
existence of the Greek Catholic Church. It survived 
within formally Orthodox structures as a “crypto-Uni- 
ate” Church, in the Gulag and places of exile, and in the 
underground in the West Ukrainian oblasts.22 More- 
over, in the course of 1989-90, the church has been 
able to assert its right to a legal existence. How this 
came about and what this tells us about Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s policies will be the subject of this article. 
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The Uniate Church After Stalin 


Stalin’s death in March 1953, the subsequent suc- 
cession struggle, and Nikita Khrushchev’s “de-Stalini- 
zation” campaign had a profound effect on the Ukraini- 


an Greek Catholic Church. Within months of the 
dictator's death, the primate of the Uniate Church, Met- 
ropolitan Yosyf Slipyi, whose eight-year sentence had 
ended in April 1953, was brought from a Mordovian 
camp to Moscow on the orders of Lavrentiy Beria, the 


———————— 


"The Soviet figure of 2,326 Greek Catholic congregations as of July 1, 
1945, based on data from the Party History Archives of the CC CPU, appeared 
in Ye. V. Safonova, Ideyno-vykhovna robota komunistychnoi partii sered 
trudyashchykh vyzvolenykh rayoniv Ukrainy v roky Velykoi Vitchyznyanoi 
Viyny, 1943-1945 rr. (\deological-Educational Work of the Communist 
Party among Workers in the Liberated Counties of Ukraine in the 1943-45 
Years of the Great Fatherland War), Kiev, Vydavnytstvo Kyivskoho 
Universitetu, 1971, p. 117. The total number of churches and faithful has been 
calculated by me on the basis of church registers for 1938-39 (Galicia and 
the Apostolic Administration for Lemkivshchyna) and 1944 (Transcarpathia), 
while taking into account the partition of the Peremyshl diocese by the 
| postwar Soviet-Polish border. 

®0F or brief biographies of the bishops, see endnotes to “The 
Suppression . . ..." The number of priests was calculated on the basis of 
church registers, based on data about the Greek Catholic clergy in Poland 
(provided in a March 18, 1948, report to Bishop Ivan Buchko in Rome from the 
Vicar General of the Peremyshl eparchy in Poland, Canon Vasyl Hrynyk) 
and the 1947 church register of the Ukrainian Catholic clergy for West 
Germany. 

*'For details, see the statistical table in “The Suppression... ,” 
pp. 100-01. 

*2Metropolitan Yosyf Slipyi attempted intermittently to maintain contact 
during his imprisonments and exile. During the years 1945-54, a series of 
illegal Uniate priests served clandestinely as administrators or vicars in 
the three Galician dioceses, and since 1949, in the Mukachiv eparchy. Most of 
_ them were discovered eventually by the secret police. 


Yosyf Cardinal Slipyi, Archbishop Major of the Ukrai- 
nian Greek Catholic Church (1892-1984). 


—Coustesy of the author. 


secret police chief. Seeking to rally support in Ukraine 
and other non-Russian republics in his struggle for 
power, Beria mounted an attack on Russification in 
Western Ukraine. His emissaries began secret negotia- 
tions with Slipyi about the normalization of Soviet rela- 
tions with the Vatican and the legalization of the Uniate 
Church in Western Ukraine. The talks with Slipyi were 
abruptly terminated with Beria’s arrest: and after he re- 
jected renewed secret police offers to repudiate his al- 
legiance to the Papacy in exchange for freedom and a 
high post in the Russian Orthodox Church, Metropoli- 
tan Slipyi was re-sentenced in absentia to an adminis- 
trative exile in Krasnoyarsk Kray, where he remained in 
semifree status until his next arrest in 1958.23 
Meanwhile, as a result of Khrushchev's dismantling 
of the Gulag empire, several hundred Uniate priests 
and monks were released from the camps and returned 
to Western Ukraine during 1955-56. Among them were 
two bishops, Mykolay Charnetskyi, who came back to 
Lviv, and lvan Lyatyshevskyi, a Stanislaviv diocese 
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*Slipyi, “Spomyny," pp. 159-73 
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auxiliary bishop, who returned to Stanislaviv.** Though 
prohibited from engaging in pastoral activities, they re- 
sumed their episcopal duties, eventually ordaining a 
number of priests. As many former Uniate priests who 
were serving as “Orthodox” pastors approached the 
bishops for absolution and readmittance to the Greek 


Catholic Church, Bishop Charnetskyi made a fateful 


decision in 1956 to receive them back secretly but to al- 
low them to continue serving their flock within the Ortho- 


dox Church.®° In this way, the illegal Church, barred 


from openly serving its faithful, could maintain its pres- 
ence in the formally Orthodox Church through a “cryp- 
to-Uniate” clergy, and even replenish to some extent its 


priests through “crypto-Uniate” seminarians from 


Ukrainian dioceses dispatched to study in Orthodox 


theological schools, especially in Leningrad. 


De-Stalinization, as well as the re-emergence of the 


Greek Catholic Church in Poland, raised hopes during 


1956-57 that the Uniate Church in Western Ukraine 
could be legalized. There was a flurry of petitions on be- 
half of legalization from the faithful, and even the repu- 
diation of Orthodoxy in some parishes.*° These hopes 
were dashed by the publication, in December 1957, of 
a resolution adopted at a conference of deans of the 


Lviv diocese held at Pochaiv monastery in October. 


The resolution clearly indicated that the government 
position regarding the Ukrainian Greek Catholic 


Church remained unchanged: 


Rumors spread by Uniate fanatics and other oppo- 
nents of Orthodoxy that the Union will be restored in 
the western oblasts are inventions of our enemies Cal- 
culated to deceive both the non-reunited clergy and 
the believers .... The Union is a tool of the enemies 


of our Fatherland.2’ 


An even more unambiguous signal of the hardening 


Soviet line on the Uniate Church was the arrest of the 
exiled Metropolitan Slipyi, in spring 1958, on charges of 
illegal contacts with his clergy and transmission of his 
pastoral letters and other writings. After lengthy interro- 
gations, the Metropolitan was sentenced in June 1959 
at a closed trial in Kiev to seven more years of imprison- 


ment.7® 


*4Charnetsky returned to Lviv in 1956 and died there on April 2, 1959, 
without having consecrated a successor. Lyatyshevskyi returned to 
Stanislaviv in June 1955. Before his death in November 1957, he ordained 
Fr. lvan Slezyuk as successor bishop of Stanislaviv 

*°See the letter from Fr. V. Prokopiv, dated December 14, 1970, in 
Cardinal Slipyi Papers (Rome) 

?6Pravosiavnyi visnyk (Lviv), March 1957, p. 70, and July 1957, p. 255; 
Zhovten (Lviv) February 1957, pp.120—26 

’7Pravoslavnyi visnyk, December 1957, pp. 371-72. 


A rapprochement between Pope John XXIII and Ni- 
kita Khrushchev in 1961—63 brought about, after com- 
plex negotiations, the release from imprisonment of 
Metropolitan Slipyi in late January 1963; he left Moscow 
for Rome on February 4, 1963, after secretly ordaining 
Vasyl Velychkovskyi as his bishop-exarch for Lviv.*? 
But the rapprochement did not improve the status of the 
Greek Catholic Church in Ukraine, where repressions 
against the underground Uniate bishops and clergy 
soon resumed.?° 

The relative improvement of Kremlin-Vatican rela- 
tions coincided with the final phase of Khrushchev's 
“de-Stalinization” of Soviet church policy. The main 
beneficiary of Stalin's new religious policy introduced 
during World War II—the Russian Orthodox Church— 
found itself at the end of the 1950’s the main target of 
Khrushchev's antireligious campaign. By the time of his 
removal in the fall of 1964, many Russian Orthodox 
churches, monasteries, and seminaries had been 
closed down. In seeking to ingratiate itself with the 
Kremlin, the Moscow Patriarchate had reactivated 
—with the government's blessing—tts role as a promot- 
er and apologist for Soviet foreign policy. The Russian 
Orthodox Church joined the World Council of Churches 
in 1960 and initiated contacts with the Vatican. 

A central issue in the Patriarchate’s relations with the 
Vatican became the illegal Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
Church in the USSR. It is safe to say that Moscow's 
maximal objective in this respect was the abandon- 
ment of the Uniates by the Papacy in order to achieve a 
“genuine” rapprochement between Russian Ortho- 
doxy and Catholicism, while a minimal objective was 
maintaining the status quo and deterring the Vatican 
from bringing the issue of legalization of the Greek 
Catholic Church into the open. The Moscow Patriarch- 
ate, acting in this case as a surrogate for the Soviet 


281, Khoma, Shiyakhamy katorhy Blazhennishoho Yosyfa Slipoho 
(Tracing the Sufferings of the Most Reverend Josyf Slipyi), Rome, Vydavnytsvo 
“Bohoslovii,” No. 57, 1987, pp. 25-27; see the appended Spravka from 
the MVD issued on the Metropolitan's release from imprisonment, dated 
January 26, 1963 (viii-ix). 

29Slipyi, “Spomyny,” pp. 198-200. See also Norman Cousins, ‘The 
Improbable Triumvirate: Khrushchev, Kennedy, and Pope John,” Saturday 
Review (Washington, DC), Oct. 30, 1971, pp. 24-35. 

3°On April 4, 1963, the KGB arrested Bishops Ivan Slezyuk and Symeon 
Lukach; they were each sentenced to five years in prison for engaging in 
“religious instruction.” In 1963-64, the police uncovered a clandestine 
convent and workshop producing Catholic religious objects in Lviv. See 
Ogonek,.No. 46, November 1963. In 1964, Fr. Mykhaylo Vinnytskyi was 
sentenced to a second term of three and a half years’ imprisonment and five 
years’ exile for secretly instructing candidates for priesthood. See O. 
Zinkevych and T. Lonchyna, Eds., Martyrolohiya Ukrainskykh Tserkov. 
Ukrainska Katolytska Tserkva (Martyrology of Ukrainian Churches: The 
Ukrainian Catholic Church), Vol. 2, Toronto-Baltimore, Smoloskyp, 1985, 
p. 608 
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state, apparently hoped that closer relations with the 
Papacy would neutralize émigré Uniate pressures on 
the Vatican to espouse legalization as well as demoral- 
ize the underground Church in Ukraine. In both re- 
spects, the Patriarchate has scored some successes 
during the pontificate of Paul VI, which coincided with 
most of Leonid Brezhnev’s rule. 


Seeking Legalization Under Brezhnev 


Undeterred by a crackdown in 1965-66 on political 
dissent in Ukraine, the Greek Catholic clergy began 
since mid-1966 to test the limits of Soviet “toleration” by 
openly celebrating heavily attended liturgical services 
on Sundays and major feasts in unused churches in 
Western Ukraine. By August 1967, some 200 churches 
were thus “reopened” by Ukrainian Catholics in Gali- 
cia, and a number of the “reunited” Orthodox priests 
sought secret readmission to the Uniate Church.°' 

Yet, numerous petitions for the “registration” of 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic parishes were being turned 
down by the authorities. In July 1967, the Lviv KGB and 
the oblast commissioner of the Council for Religious Af- 
fairs told Bishop Velychkovskyi that 


e the activities of the Greek Catholic clergy (reopen- 
ing of churches, public celebration of the liturgy, ser- 
mons) are against the law and would soon be severely 
punished; 

e Greek Catholic congregations cannot be regis- 
tered because the Greek Catholic Church was allied 
with the Germans, is treasonous, compromised, con- 
demned by the people, and liquidated: 

e individual Ukrainian Catholics can attend Roman 
Catholic churches; 

e even under another name, e.g., as Catholics of 
Eastern Rite, the Uniates will not be registered and rec- 
ognized, because there is no law. authorizing such 
measures. °° 

Despite these warnings, the more activist clergy con- 
tinued to hold church services in the open. The re-legal- 
ization of the Greek Catholic Church in neighboring 
Czechoslovakia in June 1968 (which was not retracted 
after the Soviet invasion in August) and the subsequent 
return to it of the overwhelming majority of parishes 
seized in 1950 by the state-supported Orthodox 


5"Report by Fr. Mykhaylo Sopulak after a 1968 visit to Lviv, in Cardinal 
Slipyi Papers 

Letter of Bishop Velychkovskyi dated Aug. 19, 1967, to Cardinal Slipyi, 
in Cardinal Slipyi Papers. 


Church emboldened the Uniates in Galicia and 
prompted Cardinal Slipyi, the exiled primate of the 
Greek Catholic Church, to address a memorandum to 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine in 1968 
calling for the legalization of the Church.°° Soviet Presi- 
dent N. Podgornyy’s meeting with Pope Paul VI on Jan- 
uary 30, 1969, also helped create false hopes for an im- 
minent “breakthrough” in the Vatican-Soviet negotiations 
about legalization of the Greek Catholic Church. 

As in 1957, however, the prospect that the Uniate 
Church would emerge from the underground reported- 
ly led the Russian Orthodox Church in 1968 to request 
that the state authorities forestall such a develop- 
ment.** In October 1968, a new wave of repressions 
against the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church began. It 
culminated in the arrests and imprisonment of Bishop 
Velychkovskyi and two underground priests in 
1968-69.°° In the countryside, vacant churches used 
for Ukrainian Catholic church services were either van- 
dalized by the local authorities or turned over to various 
secular uses; a few were transformed into antireligious 
(actually, anti-Uniate) museums. In some localities, 
these actions provoked clashes between the militia and 
believers, and in a few cases, priests were roughed up 
or temporarily detained by the police. Heavy fines were 
levied on priests caught celebrating mass.°© 

This renewed repression of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church coincided with Moscow's attack on political 
dissent in Ukraine as the authorities became alarmed 
by the espousal of the Greek Catholic Church's cause 
by Ukrainian dissidents. The early 1970's also wit- 
nessed a marked upsurge in slanderous and intimidat- 
ing anti-Uniate publications, many of them authored by 
KGB veterans of previous anti-Ukrainian campaigns.°3” 

These new attacks divided the Uniate clergy as to the 
prospects for legalization of their Church. Some re- 


°3See M. A. Morozov and E. |. Lisavtsev, Aktualnyye zadachi 
ateisticheskogo vospitaniya (The Pressing Tasks of Atheist Education), 
Moscow, “Znaniye,’ 1970, p. 18. 

“Ukrainskyi visnyk (Paris), January 1971, pp. 53-63. 

51m October 1968, the KGB searched the residences of bishops 
Velychkovskyi and Volodymyr Sterniuk and of underground priests, 
confiscating documents, archives, and funds, as well as liturgical and 
devotional objects. In January 1969, the KGB imprisoned Bishop 
Velychkovskyi; he was sentenced to three years of severe regimen camp. 
See Vilna Ukraina (Lviv) Dec. 14, 1969. 

“in November 1969, the military had to be called to the village of 
Pynyany (Sambir rayon), where the militia’s attempt to arrest a priest serving in 
a ‘closed’ church had led to a major riot (Basilian Archives, Rome). 

°’Most notably, Serhiy Tarasovych Danylenko (pseudonym of S. T. 

Karin) and Klym Dmytruk (reportedly a pen name of Klymentiy Halskyi). See S. 
T. Danylenko, Uniaty, Moscow, Politizdat, 1972; Dorohoyu hanby i zrady 
(On the Road of Shame and Treason), Kiev, ‘Naukova dumka,” 1972: and K 
Ye. Dmytruk, S krestom i trezubtsem (With Cross and Trident), Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1979 
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signed themselves to the idea that the regime would 
never recognize the Church and that any possible 
“compromise” solutions hinted at by the KGB officials 
in their recurrent interrogations of the activist clergy 
were really stratagems to subvert, divide, and demoral- 
ize the catacomb Church. Others kept searching for 
some modus vivendi, and hoped in particular for some 
Vatican-Moscow solution regarding the status of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church, only to become discour- 
aged when better Orthodox-Catholic understanding 
was interpreted by the local Russian Orthodox clergy 
as the Vatican’s abandonment of the Union and its 
adherents.°° 

A number of Ukrainian Catholic petitions for legaliza- 
tion of the Church were addressed to the government in 
1972-73, although fear of repressions made it difficult 
to collect many signatures. A petition, brought to Mos- 
cow in February 1973 by a delegation led by Fr. Volody- 
myr Prokopiv, had 1,200 signatures. According to Fr. 
Prokopiv, he was told in Moscow: ‘‘Why are you not reg- 
istering your Church?. . . If you do not want a Latin [Ro- 
man Catholic] one, then register it as an autonomous 
body. But give us your credo, the conditions on which 
we can register it.”°? A few priests were willing to ac- 
cept the condition that “when the Catholic Church of 
Slavic Rite starts its activities, it will be subordinated to 
bishops appointed by the Pope in agreement with the 
Soviet government. The training of new priests [will be] 
in [Roman Catholic] seminaries in the Baltic [repub- 
lics]. Other conditions [will be the same] as in the Cath- 
olic Church of the Roman Rite.’’*° Father Prokopiv’s ini- 
tiative to attempt registration on these terms did not find 
much support among the Uniate clergy, which viewed 
these proposals as but another attempt to split the 
Church from within. 

The Final Act of the Helsinki Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe in August 1975 marked an 
important step toward international monitoring of the 
Soviet observance of human rights, in particular the 
right to religious freedom. For the catacomb Uniate 
Church—the largest banned religious group in the 
USSR—the Helsinki process, with its regular review 
conferences and with the emergence of official moni- 


38A particularly common “argument” used by Orthodox priests against 
the catacomb Greek Catholic priests was that "the Second Vatican Council 
has dissolved the Uniate Church” and that “the Pope instructed the 
Uniates to attend the Orthodox churches because there is no difference now.” 
Particularly galling to the Ukrainian Catholics was the failure of Jan 
Cardinal Willebrands to protest when, in his presence as the Vatican's 
representative, a 1971 Local Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church 
ratified the 1946 “reunion” of the Greek Catholic Church with Moscow. 
8°See Fr. V. Prokopiv's letter (March 23, 1973), in Cardinal Slipyi Papers. 
4%lbid. 


toring bodies abroad and informal Helsinki groups 
within the USSR (the Ukrainian monitoring group was 
established in November 1976), opened the door to the 
internationalization of the Uniate cause. Beginning with 
the Belgrade review conference in the fall of 1977, the 
matter of the continued violation of the religious rights of 
Ukrainian Catholics was brought up directly or indirect- 
ly in US, Canadian, Vatican, and other Western speech- 
es and documents—no doubt posing for the Soviet 
government the problem of how to remove the Uniate 
issue from the East-West agenda. 

In late spring 1978, another attempt was made, ap- 
parently on suggestions from Soviet Ukrainian authori- 
ties, to seek recognition in the form of a “Roman Catho- 
lic Church of Eastern Rite.” An initiative group drafted a 
statute for this Church, providing for Roman Catholic 
church services in either Church Slavonic or Ukrainian, 
the appointment by the Pope of a Roman Catholic bish- 
op from Lithuania as its head who would assign clergy 
to parishes, and the restriction of the clergy’s activities 
to liturgy and rites (finances and the administration of 
parish affairs were to be the domain of a lay parish ex- 
ecutive committee as provided in the Soviet law on 
“cults”).4' On June 5, 1978, this draft statute was sub- 
mitted to the Council for Religious Affairs in Moscow.“ 
However, nothing came of this elaborate scheme, 
which—if had it been successful—would have bitterly 
divided the Church. Even if the authorities had not pro- 
crastinated with their response, uncertainties about the 
future direction of Vatican Ostpolitik may have soon 
doomed this project. On August 6, 1978, Pope Paul VI 
died. After the sudden death on September 29 of his 
successor, John Paul |, a Polish Cardinal, Karol Wojtyta, 
was elected to the See of St. Peter on October 16, 1978. 


John Paul II and the Moscow-Vatican 
Confrontation over the Uniate Church 


The accession of Pope John Paul || marked the be- 
ginning of a more supportive Vatican policy toward the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church. Soviet misgivings about the 
new Pope's intentions were confirmed by the publica- 
tion of his letter to Yosyf Cardinal Slipyi, written on 
March 19, 1979, regarding the Millennium of the bap- 
tism of Kievan Rus’ in 1988. In his letter, John Paul II un- 
derlined the continuing validity of the 1596 Union of 
Brest and paid homage to the Ukrainian Catholic epis- 


41See a 1978 letter from Bishop Volodymyr Sterniuk to Cardinal Slipyi, in 
ibid. 
42\bid 
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copate, clergy, and faithful, “who have endured sor- 
rows and injustices for Christ” and demonstrated “‘fidel- 
ity toward the Cross and the Church.” Indirectly ad- 
dressing the Soviet government, the Pope invoked the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, calling on 
States to permit “every believing person to profess his 
own faith and also to be a participant in the community 
of the Church to which the person belongs.’’4° 

The Papal letter to Slipyi, according to Hansjakob 
Stehle, “evoked dismay and apprehension” in the Vati- 
can’s Secretariat for Christian Unity, then headed by 
Cardinal Willebrands, and also provoked a hostile re- 
action from Moscow. Undoubtedly reflecting the Krem- 
lin's views, the Moscow Partriarchate promptly post- 
poned a theological colloquium with the Roman 
Catholic Church in Odessa and, on September 4, 1979, 
its foreign affairs spokesman, Metropolitan Yuvenaliy, 
wrote to Cardinal Willebrands ‘threatening ‘public criti- 
cism’ if Willebrands did not quickly communicate the 
‘exact meaning’ of the papal letter to Slipyi.’** Not reas- 
sured by Willebrands’s diplomatic response, Moscow 
protested again after John Paul Il convened an extraor- 
dinary world synod of Ukrainian Catholic bishops in 
spring 1980 and confirmed the synod’s election of 
Archbishop Myroslav Lubachivsky as coadjutor with 
the right of succession to the aged Archbishop Major of 
Lviv, Yosyf Slipyi, thus assuring the continuity of the 
Uniate Metropolitanate in Galicia.4° 

The Moscow-Vatican confrontation became more 
acute when the synod of Ukrainian bishops recon- 
vened in Rome and adopted a resolution on Decem- 
ber 2, 1980, declaring the “Lviv Sobor” canonically in- 
valid, and null and void. (This position has always been 
maintained by the Ukrainian Catholic Church, but this 
time the synod’s resolution was adopted in the pres- 
ence of a papal representative, Cardinal Rubin, and so 
seemed to be backed by the authority of the Pope him- 
self). Upon the “unofficial” publication of this docu- 
ment, the Patriarchate dispatched Metropolitan Yuve- 
naliy to Rome and, when the latter failed to secure a pa- 
pal repudiation of the resolution, Patriarch Pimen wrote 
to Pope John || on December 22, 1980: 


! strongly entreat and urge you to initiate, without delay, 
such action as not only would grant no validity to this 
declaration but would also inform the churches that 
Your Holiness neither approves nor supports the direc- 
tion selected by the Ukrainian Catholic bishops.*® 


The Patriarch’s protest must have precipitated a ma- 
jor debate in the Curia over priorities in the Vatican's po- 
litical and ecumenical relations with Moscow and the 
effect of Moscow's displeasure on the position of the 


Roman Catholic Church in the Soviet bloc. The Pope's 
reply was sent only on January 24, 1981, and bore the 
marks of being a compromise that was unlikely to satis- 
fy either the Patriarchate or the Ukrainian Catholics: 


The Holy See, standing firmly on the position that it al- 
ways held in relation to the rights of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church, regrets that communiqués ap- 
peared in the press, before | had occasion to study 
the documents. Therefore, the [Holy See] immediate- 
ly notified all nunciatures in countries where there are 
Ukrainian Catholic communities of the fact that these 
texts have not received approval and therefore were 
devoid of any official character.*’ 


The Patriarchate was not satisfied with the Pope's re- 
sponse. Yuvenally was relieved of his external relations 
post and, early in April, the two letters were unilaterally 
made public by the Patriarchate’s Department of Exter- 
nal Ecclesiastical Relations, presumably to embarrass 
the Pope before Ukrainian Catholics since Cardinal Sli- 
pyi had not been informed about the exchange. 

The anti-Papal barrage in the Soviet press in spring 
1980 left no one in doubt that John Paul || was per- 
ceived as aclever and dangerous enemy of world com- 
munism, that “having undertaken to renew the influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church [in Eastern Europe], the 
Pope inevitably has taken the road toward the rehabili- 
tation of its child—the Ukrainian Catholic Church.’48 
Reporting to an all-Union conference on nationality 
problems held in Riga in June 1982, a leading Commu- 
nist party propaganda official from Ukraine, Leonid 
Kravchuk, voiced concern about the impact of the 
Pope's Eastern policy on believers in his republic: 


There is a plan to resurrect the Uniate Church and to 
use it as a religious nationalistic opposition . . . to 
unite all anti-Soviet elements under the protection of 
religion and to encourage religious dissent... . 
Under the influence of enemy propaganda, the 
Catholic clergy has intensified its activities. The for- 


KL 


““The Pope's 1979 letter can be found in Appendix II of lvan Hvat, The 
Catacomb Church and Pope John Paul II, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Ukrainian Studies Fund, 1985. 

““Hansjakob Stehle, Eastern Politics of the Vatican, 1917-1979, Athens, 
OH, Ohio University Press, 1981, p. 381. 

“*Ibid., p. 382. The colloquium was eventually held in March 1981. 
Archbishop Volodymyr Sterniuk has served since 1972 as Exarch in Lviv of the 
Archbishop Major. 

“Cited in Russel P. Moroziuk, Politics of a Union, Montreal, McGill 
University Press, 1983, pp. 11-12 

“Dich penne 

“®8N. O. Safonova, Uniatska tserkva i fashyzm (The Uniate Church and 
Fascism), 2nd rev. ed., Lviv, "Vyshcha Shkola,” 1981, p. 53. 
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mer Uniate clergy has been attempting to psychologi- 
cally prepare the believers to demand the resumption 
of activities by the Uniate Church. A policy has been ini- 
tiated of preparing new Uniate priests and monks from 
among the youth.*? 


Krawchuk informed the conference that the authorities 
in Ukraine had launched a massive program of propa- 
ganda and administrative countermeasures to combat 
the Vatican-supported “nationalist-clericalist” subver- 
sion in Ukraine, involving the party and state agencies, 
the media, mass organizations, the Council on Reli- 
gious Affairs, and, implicitly, the local Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. 


Renewed Drive for Legalization 


The closing years of the Brezhnev era and the transi- 
tional regimes of Yuriy Andropov and Konstantin Cher- 
nenko witnessed a tightening of police-state controls, 
an attack on all forms of dissent, and an escalation of 
the so-called counterpropaganda against such alien 
influences as nationalism, Catholicism, religious funda- 
mentalism, Zionism, and American imperialism. While 
“patriotic” rapprochement between the Kremlin and 
the Russian Orthodox Church was gradually taking 
place, the banned Ukrainian Catholic Church was ex- 
posed to another wave of repressions. During the first 
half of 1980, three Uniate priests were murdered, and in 
early 1981, three other priests were imprisoned.°° At 
the same time, new and more sophisticated efforts 
were undertaken by the Soviet secret police to pene- 
trate, manipulate, and divide the underground Church 
and to undermine its credibility abroad through disin- 
formation. 

However, it was also in the early 1980's that some 
younger and more politicized elements among the 
Ukrainian Catholic laity and clergy mounted new efforts 
at publicizing abroad both the Uniates’ predicament 
and their attempts to secure a re-legalization of the 
Church. In September 1982, an “Initiative Group for the 
Defense of the Rights of Believers and the Church” was 
formed under the leadership of Yosyf Terelia. After the 
latter was arrested and sentenced to one year's impris- 


491M. Kravchuk, “Atheist Upbringing of Workers and the Tasks of 
Counter-Propaganda,” in Neprimirimost’ k burzhuaznoy ideologii, 
pereshitkam natsionalizma (|Intransigence toward Bourgeois Ideology and 
the Remnants of Nationalism), Riga, “Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya,” 1982, 
pp. 35-53.. 

“°7inkevych and Lonchyna, op. cit., pp. 121, 130; and Radio Free 
Europe-Radio Liberty, Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 416/80, Nov. 6, 
1980. 


onment in December 1982, the leadership of the Group 
passed to Vasyl Kobryn, who was in turn imprisoned in 
November 1984 and sentenced to three years of forced 
labor. Beginning in early 1984, the Initiative Group be- 
gan to circulate an irregularly appearing bulletin, “The 
Chronicle of the Catholic Church in Ukraine,” put to- 
gether for the most part by Yosyf Terelia.?' 

One of the reasons for the emergence in what were 
most inhospitable conditions of the movement for the 
legalization of the Ukrainian Catholic Church was the 
activists’ sense of a deepening crisis in the catacomb 
Church. The source of this crisis was the aging and dy- 
ing of those of its clergy who had been educated in 
“normal” conditions—before the suppression of the 
Church—and who could not be replaced in the same 
numbers by equally prepared younger priests. Another 
concern was that during nearly 40 years, more and 
more “crypto-Catholics” who were attending Orthodox 
churches—served now by a new generation of Ortho- 
dox priests who had not been raised in the Uniate tradi- 
tion—were gradually becoming estranged from the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church and might not return to it un- 
less it emerged from the underground and secured 
recognition for itself from the regime. 

Meanwhile, on September 7, 1984, Cardinal Slipyi 
died in Rome. He was succeeded, as planned, by 
Archbishop Myroslav-lvan Lubachivsky, who was 
named Cardinal by Pope John Paul Il on May 25, 1985. 
Before long, Mikhail Gorbachev's accession to leader- 
ship in the Soviet Union and the unfolding struggle over 
his economic reforms (perestroyka) triggered a series 
of political concessions. During 1986-87, nearly all 
Ukrainian religious and political prisoners were re- 
leased, and they provided the backbone of the revived 
movement for human, national, and religious rights in 
Ukraine. 

As the fear of massive police reprisals gradually re- 
ceded, the catacomb Church became bolder and 
more visible, prodded into testing the limits of Gorba- 
chev's reforms by the revived Initiative Group that was 
reorganized in late 1987—after Terelia’s departure for 
Canada—as the Committee for the Defense of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church, headed by a recently re- 
leased political dissident, lvan Hel.°* The Committee 
began to publish an uncensored journal, Khrystyyans- 
kyi holos (Christian Voice), replacing “The Chronicle.” 
Taking advantage of glasnost’, the Ukrainian Catholic 
activists organized a campaign for the restoration of the 
Church's status quo ante 1945, held public religious 


*'Zinkevych and Lonchyna, op. cit., pp. 661-62. 
S2ibid., pp. 651-65. 
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services for large numbers of Uniate believers, espe- 
cially at pilgrimage sites, collected petitions calling for 
the reopening of the Ukrainian Catholic churches and 
the complete rehabilitation and legalization of the 
Church, and invited publicized confrontations with the 
authorities over the constitutional right of Ukrainian 
Catholics to worship. Enlisting support from non-Ukrai- 
nian human and religious rights dissidents in the Soviet 
Union, the Committee also began supplying Western 
media with written, recorded, and videotaped evi- 
dence both of the large-scale grass-roots support for 
the re-legalization of the Greek Catholic Church and of 
the repressive countermeasures adopted by the Soviet 
authorities. 

In early August 1987, a group of Ukrainian Catholic 
clergy, monastics, and laymen, including Bishops 
Pavlo Vasylyk and Ivan Semediy, declared that they 
were “leaving the underground” and called upon the 
Pope to “promote by all possible means the legalization 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Church in the USSR.’’°? Before 
long, other Ukrainian Catholic bishops joined in the de- 
mand for legalization, including Metropolitan Volody- 
myr Sterniuk of Lviv, and Bishop Sofron Dmyterko of 
lvano-Frankivsk. With Pope John Paul || repeatedly 
speaking.out on behalf of the Ukrainian Catholics in the 
USSR, great hopes were associated with the forthcom- 


*°Khrystyyanskyi holos (Lviv), February 1988 


The millennium of the baptism of Kievan Rus’ was solemnly celebrated in St. Peter’s in Rome in July 1988. 
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ing celebrations of the Millennium of Christianity of 
Rus’-Ukraine. The Pope, who celebrated the Millenni- 
um with the Ukrainian Catholic hierarchy and pilgrims in 
Rome in July 1988, made his future visit to the USSR 
conditional on his ability to make a pastoral visit to the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church and exacted a symbolic 
price for sending a high-ranking delegation to the Mil- 
lennium celebrations in Moscow and Kiev: an official 
meeting between Cardinals Agostino Casaroli and Wil- 
lebrands and a delegation of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church led by Bishops Fylymon Kurchaba and Pavlo 
Vasylyk, which eventually took place in Moscow on 
June 10.°4 

But the Soviet authorities in Moscow and especially 
in Ukraine, who have long denied the existence of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church, rebuffed the initiatives for 
its legalization. Soviet spokesmen have been arguing, 
not very consistently, that legalization is an internal mat- 
ter for the Russian Orthodox Church, which opposes 
any changes in the status quo in Western Ukraine. Al- 
ternatively, officials have been claiming that the ‘‘so- 
called” Ukrainian Catholic Church is not a religious en- 
tity but a “purely political,” nationalist,” “separatist” 
organization, and hence ineligible for “registration,” or 
that the Uniate Church would not be legalized unless 
it repudiated all ‘nationalist’ Ukrainian Catholic lead- 

°4See ibid., January through March 1988. 
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ers abroad and local nationalist “extremists,” and 
“oroved’ its “loyalty” to the state.°° 

The Russian Orthodox Church—its own status dra- 
matically improved since 1987—has been actively lob- 
bying at home and abroad against the reversal of Sta- 
lin’s prohibition of the Greek Catholic Church and, of 
course, against the surrender by the Moscow Patri- 
archate of its forcibly “reunited” dioceses and parishes 
in Galicia and Transcarpathia. Indeed, since the fall of 
1988, Soviet authorities have reacted to the drive for the 
legalization of the Ukrainian Catholic Church by trans- 
ferring over 700 hitherto “closed” Uniate churches in 
the countryside to hastily-formed Orthodox “twenties” 
in the predominantly Greek Catholic communities.°° At 
the same time, new repressive decrees against “un- 
authorized” public gatherings and demonstrations 
were adopted in the summer of 1988 and were applied 
against the Ukrainian Catholic clergy and lay activists, 
subjecting them to extremely high fines and administra- 
tive detentions. 

It was widely expected (as various Soviet officials in- 
timated in 1987-89) that the forthcoming new law on the 
freedom of conscience would legalize the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church. However, in May 1989, Metropolitan 
Filaret of Kiev announced at a news conference in Lviv 
—in the presence of the chairman of the Council for Re- 
ligious Affairs in Ukraine, M. P. Kolesnyk—that the new 
law would not “reanimate’” the Union and suggested 
that “Ukrainian Catholics” should attend the working 
Roman Catholic churches, while those Uniates who felt 
strongly about their Eastern rite should attend Orthodox 
churches. A legalization of the Uniate Church, he argued, 
would merely provoke Uniate-Orthodox clashes.°’ 


Legalization Drive Radicalizes 


Responding to Metropolitan Filaret’s declaration that 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church would never be legal- 
ized, four bishops and 10 of its priests addressed an 
appeal to Gorbachev on May 16. In it, they rejected the 
political charges against the Church, declared their 


*5See e.g., P. L. Yasotskyi and O. |. Utkin, “The Uniate Church: Historical 
Truth and the Present,” Pid praporom /leninizmu (Kiev), No. 23, 1988, 
pp. 72-77; M. P. Kolesnyk's interview, ‘Bells over the Desna,” /zvestiya 
(Moscow), Feb. 1, 1989; interview with Yu. Reshetylo, “Religion or Politics?” 
Lyudyna i svit (Kiev), January 1989, p. 18-23. 

°€The regulations specify that 20 believers can petition to register 
themselves as a religious community. See also Kolesnyk in /zvestiya, Feb. 
1989; his interview in Radyanska Ukraina (Kiev), Mar. 28, 1989; and his 
presentation at the US Institute of Peace conference in Washington, DC, 
June 20, 1990 

°’Metropolitan Filaret’s interview in Visti z Ukrainy (Kiev), No. 23, June 
1989; and Pravoslavnyi visnyk, August 1989 
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support for Gorbachev's reforms, and requested the 
Church's legalization. A delegation led by bishops F. 
Kurchaba, S. Dmyterko, and P. Vasylyk flew to Moscow 
fora promised meeting with the Supreme Soviet Presid- 
ium on May 17. When they were denied such a meeting, 
the bishops and priests staged a hunger protest in 
Moscow that attracted foreign TV and press coverage. 
The next day, the delegation was received by an official 
of the Presidium to whom the delegates gave the peti- 
tion for Gorbachev. After the delegation’s departure on 
May 19, rotating groups of Ukrainian Catholics staged 
hunger protests in Moscow for four months.°® 

The hunger strikes in the center of Moscow were 
combined with public religious services and the lobby- 
ing of Ukrainian deputies to the USSR Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies, four of whom unsuccessfully tried to 
raise the issue of the Uniate Church's legalization at the 
Congress sessions. The actions by Ukrainian Catholics 
in Moscow not only attracted international publicity but 
also support from Russian Orthodox dissidents and 
democratic circles.°? However, the biggest achieve- 
ment of the Ukrainian Catholic hunger strikers in Mos- 
cow was the sympathetic publicity they received from 
the reformist Moscow News. Having first reported on 
their “pray-in” in the capital on June 11, Moscow News 
followed up an angry reaction to this report from Metro- 
politan Filaret of Kiev with a point-by-point rebuttal of 
his charges against the Uniate Church. For the first time 
ever, a Soviet newspaper challenged the official ver- 
sion of the “reunion of Uniates” and charged that the 
Russian Orthodox Church “consistently supported Sta- 
lin’s repressive measures against the followers of the 
Uniate Church.” The author of the commentary, Sergey 
Filatov, urged the Russian Orthodox Church to return 
the Cathedral of St. George in Lviv to its rightful Uniate 
claimants, observing that “attempts to continue a re- 
pressive policy against the Uniates threaten to aggra- 
vate social tension, interethnic conflicts, and to compli- 
cate the USSR’s relations with other countries.”©° 

The legalization of the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
—which would seriously undermine the position of the 


°8"krainian Bishops in Moscow,” Ukrainian Press Service, Rome, May 
19, 1989. Cf. E. Pyle, “Calls for Legalization of the Ukrainian Catholic Church,” 
Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), July 21, 1989, pp. 24-26. 

°°See Ogonek, Sept. 7, 1989; Keston News Service (Keston College, 
Kent—hereafter, KNS), No. 327, June 8, 1989; and Literaturna Ukraina (Kiev), 
June 29, 1989. The Ukrainian Catholic demonstrators in Moscow were 
supported by a number of Russian Orthodox believers, including Frs. G. 
Yakunin and G. Edelstein, and, among public figures, most prominently by 
the late Andrey Sakharov, whose speech at the Congress of People's 
Deputies was interrupted by Gorbachev before Sakharov could make his 
appeal for legalization of the Ukrainian Catholic Church. Representatives of 
the banned “True Russian Church” also showed their solidarity. 

5°Moscow News, July 30, 1989. 
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Russian Orthodox Church in Western Ukraine and was 
therefore bitterly opposed by the Moscow Patriarchate 
and Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi’s party machine in Uk- 
raine—had by May-June 1989 apparently caused divi- 
sion among Soviet policy-makers, delaying the adop- 
tion of the long-awaited “Law on the Freedom of 
Conscience” and contributing to the replacement of 
Konstantin Kharchev by Yuriy Khristoradnov as chair- 
man of the USSR Council for Religious Affairs.©' Khar- 
chev made his position on this issue clear after his re- 
moval from the CRA chairmanship: 


In the spirit of the Vienna accords, one must finally re- 
solve the problem of the Uniates. To the state, all 
churches are equal. There should be no favorite 
churches and no stepchild churches. We cannot not 
recognize the Uniate Church, even if we proceed 
from the legislation of 1929; there is no alternative. 
And one must now think how to secure politically this 
step—so that it would not lead to destabilization and 
a confrontation between supporters of the two 
churches.© 


A similar view was expressed by the Foreign Ministry 
spokesman on human rights, Yuriy Kashlev, who had 
headed the Soviet delegation to the Vienna confer- 
ence: 


Any faith has every right to be registered. In disputes 
about the Uniate Church the old internal problem be- 
tween Catholics and the members of the Orthodox 
Church is transferred to the sphere of the state’s 
rights and duties. But the state must solve this prob- 
lem without delay because, under certain circum- 
stances, it may turn into a serious abscess.® 


The major event that helped to weaken the opposi- 
tion to legalization of the Ukrainian Catholic Church was 
an unprecedented public demonstration in Lviv on 
September 17, 1989, in which, by official Soviet ac- 
counts, “more than 100,000 adherents of the illegal 
Ukrainian Catholic Church took part.’®4 Similarly large 
demonstrations were held in other West Ukrainian 


®'See Aleksandr Nezhnyy’s interview with K. M. Kharchey, “Third 
Conversation,” Ogonek, No. 44, October 1989, pp. 9-12. Cf. KNS, No. 329, 
July 6, 1989. One of the objections to the draft law at the CC CPSU 
Ideological Commission's meeting came from the Ukrainian Communist 
Party's ideological secretary, Yu. Yelchenko, who warned of the growing 
“danger of a clerical-nationalist alliance.” See /zvestiya Tsk KPSS (Moscow), 
No. 6, 1989, p. 77. 

®Ogonek, No. 44, October 1989. 

®’Moscow News, Nov. 5, 1989 

“Ibid., Sept. 24, 1989. The more likely total was 150,000. See KNS, 
No. 334, Sept. 21, 1989. 


cities. The movement for legalization headed by Ivan 
Hel had been reinforced by the Ukrainian urban intelli- 
gentsia, which was organized in various informal asso- 
ciations, including Rukh, the Popular Movement for 
Restructuring in Ukraine. 

On September 20, Shcherbytskyi and Viktor Chebri- 
kov—the two hardliners who were certain to Oppose 
any relaxation of the party’s nationality and religious 
policies in Ukraine—were removed from the Politburo, 
and four days later Shcherbytskyi was replaced as first 
secretary of the Communist Party of Ukraine by Volody- 
myr lvashko. The Central Committee plenum on Octo- 
ber 18 reflected a deepening uncertainty in the Ukraini- 
an party leadership about the future status of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church.®° Of special importance in 
exploding the long maintained official myth about an al- 
legedly ‘voluntary reunion” of the Greek Catholics with 
the Russian Orthodox Church in March 1946 were the 
articles in the mass circulation Ogonek in late Septem- 
ber 1989 and in the early October issue of Argumenty i 
Fakty.°° These revelations shattered the pretense of 
canonicity of the Russian Orthodox Church in Galicia 
and Transcarpathia and were widely perceived as a 
sure portent of a policy shift in Moscow. 

As tensions mounted in Galicia over the future of the 
local Russian Orthodox Church, the Lviv parish of SS. 
Peter and Paul declared itself part of the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church (UAOC) on August 
19, 1989. It was soon followed by two other city parish- 
es and eventually several hundred congregations in 
Galicia.°’ Though the authorities initially threatened ad- 
ministrative sanctions, they did not actually Carry out 
their threat, either because of their wish to avoid con- 
frontations with the parishioners and the local Rukh or- 
ganization that extended its support to the UAOC as 
well, or because the officials saw the Autocephalists as 
“a lesser evil” than the Uniates. Most likely, the authori- 
ties expected this development to cause division and 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—::-——_—_<\\\_——— 


See Radyanska Ukraina, Oct. 19 to 21, 1989. 

°Rozhov, loc. cit., pp. 6-8 (Ogonek’s print run at the time was 3.3 
million.); and P. Vasilev's interview with M. Odintsov, “Uniaty,” Argumenty i 
fakty Oct. 7-13, 1989. At the time, the newspaper had a print run of 22.1 
million. 

®’See Pravoslavya nasha vira (Kiev), Nos. 1, 2-3, 1989; KNS, No. 333, 
Aug. 7, 1989; and Volodymyr Hula, “Stepchildren: On the Way to Freedom of 
Conscience,” Literaturna Ukraina, Nov. 16, 1989. The impetus for the 
restoration of the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church dates back to 
the formation in Kiev of an Initiative Committee in mid-February 1989, led 
by Fr. Bohdan Mykhaylechko, a pastor of a Russian Orthodox Church parish in 
Jelgava, Latvia. He was instantly suspended from his parish duties 
following his participation in the inaugural conference of the Taras 
Shevchenko Ukrainian Language Society in Kiev on February 11-12. See 
Bohdan Nahaylo, “Initiative Group for Restoration of the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church, Report on the USSR, Mar. 3, 1989, 
pp. 24-27. See also “Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church Holds 
Lviv Sobor,” The Ukrainian Weekly (Jersey City, NJ), Oct. 29, 1989. 
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strife in the Ukrainian national movement and to deflect 


energies of the Autocephalists and the Uniates from 
combating the Russian Orthodox Church to combating 


each other. On October 22, Bishop in the Russian Or- 


thodox Church Yoann Bodnarchuk (a native Galician), 


who had just been granted a leave from his Zhytomyr 
see, accepted the leadership of the Autocephalous 


@hurche. 


On October 29, 1989, the Ukrainian Catholics peace- 
fully took over the Transfiguration church (the largest 
church in Lviv), led by its young assistant pastor Yaro- 
slav Chukhnyi.®? Until the return of the Lviv Cathedral of 


St. George, in August 1990, the Transfiguration Church 
in effect became the center of Ukrainian Catholicism in 
Galicia. To demonstrate the continued strength of the 


popular demand for the restoration of the Uniate 
Church, another mass demonstration of well over 
100,00 believers was organized on November 26, a 


week before Gorbachev's meeting with Pope John Paul 
in Rome.’° 


Qualified Recognition of Eastern Rite 
Catholics 


Since the warming of Soviet-Vatican relations in the 


early 1960's, the Holy See has raised the issue of Ukrai- 
nian Catholic rights in numerous direct and indirect 
contacts with Soviet leaders, but without getting a satis- 


factory response. John Paul II’s long-standing demand 


for legalization of the Ukrainian Catholic Church was 
once again conveyed to the Soviet government in June 
1988 when a high-level Vatican delegation led by Car- 
dinals Casaroli and Willebrands attended Russian Or- 
thodox celebrations in Moscow of the Millennium of the 
baptism of Kievan Rus’. It was not until August 1989 that 


Gorbachev responded to the Pope’s 1988 proposals. 


This led to the initiation of a series of exchanges be- 
tween the Kremlin and the Moscow Patriarchate, on the 


one side, and the Holy See, on the other. In line with 
Gorbachev's position that the Uniate issue must be re- 


solved by consensus between the Vatican and the 


®8Bodnarchuk was immediately stripped of his hierarchical status (as 
were the priests who joined the Autocephalous Church) by the Russian 
Orthodox Church. “Resolution of the Holy Synod of the Rus’ Orthodox 
Church on November 14, 1989,” Pravos/avnyi visnyk, February 1990, pp. 2-4. 

69"Episcopal Conference of the Ukrainian Catholic Church in Lviv,” 
Postup (Winnipeg), Nov. 19, 1989. 

7OKNS, No. 339, Nov. 30, 1989. The local authorities, fearing that the 
planned demonstration might end in a Greek Catholic seizure of St. George's 
cathedral, negotiated with |van Hel before the event to prevent conflict. 


The demonstration ended with a religious service near the cathedral and the 


adoption of appeals for full legalization of the Church. See Lyudyna / svit, 
February 1990, p. 31. 
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Moscow Patriarchate, the latter proposed a “solution” 
(conveyed in Patriarch Pimen’s letter of August 16, 
1989, to the Pope) that was unacceptable to the Holy 
See: ade facto dissolution of the Uniate Church by hav- 
ing those Uniates valuing their Eastern rite more than 
Catholic dogmas join the Orthodox Church,’' and ab- 
sorbing into the Roman Catholic Church those valuing 
their adherence to Catholicism more than the Eastern 
rite. This was the same formula as the one advanced by 
Metropolitan Filaret of Kiev and his government patrons 
in May, except that by August it seemed that the newly 
formed Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church 
would pull away from the Greek Catholic Church the 
first category of Uniate believers. Moscow's strategy 
apparently meant to take advantage both of a historical 
“fault line” in the Greek Catholic Church between its 
“Eastern” and “Roman” orientations and of the accu- 
mulated frictions between the Vatican establishment 
and the autonomist (‘Patriarchal’) movement in the 
émigré Ukrainian Catholic Church. 

A compromise formula was devised during the Octo- 
ber 19-21 visit to Moscow by Archbishop Angelo So- 
dano, the Vatican’s Secretary for Interstate Relations, 
who met with Gorbachev, Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze, and Yuriy Khristoradnov, chairman of the 
Council for Religious Affairs. The Holy See was assured 
that the new law on freedom of conscience and reli- 
gious organizations would legalize the Ukrainian Cath- 
olic Church, but the Soviet side insisted that the practi- 
cal aspects of legalization be resolved through 
agreement among the Holy See, the Soviet govern- 
ment, and the Moscow Patriarchate in the context of 
closer ecumenical dialogue between the Roman Cath- 
olic and the Russian Orthodox Churches. 

The Pope’s insistence on the recognition of the Ukrai- 
nian Catholic Church in the USSR was reiterated in his 
reply to Patriarch Pimen’s August letter, delivered to the 
Holy Synod by Cardinal Willebrands and his successor 
as president of the Pontifical Council for Promotion of 
Christian Unity, Archbishop E. Cassidy on November 1. 
The Moscow Patriarchate, however, merely agreed 
with the government that “Catholics of Eastern Rite” 
should have the right to worship legally. The question of 
their “access to churches” and other unresolved prob- 
lems were to be left to future negotiations between the 
Vatican and the Patriarchate. This, in essence was the 
“final” position of the Russian Orthodox Church com- 
municated to the Pope in Patriarch Pimen’s message 
brought to Rome by Metropolitan Yuvenaliy on Novem- 


“See Yu. Valuyev's interview with Metropolitan Filaret of Kiev, “Our 
Church Desires Peace, Unity, and Good,” Visti z Ukrainy, No. 23, June 1989. 


On December 1, 1989, in the Library Hall of the Vati- 
can Palace, Pope John Paul Ii meets with Soviet lead- 
er Mikhail Gorbachev. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


ber 27.’ Gorbachev's meeting with Pope John Paul || 
on December 1, 1989, symbolized above all the rap- 
prochement between the Kremlin and the Vatican. 
While the Pope reiterated his desire that Catholics of 
both Latin and Eastern rites be free to practice their reli- 
gion, Gorbachev assured John Paul I! that under the 
forthcoming law on the freedom of conscience all be- 
lievers would enjoy religious freedom. Agreement in 
principle was reached to establish diplomatic relations 
between the two sides, and the Pope accepted Gorba- 
chev's invitation to visit the Soviet Union. Arguing that 
an outright legalization of the Uniate Church would 
Cause inter-religious clashes in Western Ukraine and 
create tension with the Moscow Patriarchate, Gorba- 


This discussion of the Vatican-Moscow negotiations is based on a 
series of unpublished sources, as well as on reports in KNS, No. 337, Nov. 2, 
1989; The New York Times, Nov. 28, 1989; and, especially, the reports and 
documents in Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian Unity, /nformation 
Service (Rome), Vol. 71, 1989, Nos. IlI-IV, pp. 129-134, covering 
developments until the end of February 1990. See also Oxana Antic, 
“Gorbachev's Road to Rome," Report on the USSR, Dec. 8, 1989, pp. 8-9. 
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chev declined to assume direct govenmental responsi- 
bility for resolving the problem of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church, leaving this issue to be worked out through an 
intensified “ecumenical dialogue” between the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate and the Vatican.’? 

On December 1, 1989, the Novosti Press Agency 
and the media in Western Ukraine carried a brief ‘‘Dec- 
laration of the Council for Religious Affairs attached to 
the Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR,” dated 
November 20. The Novosti dispatch from Lviv called 
the CRA “Declaration” a “de-facto recognition of the 
rights of the hitherto underground-existing Ukrainian 
Catholic Church (UCC), which had been prohibited by 
the Lviv Church Sobor in March 1946.””4 However, the 
actual text merely stated: 


subject to their unconditional observance of the Con- 
stitution of the Ukrainian SSR and the legislation on 
cults, Greek Catholics may enjoy all rights which are 
provided by the law on religious associations in the 
Ukrainian SSR... . All cult structures seized illegally 
by the believers should be returned to the local sovi- 
ets of people’s deputies. The transfer of these buila- 
ings to religious associations will be realized in ac- 
cordance with established procedure. Questions of 
the registration of these or other religious congrega- 
tions will be decided in accordance with the will ex- 
pressed by the believers themselves. ”® 


To ascertain the preferences of the believers—con- 
tinued the “Declaration” —referenda will be conducted 
when necessary, possibly involving independent ob- 
servers. In the meantime, “any attempts to influence the 
choice of confession by the believers are, in the Coun- 
cil’s opinion, inadmissible.”’© While the “Declaration” 
clearly attempted to slow down the dynamics of the re- 
establishment of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, the 
subsequent commentary by the chairman of the Ukrai- 
nian CRA, M.P. Kolesnyk, made clear that the Council 
did not recognize the corporate, canonical structure and 
the hierarchy of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, but only 
the right of “groups of believers” to apply for government 


“information Service, Vol. 71, 1989, pp. 133-35. See a commentary, “The 
Pope-Gorbachev Summit,” KNS, No. 340, Dec. 14, 1989, pels 

“Actually, the “Declaration” was first read on Lviv TV by the oblast Council 
for Religious Affairs plenipotentiary, Yuriy Reshetylo. On December 4, Ivan Hel 
and the committee's legal adviser, Mykola Muratov, stated that they consider 
the “Declaration” as falling short of the full legalization of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in the entire USSR, criticized the proposed “referenda” as open to 
governmental manipulation and distortion, and demanded the return of churches 
belonging to the Greek Catholic Church before 1946, and a political 
rehabilitation of the church by the authorities. See KNS, No. 340, Dec. 14, 1989, 
pp. 17-18. 

’SLyudyna i svit, January 1990, pp. 8-9. 

“Slbid. 
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registration (recognition) and to seek from the authori- 
ties leases on unused houses of worship. There was no 
question of “returning” Greek Catholic churches or any 
other ecclesiastical property which had been national- 
ized, nor would the government nullify the decisions of 
the 1946 Lviv Sobor, rehabilitate the Church, or com- 
pensate it for damages suffered. The main thrust of Ko- 
lesnyk’s comments was to accuse the Committee in 
Defense of the Ukrainian Catholic Church of exploiting 
the Uniate problem, deliberately obstructing the nor- 
malization of the religious situation in Western Ukraine, 
and inflaming anti-Orthodox sentiments.’” In another 


interview published in February 1990, Kolesnyk further 


clarified the government's position vis-a-vis the 


Church: 


/ think that... there is no need to determine whether 
the Lviv sobor was canonical, whether it had the right 


to decide these or other questions . . . the Russian 
Orthodox Church rejects the Union, does not recog- 
nize this artificial symbiosis. Why should then the 
government authorities intervene in this strictly theo- 
logical question? Therefore, we are registering Greek 
Catholic congregations as new religious associations 
.. . the church in our country is separated from the 
state; therefore we have no right to interfere in its in- 
ternal affairs, including the proceedings of church so- 
bors... . The Council on Religious Affairs will not reg- 
ister those congregations which exist illegally, which 
themselves seize cult structures, and which arouse 
hostility on religious grounds.’® 


The immediate response of Ukrainian Catholic be- 
lievers to the belated and limited promise of legalization 
was to take over their former churches from the Russian 
Orthodox Church. By early January 1990, over 120 


churches had been reclaimed in Galicia; by the end of 


the month, the number had increased to 230 churches 
in the Lviv and Ternopil dioceses, and 140 in Ivano- 
Frankivsk diocese.’? By June, according to Ukrainian 
Catholic sources, 803 churches were taken over by the 
newly formed, though still mostly unregistered, Uniate 
parishes in the Lviv diocese, some 500 in the |vano- 
Frankivsk eparchy, and 12 in Transcarpathia.®° Some 
370 Orthodox priests had joined the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in Galicia. This raised the number of Uniate 


’™The Way Out of a Blind Alley,” ibid. Kolesnyk's commentary 
apparently sought to answer the Hel Committee's critical reaction to the CRA 
“Declaration.” 

’8Z7inoviy Kovtun's interview with M. P. Kolesnyk, “Everyone's Right to 
Believe,’ Soyuz (Moscow), February 1990, p. 16. 

’2Radyanska Ukraina, Jan. 6, 1990; and Argumenty i fakty, Feb. 17-23, 
1990. 
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clergy there to 767, including 186 monastic priests. By 
June, a total of 1,592 Greek Catholic congregations 
were formed in Galicia, reclaiming 1,303 churches. For 
theological seminaries that were yet to be restored, 485 
candidates for priesthood had been selected from a 
larger number of applicants.°' Approximately 700 nuns 
were active in the Greek Catholic’ Church in West 
Ukraine. In the same period, about 500 Orthodox par- 
ishes joined the Ukrainian Autocephalous Church.®* 
The mass takeover by Ukrainian Catholics of their for- 
mer churches evoked a flurry of protests from the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate, Exarch Filaret of Kiev, and Orthodox 
bishops in Western Ukraine. They charged the Uniates 
with the use of “violence” in the “illegal seizure of chur- 


ches,” “intimidation” of Orthodox believers, and “per- 


secution” of the Orthodox clergy—accusations that 
were instantly publicized by some Soviet media. 
Spokesmen for the Russian Orthodox Church ap- 
pealed to Gorbachev and to law enforcement agencies 
for protection and help against the “nationalist,” “sepa- 
ratist extremists” in Galicia, who allegedly mastermind- 
ed and exploited for their own political ends the Uniate 
resurgence that, the Patriarchate warned, was leading 
to a religious “civil war.’ Under these circumstances, 
the Patriarchate argued, no referenda could be carried 
out fairly to determine the believers’ preferences.®° 


8°Fr_ lwan Dacko and Marko Tomashek, “The Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
Church Today,” an unpublished paper presented at the annual congress of 
“Aid to the Church in Need,” Koenigstein, Germany Mar. 26, 1990. The 
figures given in this paper for Galicia have been updated on the basis of 
information from the Church in Ukraine as of early June 1990. 

®'Ibid. According to the information presented by M. P. Kolesnyk at the 
US Peace Institute conference on June 20, “over 800” former Russian 
Orthodox parishes in Ukraine joined the Greek Catholic Church. The total 
includes Transcarpathia. 

82. P. Kolesnyk, June 20, 1990. On November 4, 1990, Radyanska 
Ukraina reported that the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church has 
1,043 parishes, all but 10 of which are in Galicia. 

88KNS, No. 338, Nov. 16, 1989. For the Russian Orthodox Church's 
charges of Uniate “violence,” see “Declaration of the Holy Synod of the 
Russian Orthodox Church Regarding the Situation in the Western Oblasts 
of the Ukrainian Exarchate,” of December 15, 1989; an “Open Letter to His 
Holiness Pope John Paul II” from Archbishop Iriney of Lviv; and “Appeal of 
the Hierarchs of the Ukrainian Exarchate to the Clergy, Monastics, and All 
Believers of the Ukrainian Exarchate,” of December 15, 1989 (all in Zh. M. 
P. (Moscow), March 1990. For the Ukrainian Catholics’ refutation of these 
charges, see commentary by M. Bojcun, “Ukrainian Catholics Reject 
Orthodox ‘Violence’ Charges,” KNS, No. 341, Jan. 11, 1990. Following a 
November 9 refutation of the TASS report on alleged violence in the 
takeover of the Transfiguration Church by Cardinal Lubachivsky (see a 
release by the Press Office of the Ukrainian Catholic Church of the same 
date), extensive documentation (including a videotape) supporting the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church's refutation became available. Representatives 
of the Moscow Patriarchate did not dispute the Greek Catholic refutation when 
it was presented by the Ukrainian Catholic bishops at the Vatican— 
Moscow Patriarchate bilateral commission meeting on January 16, 1990, 
in Moscow. Meanwhile, the chairman of the Committee for the Defense of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church, lvan Hel, activist Stepan Khmara, 

(footnote continued on p. 15) 


In the meantime, in anticipation of further Vatican- 
Moscow negotiations about the future of the Ukrainian 
Greek Catholic Church, its supporters, representing a 
wide spectrum of Lviv intelligentsia and informal orga- 
nizations, held a conference on “The Juridical-Legal 
Status of Religious Organizations in Conditions of Re- 
structuring” on January 10, 1990. The gathering issued 
a “Declaration” spelling out the terms on which the 
Greek Catholic Church should be legalized: 


e the Greek Catholic Church should be politically re- 
habilitated; 

e the Church should have the rights of a juridical per- 
son restored to it, and accordingly, all its property, in- 
cluding churches, art treasures, relics, and cathedrals, 
should be returned: 

e the 1946 Sobor should be declared a violent, anti- 
constitutional act of Stalinism; 

e the hierarchical structure of the Church should be 
restored and recognized; 

¢ conditions should be created to allow for theologi- 
cal seminaries, publication of religious literature, reli- 
gious instruction of children, access by the clergy to the 
sick, imprisoned, homeless, kindergartens, and old 
age homes; 

e incase of dispute over it, achurch building should 
be given to the majority in a parish, but services for the 
minority should be scheduled in it. The minority in a par- 
ish may restore inactive churches, or build new ones for 
its own use.®4 


The “Declaration” accused the Soviet media and the 
Russian Orthodox Church of spreading disinformation 
about alleged religious violence and “seizure” of 
churches by Uniate believers; the document declared 
the interpretation of registration procedures by the CRA 
plenipotentiaries to be “illogical and provocative” and 
charged the “administrative apparatus” with deliberate 
obstruction, as none of the 158 Catholic parishes that 
had applied for registration had yet been registered.®° 


and Uniate priests A. Maslyuk and |. Bilyk were charged by the authorities 
under articles of the Ukrainian Criminal Code. See KNS, No. 342, Jan. 25, 
1990. On December 15, 1989, Ivan Hel was “invited” to the Lviv KGB and 
accused of “spreading slanderous inventions” about the alleged KGB 
“inspiration of hostility between believers of various confessions.” See 
Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), Jan. 6, 1990. For refutations of charges of “violence,” 
see Lyudyna / svit, February 1990, pp. 29-35; a speech in the Ukrainian 
Supreme Soviet by a Ternopil oblast deputy, L. T. Horokhivskyi, who accused 
the Russian Orthodox Church of “artificially creating conflict from above,” 
Radyanska Ukraina, May 30, 1990. For outside accounts of Orthodox-Uniate 
conflicts, see Volodymyr Hula, “To Unity,” Literaturna Ukraina, Mar. 29, 
1990; and !hor Natochiy, “With the Cross against the Cross,” Ukraina (Kiev), 
May 27, 1990, pp. 6-7. 

*Materials of a Scholary Conference, “The Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
Church: 1946 and the Present Situation,” Lviv, January 10, 1990. 

8SIbid. 
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Participants in the January 10 conference also wrote 
a memorandum for the Moscow meeting of the Vatican 
and Moscow Patriarchate delegations, reiterating the 
demands of the “Declaration,” calling for the return of 
St. George’s Cathedral, and warning that failure to ad- 
dress the grievances of the Ukrainian Catholics would 
result in a “radicalization” of the popular mood in West- 
ern Ukraine.%° 

On January 23, the first local council of bishops, cler- 
gy, and representatives of believers of the Ukrainian 
Greek Catholic Church in Galicia and Transcarpathia 
met in Lviv to condemn and declare null and void the 
“so-called Lviv Sobor” of 1946, reaffirm the Church's 
canonical integrity and unity of its hierarchy, and to for- 
mulate the Church's desiderata in terms similar to those 
in the January 10 “Declaration.’’®” 

Meanwhile, Vatican and Russian Orthodox Church 
delegations met in Moscow from January 12 to 17 and 
produced “Recommendations on the Normalization of 
Relations Between the Orthodox and Catholics of the 
Eastern Rite in Western Ukraine,” which were appar- 
ently acceptable to the Soviet government and were 
subsequently ratified by the Pope and the Russian Or- 
thodox Synod of Bishops.®® The agreement was bound 
to disappoint the Uniates by failing to recommend the 
full recognition of their Church and to acknowledge the 
existence and authority of the Ukrainian Catholic hier- 
archy in Western Ukraine. The “Recommendations” 
stated: 


In the wish to pursue and intensify the efforts toward 
unity, it would be very desirable that the estab- 
lishment of a hierarchical structure for Eastern 
Rite Catholics in Western Ukraine be the subject of 
contacts between our Churches in order to avoid 
giving the impression of opposing one hierarchy to 
another.®? 


®6"Memorandum Regarding the Meeting of Vatican-Moscow 
Delegations,” Novyi shlyakh (Toronto), June 9, 1990. The memorandum was 
apparently presented to’a member of the Vatican delegation, Archbishop 
Myroslav Marusyn, during the Moscow meeting in mid-January. 

8’See Tserkovnyi visnyk (Chicago), June 10, 1990. 

88/nformation Service, Vol. 71, 1989, Nos. IlI-IV, pp. 130-34. First to 
publish the communiqué and ‘Recommendations’ of the January meeting 
was RATAU (the official news agency of Soviet Ukraine). See Pravda 
Ukrainy, Feb. 6, 1990, which reported that the agreement was ratified by the 
Pope on January 25, 1990. It is worth noting that the Information Service 
published together with the Recommendations’ a letter from Archbishop E 
Cassidy conveying to the Moscow Partriarchate the Pope's approval of 
this document, dated February 19, 1990; but the letter also mentions the Holy 
See's reservations about “historical judgments” in the accord 
(presumably about the 1596 Union of Brest) and possible misinterpretations of 
certain parts of it. Cassidy's letter was conceivably a reaction to Uniate 
disapproval of the Vatican's seeming retreat from its previous insistence on 
the legalization of the Ukrainian Catholic Church. 
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Meeting in spring 1990 of the Quadripartite Commission for the resolution of practical problems arising in the 


2 


course of normalizing relations between the Russian and Ukrainian Orthodox Churches and the Ukrainian 
Greek Catholic Church. On the left side are representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate and the Ukrainian Or- 
thodox Church; on the right, are representatives of the Vatican and the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church. 


The most important recommendation of the Moscow 
meeting involved the creation of a joint quadripartite 
commission for the resolution of practical questions 
emerging in the process of normalizing relations be- 
tween the Orthodox and Eastern Rite Catholics. The 
commission was to include representatives from the 
Holy See, the Moscow Patriarchate, and the Orthodox 
as well as the Greek Catholics from Western Ukraine. A 
particularly urgent task of the commission was to 
“regulate the situation in churches occupied by the 
Catholics of the Eastern Rite without the consent of lo- 
cal congregations or prior to the Uniate community's 
“registration.”2° 

When the quadripartite commission assembled in 
Kiev on March 6, the Vatican was represented by Arch- 
bishop Myroslav Marusyn (Secretary of the Congrega- 
tion for Eastern Churches) and Ukrainian Catholic Met- 
ropolitan Stepan Sulyk of Philadelphia, while the elderly 
Archbishop Volodymyr Sterniuk of Lviv and Bishop So- 
fron Dmyterko of lvano-Frankivsk were summoned at 


89/nformation Service, Vol. 71, Nos. III-lV, 1989, p. 133. In the 
communiqué prefacing the “Recommendations,” the two delegations referred 
to the Eastern Rite Catholics’ “possibility of organizing their ecclesiastical 
structures within the Roman Catholic Church.” This formulation seemed to 
confirm what some Autocephalist polemicists have been saying, namely, 
that the “Polish Pope” is replacing the Greek Catholic Church with a “Polish 
Kosciot (Latin Church).” 

Ibid. 
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—B. Krishtul/TASS from Sovfoto. 


the last moment to represent the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in Ukraine. According to Archbishop Sterniuk, 
the delegation of the Moscow Patriarchate and its 
Ukrainian Exarchate quickly took control of the com- 
mission's agenda and skillfully manipulated the pro- 
ceedings and the subsequent visit to Western Ukraine 
so as to isolate and alienate the two Uniate representa- 
tives from Western Ukraine.2' On March 13, Sterniuk 
walked out of the quadripartite commission’s meeting 
in protest over the Moscow Patriarchate’s refusal to 
concede that the 1946 Lviv Sobor was invalid and to 
recognize the canonical, corporate nature of the Greek 
Catholic Church and its hierarchy.2? The action of Ster- 
niuk and his 14 demands that the Commission refused 
to consider were endorsed on March 17 by the other 
Uniate bishops in Ukraine.%? It may well have been part 
of the Patriarchate’s strategy to split the Catholic side in 
the Commission and to place the blame for the delay of 
legalization squarely on the shoulders of the Uniate 
episcopate and their “extremist” lay entourage. 


°'Dacko and Tomashek, loc. cit., pp. 7—9. 

Ibid. 

°For Sterniuk's 14 points and the Ukrainian Catholic bishops’ 
declaration endorsing his walking out from the quadripartite commission, see 
“Declaration of the Bishops of the Greek Catholic Church in Ukraine on the 
Negotiations of the Quadripartite Commission on Relations between the 
Orthodox and Catholics,” Leninska molod (Lviv), Mar. 23, 1990. 
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The breakdown of the quadripartite commission had 
several immediate consequences. It stepped up the 
confrontation between the Ukrainian Catholics and the 
adherents of the Moscow Patriarchate over the 
churches in Galicia, especially St. George’s Cathedral 
in Lviv, the historical center of the Greek Catholic 
Church.** The Patriarchate escalated its anti-Uniate 
Campaign, and formed together with other pro-regime 
supporters a “Republican Committee for Defense of 
the Rights of Believers of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church.”*° Seeking to pacify the increasingly restive 
Ukrainian Catholic Church, the Pope summoned all 
bishops in Ukraine and in the diaspora for a two-day 
meeting in Rome on June 25-26, to review the eccle- 
Siastical situation in Western Ukraine and to explain the 
Holy See’s negotiations with Moscow.% 

Meanwhile, the Soviet authorities in Kiev and Mos- 
cow continued to procrastinate with the registration of 
the Ukrainian Catholic congregations and to block the 
“leasing” of once Uniate churches to these congrega- 
tions. According to Ukrainian Catholic bishops, by 
June nearly 1,600 Ukrainian Catholic congregations in 
Galicia had applied for “registration,” but most of these 
applications were returned by the Kiev Council for Reli- 
gious Affairs on the grounds that the forms were im- 
properly filled out. To make matters even more difficult, 
in April 1990 the authorities introduced new registration 
forms. 


A Changed Public Climate 


Meanwhile, the revival of civil society, its growing po- 
liticization, and the rapid growth of the national demo- 


“St. George's Cathedral was kept locked for months by the Orthodox. 
When the new democratically-elected authorities ruled that St. George's 
Cathedral and the Metropolitan’s palace be transferred to the Greek 
Catholic metropolitan, the Moscow Patriarchate and its Kiev Exarch protested, 
and the republican and all-Union authorities overruled the Lviv council. 

See Radyanska Ukraina, Mar. 25 and Apr. 13, 1990. 

°°N, Protsenko, “Passions in God’s Churches,” Pravda Ukrainy, Mar. 30, 
1990. See also Radyanska Ukraina, Mar. 31 and May 13, 1990 

*°All 10 bishops from Ukraine were summoned to Rome by the Pope for 
their ad limina visit, where they were joined by the 18 Ukrainian Catholic 
bishops from the diaspora led by Cardinal Myroslav-lvan Lubachivsky. 

See Svoboda (Jersey City, NJ), July 7, 1990. The first two days were devoted 
to reports, briefings, and a wide-ranging review of the situation in West 
Ukrainian dioceses; the Vatican-Moscow ecumenical dialogue and the 
Ukrainian Church's role therein; and, various internal problems of the 
Ukrainian Church as well as how to resolve its conflicts with the Exarchate. The 
Pope was accompanied at the session by chief officials of the Curia. The 
third day (June 27) was declared an Extraordinary Synod of Bishops of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church. By calling this meeting, John Paul II laid to rest 
the long-standing Soviet governmental excuse for not registering the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church (‘Papal non-recognition of the secretly 

ordained bishops in Ukraine”) 


cratic movement could not help but affect the religious 
situation in Ukraine. The most important stimuli to politi- 
cal mobilization of Ukrainian society were the elections 
to the USSR Congress of People’s Deputies in early 
1989 and the direct, and less manipulative, elections to 
the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet and the lower-level sovi- 
ets in March 1990. Suddenly, articulators of national, 
cultural, linguistic, and religious demands discovered 
that they could influence the resolution of these de- 
mands through the deputies they had elected and, to 
some extent, even through the communist officials 
against whom they voted. This was particularly true in 
Western Ukraine, where the democratic bloc won over- 
whelmingly. 

The new popularly-elected local and oblast authori- 
ties adopted immediate measures to break the dead- 
lock over the legalization of the Ukrainian Greek Catho- 
lic Church. Thus, on April 25, the new Ilvano-Frankivsk 
oblast soviet of people’s deputies passed a resolution 
“On the Basic Principles [Governing] Relations of the 
Organs of State Power in lvano-Frankivsk Oblast to the 
Existing Confessions, and on Ensuring the Free Devel- 
opment of Religious-Ecclesiastical Life in Subcar- 
pathia.”°” While confirming the principle of equality of 
all denominations before the law and endorsing demo- 
cratic referendum procedures in resolving local con- 
flicts over church buildings, the oblast soviet ruled that: 
(1) the resolutions of the so-called “Lviv sobor” of 1946 
are invalid; (2) local government organs are authorized 
to assign to Uniate congregations churches that Uni- 
ates had used prior to 1946; and (3) disputes over 
those church buildings cannot be resolved without the 
consent of the clergy and faithful of the Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic Church. These principles were meant to apply 
until the adoption of a new law on the freedom of con- 
science by the USSR and Ukrainian supreme soviets. 

The accelerating process of change in Ukrainian 
politics, however much it was braked by the still domi- 
nant conservative forces in the Ukrainian party-state 
apparatus, had to affect yet another conservative insti- 
tution—the Russian Orthodox Church. By 1989, the 
leadership of the Exarchate found it necessary to make 
some token concessions to the Ukrainian language 
and, in January 1990, the Ukrainian Exarchate of the 
Russian Orthodox Church was given another name, 
“the Ukrainian Orthodox Church.”9® After the June 
1990 Local Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church 
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°’Dzvony Pidhirya (Kalush), June 2 and 3, 1990 

*®Hula, “To Unity,” loc.cit; “Documents of the Episcopal Synod of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, January 30-31, 1990,” Pravoslavnyi visnyk, April 
1990, pp. 4-12; and “Resolutions of the Synod of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church,” (February 8, 1990), in ibid., pp. 16-18 
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voiced its concern over the Church's losses in Western 
Ukraine to the Uniates and the Autocephalist ‘“schisma- 
tics,” the newly elected Patriarch Aleksiy || of Moscow 
and a special commission of the Holy Synod visited 
Ukraine. In response to Soviet Ukraine’s declaration of 
sovereignty on July 16, the Russian Orthodox Church 
granted a “self-governing” status in October to the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church, which, however, remains 
an integral part of the Moscow Patriarchate.?? The re- 
surgence of the Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox 
Church—though, so far, largely confined to Gali- 
cia'!°°—_represents, in the long run, a much greater 
challenge to the Russian Orthodox Church than the re- 
vival of the Greek Catholic Church, because the Auto- 
cephalous Church is bound to spread in the traditional- 
ly Orthodox parts of eastern Ukraine. '°' 

In the meantime, on August 19,-the Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic Church officially repossessed its historic St. 
George’s Cathedral in Lviv, and, on November 1, the 
adjoining metropolitan’s palace.'°* In September, 
archdiocesan seminary classes began in Rudno, near 
Lviv, with some 250 students; another 47 seminarians 
are studying in Drohobych. In lvano-Frankivsk, about 
300 theology students have been attending improvised 
lectures. The Basilian monastic order opened a small 
seminary with some 70 candidates, and a novitiate in its 
Krekhiv monastery. '°° 

Amidst a continuing Orthodox-Uniate tension, dele- 
gations of the Vatican and the Moscow Patriarchate 
met again in Moscow on September 10, and were sub- 
sequently joined by the three Greek Catholic bishops 
and their Orthodox counterparts. But on September 14, 
the Russian Orthodox delegates walked out of the talks 
after the Catholic side unanimously rejected their 
claims to the now Uniate churches in Lviv and lvano- 
Frankivsk.'°* Soon after, a tripartite oblast inter-church 
commission in Lviv fell apart after the VOC and UAOC 
representatives withdrew from it, alleging that the local 
authorities favor the Greek Catholic side in the alloca- 
tion of church buildings. '°° Meanwhile, the Archbishop 
Major of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, Myroslav-lvan 
Cardinal Lubachivsky announced that he plans to visit 
his flock in Ukraine next spring. '°° 


Conclusions 


Gorbachev's political reforms (rather than any spe- 
cific new nationality policy on his part) made it ultimate- 
ly impossible to maintain his newly won international 
Credibility without making concessions on a long- 
standing human rights issue—the ban of the Ukrainian 
Greek Catholic Church. However, concerned as they 


are about the interdependence of religion and national- 
ism in Western Ukraine, the Soviet authorities have cho- 
sen to abstain from government action to correct the 
wrong, and to resort to the time-tested method of ““ecu- 
menical dialogue” between the Moscow Patriarchate 
and the Vatican. They hoped thus to minimize the 
losses to the Russian Orthodox Church and to maxi- 
mize the government's influence on the nature, struc- 
ture, and hierarchy of the hitherto underground Church 
so as to isolate it as much as possible from the increas- 
ingly powerful Ukrainian national-democratic move- 
ment in Galicia and its supporters abroad. The authori- 
ties and the Russian Orthodox Church may have 
welcomed the emergence of the Ukrainian Autocepha- 
lous Orthodox Church in Galicia as a way of turning a 
Russo-Ukrainian ecclesiastical struggle into an intra- 
Ukrainian religious conflict. The largely cosmetic 
Ukrainization of the Kiev Exarchate seems to have been 
motivated by concerns about the Autocephalist chal- 
lenge, and by the need for some accommodation with 
the growing political power of Rukh and its allies. 
These concessions on the part of the state and the 
Moscow Patriarchate offered “too little, too late” to the 


°°Press conference of Metropolitan Filaret, Pravda Ukrainy, Nov. 2, 
1990. 

10°Radyanska Ukraina, Nov. 4, 1990. 

'°1The Council for Religious Affairs of the Ukrainian SSR published an 
announcement (Radyanska Ukraina, May 16, 1990) recognizing the right of 
Orthodox religious communities to determine which ecclesiastical 
authority (the Moscow Patriarchate or the Ukrainian Autocephalous Church) to 
recognize, and stating that the latter “may be created at a duly convened 
synod or congress.” On June 5-6, 1990, an “All-Ukrainian Sobor of the 
Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox Church met in the Kiev House of 
Cinema in the presence of seven bishops and 547 delegates from the clergy 
and laymen. It adopted statutes, determined the diocesan organization of 
the church, proclaimed an “All Ukrainian Patriarchate,” and elected in 
absentia Metropolitan Mystyslav Skrypnyk as Patriarch of Kiev and All 
Ukraine, and Metropolitan Yoann Bodnarchuk as the Patriarch’s locum tenens. 
See Larysa Lokhvytska, Literaturna Ukraina, June 21, 1990. According to 
the Ukrainian CRA Chairman Kolesnyk, the authorities recognized the synod 
and its decisions (Kolesnyk’s remarks at Washington, June 20, 1990). 
However, Patriarch Mystyslav was refused a Soviet visa until October. After his 
arrival in Ukraine on October 20, he was received by L. M. Kravchuk, the 
Soviet Ukrainian head of state, and treated initially with courtesy in the official 
press. But following an October 28 confrontation between the UAOC 
supporters and those of the ROC/UOC over St. Sophia Cathedral in Kiev, 
Radyanska Ukraina published on November 4 a lengthy diatribe against 
Skrypnyk and, indirectly, the Autocephalous Orthodox Church. Nevertheless, 
the authorities provided both St. Andrew's and St. Sophia’s cathedrals in 
Kiev for two-day ceremonies (November 17—18) of enthronement of Mystyslav 
as the UAOC's Patriarch of Kiev and All Ukraine. The enthronement 
ceremony was attended by Kolesnyk which signified the republican 
government's recognition of the UAOC and its Patriarch. The Ukrainian 
Weekly, Nov. 25, 1990. 

'02V/ira Batkiv (Lviv), No. 138-14, Aug. 19-26, 1990; Svitlo (Toronto), 
November 1990, pp. 368-69. 

'°3The Ukrainian Weekly, Nov. 18, 1990; conversation with lvan Hrechko 
of Lviv, Nov. 15, 1990. 

104Svitlo, November 1990, pp. 368-69. 

1057 Vilnu Ukrainu (Lviv), Oct. 13, 1990. 

106 Novyi Shlyakh (Toronto), Nov. 24, 1990. 
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Ukrainian Catholic Church and its mass constituency in 
Western Ukraine. They have thus failed to prevent the 
takeover of once Uniate churches by the Ukrainian 
Catholics and have limited the hoped-for capacity of 
the Vatican to subdue the explosive mixture of long- 
standing religious and ethno-national grievances. 

The sweeping victory of the Rukh-dominated Demo- 
cratic Bloc in local and oblast elections in Western 
Ukraine in March 1990 has offered the Greek Catholic 
Church an alternative political venue for satisfying its 
demands, and simultaneously deprived the Russian 
Orthodox Church of privileged treatment by local gov- 
ernment. 

The much reworked draft law “On the Freedom of 
Conscience and Religious Organizations” was finally 
approved by the USSR Supreme Soviet and promulgat- 
ed by President Gorbachev on October 1, 1990.19 Its 
provisions bear the marks of a compromise between 
progressive reformers who wanted this law to reflect in- 
ternational human rights norms, and the conservative 
ideological and security establishments who have in- 
sisted on continuing state control and manipulation of 
institutional religion. Most of the articles are devoted to 
the still far-reaching state regulation of religious stat- 
utes and organizations through the old system of “‘re- 
gistrations” (permits) for those religious groups that 
seek the status of a juridical person (including property 
rights), and for religious centers, monastic and theolog- 
ical institutions, etc. As in the past, ambiguous wording 

'°7Pravda, Oct. 9, 1990. 


and extensive, overlapping powers of republican and 
central authorities leave too much room for administra- 
tive arbitrariness, interference, discrimination, and po- 
litical manipulation. The law’s provisions that are likely 
to ease the situation of the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
include the ending of an obligatory registration for local 
groups of believers, as long as they do not seek a per- 
son-in-law status; the right to appeal administrative rul- 
ings to courts; and a special provision for those reli- 
gious groups whose religious center lies outside the 
Soviet Union (an agreement between the Soviet gov- 
ernment and such a foreign center as, e.g., the Vatican, 
would apparently replace the registration of the given 
religious groups’ statutes). 

Glasnost’ and democratization have made it possi- 
ble for the Ukrainian Catholic Church to leave the cata- 
combs, yet Gorbachev's indecisiveness on nationality 
problems and his reluctance to alienate the Russian Or- 
thodox Church and its conservative supporters in 
Ukraine resulted in belated half-measures that merely 
deepened the Uniates’ distrust of the Kremlin’s motives. 
At the same time, the course of the Vatican-Moscow ne- 
gotiations has created doubts about the Vatican’s capac- 
ity to press the Kremlin and the Patriarchate for a full rec- 
ognition and restoration of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
Church. In frustration, the Uniates proceeded to take 
back many of their confiscated churches without waiting 
any longer for administrative fiat or decisions from above, 
and as the largest constituency in Galicia, they have 
turned to the newly elected organs of people’s power to 
complete the unfinished task of the Church's legalization. 
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The Future of the KGB 


Amy W. Knight 
he Soviet political police, Known today as the 
KGB (Komitet po Gosudarstvennoy Bezopas- 
nosti—Committee for State Security), has always 
had a special relationship with the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU). Ever since Lenin created the 
infamous Cheka in 1917, a political police has served 
as the “sword and shield” of the party, or, more precise- 
ly, of the party leadership.’ As the party gradually ex- 
tended its dominance over newly conquered regions, it 
relied heavily on the coercive might of the police to in- 
corporate them into the Soviet state or create puppet 
regimes. When Gorbachev became party leader in 
March 1985 he inherited a vast, highly-centralized po- 
lice apparatus that extended throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope. Today, almost six years later, this police empire is 
crumbling, and its mainstay, the CPSU, is losing its 
grip. The communists have been swept out of power in 
most of Eastern Europe, party organizations in the Sovi- 
et republics have declared their independence from 
Moscow, and the CPSU leadership has formally given 
up its political monopoly. What do these developments 
portend for the KGB? Will it share the fate of its surro- 
gate police organizations in Eastern Europe, which 
were dismantled after the demise of the communist 
parties there? 
It has been one of the paradoxes of perestroyka that 
despite the substantial progress toward a freer and 


Amy W. Knight is a Senior Research Analyst in Soviet 
Affairs at the US Library of Congress (Washington, 
DC) and is currently a professorial lecturer at Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced International Studies 
(Washington, DC). Among her writings on Soviet in- 
ternal politics is The KGB: Police and Politics in the 
Soviet Union (1988). The views expressed in this arti- 
cle are those of the author and do not necessarily re- 
flect the official position of the US Government. 
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more democratic system, the KGB has maintained a 
highly visible presence in the Soviet Union. Indeed, it 
has retained greater political status than have other in- 
stitutions, such as the military. This can be explained by 
the fact that Gorbachev, like earlier party leaders who 
also lacked a public mandate, has had to rely on the 
KGB for support. Now that the party has lost authority, 
and Gorbachev's claims to the country’s leadership 
rests primarily on his position as president of the Soviet 
Union, the future of the KGB is becoming even more 
closely bound to his personal political fortunes. But the 
insistent demands of the reformers and the growing 
movement of the Soviet republics toward indepen- 
dence are outpacing Gorbachev's own program and 
challenging the prerogatives of a strong, centralized 
secret police. Gorbachev will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain his association with this organization 
without losing his credibility as a reformist leader. In 
short, the KGB may be crucial to maintaining Gorba- 
chev's rule as popular discontent mounts, but itis also a 
serious political liability for him. How Gorbachev deals 
with this problem will have a tremendous impact not 
only on the future of the KGB as an institution but also on 
the course of political change in the Soviet Union. 


Gorbachev's Strategy Toward the KGB 


Gorbachev decided early in his tenure as party lead- 
er that he could ill afford to seriously weaken the KGB at 
a time when he was introducing potentially destabiliz- 
ing changes. within the system, changes that were 
bound to give rise to discontent in many quarters. And 


‘Emphasizing this bond, Lenin once declared that “a good Communist 
is at the same time a good Chekist [a Cheka employee].” As quoted in George 
Leggett, The Cheka, Lenin's Political Police, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1981, p. 351. 
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indeed, he has been forced to call upon the KGB for 
support on numerous occasions when civil strife has 
erupted in the national republics. The KGB's elite body 
of 40,000 Special Troops is insufficient for quelling 
large-scale outbursts of violence—a task that has been 
left mainly to the Internal Troops and special riot 
Squads (OMON) of the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) 
and to the regular army.* But the KGB performs the 
highly sensitive function of ensuring the political reli- 
ability of MVD and army troops by means of so-called 
“special sections,” and it is also charged by law with in- 
vestigating the causes of public violence and arresting 
those responsible. In some cases, KGB Border 
Troops, which number some 220,000 men, have been 
used to contain unrest. In December 1989 and January 
1990, for example, there were severe outbreaks of vio- 
lence along the Soviet-lranian border in Azerbaijan, 
where Soviet Azerbaijanis wishing to cross over to Iran 
destroyed border installations, causing 3 million rubles’ 
worth of damage. Because of rising tension in border 
areas an extra military division was transferred to the 
KGB Border Troops in early 1990.* 

Gorbachev's response to the growing ethnic unrest 
has been to give the KGB and the regular police (the 
MVD) broader powers under the law. In July 1988, the 
government issued a decree banning unauthorized 
public demonstrations and making participants liable 
to punishment.® Less than a year later, in April 1989, the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet passed an 
amendment to the USSR Law on State Crimes. In what 
was on the surface a concession to reformers, the term 
“anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda” was deleted 
from the infamous Article 7 (the equivalent of Article 70 
of the RSFSR Criminal Code) that had long be used by 
the KGB to suppress even the mildest forms of political 
dissent. But the new version of this article was actually 
subject to broader interpretation and hence greater 
abuse than the initial one. Furthermore, another 
amendment added a new clause (11-1) to Article 11 
(Infringement of National or Racial Equality), making ita 
crime to insult or defame state organs or officials and 
elected deputies in public.® 

The new Congress of People’s Deputies and the 
USSR Supreme Soviet elected in May 1989 managed 
to force the Gorbachev leadership to modify these 
amendments in the summer of 1989. The most egre- 
gious features of Article 7 were eliminated, making it 


| more explicit and less open to abuse by the KGB, and 


Article 11-1 was done away with altogether.’ But once 
Gorbachev became president in March 1990, he im- 
mediately used his new, awesome powers to strength- 
en criminal laws. Not surprisingly, one of his first targets 
was Article 7. As part of asweeping new “USSR Law on 
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Enhanced Responsibility for Encroachment on the Na- 
tional Equality of Citizens and Forcible Violation of the 
Integrity of USSR Territory,” a new clause, on the “‘vio- 
lent disruption of the unity enshrined in the USSR Con- 
stitution” was added to Article 7, and stiffer criminal 
sanctions were mandated. The law also amended the 
1988 decree outlawing spontaneous demonstrations 
by prohibiting participation in public associations, 
movements, or parties that kindle ethnic hostility or vio- 
late the integrity of the USSR’s territory. Fines for such 
violations were raised from 1,000 to 10,000 rubles.® 
Gorbachev has also used his recently acquired pow- 
ers to strengthen KGB and MVD troops. On March 21, 
1990, following attempts by the Lithuanian government 
to form its own border guard, he issued a decree speci- 
fying measures for reinforcing the Lithuanian border 
with additional USSR troops and weapons.? Ten days 


“This point was made by a KGB official in the KGB's regular 
column, "The KGB Informs and Comments,” Argumenty i Fakty (Moscow), 
No. 27, July 7-13, 1990, p. 6. For a discussion of paramilitary forces 
available to protect public order, see Mark Galeotti, “Police and Paramilitaries: 
Public Order Forces and Resources,” Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR 
(Munich), June 8, 1990, pp. 6-9. See also Viktor Yasmann, “The Power of the 
Soviet Industrial Security Forces,” Report on the USSR, Oct. 26, 1990, 
pp. 12-15. 

°On the KGB's role of political control within the MVD forces, specifically 
to prevent these forces from sympathizing with nationalist groups, see an 
interview with Major G. M. Kazimir in Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Oct. 23, 
1990. The KGB is authorized to investigate crimes committed under Article 16 
of the All-Union Law on Crimes Against the State (Article 79 of the RSFSR 
Code), which sets criminal sanctions for organizing or participating in mass 
disorders. 

“KGB Chairman Vladimir Kryuchkov revealed the transfer of this division 
in a speech to the USSR Supreme Soviet, reported on Moscow Television on 
Sept. 24, 1990. See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), Sept. 25, 1990, pp. 
38-39. On the border disturbances in Azerbaijan, see Argumenty i Fakty, 
No. 1, Jan. 6-12, 1990, p. 8; and an interview on Moscow Television with KGB 
Colonel |. N. Prelin, Jan. 31, 1990, as reported in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 1, 1990. 
Interestingly, just around this time a new Border Guards chief, Lt. Gen. |. Ya. 
Kalinichenko, was identified in the Soviet press. See /zvestiya (Moscow), 
Jan. 20, 1990. Kalinichenko replaced V. A. Matrosov, who had held that post 
since 1972. 

°See Izvestiya, July 29, 1988. 

°The amendments were published in ibid., April 11, 1989. For further 
discussion of these changes, see Amy W. Knight, “The KGB and 
Democratization: A NeW Legal Order?” in Uri Ra’anan, Ed., The Soviet 
Empire: The Challenge of National and Democratic Movements, Lexington, 
MA, Lexington Books, 1990, pp. 41-62, esp. pp. 50-53. Gorbachev may 
have underestimated the public reaction to these changes. According to an 
article by Nina Belayeva, “Rule Out Loopholes in the Law” (Moscow News, 
May 21, 1989), there was widespread indignation. 

‘The text appeared in /zvestiya, Aug. 5, 1989. Also see Vedomosti 
S'yezda Narodnykh Deputatov SSSR i Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR (Moscow), 
No. 9, August 1989, item 203. 

®Almost any government official can instigate such a ban, which then 
must be declared by the Supreme Court (at any level). The President is also 
empowered to ban associations and parties. For the text of the law, see 
Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 6, 1990. 

°For a discussion of the decree, see an interview with the Chief of Staff of 
the USSR KGB Border Troops, Lt. Col. V. Shlyakhtin, in Pravitel’stvennyy 
Vestnik (Moscow), No. 14, April 1990, pp. 1, 9. 
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later, a new law on the MVD Internal Troops was pro- 
mulgated that granted them substantial powers to com- 
bat civil disturbances.'° This was followed on April 10 
by enactment of a law, signed by Gorbachev, that set 
out the procedures for declaring martial law and speci- 
fied that KGB troops could be used alongside those of 
the MVD and the Army “to protect public order.”"' 
Then, on July 25, Gorbachev issued a strongly-worded 
decree ordering militant groups in the republics to sur- 
render their weapons and authorizing KGB and MVD 
troops to seize these arms forcibly if these groups failed 
to comply within two weeks. '* 

Clearly, Gorbachev is attempting to provide a legal 
basis for putting down eruptions of ethnic violence and 
national self-assertiveness. But these laws are being 
made hastily, by fiat from above, while the long-awaited 
new criminal codes and codes of criminal procedure 
—which are crucial for protecting the public against 
police abuse—have yet to be enacted. For those who 
consider such legal protections the cornerstone of any 
democratic order, the continued postponement of 
these reforms is discouraging. '° 


KGB Initiatives 


For its part, the KGB has adopted a strategy of 
avowed support for perestroyka, and has taken the ini- 
tiative in introducing changes within its organization. 
However, these changes are mainly cosmetic and have 
not diminished the KGB’s powerful coercive apparatus. 
In early 1990, for example, the KGB announced the ab- 
olition of the Ninth Directorate, which was charged with 
guarding government leaders and buildings. But anew 
Guards Service, with essentially the same functions, 
was Created in its place. '* Earlier, KGB chief Viadimir 
Kryuchkov had declared that the KGB's Fifth Director- 
ate, which had been responsible for suppressing politi- 
cal and religious dissent, had been abolished.’ It was 


'°lzvestiya, Mar. 31, 1990. 

"The text of the law appeared in /zvestiya, Apr. 10, 1990. In fact, as was 
noted above, KGB troops had frequently been called upon in the past to help 
suppress unrest. 

'2See FBIS-SOV, July 25, 1990, p. 43 (a report from TASS). On the 
response to the decree, which was directed primarily against perpetrators of 
ethnic strife in the Transcaucasus, see Pravda, Aug. 1, 1990. On 
August 12, Gorbachev extended the deadline for surrendering weapons 
by two months. 

'31n Gorbachev's defense, however, it might be recalled that it was 
some five and a half years after Stalin died before the Khrushchev leadership 
issued new “Fundamentals of Criminal Law and Procedure’ to replace the 
Stalinist laws. 

'4See an interview with the new chief of the Guards Service, Yu. S. 
Plekhanov, in Pravda, Mar. 29, 1990. 

'SNew Times (Moscow), Aug. 8—14, 1989. 
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replaced by a new, unnumbered, Directorate for the 
Protection of the Soviet Constitution, whose stated 
function was to suppress “organized anti-socialist 
groups aimed at destabilizing the internal political 
situation” and “persons attempting to overthrow or 
change forcibly the Soviet state and social system.”'® 
In other words, this directorate was charged with con- 
taining ethnic unrest and moving against the indepen- 
dence movements in the republics, which are threaten- 
ing the viability of the USSR as presently constituted. 
Participants can be punished, in the case of violent 
confrontations with Soviet authorities, under Article 7 of 
the USSR Law on State Crimes. Thus, both a legal basis 
and an institutional structure for the use of police coercion 
to deal with recalcitrant republics or nationalist groups 
that threaten the Soviet order have been established. '” 

As the troop strength of the Soviet armed forces was 
reduced, the KGB reportedly cut its military counter- 
intelligence staff by 10 percent. '® But there have been 
no overall reductions in its manpower because the KGB 
has expanded its operations in other areas. For exam- 
ple, it has devoted more resources to the fight against 
organized crime. According to Soviet government offi- 
cials, such crime—embezzlement, bribery, smuggling, 
and other forms of corruption associated with the so- 
called ‘shadow economy’’—is assuming alarming pro- 
portions. In an all-out effort to tackle this problem, the 
Soviet leadership has created KGB-MVD coordinating 
councils to implement collaboration between the two 
police organizations. Joint KGB, MVD, and Procuracy 
teams now are operating together at the local and re- 
gional levels to expose and arrest those engaged in 
economic crimes, and Gorbachev recently proposed a 
plan to create directly under him a special body to co- 
ordinate the work of law enforcement agencies in com- 
batting such crime. '° 

The KGB has responded to the improved internation- 
al climate by moderating its harsh, xenophobic stance 
and adopting a more benign posture toward the West. 
Nevertheless, KGB officials insist that foreign intelli- 


'8See a report on a meeting of the USSR KGB Collegium in /zvestiya, 
Nov, 2, 1989. 

'7A\though the KGB has, for the most part, ceased arresting individuals 
for criticizing the government or for expressing political dissent, it uses its full 
arsenal of punitive powers to punish those inciting ethnic disturbances. 
See, for example, a report on KGB actions in the Osh oblast in Kirgizia 
following unrest there in June 1990, in Sovetskaya Kirgiziya (Frunze), 
Sept. 6, 1990. 

'8Eor a discussion of these cuts, see Krasnaya Zvezda, Mar. 31, 1990. 
'9See a report by USSR Minister of Internal Affairs V. V. Bakatin to the 
Congress of Peoples’ Deputies, published in /zvestiya, Dec. 24, 1989; and 

Gorbachev's address to the Supreme Soviet on November 17, 1990, 
which appeared in Krasnaya Zvezda, Nov. 18, 1990. As will be discussed 
below, KGB Chairman Kryuchkov has been especially emphatic about the 
need to struggle against economic crime. 
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the Soviet secret police. 


gence and counterintelligence are more important than 
ever. As one KGB colonel expressed it: “Let us not de- 
lude ourselves. The most important decisions, even un- 
der conditions of a détente between military blocs, are 
made in secret. These decisions affect the interests of 
the Soviet state. In many cases intelligence is the only 
possible way to obtain a realistic picture of what is hap- 
pening and of the genuine intentions of both sides.”*° 

In an apparent effort to prevent cuts in the KGB bua- 
get, spokesmen for the organization claim that the US 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) has doubled its ex- 
penditures on intelligence since the beginning of 1989. 
They argue that given this development and the greater 
numbers of Soviet citizens traveling abroad, counterin- 
telligence operations must be stepped up rather than 
curtailed.*' Protecting commercial and economic se- 
crets is one aspect of counterintelligence that is said to 
deserve special efforts, because of increased busi- 
ness contacts with the West.2° 

Although the KGB does not admit to it publicly, the 
disruption of its extensive network in Eastern Europe 
has placed great burdens on its intelligence-gathering 
and counterintelligence apparatus. In the past, the 
KGB depended heavily on intelligence provided by the 
Warsaw Pact states, which contributed, in the early 
1980's, about one half of the secret technological infor- 
mation passed on to the Soviet leadership.*? Now that 
most security services of these states have been dis- 


The Lubyanka\—KGB headquarters in Moscow—fronted by a statue of Feliks Dzerzhinskiy, the founder of 


—A. Solovyov/TASS from Sovfoto. 


mantled, the KGB must fill these intelligence require- 
ments largely on its own.4 


Beyond Glasnost’ 


The KGB has also taken the initiative in the area of 
glasnost’ by conducting a bold public relations cam- 
paign to create a new image. Of course, KGB officials 
have always endeavored to present their organization 
in afavorable public light, but their current media blitz is 


2°Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil (Moscow), No. 13, July, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Aug. 7, 1990, p. 15. 

="Ibid.; also an interview with L. V. Shebarshin, head of the KGB's First 
Chief Directorate, in Moskovskaya Pravda (Moscow), Mar. 1, 1990. 

22\/ Ugarov, “The Secret ‘Seal’: Spy Mania or Necessity?” Ekonomika i 
Zhizn' (Moscow), No. 30, July 1990, p. 15; and an interview with KGB official 
A. Ovidiyev in Rabochaya Tribuna (Moscow), Mar. 11, 1990, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Mar. 30, 1990, pp. 58-61. 

®3On the role of satellite intelligence before the changes of 1989 and 
early 1990, see Henri Regnard, “Eastern Europe Serves the Soviet Union By 
Gathering Intelligence in the West,’ Aussenpolitik (Hamburg), No. 4, 1987, 
p. 355. East Germany was an especially valuable source of intelligence for the 
KGB. 

*4\t is widely assumed, however, that the KGB has kept many former 
satellite intelligence officers on its staff. For a fascinating discussion of the 
relationship between the KGB and its counterpart in Czechoslovakia and 
how It has been affected by democratic change in Czechoslovakia, see State 
Security and the Prague Variety,’ Moskovskiye Novosti (Moscow), July 29, 
1990, p. 16; “Yet Again on the Prague Variety,” ibid., Oct. 7, 1990, p. 11; anda 
letter from Col. V. Kosolapov in Krasnaya Zvezda, Sept. 15, 1990 
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unprecedented in scope and audacity. It all began in 
November 1987, when the KGB forwarded a memoran- 
dum to the Politburo, outlining a plan for improving the 
KGB’s public image by publicizing its activities in the 
media. In response, the Politburo passed a resolution 
extending the policy of glasnost’ to the operations of the 
KGB.?° As part of this campaign, which has been de- 
scribed in the West as the ‘selling of the KGB,” the KGB 
conducts press conferences and television phone-ins, 
regularly contributes columns to two publications, and 
has recently come out with its own KGB Digest, priced 
at two rubles.7© 

In May 1990, the KGB announced the creation of a 
new USSR KGB Center for Public Relations, headed by 
A. N. Karbainov, a former deputy chief of the Director- 
ate for the Defense of the Constitution. According to 
Pravda, Karbainov is “an intellectual with a tendency 
toward figurative thinking,” and the center, which occu- 
pies several rooms on the third floor of the Lubyanka, in- 
cludes a “cozy cafe,” where visitors can talk to KGB 
employees “in the light of crystal chandeliers instead of 
the light of investigators’ lamps." In early October 
1990, under the press center's auspices, a KGB mu- 
seum was opened and the KGB’s very own beauty 
queen, “Miss KGB,” was introduced to the public.*® 

This dauntless publicity drive is designed to con- 
vince Soviet and Western audiences that the KGB is a 
forward-looking, reform-minded organization with a le- 
gitimate role to play in the era of perestroyka, a mes- 
sage that KGB Chairman Kryuchkov seeks to convey in 
his frequent speeches and interviews, which have even 
included appearances on US television. Time and 
again, he reminds his audiences of the crucial function 
the KGB carries out in fighting the mounting problems 
of organized crime, public violence, and drug smug- 
gling, as well as in protecting state secrets.7? 

At times, the 66-year-old Kryuchkov, whose career in 
the KGB dates back at least to the 1960's, sounds quite 
liberal. He has welcomed the creation of a Supreme So- 
viet committee to oversee the KGB; he has claimed that 


°See a discussion of the KGB memorandum and its results in /zvestiya 
TsK KPSS (Moscow), November 1989, pp. 22-26. 

“The publication of Sbornik KGB was announced in Rabochaya 
Tribuna, May 9, 1990. The KGB has also continued its tradition of giving prizes 
for literary works. Over 5,000 articles on the history of the police are 
produced annually. See Krasnaya Zvezda, Dec. 29, 1989; and /zvestiya 
TsK KPSS, November 1989, p. 25. 

27See V. Chertkov, “The Formerly Closed Door,” Pravda, May 25, 1990. 
The center officially opened on Sept. 11, 1990. 

See Krasnaya Zvezda, Oct. 11, 1990; and The Washington Post, 
Oct. 31, 1990. 

®9in addition to speeches and addresses to party and state conclaves, 
Kryuchkov gave no less than 18 interviews in the Soviet and Western media 
during the first two years of his tenure as KGB Chairman, which began in 
September 1988. 
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the exile of Andrey Sakharov to Gorky during the “era of 
stagnation” was a gross mistake; he has spoken favor- 
ably of developing cooperation between the KGB and 
Western intelligence agencies; and he has frequently 
mentioned the importance of rehabilitating the victims 
of Stalin’s purges, making much of the fact that KGB of- 
ficials are playing a leading role in the special Central 
Committee commission that is directing the rehabilita- 
tion process.°° 

But it is difficult to take seriously Kryuchkov's claim 
that the KGB is “restructuring” itself, wnen so many old- 
timers, including, of course, Kryuchkov himself, remain 
in its leadership. Indeed, the fact that Gorbachev has 
been unwilling or unable to inject new blood into the 
KGB attests to his reluctance to force changes on this 
organization. Of the six top KGB officials (the chairman 
and his deputies) on whom information is available, all 
joined the KGB in the 1960's or earlier. Kryuchkov’'s 
most senior deputy, F. D. Bobkov, became a member 
of Stalin’ss People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
(NKVD) in 1945 and has been in the police apparatus — 
ever since. Bobkov, who used to head the Fifth Direc- 
torate, now oversees domestic security and is rumored 
to be the man actually running the KGB on a day-to-day 
basis. KGB officials ignore Bobkov’s lengthy police ca- 
reer when they assert, as they often do, that the current 
generation of security police had nothing to do with Sta- 
lin’s police regime.*' 

Kryuchkov’s close association with former KGB 
Chairman Yuriy Andropov also raises questions about 
the credibility of the KGB’s “new” image. The KGB has 
clung tenaciously to the line that Andropov was a re- 
formist and a democrat, referring proudly to his legacy. 
The standard KGB response to the criticism that Andro- 
pov presided over the organization during a period 


Slt is not surprising that KGB officials would be drawn into the process 
of examining cases of purge victims. By virtue of the fact that their 
predecessors were responsible for these cases they are still in control of 
all the files. But the KGB has portrayed its involvement as a humanitarian 
effort, stressing that police employees were among the purge victims. See 
an interview with USSR KGB Deputy Chairman V. P. Pirozhkov, a member of 
the rehabilitation commission, in Nedelya (Moscow), June 26—July 2, 
1989, pp. 1 and 8. 

381A report from the KGB press service on KGB participation in a 
memorial tribute to the victims of Stalin expressed indignation over the “gross 
prejudice” of those who “equate the NKVD of the past with the KGB.” See 
Pravda, Nov. 1, 1989. Discussing its work on rehabilitating citizens “who were 
subjected to unwarranted repressions in the 1930's—1940's and the early 
1950's,” the USSR. KGB Collegium stated categorically that “the current 
generation of security officers has nothing in common with the organizers 
of arbitrary rule.” Ibid., Feb. 14, 1990. Interestingly, Bobkov has not shunned 
the limelight. In March 1990, he was interviewed for a documentary on the 
KGB that was produced by a Japanese television network. Introduced as the 
“KGB's No. 2 man," Bobkov said that the KGB’s most important task was 
“to bring success to perestroyka.” See FB/IS-SOV, Mar. 6, 1990, pp. 66-69. He 
gave amore recent interview to a Spanish newspaper. See FB/S-SOV, 
Aug. 17, 1990, pp. 2-4. 
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when dissidents were subjected to extreme repression 
is that its officers were simply enforcing laws that were 
on the books. As public relations chief Karbainov ob- 
served: “What can one say about the trials of the 1960's 
and 1970's concerning dissidents? These were crimi- 
nal processes conducted in accordance with legisla- 
tion in force at that time. It is obvious now that some of 
these processes were marked by subjectivism. Such 
were the times.”°? The problem with this explanation is 
that nearly all of these laws are still on the books. Aside 
from the changes made in Article 7 of the USSR Law on 
State Crimes, changes that Gorbachev has recently 
watered down, no criminal laws utilized by the KGB 
have been repealed or revised since the 1960’s.°9 
Increasingly, it seems the KGB is carrying glasnost’ 
beyond the limits that any effective intelligence agency 
would impose. It has identified most of its top personnel 
in the press, delineating their functions and having 
them give surprisingly outspoken interviews. The head 
of the KGB's foreign operations, Lt. Gen. Leonid She- 
barshin, for example, recently admitted that since 1975 
there had been 15 defections by KGB intelligence offi- 
cers, nine of whom remain abroad.** And the head of 
the highly secret Eighth Chief Directorate (responsible 
for signals intelligence), Lt. Gen. Nikolay Andreyev, 
gave an unprecedented interview in Pravda in mid- 
September 1990. Andreyev revealed, among other 
things, that the East European revolutions of 1989 had 
jeopardized Soviet enciphering equipment in Warsaw 
Pact countries.7° Apparently the KGB has resorted to 
such unfettered openness in a desperate attempt to 
salvage what is left of a declining public image. 
Indeed, the KGB has not been successful in its cam- 
paign to convince public opinion of its virtues. In an 
opinion poll conducted in March 1990 by Moscow 
News, only 32 percent of those questioned expressed 
confidence in the KGB, as compared with 38 percent 
just three months earlier.2° Since then, the hue and cry 
against the KGB has become more intense, with newly 
formed democratic movements demanding significant 


%2V¥y. Shabanov, “Security Officers Relate: Behind the Wall of Secrecy,” 
Moskovskaya Pravda, Sept. 20, 1989, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 3, 1989, 
pp. 82-85 

Article 190-1 of the RSFSR Criminal Code (and the corresponding 
article in the codes of the other republics), which was widely used to 
persecute dissidents, has been eliminated, but it was not under the formal 
purview of the KGB 

%4See a TASS interview with Shebarshin, as reported in FB/S-SOV, 

Oct. 29, 1990, p. 64. Some former KGB officers have spoken of 20 or more 
defections during this time 

Pravda, Sept. 16, 1990 

See “Crisis of Confidence,’ Moskovskiye Novosti, No. 21, May 27, 
1990, p. 9. Thirty-five percent expressed confidence in the army, and only 16 
percent in the CPSU. 
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limitations on its powers. Boris Yel’tsin, president of the 
Russian republic, has called for the subordination of 
the security apparatus to republic governments, rather 
than to the central authorities. He has also advocated 
cuts in the KGB budget and proposed that its investiga- 
tory powers be transferred to an independent Investi- 
gative Committee, an arrangement that would trans- 
form the KGB into a straightforward intelligence 
organization, without punitive powers.°?’ Lithuania now 
has its own state security department, set up in Sep- 
tember 1990, and Yel’tsin has recently suggested that 
the RSFSR might also create one.*8 

In the non-Russian republics, the KGB has been 
threatened with force by nationalist groups, who see 
the political police as the ultimate symbol of Russian 
domination. The Lithuanian Freedom League attempt- 
ed a blockade of KGB headquarters in Vilnius in Janu- 
ary 1990 to prevent KGB officials from removing incrim- 
inating documents and shipping them to Moscow for 
safekeeping.°? In April, members of the Armenian Pan 
National Movement gathered outside KGB headquar- 
ters in Yerevan and began throwing stones and torches 
through windows. They also attempted, unsuccessful- 
ly, to break into the KGB building.*° The most serious 
incident thus far occurred in September 1990, when a 
crowd of at least 100 persons stormed KGB headquar- 
ters in Tbilisi, breaking windows and furniture and steal- 
ing anumber of secret documents.*' The Soviet media 
have reported these dramatic confrontations to the 
general public. Gradually, the KGB is coming to be 
seen as an institution under siege; it is no longer viewed 
as an invincible police apparatus. 


Dissension in the Ranks 


Even more damaging to the KGB’s public image has 
been the growing phenomenon of “whistle-blowing” by 
disaffected former and current staffers. The new phe- 
nomenon of sensational revelations by KGB insiders 
poses a greater threat to its institutional well-being than 
attacks by reformers and other critics. One of the first 
incidents of KGB disaffection occurred in July 1989 
with the appearance in the popular weekly Ogonek of 


3’The emergency economic plan devised by the economic advisers of 
Yel'tsin and Gorbachev envisages a 20 percent cut in the KGB budget. See 
The New York Times, Sept. 4, 1990. 

38Report on the USSR, Oct. 5, 1990, p. 33; and Moscow, TASS, as cited 
in FBIS-SOV, Sept. 20, 1990, p. 71. 

°8See a report in The Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1990. 

4°TASS International Service, Apr. 15, 1990, as cited in FB/S-SOV, 
Apr. 16, 1990. 

*'Krasnaya Zvezda, Sept. 18, 1990; Pravda, Sept. 20, 1990. 
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an article by a retired KGB Colonel, Yaroslav Karpo- 
vich.42 Karpovich described the cruel campaign 
waged against political dissenters in the 1960's and 
1970's, expressing his shame that he had participated. 
Ogonek followed up with several letters critical of Kar- 
povich's article, including one signed by some of his 
former colleagues, which defended the KGB's integrity 
and tried to discredit Karpovich by accusing him of 
seeking cheap popularity by dishonorable means. But 
other letters published supported Karpovich, who sub- 
sequently rebutted his critics and urged them to de- 
nounce the KGB’s earlier illegalities. Later, he revealed 
that the KGB had stripped him of his badge for slander- 
ing the organization and allegedly divulging its secrets. 
Karpovich took the stance that his only offense was his 
participation in past KGB reprisals against innocent 
persons, an offense for which his former KGB col- 
leagues should also be punished.*° 

In early 1990, Ogonek published yet another sensa- 
tional article. It was based on revelations by three for- 
mer Rostov KGB staffers who had been forcibly retired 
as part of an effort to cover up a 1985 scandal that had 
resulted in the execution of one of their colleagues.“ 
According to the article, which was written by Anatoliy 
Golovkov, the Rostov KGB's Fifth Department had infil- 
trated religious groups in order to spy on them. Golov- 
kov also maintained that overspending and cheating 
on expense accounts were commonplace in the Rostov 
KGB, which doubled in size from the late 1970's to the 
early 1980's, despite the fact that not a single enemy 
agent had been exposed in the region since the 1950's. 
During this period, most of the KGB's efforts were de- 
voted to covering up malfeasance by local party offi- 
cials. Moreover, Golovkov made the point that the 
USSR KGB was fully aware of what was going on and 
did nothing. In an indignant response to Golovkov's ar- 
ticle, a group of Rostov KGB staffers claimed that they 
were victims of a campaign to denigrate law-enforce- 
ment organs and warned about the consequences of 
“an open call for attacks on the KGB organs of the type 
that have occurred in the GDR.’"*° 

The apparent inability of the KGB to suppress critics 
from within probably emboldened the most sensational 


42") Am Ashamed to Remain Silent," Ogonek (Moscow), No. 29, 
July 8-15, 1989. For a discussion of the article and its ramifications for the 
KGB, see a commentary by Peter Reddaway in Report on the USSR, Dec. 22, 
1989, pp. 24-26. 

48Qgonek, No. 34, Aug. 19-26, 1989, p. 25; No. 37, Sept. 9-16, 1989, 
p. 25; No. 3, January 13-20, 1990, p. 27. 

44Anatoliy Golovkov, “Preliminary Diagnosis,” ibid., No. 8, 
Feb. 17-24, 1990, pp. 28-29. 

45The response, an open letter, appeared in the conservative 
newspaper Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Feb. 24, 1990. 
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“whistle-blower” to date—Major-General Oleg Kalugin. 
Kalugin, an experienced intelligence officer who was 
well-known to Western intelligence circles, served as 
chief of the counterintelligence section of the First Chief 
Directorate from 1973 to 1980, when he was abruptly 
transferred back to domestic service because of a con- 
flict with his superiors. He was appointed to the post of 
first deputy chief of the Leningrad KGB, where he re- 
mained until he was demoted to a lesser post and sub- 
sequently retired on a pension in 1987 after writing 
letters to Gorbachev complaining about the KGB's 
leadership.*° 

Kalugin made his first media appearance in May 
1989, when he published a lengthy article on the role of 
intelligence services in foreign policy in the prestigious 
Soviet journal /nternational Life.*’ With surprising can- 
dor, Kalugin argued that it was necessary to reassess 
the Soviet intelligence apparatus and to prevent it from 
interfering in the formulation of foreign policy. He also 
urged that more direct public control be exercised over 
the KGB, noting that ‘‘the threat to peace and civil liber- 
ties stemming from special services that are not con- 
trolled by legislative organs and the public is recog- 
nized today by the most wide-ranging circles.” Given 
that Kalugin was a former high-ranking KGB official 
(although he was identified in the journal merely as 
an expert on diplomatic affairs), the article was highly 
unusual and must have raised many an eyebrow at 
KGB headquarters.*° 

Kalugin was not heard from again until June 1990, 
when he made a dramatic appearance before a confer- 
ence of the CPSU’s insurgent Democratic Platform. Ina 
lengthy statement, Kalugin portrayed himself as politi- 
cally disillusioned with both the party and the KGB.*2 
After endorsing the reformist goals of the Democratic 
Platform, he launched into a scathing criticism of the 
KGB and its leader, Vladimir Kryuchkov. Kalugin be- 
came an overnight sensation. He gave a succession of 
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46According to Kalugin, he was demoted in 1980 because he 
interceded with KGB officials on behalf of a scientist who had been unjustly 
arrested. See Argumenty i Fakty, No. 26, June 30—July 6, 1990, pp. 6-7. 

47"Intelligence and International Politics,’ Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn’ 
(Moscow), May 1989, pp. 61-71. 

48Curiously, one other reformer had already emerged from the KGB and 
published his ideas in a leading journal. In September 1988, V. A. Rubanov, 
identified as a section head in the KGB's Scientific Research Institute, 
published an article in Kommunist, advocating a complete overhaul of the 
secrecy rules. See Kommunist (Moscow), No. 13, September 1988, 
pp. 24-36. Less than a year later, Rubanov, this time identified as a jurist, 
so perhaps no longer in the KGB, wrote a vague and unremarkable piece on 
democracy and national security for the same party theoretical journal. 
See Kommunist, No. 11, July 1989, pp. 43-55. 

49See Bill Keller, “Ex-KGB Officer Asserts Spy Agency Is Unchanged,” 
The New York Times, June 17, 1990; Argumenty i Fakty, No. 26, 
June 30—July 6, 1990, pp. 6~7. 
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media interviews, in which he became increasingly out- 
spoken about the KGB’s failings. In view of the fact that 
he had worked directly under Kryuchkov, his revela- 
tions were particularly embarrassing to the KGB. Like 
other KGB critics, Kalugin insisted that the KGB had not 
changed in the least since perestroyka’s initiation: “The 
new image of the KGB is cosmetic and just consists of 
applying rouge over the quite flabby face of the old Sta- 
lin-Brezhnev system.” He maintained that although the 
KGB presents itself as pro-reform, it hypocritically con- 
tinues to engage in covert political surveillance, disin- 
formation, and persecution of its political opponents.°° 

Kalugin also focused on the symbiotic relationship 
between the KGB and the CPSU leadership, asserting 
that “the KGB is the foremost accomplice and the right 
hand of the supreme leadership of the Central Commit- 
tee.” As an example, he cited a secret regulation that 
requires the KGB to destroy any compromising materi- 
al on members of the party’s nomenklatura, no matter 
how much corruption is involved.*' 

Kalugin himself had ties with one leading party offi- 
cial, Gorbachev's close adviser Aleksandr Yakovlev. 
After joining the KGB in 1958, Kalugin began his espio- 
nage Career using as acover his status as an exchange 
student at Columbia University. Yakovlev was also part 
of a group of Soviet students attending Columbia in the 
1950's; he and Kalugin were shown together in a photo- 
graph that appeared in The New York Times in 1959. 
When asked in a recent interview whether he was the 
only KGB employee in the student group at Columbia, 
Kalugin replied, ‘Certainly not.’°* 

Whether or not Yakovlev ever worked for the KGB, his 
association with Kalugin draws attention to the close 
career ties that have existed between party and KGB 
Officials. In the 1960's, Yakovlev joined the group of 
up-and-coming apparatchiks who worked in the Cen- 
tral Committee when Yuriy Andropov was a Central 
Committee secretary and head of the Department for 
Liaison with Socialist Countries. Several of Gorba- 
chev's current colleagues and advisers also worked in 
Andropov's department—Georgiy Arbatov, Gennadiy 


| Gerasimov, Georgiy Shakhnazarov, and Vladimir 


Kryuchkov. Although Andropov moved to the KGB in 
1967, taking Kryuchkov with him, Andropov's ties to the 


“See Kalugin's interview with Komsomolskaya Pravda (Moscow), 
June 20, 1990; an interview with Vienna Domestic Radio, trans. in 


| FBIS-SOV, June 25, 1990, pp. 37-38; and Argumenty i Fakty, No. 26, 


June 30—July 6, 1990, pp. 6-7. 
°'Argumenty i Fakty, No. 26, June 30-July 6, 1990, pp. 6-7 
°?Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 20, 1990. On Yakoviev's background 
and career, see Bill Keller, “Moscow's Other Mastermind," The New York 
Times Magazine, Feb. 19, 1989. 
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party remained intact. The fact that Kalugin and others 
are now demolishing the myth of Andropov’s liberalism 
and questioning his ethics and competence must be 
demoralizing for KGB employees, as well as awkward 
for the Gorbachev leadership. 

Kalugin challenged the image of the KGB as incor- 
ruptible and efficient by claiming that more KGB opera- 
tives sold state secrets to the West over the past de- 
cade than in all previous years of Soviet power. And he 
added that “the people who prosper were the direct su- 
periors of traitors and turncoats.’°? Kalugin also 
claimed that the KGB staff was enormously inflated; he 
estimated that in the Moscow KGB headquarters alone, 
the number of employees exceeded the total number of 
CIA and Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) employ- 
ees combined.°* 

Although the KGB was able to contain the damage 
inflicted by Karpovich and the Rostov staffers, the Kalu- 
gin affair has presented greater problems. Because he 
was so senior in the KGB, Kalugin has had greater 
credibility and more to tell. The KGB cannot easily dis- 
miss his revelations and discredit him. Also, the KGB 
must show some restraint toward Kalugin to avoid ap- 
pearing to be the ruthless and arbitrary organization 
Kalugin and others say it is. To persecute Kalugin 
would make him a martyr, but to do nothing gives en- 
couragement to other potential whistle-blowers. The 
KGB's handling of Kalugin thus far illustrates its vulner- 
ability in the face of full-fledged g/asnost’. Initially, the 
KGB responded with a flurry of the usual disclaimers. 
Kryuchkov himself got into the fray at the 28th CPSU 
Congress in July 1990. He argued that Kalugin was a 
liar and a hypocrite, who had turned against the KGB 
because he was demoted for incompetence.®° 

The KGB was not the only source of attacks on Kalu- 
gin. Even before the congress, on June 30, Gorbachev 
issued a presidential decree stripping Kalugin of all 
honors and awards, and the Council of Ministers fol- 
lowed by depriving him of his general's rank and his 
pension. Finally, /zvestiva announced on July 25 that 
the USSR Procurator’s office had instituted criminal 
proceedings against Kalugin for violating Article 75 of 
the RSFSR Criminal Code (divulging a state secret). 
The preliminary investigation was entrusted to the Main 


°8Sobesednik (Moscow), No. 29, July 1990, pp. 4-5: Argumenty i Fakty, 
No. 26, June 30—July 6, 1990. Kalugin mentioned Vitaliy Yurchenko, who 
defected to the United States in 1985 and then changed his mind, 
returning to the Soviet Union. Kalugin insisted that Yurchenko had not acted as 
a double agent and noted that many KGB officers were bitter because 
Yurchenko was not punished. 

°*Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 20, 1990. 

°°Moscow Television, July 9, 1990, trans. in FB/S-SOV, July 10, 1990, 
pp. 15-19. See also KGB attacks on Kalugin in Pravda, June 23, 1990; and 
Argumenty i Fakty, No. 27, July 7-13, 1990, p. 6. 
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Military Procurator General's Office. But Kalugin was 
subsequently elected as a deputy to the USSR Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies from the district of Krasno- 
dar, apost which protects him from prosecution without 
the consent of the Supreme Soviet, which is unlikely to 
be forthcoming. As a deputy, Kalugin is causing more 
trouble for the KGB. Continuing his vociferous cam- 
paign against the KGB, he has promised to reveal what 
he knows about KGB “political murders” to a closed 
committee session of the Supreme Soviet. He also has 
suits pending in court against Gorbachev, Kryuchkov, 
and Prime Minister Nikolay Ryzhkov for illegally depriv- 
ing him of his rank and pension.°° 

New voices have joined the chorus of KGB renegades 
in the wake of the Kalugin affair. Mikhail Lyubimov, a for- 
mer head of the Administration Department of the KGB's 
First Chief Directorate, has defended Kalugin and con- 
firmed what the general said about the KGB: 


ls it possible to talk about perestroyka when a part of 
the KGB leadership and a part of its elite were the ar- 
chitects of the KGB policy in the stagnation period 
[and] formed its party and cadre structures? These 
people of rather venerable age for such work contin- 
ue to fight for their political survival. How can they 
restructure themselves?°’ 


Lyubimov, it turns out, had once been the boss of 
famed KGB double agent Oleg Gordievskiy, who de- 
fected to Great Britain in 1985. Writing in Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, Lyubimov blamed the “avalanche of trai- 
tors” inthe KGB on its immoral policies and its subservi- 
ence to the party.°° 

An equally devastating condemnation of the KGB 
came from a retired officer, Lt. Col. Valentin Korolov, 
who had worked for many years in domestic opera- 
tions, serving in the Moscow branch of the Second 
Chief Directorate (counterintelligence). Korolov por- 
trayed the KGB as a vastly inefficient, demoralized, and 
corrupt bureaucracy, where nepotism was rampant 
and much of the work consisted of mere paper-shuf- 
fling. He also observed that the KGB had enough 


°®For details see /zvestiya, Aug. 15, 1990, and FB/S-SOV, Oct. 16, 1990, 
pp. 38-39. In a bizarre twist to the Kalugin story, a KGB captain named 
Sakharov suggested in the press that Kalugin himself might have been 
responsible for the failings of Soviet counterintelligence in the 1970's because 
he was working for the CIA. See Rabochaya Tribuna, Aug. 18, 1990. 

°”Moskovskiye Novosti, No. 27, July 8, 1990. This was not the first article 
by Lyubimov to appear in print. In 1989, he wrote a piece criticizing the KGB 
for interfering in foreign policy decisions and violating human rights. See 
ibid., No. 9, Mar. 5-12, 1989. 

°8Komsomolskaya Pravda, Oct. 12, 1990. Another Lyubimov article has 
appeared, denouncing the KGB for its past practice of political killings and 
murders. See Moskovskiye Novosti, Aug. 26, 1990. 
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Ex-KGB Major-General Oleg Kalugin (center) is seen 
smiling outside the Moscow City Court, where delib- 
erations started on October 2, 1990, on his legal ac- 
tion against KGB Chairman Vladimir Kryuchkov. 


—A. Morkovkin/TASS from Sovfoto. 


forces to stage a coup and seize power.°? 

Criticisms and revelations have also come from ac- 
tive employees. In an August interview with Komso- 
molskaya Pravda, KGB Lt. Col. Vladimir Morozov criti- 
cized the new draft Law on the KGB (more on this 
below) and urged the adoption of far more radical pro- 
posals such as those he and a group of other employ- 
ees in the KGB's central apparatus had devised. Moro- 
zov went on to say that the KGB was initiating criminal 
proceedings against him, and he speculated that he 
would not be a “reformer from within” much longer and 
may well join radicals like Kalugin.©° In early Septem- 
ber, Argumenty | Fakty published letters from KGB 
staffers commenting on Kalugin’s allegations. Although 
some were highly critical, others attested to the truth of 
his claims and praised him for speaking out.®' That 
same month the Communist Youth League weekly So- 
besednik published an interview with an anonymous 
KGB colonel who claimed to have 30 years of experi- 
ence in foreign intelligence. The unidentified colonel 
confirmed Kalugin’s allegations that the KGB had cov- 


“Valentin Korolov, “Secrets of the Secret Service,’ Ogonek, No. 43, 
Oct. 20-27, 1990, pp. 28-31. See also an interview with Korolov on Moscow 
Television, as reported in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 23, 1990, pp. 54-56. 
®°Komsomolskaya Pravda, Aug. 11, 1990. 
' Argumenty i Fakty, No. 36, Sept. 8-14, 1990, p. 3 
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ered up corruption in the party and that large numbers 
of KGB officers had defected to the West, adding that 
the KGB has been penetrated at the highest levels by 
American and British agents. He also strongly attacked 
Andropov and his protégé Kryuchkov, accusing them, 
among other things, of having fed distorted information 
to the Kremlin that encouraged the military interven- 
tions in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Afghanistan.©2 


Reform from Within? 


Sensational as they are, the appearances of these 
“whistle-blowers” do not necessarily signify that a 
movement for reform is growing within the KGB. The 
KGB, atleast at the higher levels, has always represent- 
ed a privileged elite with a strong sense of solidarity 
and esprit de corps. Like those in the upper echelons of 
the party apparatus and the military, KGB officials have 
a big stake in preserving the Soviet system and a great 
deal to lose if that system disintegrates. They need only 
to look at what happened to their counterparts in East- 
ern Europe to realize what fate has in store for them if a 
real revolution occurs in the Soviet Union and the cur- 
rent regime is replaced by a full-fledged democracy, or 
a group of separate democratic states. In East Germa- 
ny, 85,000 employees of the security police, the Stasi, 
lost their jobs overnight. They have become social out- 
casts, and only a small percentage have found new 
employment. Many face the possibility of arrest and 
Criminal prosecution.®? In Czechoslovakia, the state se- 
curity apparatus was abolished and replaced by anew 
Committee to Protect the Constitution that has no pOw- 
ers of arrest. Moscow News reported that 8,000 
Czechoslovak security police are without jobs and sev- 
eral have committed suicide.™ 

Some of the KGB’s most outspoken critics may have 
been moved to renounce the KGB more out of a sense 
that the KGB is a sinking ship than from a genuine 
change of heart. Kalugin, for example, on more than 
one occasion, referred to the fate of the security police 
in Eastern Europe; he has also mentioned his close ac- 
quaintance with Markus Wolf, the legendary chief of 

East German intelligence, who suddenly resigned in 
1987. Although Wolf maintained that he left his post be- 
Cause he had become a reformer, many believe that he 
foresaw the collapse of the communist regime in his 
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*Sobesednik, No. 36, Sept. 1990, pp. 6-7 

*°Steven Emerson, “Where Have All the Spies Gone?” The New York 
Times Magazine, Aug. 12, 1990. 

*4"State Security—The Prague Variety,” Moskovskiye Novosti, No. 30, 
July 29, 1990. 


- throughout the country for democratic change and re- 
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country and chose to dissociate himself from the intelli- 
gence service that had served that regime.® The fact 
that Kalugin, like Wolf, spent decades trying to under- 
mine democratic Western governments on behalf of a 
repressive communist regime makes it difficult to be- 
lieve his claim to have suddenly embraced democratic 
values. 

At lower levels of the KGB, there is said to be consid- 
erable disaffection, particularly in the republics where 
nationalist movements are strong. Younger, native 
KGB staffers in Lithuania and Georgia, for example, are 
reportedly deeply resentful of their superiors and some 
are quitting or leaking classified documents to the local 
press. During the September attack on Georgian KGB 
headquarters, the intruders knew exactly where to lo- 
cate highly sensitive secret materials, an indication that 
there are informers on the republic KGB staff.©© But the 
intention of these staffers is to subvert the KGB rather 
than reform it. 

Are there KGB employees who want actually to 
change their organization instead of discarding it alto- 
gether? In early October 1990, four active KGB officers, 
including the above-mentioned Morozov, sent a letter 
to Komsomolskaya Pravda calling for a radical reorga- 
nization of the KGB and urging that it give up its associ- 
ation with the Communist party.®” 

It is doubtful, however, that such officers represent a 
large group within the KGB. The reaction of most high- 
level KGB employees to the turmoil that perestroyka 
has wrought is to retrench rather than to reassess the 
situation and modify their own views. To be sure, with 
Marxism-Leninism discredited, they are losing the 
ideological force that unified them and that served as a 
source of appeal for potential recruits. But the threat 
they now face gives them common cause to band to- 
gether and protect their interests. This is par- 
ticularly so with those working in remote regions and 
national republics. lsolated and besieged by ethnic tur- 
bulence and demands from democratically elected lo- 
cal officials, they are raising a cry of alarm over the 
growing public unrest in their regions. They seem un- 
able to grasp the depth and extent of popular support 


spond to crises hy issuing threats of criminal sanctions. 

Members of the Tajik KGB, in response to riots that 
broke out in the city of Dushanbe in February 1990, as- 
serted in an open letter that the unrest was provoked 


*°Emerson, loc. cit. On Kalugin's acquaintance with Wolf, see Vienna 
Radio, June 22, 1990, trans. in FBIS-SOV, June 25. 1990, pp. 37-38 

°°On the situation in Lithuania, see FB/S-SOV, Sept. 12, 1990, p. 74. 
Information on the Georgian KGB comes from interviews conducted in Tbilisi 
in October 1990 

°’Komsomolskaya Pravda, Oct. 10, 1990. 
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by criminal elements as well as by individuals using pe- 
restroyka as acover. They went on to state: “KGB mem- 
bers are exposing the inspirers, organizers, and partic- 
ipants in the mass disorders who tried to use the crowd 
to seize power. Not a single one of them should escape 
retribution, regardless of the position held. This is our 
firm and unanimous stance.’©8 Tajik KGB Chairman V. 
V. Petkel sees much of Tajikistan’s ethnic unrest as for- 
eign-inspired, observing that “activities by secret ser- 
vices operating against the USSR have not subsided 
by ajot over time... Onthe contrary, subversive activi- 
ties against Tajikistan have been stepped up.”©? Ukrai- 
nian KGB chief N. M. Holushko has also been uncom- 
promising toward nationalist sentiment, speaking 
derisively of “self-proclaimed associations that do not 
conceal their hostile attitude toward socialism... and 
even favor changing the existing system.””° 

A few republic KGB leaders have been more flexible, 
even engaging in dialogue with their detractors. In Lith- 
uania, the new KGB chief, Romualdas Marcinkus, ven- 
tured to say publicly that he had no dispute with the so- 
called State Security Department of Lithuania recently 
created by the Lithuanian government as a counterpart 
to the KGB—even though some of his staffers have left 
to work there.’' And recently appointed chairman of the 
Armenian KGB, Usik Arutyunyan, declared his organi- 
zation’s support for Armenian independence and an- 
nounced that it no longer has ties with the Communist 
party.’ Most republic leaders, however, reject outright 
any sort of independence from Moscow and advocate 
stronger punitive measures—a stance that places 
them on a collision course with the reformers. These of- 
ficials are growing increasingly frustrated over the 
strength of the reformers, and they are naturally bitter 
about accusations from the conservatives that they are 
not doing their jobs. Moldavian KGB Chairman G. |. 
Lavranchuk recently complained: 


Some see state security bodies as the chief culprits 
for all the ills of the past. Others expect all the issues 
that arise in society to be dealt with only by the 
KGB.... In the first place, it is not only, or even main- 
ly, the KGB that is the culprit for all ills. The culprit 
was the system that operated at that time, while the 
staff of the state security committee was only an in- 
strument for dealing with many of those problems... . 
On the other hand, it is not right today to expect the 
KGB to deal with all matters that come up, even if 
they are of a political nature.’° 


Recently, on August 14, Azerbaijan KGB officers is- 
sued a statement to the press denouncing Gorba- 
chev's decision to extend the deadline for groups to 
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surrender their illegal arms. They argued that the deci- 
sion was only an effort to delay measures to stabilize 
the situation in the Transcaucasus and an unnecessary 
concession that would simply encourage further vio- 
lence.’* Similar frustrations have been expressed at 
the central offices of the KGB. In March 1990, a group 
of employees from KGB headquarters in Moscow took 
the unprecedented step of appealing to the USSR's 
Peoples’ Deputies. Expressing alarm over the growing 
lawlessness within the country and claiming that antiso- 
cial elements have all but paralyzed Soviet power in 
certain areas, they urged the deputies to adopt stron- 
ger laws to strengthen the ability of the KGB and the 
regular police to combat crime and ensure security.” 

Whatever KGB staffers think about the course of po- 
litical change in the Soviet Union, there is little likelinood 
of areform of the KGB itself with Kryuchkov and his like 
in control. Those who expected some sort of accommo- 
dation to democracy from the smooth-talking Kryuch- 
kov must have been disappointed to hear his words at 
the 28th CPSU Congress in July 1990. The tone of 
Kryuchkov's statements was defensive and reflected 
alarm. Speaking of ethnic unrest, he observed that “re- 
ports from some regions of the country sometimes re- 
semble battle reports,” and that “one has to work literal- 
ly in the emergency mode to defuse the points of 
conflict that emerge here and there.”’’° Later, he vented 
his frustration further over the increasing incidence of 
violence: “Comrades, we are making arrests and pass- 
ing sentences. But what then? You see, the sickness 
will remain, and the causes will remain.””7 

Kryuchkov grudgingly acknowledged that a multi- 
party system would become a reality in the Soviet Union 
and that the CPSU would no longer have amonopoly on 
the system—‘“We must learn to live without Article 6 of 
the Constitution’ —and he said that the KGB would co- 
operate with other parties. As far as depoliticization of 
the KGB was concerned, however, he was uncompro- 
misingly opposed: “To cut out the political essence of 
their activities is to turn Chekists into hacks lacking 
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7°Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), Feb. 11, 1990. 
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any political principles or guidelines.”’® On numerous 
occasions, Kryuchkov has proclaimed his devotion to 
Leninism, which he thinks should be the ideological ba- 
sis for any type of perestroyka within the country, and 
he has frequently complained about those who are too 
eager to discard everything from the past.’? In view of 
his devotion to the Communist party and to Leninism, it 
is not surprising that Kryuchkov does not favor the intro- 
duction of a free market economy in the Soviet Union. At 
the 28th congress, he stated: ‘We are moving toward 
the market, not toward Adam Smith's market—spon- 
taneous and boundless—but toward a regulated mar- 
ket, because it would be a ruinous mistake to throw the 
country into the arms of the elemental forces of the 
market on the eve of the 21st century.’°° 
Kryuchkov also expressed grave concern at the par- 
ty congress over the so-called “shadow economy,’ 
which operates outside the state sphere; he linked it 
with organized crime and called it antisocial because it 
generates non-labor income. Leonid Abalkin, a deputy 
chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, later criti- 
cized Kryuchkov for grossly exaggerating the size of 
the shadow economy and for lumping it together with 
Criminal elements. Abalkin observed that the economic 
situation could not be improved by confiscating money 
from underground operations. What was needed was a 
free market system.®' But Kryuchkov has continued to 
insist that “even the most approximate estimates show 
that the scale of the shadow economy is substantial” 
and that only a “well-conceived system of strict control 
of financial and economic activity” will help eliminate 
the problem.®* At a recent news conference, Kryuch- 
| Kov and other law enforcement officials called for 
| tighter penalties to curb the black market and assailed 
| the criminal elements that were using joint enterprises 
| to gain illegal profits.°° Moscow News observed that 
| the alarmist calls by the KGB and MVD for an all-out war 
against “thousands of swindlers” brings to mind Sta- 
lin's struggle against the ubiquitous “enemies of the 
| people.’®4 
Clearly, Kryuchkov is considerably more dogmatic 
| and uncompromising in his approach to political and 
; economic problems than is Gorbachev, and he has not 
| refrained from an occasional gibe at the Soviet presi- 
| dent. In a June 1990 Pravda interview, for example, 
Kryuchkov complained about the lack of order in the 
leadership bodies, noting that there were too many 
commissions and committees. He also expressed im- 
| patience over the number of party congresses and 
_ meetings that Gorbachev had called.®° Whatever their 
| differences, however, the two continue to agree on the 
| question of law and order and internal security. In his 
| speech to the party congress, Gorbachev was quick to 
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renounce the idea of depoliticizing the police and 
the military and to endorse Kryuchkov’s measures for 
strengthening the law enforcement organs.®° 


Legal Controls over the KGB 


Gorbachev cannot be faulted for trying to enforce 
order and preserve political stability. But he is trying to 
accomplish this without a mandate from the people, us- 
ing a security police that is answerable only to him and 
his closest colleagues. The effective removal of the 
KGB from party control might be viewed as a positive 
step in the reform process. In the past, the CPSU Secre- 
tariat, staffed with aoparatchiki who were sympathetic to 
the KGB, determined KGB appointments and monitored 
the KGB budget and operations on behalf of the ruling 
Politburo. Now that body has apparently relinquished this 
function, in formal terms at least.°’ But the much hoped 
for parliamentary control over the KGB has not been es- 
tablished in the party’s place, and neither Gorbachev nor 
his colleagues seem anxious to see this happen. 

Official claims to the contrary, the USSR Supreme 
Soviet’s Committee for Defense. and State Security 
does not exercise effective oversight of the KGB. This 
committee, formed in June 1989, consists of 43 mem- 
bers, the majority of whom represent the defense-se- 
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curity establishment.°° The current chairman of the 
committee is Leonid Sharin, first secretary of the Amur 
oblast party committee. It is not at all clear how the 
members were chosen, but it was not by democratic 
means. Apparently, Gorbachev and Anatoliy Lu- 
k'yanov, chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet, were closely involved in the selection 
process.®? Aside from the obvious problem of its mem- 
bers’ conflict of interest, other factors inhibit this com- 
mittee. Most of its members have responsible jobs else- 
where, and they have little time to spend on committee 
work. Also, the committee is served by a small staff of 
only 10 persons and has at its disposal only one com- 
puter, which has no access to data bases.°° 

Just how much actual authority the Committee for 
Defense and State Security has over the KGB and how 
the authority is to be enforced is an open question. Ac- 
cording to Articles 120 and 121 of the USSR Constitu- 
tion, as amended in December 1988 and March 1990, 
the committee participates in drafting legislation in the 
area of defense and security, approves the appoint- 
ment of the KGB chairman, and ‘makes recommenda- 
tions” to the KGB, which must be examined and re- 
sponded to by the latter in due course. The Constitution 
also says that state organs (in this case, the KGB) must 
“fulfill the requirements of the committees and provide 
them with necessary materials and documents.” But 
nowhere is it specified just how Supreme Soviet com- 
mittees ensure that their requirements are fulfilled, or 
what recourse they have if state organs do not oblige. It 
is worth noting that the commissions of the old Supreme 
Soviet, which existed before 1989, had exactly the 
same powers under the Constitution but never exer- 
cised them! Legal scholars have acknowledged the 
weaknesses of the Committee on Defense and State 
Security, but they point out that it is too early to judge 
what its ultimate role will be. Much will depend, they 
say, on the extent to which democracy takes hold in the 
country. The problem is that for democracy to develop 
successfully, the security police must be made ac- 
countable to the public by means of effective oversight 
and legal controls. 

The Law on the KGB, a draft of which has been circu- 
lating since spring 1990, falls far short of this goal.?' 
The law was actually drafted at KGB headquarters and 


®89See Report of the Committee on Armed Services, House of 
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Materialy samizdata (Munich), No. 6497, June 11, 1990. 
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then submitted to the State Security Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Defense and State Security for re- 
working. It is to be debated soon by the USSR Supreme 
Soviet. Although it was hailed by the KGB as a hallmark 
of the democratic process, the draft law is yet another 
example of how the Gorbachev leadership uses formal 
laws to legitimize nondemocratic, authoritarian prac- 
tices. The law contains 30 articles, or clauses, 28 of 
which describe the KGB’s rights, areas of competence, 
organization, and resources. Only two articles deal with 
the matter of how the KGB is controlled. According to 
Article 21, the KGB is subordinated to the Congress of 
People’s Deputies, the USSR Supreme Soviet, the 
President of the USSR, and the Council of Ministers. 
This oversight (with the exception of control by the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies) has long been enshrined in 
the Constitution, and is nothing new. In the past, it was 
only a formality, because the party leadership con- 
trolled the KGB. Now, it appears that the role has been 
assumed by President Gorbachev. As far as the Com- 
mittee on Defense and State Security is concerned, Ar- 
ticle 21 merely states vaguely that this committee hears 
reports from KGB leaders periodically. Judicial over- 
sight is mentioned in Article 22, which reiterates the 
standard phrases about procuratorial supervision of 
the KGB. The Procuracy has formally had such supervi- 
sory powers since the early days of the Soviet regime 
but has never made use of them. Moreover, the KGB's 
budget is to be controlled, not by the Committee on 
Defense and State Security, but by the Ministry of 
Finance. 

The rights and duties of the KGB set down in the draft 
law are substantial. If we compare them with the de- 
scriptions of the KGB’s functions that have appeared in 
adminstrative law textbooks, the new law actually 
broadens the KGB's area of competence considerably. 
The law states explicitly, for example, that Soviet citi- 
zens are obliged to cooperate with the KGB in its at- 
tempts to ensure security and fight crime, and that 
compliance with “lawful requests” by the KGB for as- 
sistance is obligatory for all citizens (Article 4).9* Article 
16 empowers the KGB to detain for a period of up to 
three days persons who disturb “the established order” 
at places being guarded by the KGB or who “commit 
actions that are harmful to the interests of the state se- 
curity,” whatever that means.?° The draft law also 
stresses the KGB's role in helping the MVD combat or- 


2The irony of imposing this obligation on Soviet citizens is that in 
Eastern Europe some public groups are calling for former police informers to 
be exposed and denounced. 

°3The sanctions for such violations are classified as “administrative 
measures” and thus do not entail making changes in the criminal codes. 
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dinary crime, and it firmly establishes the KGB as the ul- 
timate guarantor of the political reliability of the MVD 
and the regular armed forces (Articles 13 and 17). As 
one legal scholar expressed it, instead of narrowing 
functions and prerogatives, the draft gives the KGB 
“colossal power.’4 


The End of the KGB? 


It may be that the KGB, in anticipation of attempts by 
liberal deputies of the Supreme Soviet to amend the 
law, decided to start with a draft that gave it expansive 
powers so that it would be able to appear to be making 
concessions during negotiations. If this strategy does 
not work, Gorbachev, who has voiced strong support 
for the draft, may try to force it through the Supreme So- 
viet, as he did with the law on the presidency.”° In the 
long run, however, this law, if enacted without signifi- 
cant changes, may serve the KGB ill. It is so obviously 
counter to democratic ideas that it will be highly objec- 
tionable to reformers and hence will further polarize the 
KGB and its foes. Ultimately, the reformers may simply 
give up on the USSR Supreme Soviet and focus their ef- 
forts on the republics’ supreme soviets as mechanisms 
for bringing the political police under control. This 
would have grave implications for a highly centralized 
organization like the KGB, which represents the inter- 
ests of the Kremlin vis-a-vis the republics. 

Even though most reformers accept the necessity for 
some sort of intelligence and security apparatus, there 
is little place for the KGB as it exists today in the kind of 
democratic system that they envisage. Indeed, the re- 
cent spate of embarrassing disclosures by former and 
current KGB officers suggests that the highly secretive 
KGB is already becoming an anachronism in the cur- 
rent atmosphere of openness. G/asnost’ alone, how- 
ever, will not dismantle or reform the KGB. It might 


| cause Kryuchkov and some of his colleagues to resign, 


| and it will certainly damage morale within the organiza- 
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tion. But the KGB cannot be expected to relinquish its 
awesome powers without a struggle, and it will do 
everything possible to preserve its status as a strong, 
centralized institution. This will make it difficult for a 
peaceful transition to democracy to occur in the Soviet 
Union. 

The most probable course of action for the KGB, giv- 
en the growing pressure from democratic and national- 
ist groups, will be to use ethnic violence and popular 
unrest as a justification for a severe crackdown—a sup- 
pression of individual rights in the name of law and or- 
der.%° In this case, the military, or some segments 
thereof, might be a natural ally for the KGB, since the 
military shares the KGB’s concerns about the disinte- 
gration of public order and also is loath to relinquish its 
privileged institutional status. In the long run, the forces 
of coercion would probably not succeed in reversing 
the reform process, but there could be a temporary re- 
surgence of repression and a consequent violent up- 
heaval. 

It would be extremely difficult for Gorbachev to sur- 
vive a violent confrontation between the forces of re- 
pression and reform. But the resources he has to pre- 
vent such a development are becoming fewer, and his 
options, narrower by the day. Having been reluctant in 
the past to push for a curtailment of KGB powers, he 
has, like it or not, made himself increasingly dependent 
on that organization. As some experts have observed, 
Gorbachev no longer has the political authority to en- 
sure voluntary compliance with his policies.2” With his 
own position threatened by widespread political and 
economic discontent, he runs a great risk if he were to 
antagonize the KGB by supporting demands for a true 
reform of that organization. If he does not move in that 
direction soon, however, he will lose his credibility as a 
reformist leader. 


Sin a speech to the Supreme Soviet on November 16, Gorbachev 
urged the deputies to adopt the law as quickly as possible, without turning the 
debate into an “unbridled campaign against the security organs.” See 
Krasnaya Zvezda, Nov. 17, 1990. 
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Perestroyka, Social Justice, 
and Soviet Public Opinion 


David S. Mason and Svetlana Sydorenko 


n its formulation of plans to reform the economy of 

the USSR, the Soviet communist leadership has 

faced a major dilemma: how to reconcile economic 
efficiency with social justice. Perestroyka proposes to 
accord an increased role to market mechanisms and 
even private enterprise. However, a market economy 
tends to create inequalities, and economic inequalities 
collide with a strong sense of egalitarianism imbued in 
the population as part of communist ideology. 

The issue of social justice, wielded by Mikhail Gorba- 
chev himself as a tool against sloth and underemploy- 
ment, has stimulated a lively debate among Soviet intel- 
lectuals. At the same time, broader public sensitivity 
regarding the issue is becoming increasingly visible 
with the widespread use of survey research and the 
publication of its results. This creates a kind of spiral of 
discontent: the economy deteriorates and inequalities 
increase; journalists and academics openly discuss 
these problems; because of this publicity (“glas- 
nost’’’), the sense of injustice is heightened; and the re- 
gime’s legitimacy is further eroded. The whole phe- 
nomenon suggests the emergence of the sense of 
relative deprivation and frustrated expectations that is 
characteristic of revolutionary situations. The way in 
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which this issue is resolved, or not resolved, will have a 
major bearing on the fate of perestroyka. 


Justice in Communist Ideology 


The concept of justice is an elusive one both in Marx- 
ist theory and in Soviet interpretations of that theory. 
Marx's prolific writings are surprisingly devoid of refer- 
ences to justice, and his followers have been reluctant 
to employ the concept. Under capitalism, they believe, 
justice is an illusion, unattainable without structural 
changes that would sweep away the entire system. Ina 
communist society, on the other hand, justice has no 
meaning for Marxists, because the capitalist sources of 
injustice have disappeared. According to Robert Tuck- 
er, ‘the ideal of distributive justice is a complete strang- 
er in the moral universe of Marxism.”' This may over- 
state the case. Others have argued that despite the 
lack of explicit references to justice, Marx and Marxists 
“do have strong beliefs about justice.”* Roy Medve- 
dev, at one time a dissident Soviet historian and now a 
member of the Supreme Soviet, who considers himself 
a Marxist, has said that ‘the idea of justice and a just so- 
ciety was the basic stimulus for the founders of Marxism 
and their first followers.’ 

For several years after seizing power in 1917, the Bol- 
sheviks displayed a radical egalitarianism in both rhet- 
oric and policy. In 1918, Lenin stressed that “the foun- 
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Chief engineer Tamara Soboleva prepares to test a 
new fragrance at Moscow’s New Dawn factory, which 
produces perfume and eau de cologne. 
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dations of socialism lay in the ability to distribute 
evenly.”* He opposed excessively high wages for any- 
one and favored limits on income to prohibit unlimited 
advantages in consumption or accumulation. As a re- 
sult, there was a substantial reduction of income differ- 
entials.° However, by 1921, with the retreat from “war 
communism” and the beginning of the “New Economic 
Policy,” Lenin was enunciating a diluted concept of 
egalitarianism: 


[W]Jhen we deal with distribution, to think that we 
must distribute only fairly is wrong; we must think that 
distribution is only the method, the means to raise 
productivity.© 


Although Marx had written in the Critique of the Gotha 
Program that the formula for the constitution of a com- 
munist society was “from each according to his abili- 
ties, to each according to his needs,” he had also writ- 
ten (in that same work) that in the first stage of 
communism, i.e., socialism, people would be rewarded 
according to their labor rather than their needs. Lenin 
emphasized this latter formula. This utilitarian ap- 
proach, rejecting utopian notions of justice, dominated 
Official Soviet thinking thereafter. 
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Through the Stalin, Khrushchev, and Brezhnev years, 
the concept of justice was rarely discussed. When it 
was, it was treated as a fait accompli. A 1987 booklet on 
Socialist Society: Its Social Justice, for example, ar- 
gued that the “key factor in understanding the social 
justice of socialist society” was the transfer of the own- 
ership of the means of production to the working peo- 
ple.’ To the extent that anyone questioned whether jus- 
tice had been achieved, the discussion was hidden 
behind the issue of wages and wage distribution. Even 
the seemingly central communist concept of ‘social 
equality” was rarely mentioned during this period.® And 
when the issue of equality was addressed, the focus 
was on equality of opportunity rather than on equality of 
result. The persistence of social and economic inequal- 
ities was explained by resorting to the Leninist formula 
that differentiation was based on the quantity and quali- 
ty of labor. The adverse effects of such differences 
were, however, to be mitigated by “social consumption 
funds” in the form of free education and medical care, 
student stipends, pensions, subsidized holidays, and 
other allowances? 


Reconsideration of Social Justice 


The concept of social justice was reintroduced by the 
two reformist leaders Yuriy Andropov and Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. Under Andropov, and in Gorbachev's first year 
as party leader, the concept was used as an instrument 
against official corruption and privileges. It also came 
to have broader targets—lazy and inefficient workers 
who received the same wages as good workers, and 
those who receive “non-labor income.” In all three 
cases, people were seen as being rewarded by criteria 
that were based neither on need (the communist formu- 
la) nor on work (the socialist one). To the extent that jus- 
tice was based on the socialist formula of reward for la- 
bor, people that received benefits other than from labor 
were perpetrators of “injustice.” 

As Gorbachev and his advisers grappled with eco- 
nomic stagnation and living standards that had, ac- 
cording to one source, fallen to the point where they 


“Vladimir Lenin, Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy (Complete Collected 
Works), Vol. 36, Moscow, Politizdat, 1967-70, p. 488. 

°V. G. Rogovin, “Social Justice and the Socialist Distribution of Vital 
Goods,” Voprosy Filosofii (Moscow), No. 9, 1986, pp. 3-20, translated in 
Soviet Sociology (Armonk, NY), Winter 1987, p. 48 

®Op. cit., Vol. 43, p. 359 

’M. P. Mchedlov, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1987, p. 13 

8\deological reference books such as the 1984 Fundamental Concepts 
of Communist Morality did not mention it. See Vladimir Shlapentokh, Soviet 
Public Opinion and Ideology, New York, Praeger, 1986, p. 55 
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reached between 50th and 60th among the world’s 
countries, '° they increasingly focused on the need to 
create greater financial and material incentives for effi- 
cient and productive labor—in the words of one sociol- 
ogist, to stimulate ‘the development of talents.”'' Such 
an approach was bound to increase social inequality 
and to thrust the issue of social justice into the forefront. 
Gorbachev tried to harness the concept as a tool 
against egalitarianism and “leveling.” At the 27th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, he 
devoted a whole section of his report on behalf of the 
Central Committee to social justice. He observed: 


[W]hen equal payments are fixed for the work of a 
good employee and that of a negligent one, this is a 
gross violation of our principles. And first of all it is an 
intolerable distortion of socialism’s basic principle: 
“From each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his work,” which expresses the substance of 
social justice under the new social system. '* 


However, although Gorbachev’s report to the con- 
gress asserted that ‘the unity of socialist society is by 
no means a leveling of social life,” and stressed the ne- 
cessity of “overcoming egalitarianism in pay, etc.,” it 
also committed the party to overcoming unjustifiable 
differences by expanding public consumption funds, 
curtailing unearned incomes “and attempts to use pub- 
lic property for selfish ends,” and eliminating “unjusti- 
fied differences” in pay.'° 

The concept of social justice is thus two-edged. The 
tension inherent in the concept reflects a broader ten- 
sion within the whole structure of reforms in the Soviet 
Union: Gorbachev wants to achieve a more efficient, 
market-based economy; but this will lead to inequality 
in the form of wider income differentials and even un- 
employment, which tend to undermine the already frag- 
ile legitimacy of the communist regime. 


Aspects of the Debate 


Once the issue of social justice had been aired by 
political leaders, academics began to develop the con- 
cept more fully, often in important philosophical and 
party journals, including Voprosy Filosofii (Problems of 
Philosophy) and Kommunist (the party Central Commit- 
tee’s theoretical journal). There has been no consensus 
among academics, however, either in defining social 
justice or in deciding how to achieve it. Some people 
challenge the reforms because of their apparent retreat 
from the egalitarian principles of socialism. Other 
prominent theoreticians have argued that inequality is 
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necessary in the short term if there is to be greater 
equality in the long term. '4 

Despite the differences, commentators do seem to 
share three common views. First, all writers stress that 
the present stage of socialism is not able to deliver full 
social and economic equality. Second, there is an effort 
to put distance between the concepts of social justice 
and social equality. And third, itis agreed that although 
socialist societies will have to put up with inequality 
in the short run, these inequalities can be mitigated by 
social consumption funds. This is the extent of the 
consensus. 


Wealth and privilege. One of the features of the re- 
forms was to encourage individuals to earn more mon- 
ey and to permit them to spend it for personal needs. In 
1988, Gorbachev stated: 


We also must think about why a person in our country 
who has earned money honestly is sometimes unable 
to build the kind of house he wants, to buy a cooper- 
ative apartment, or to spend his wages in some other 
way. The principle of socialism is violated in this 
instance, too. A good toiler and his family should 
feel that honestly earned money enables them to live 
better.'° 


This sort of encouragement for people to accumulate 
wealth seemed to be in conflict with socialist principles. 
lt occasioned a lively debate in the Soviet press, in 
which the dominant position seemed to say that wealth 
is justified if it is earned “honestly” and by hard work. 
One point in the debate revolved around a study from 
Latvia showing that more than half of the total bank de- 
posits in the republic were concentrated in just 3 per- 
cent of the accounts. To the argument by sociologist V. 
G. Rogovin that such a disparity “should not exist in a 
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socialist society,’ Gennadiy Lisichkin, an economist, 
responded that it was all right, and suggested that it 
might well be due to honesty, hard work, and thrift. Li- 
sichkin spoke of the need to “teach [people] how to 
make money” and praised “those healthy people who 
want not merely to receive more but to earn more.”'® 
Another sociologist has expressed the issue in lan- 
guage reminiscent of Adam Smith: “Might we not hy- 
pothesize that rational calculation, material interests, 
and the striving for well-being are by no means alterna- 
tives to virtue?’'” 

Soviet sociologists have pointed out that income dif- 
ferentiation in the Soviet Union is not large. They cite 
data showing that, on average, the most highly paid 10 
percent of the population earns three times as much as 
the most poorly paid 10 percent. Other data show the 
ratio between the minimum and maximum wages to be 
about 10 to 1.'? While some see such differences as 
contradicting the principle of social justice, others de- 
fend them as inevitable when profit and cost account- 
ing are introduced. As political scientist Fedor Bur- 
latskiy put it: “You have to choose: either an active soci- 
ety with some kinds of differentiation, or a stagnant so- 
ciety with equality.’"'° 

While arguing for greater differentiation, most advo- 
cates of reform do argue for placing restrictions at the 
“top,” by reducing privileges and restricting non-labor 
incomes, and for cushioning the impact on the “bot- 
tom,” by increasing social benefits and minimum 
wages. Both undertakings are. difficult and complex, 
and they often run counter to the dynamics and impera- 
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tives of the market mechanisms that are central to the 
economic reforms. 


Non-labor income. The concept “non-labor income” 
raises numerous political and economic issues. The 
struggle against such incomes—earned outside the of- 
ficial economy—has been a prominent issue for those 
Campaigning for social justice. Restricting these in- 
comes is seen as a way to temper the accumulation of 
wealth that could occur with the greater differentiation 
allowed in official incomes. One voice in this debate 
has been that of Tat’yana Zaslavskaya, a reform-mind- 
ed sociologist who moved from Novosibirsk to Moscow 
after Gorbachev assumed the party leadership. 

Initially, Zaslavskaya and others equated “non-la- 
bor’ income with “illegal” income. But even before 
many of the reforms were implemented, it was evident 
that the distinction between legal and illegal incomes, 
or labor and non-labor incomes, was not always clear. 
For example, the press raised questions regarding 
sales of goods in the farmers’ markets, or the peddling 
of handiworks.*° Gorbachev touched on the issue at 
the 27th CPSU Congress, when he warned that “while 
combating unearned incomes, we must not permit any 
shadow to fall on those who do honest work to earn a 
supplementary income.”*! The line between labor and 
non-labor incomes faded even further with the adoption 
of new laws concerning cooperatives and “individual 
labor activity.”°* 

The issue of non-labor incomes becomes more com- 
plicated yet when social scientists such as Zaslav- 
skaya argue that anyone who benefits from subsidized 
prices is, in effect, receiving unearned income. She 
and others propose to eliminate such “income” by rais- 
ing rents for state-owned housing and reducing subsi- 
dies (i.e., raising prices) on meat, dairy products, and 
other items in short supply.*° This proposal does, of 
course, coincide with another central element of the 
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economic reform—price rationalization. But benefiting 
from subsidies on the price of meat is a far cry from 
profiting from black market operations. 


Concern for those less well off. The debate over so- 
cial justice in the popular and academic literature has 
also touched on issues of unemployment and of pover- 
ty among working-age and retired citizens. Burlatskiy, 
for example, has expressed concern over managers 
who talk of reducing their workforces by a quarter or 
more, when “guaranteed labor and social security con- 
stitute the chief gains of the socialist system.’** With 
the official poverty level at 75 rubles a month (some So- 
viet economists say a more realistic figure would be 
near 100 rubles a month), the press has shown concern 
for the country’s 58 million older citizens (more than a 
third of whom live on pensions of less than 58 rubles a 
month) and for some 40 million people earning less 
than 75 rubles a month.” The issue of poverty also sur- 
faced in the miners’ strikes in Siberia and Ukraine in the 
summer of 1989, and was one of the factors that led the 
government to increase pensions in 1990.6 

Such issues will become increasingly visible and ac- 
rimonious as the economic reforms lead to price in- 
creases, a reduction in state subsidies, and layoffs of 
workers. As a 1988 Novosibirsk seminar on pere- 
stroyka concluded, “the practice of carrying out trans- 
formations here in our country and in other socialist 
countries has shown that reform cannot be both deep 
and ‘gentle’ at the same time.’*’ Already, Soviet citi- 
zens are feeling the bite of such changes. Unemploy- 
ment is now estimated at 6 percent of the able-bodied 
population—some 8 million people—and is expected 
to double within the next five years.*® Among other 
things, the Novosibirsk report recommended “an entire 
system of socio-economic compensations, equalizers, 
and shock absorbers” to cope with such problems. 

The impoverished state of large segments of the So- 
viet population has raised new concerns over the sys- 
tem of social consumption funds, which purportedly ex- 
ist to satisfy basic needs and equalize living standards. 
Increasingly, however, there are criticisms both of the 
effectiveness of these resources and the fairness of 
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their distribution. Some argue that they heavily favor the 
elite, and in fact do not guarantee much to the ordinary 
citizen. Sociologist Yuriy Levada, for example, states 
that, 


in comparison with other developed countries and, 
more important, as a measure of the growth of our 
own social needs, we do have not too much, but 
rather too little real social and economic guarantees. 
There are no guarantees of a minimum hourly wage, 
a minimum standard of living, necessary medical ser- 
vices, kindergarten facilities, and so on.*° 


Levada also sees the constitutional guarantee of em- 
ployment as empty verbiage in the absence of asystem 
of institutional guarantees such as job retraining pro- 
grams, dissemination of information about job vacan- 
cies, and credits or subsidies for the unemployed. 

Others argue that society pays too high a price for the 
guarantees offered, and that welfare payments should 
go only to the truly needy. For example, Ludmilla Piya- 
sheva, an economist who openly calls for shifting the 
Soviet economy toward capitalism, argues that the 
present system ‘makes every citizen a petitioner for his 
share of social benefits that are not given automatical- 
ly’ and forces citizens to depend, therefore, on the be- 
nevolence of officials. The social consumption funds, 
she argues, lead to an excessive concentration and 
centralization of power, demand enormous expendi- 
tures by the state, and give to the state functions ‘that 
can and should be accomplished by the citizens them- 
selves.” In this sphere, she continues, “the state must 
radically limit its power and participation, for its ser- 
vices are too expensive, of low quality and, as long ex- 
perience has shown, contradict the principles of social 
justice.”° 


Class conflict and social justice. Philosopher Brian 
Barry has written that “the problem of distributive jus- 
tice arises only when there is a conflict of interest; it is | 
moot when there is a harmony of interest.”’?' With the 
Soviet economic reforms, we are likely to see increas- 
ing tension and conflict as some become wealthy un- 
der the new system, and others remain poor. In effect, 
class conflict looms on the Soviet scene. This will be 
most pronounced in the Russian republic, although in 
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other republics, where ethnic issues predominate, 
class divisions may actually reinforce the ethnic ones. 

Already in the late 1960’s and early 1970's, some So- 
viet writers were modifying their treatment of classes 
and social stratification and admitting that inequality of 
social groups afflicted socialist as well as capitalist so- 
cieties.°* They were also recognizing that such contra- 
dictions in a socialist society could be antagonistic 
rather than harmonious.°° In the 1980's, sociologist 
Tat'yana Zaslavskaya led the way in exploring more 
deeply the bases for conflict among different social 
groups. She wrote in 1985 that ‘[t]he driving force of 
behavior is personal and group interest,” and that al- 
though Soviet society may be one of “moral and politi- 
cal unity ..., every social group has its own special in- 
terests, which may come into contradiction with the 
interests of other groups.’** A colleague of hers, V. G. 
Rogovin, has even said that these “contradictions” may 
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in some cases become a “conflict between social inter- 
ests.’”°° Radical change of the economy will only exac- 
erbate such conflicts, as Zaslavskaya acknowledged 
in a 1987 interview.°© In short, the reforms are sacrific- 
ing harmony for efficiency. 


Public Opinion and Social Justice 


So far we have discussed only the views and posi- 
tions of Soviet officials and scholars. But, of Course, 
one needs also to explore the attitude regarding social 
justice of the general Soviet public, which has become 
increasingly vocal and feisty. The Gorbachev leader- 
ship has invited the public to speak out, and has en- 
couraged new public opinion research to allow the re- 
gime to gauge popular attitudes. In some cases, how- 
ever, especially on the issue of social justice, the public 
mood runs counter to the interests of the reformers. 

The role of public opinion research, like so much else 
in the Soviet Union, is undergoing dramatic change in 
the Gorbachev era. During most of the years of the So- 
viet regime, public opinion polling was seen as ‘‘a use- 
ful and auxiliary instrument of social management,’ 
and the leadership consistently resisted research that 
might reveal hostility to the system. During the “thaw” of 
the Khrushchev era, public opinion studies were per- 
mitted to explore a wider range of topics. But even then, 
according to Boris Grushin, a prominent public opinion 
researcher, social scientists were like ‘a scientific 
council for Genghis Khan” —public opinion research 
did not much influence the authorities, and in-depth, 
probing research was a dangerous enterprise.° After 
Nikita Knrushchev's removal in autumn 1964, scientific 
public opinion research generally withered away. 

Things have changed radically in recent years. Emi- 
gré Soviet sociologist Vladimir Shlapentokh has argued 
that “popular attitudes in the USSR can have an impor- 
tant impact in a period of crisis, when there is no unity at 
the apex of power, or when the leadership desperately 
needs the cooperation of the population,'’? All three 
conditions now pertain, and consequently, public opin- 
ion research has been given a stronger role than ever 
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before in Soviet history. A number of public opinion re- 
search centers have appeared, including the All-Union 
Center for the Study of Public Opinion, headed by the 
liberal and iconoclastic Tat'yana Zaslavskaya.*° 

Zaslavskaya has argued both for more honest and 
sophisticated sociological research and for greater at- 
tention by the authorities to the needs and voices of the 
public. She sees public apinion research as a tool that 
is both informational and political: one that is necessary 
for the development and implementation of new poli- 
cies. Management organs, she wrote in Pravda, 


greatly need full, accurate, and truthful information 
about the real state of affairs in any sphere of social 
life and the requirements, interests, values, and be- 
havior of social groups. .. . the light of sociological 
research must penetrate the remotest corners of pub- 
lic life, expose the accumulated dust, and stimulate 
the speediest possible cleaning up of our common 
house.*' 


What the public opinion surveys reveal, however, is 
not always pleasing to the reformers. Although Gorba- 
chev and his advisers appear to have won out in the 
policy and academic debate with “conservatives” on 
the need to temper commitment to social justice in the 
interest of economic reform and efficiency, the leader- 
ship finds opposition on such matters from the general 
public. 

In particular, ‘the strong strand of economic egalitar- 
ianism” detected by Western scholars of Soviet politi- 
cal culture** has proven to have great staying power. 
The Gorbachev leadership may have considered that 
such egalitarianism was part of the old system of incul- 


4°Up to now, Zaslavskaya’s group is the only organization conducting 
nationwide surveys in the USSR. The Center has conducted about two surveys 
per month through some 23 regional centers in all of the 15 republics. 
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cated values and would be dissipated in the new atmo- 
sphere of openness and democratization. Public opin- 
ion surveys reveal that this has not happened. 

A 1988 survey of Moscow residents, in asking how in- 
comes should be distributed, found fully 38 percent of 
those questioned agreeing with the proposition that 
“Society should strictly control incomes so that all its 
members live in approximately equal material condi- 
tions’ —a radically egalitarian point of view. A larger 
share of the sample (48 percent), felt that incomes 
should be distributed based on the quantity and quality 
of labor, but should not be “excessive.” In identifying 
various “types of political consciousness,’ the same 
survey found the proportion of the sample favoring a 
system that promoted social justice to be much higher 
(41) percent than that of those who favored a more 
pragmatic orientation (14 percent).4° Reformers intent 
on introducing Western-style pragmatism to the Soviet 
economy could find little comfort in these results. 

More surprising, a 1989 survey of the Soviet urban 
population found only 2.5 percent who viewed the Cur- 
rent distribution of incomes in Soviet society to be 
“just.” Almost two-thirds of the sample believed that dif- 
ferences in income had increased in the past two to © 
three years. And when asked “do you expect that pere- 
stroyka will make the distribution of incomes in society 
more just?” only 31 percent answered “yes”; 25 per- 
cent thought ‘‘no”; and 44 percent were not sure.** 

The “conservative” cast of public opinion is also evi- 
dent in attitudes regarding diverse forms of enterprise 
ownership. A national survey found that a majority of re- 
spondents (71—72 percent) supported collective own- 
ership and joint ventures, but only 31 percent favored 
private ownership.*° Even the new cooperatives (which 
are not based on private property) are widely distrust- 
ed. The 1989 urban sample mentioned above found 
only 25 percent approving of cooperatives, and 50 per- 
cent disapproving.*° 
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Gorbachev and other leaders are fully aware of these 
popular perceptions, and frequently voice frustration 
at “leveling” attitudes and the persistence of a “non- 
market psychology” in the population. Speaking to the 
Central Committee in early 1988, Gorbachev com- 
plained that “our understanding of social justice has 
been deformed.” If the leadership were to implement 
certain notions advocated in the press, he said, “we 
would have to take up a big iron and iron out all of our 
society. Everyone would have to fit the same pattern: 
the gifted person and the untalented, the conscientious 
worker and the loafer, the honest man and the thief.” He 
mentioned cases of productive workers who increased 
output by several hundred percent, but whose wages 
had grown by “only 50-100 percent.” But even such in- 
creases, too small from his point of view, cause people 
to complain and worry that they might lead to a “private- 
ownership mentality.”*” 

Although displeased by these popular attitudes, 
Gorbachev recognizes their power. At a Central Com- 
mittee meeting in late 1989, one participant repeated 
the argument of economist Vasiliy Selyunin that “in a 
month, the market would put everything in order.” Gor- 
bachev interrupted: 


| know but one thing. In two weeks this “market” 
would draw all the people into the streets and sweep 
away any government, however much it might vow fi- 
delity to its people.*® 


A closer look at the egalitarianism of at least some 
members of the Soviet public, however, reveals that the 
prospects for reform are not totally hopeless. There is 
some evidence that public concern with social justice 
issues is instrumental in nature, i.e., social justice is 
seen as a means of achieving a higher personal stan- 
dard of living. For example, a survey conducted in Len- 
ingrad city to determine how the populace evaluated 
various periods of Soviet history revealed that ‘the de- 
gree of improvement of the material situation” was giv- 


| en much greater weight than “the degree of justice in 


the differences in the material well-being of various 
strata” (see Table 1). 

The public is also ambivalent, even schizophrenic, 
about the role of the state in insuring social justice. In an 
urban survey on economic reform conducted in au- 
tumn 1989, 63 percent of the respondents agreed that 
the state should interfere ‘“‘as little as possible” in the 
distribution of incomes. At the same time, 85 percent 
thought that the state should “give more privileges to 
people with low incomes,” and 84 percent agreed that 
the state should guarantee to each person a minimum 
income. Almost half (48.9 percent) also felt that the 
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state “should not allow excessive differences between 
low and high incomes.” Sixty percent supported the 
rationing of scarce commodities, and only 5 percent 
favored flexible pricing.*? 

lf Soviet citizens feel some ambivalence about the 
economic reforms and the tension between egalitarian- 
ism and efficiency, they are categorically opposed to 
another element of inequality: elite privileges. Although 
Gorbachev and his advisers have addressed the issue, 
many feel that they have not moved forcefully enough. 
This issue may account in part for the popularity of Boris 
Yel'tsin, recently elected President of the Russian Re- 
public. Yel’tsin’s populism plays on the popular sense 
of egalitarianism, which is manifested both in concern 
for the poor and resentment against the rich. At the 27th 
Party Congress in 1986, Yel’tsin voiced complaints 
about privileges and “special goods for leaders” and 
asserted that “the criterion of social justice must always 
be the interests of the working class above all.”°° He re- 
vived these themes at the Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties in May 1989, wondering aloud ‘‘why are tens of mil- 
lions living below the poverty line while others are 
wallowing in luxury?’ ' 

These powerful themes find a sympathetic hearing 
among many citizens. After the May session of the leg- 
islature, the All-Union Center for Public Opinion Re- 
search conducted a poll containing questions about 
Yel'tsin’s proposal to transform the Fourth Division of 
the Ministry of Health (a special division for high party 
and state officials) into medical facilities for maternal 
and child care. Almost everyone agreed with this (75 
percent, in full; and 16 percent, mainly); only 2 percent 
disagreed.°* 

The popular sense of egalitarianism is linked to an 
underlying support for socialism, and considerable dis- 
trust of both capitalism and the entrepreneurial spirit. 
This basic support for socialism has been noted by so- 
ciologists and other observers both in the Soviet Union 
and in the West. It is due in part to the semi-successful 
propaganda that has led many Soviet citizens to sup- 
port “the key official values and beliefs.’°° But it is also 


47Pravda, Jan. 13, 1988, trans. in CDSP, Feb. 10, 1988, p. 3. 

48Pravda, Nov. 6, 1989. 

49A\|-Union Center for Public Opinion Research, “Attitude of the 
Population Toward Radical Economic Reform,” loc. cit. 

“Cited in Rogovin, loc. cit., pp. 34-35. 

*'Quoted in Aaron Trehub, “The Congress of People’s Deputies on 
Poverty,” Radio Liberty, Report on the USSR (Munich), June 16, 1989, p. 6. 

°2Qgonek (Moscow), No. 34, August 1989, pp. 2-3. The survey reported 
in Ogonek was based on asample of 2,100 people randomly selected from 47 
cities in most of the republics. 

°8See, for example, Connor, op. cit., esp. pp. 71-75 and 134-135; Gail 
Lapidus, “State and Society: Toward the Emergence of Civil Society in the 
Soviet Union,” in Bialer, op. cit., pp. 143-34; Shlapentokh, op. cit., esp. 
pp. 4, 124; and Medvedev, loc. cit., esp. pp. 11-12 and 16-17. 
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Table 1: Criteria Used by Soviet Citizens to Evaluate Historical Periods 


Percentage of respondents citing criterion, by educational level 


Criterion 


Higher education Secondary education Less than secondary 


The degree of improvement in the material situation ue 56 38 
The development of the economy of the country 60 36 23 
Degree of support for the personal incentive of the worker 52 38 31 
Degree of justice in the differences in the material well-being 

of various strata Zit 28 23 
The character of sacrifices required for development 26 20 21 
Rate of economic growth AS 25 21 
Degree of order, labor discipline in the country 16 19 33 
Hard to say 5) 25 32 


SOURCE: A March-June 1989 survey of Leningrad citizens by the Institute of Sociology. See B. Z. Doktorov, “Materials for A Summary Account on the Theme: 
Social and Economic Problems of Development of Large Cities,” presented at a Soviet-American Colloquium on Public Opinion, Moscow, December 1989. The 
survey was based on a mail canvass of 900 randomly selected Leningrad residents. They were asked to evaluate a range of historical periods from the New Eco- 
nomic Policy of the mid-1920’s on through collectivization to perestroyka. 


a result of the real success of the Soviet state in raising But even without the nationalities problem, Gorba- 
the standard of living and assuring most citizens a ba- | chev’s task is a big one. He must, essentially, reshape 
sic level of security, at least up to the 1970's. As Roy | the political culture of the population. As Samuel 
Medvedev has put it, “our country has achieved no | Barnes points out in a comparative study of politics and 
mean progress in the area of individual economic, cul- | culture, “culture suggests the ‘easy’ behavior. . . . cul- 
tural, and social rights that to all intents and purposes | tural patterns provide the routine, largely unexamined 
did not exist in tsarist Russia."°* From the point of | options followed by most people most of the time.’”>> 
view of many Soviet citizens, capitalism may produce | For most Soviet citizens, it was “easy” to accept the So- 
wealth, but it also requires hard work, brings uncertain- | viet welfare state, its centralized political structure, and 
ty and insecurity, and fosters inequality. Such percep- | the system's undemanding work ethic. In trying to alter 
tions pose a real obstacle to efforts of the reformers to | these patterns, the Gorbachev leadership will have to 
move the economy toward competition, market pricing, | disrupt the easy behavior of citizen compliance with 
and greater economic and social differentiation. them. The end result may be attractive, with more citi- 

lronically, the tendency of the public to look to the | zen participation and a higher standard of living, but 
State to ensure social justice carries within it the seeds | the transition period will be a difficult and wrenching 
of a solution to some of the reformers’ dilemmas. In the | one for both the society and the leadership. 
past, Soviet citizens largely accepted the centralized For now, Gorbachev's economic and political reforms 
role of the state and conceded politics to the authori- | do not attract a broad constituency. The only clear 
ties. The official ideology postulated equality and social | “winners,” to borrow from Peter Hauslohner’s analysis, 
welfare, and the citizens supported that. Now, howev- | are the professionals.°° In the working class, there may 
er, Gorbachev is reshaping the ideology, demanding 
hard work, legitimizing competition and differentiation, 
and giving credence to the market. If Soviet citizens (or, “Medvedey, loc. cit., pp. 11-12. Although popular trust in the party has 
at least, Russian ones) continue past patterns of ac- | been declining steadily over the last two years, in August 1990, some 38 
cepting the vision of the world proffered by their lead- | Percent of a group surveyed expressed full or partial confidence in the 

; organization (compared to 42 percent who did not). Data based on national 

ers, then eventually they might come around to Gorba- samples, and from the archives of the All-Union Center for Public Opinion 
chev's point of view, and be more accepting of these | Research. For a report of even higher levels of trust in the party, see Lev 


new concepts and ways of life. If they do not, the Gudkov and Yuriy Levada, “Who Is Ahead?" Ogonek, No. 25, June 1990, 
reforms will fail p. 1. Given the events of the last year, it is difficult to know whether to be 
a Bh surprised more by the decline or by the persistence of any support at all. 
These social and political obstacles to reform are, of °5"Politics and Culture,” a paper presented at the Hoover Institution, 
course, increasingly compounded and complicated by mais yisdiick vee a p. eR i PsaR CON Sar oo 
é , ¢ : eter Hauslohner, “Gorbachev's Social Contract,” Soviet Economy 
the Growing nationalities disputes and the step-by-step (Washington, DC), January-March 1987, p. 83. That support for reform only 
fragmentation of the Union. The task of bringing the | comes from those engaged in creative work, highly skilled specialists, and 


population over to the market will be no less difficult in hes eh He soe uae SaTeg Py a ak Novesve PeTUPaney 
: ? : Si F Ate restructuring. See Aleksey Ulyukayev, ‘Restructuring: o's For It an 
an environment of national conflict, political instability, Who's Against It?” Nedelya, May 2-8, 1988, trans. in CDSP, June 22, 1988, 


and the decay of central authority. pp. 18-19. 
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also be anew stratum of winners in those who capitalize 
on the new economic incentives and entrepreneurial 
possibilities, but probably not many workers see them- 
selves fitting into that category just yet. These constitu- 
encies are much too smail to sustain the reforms over a 
long period, especially given the regime's encourage- 
ment of democratization and grass-roots political activ- 
ity. Unless the state or the economy can generate some 
positive material benefits for the workers, the Kremlin is 
likely to confront many more of the kinds of strikes 
staged by miners in Siberia and Ukraine. Gorbachev 
has recognized this problem, telling the Central Com- 
mittee in January 1988 that “just two or three years will 
decide where restructuring is going.”°’ 


Political Justice or Market Justice? 


Gorbachev and the Soviet leadership face multiple 
dilemmas in the next two or three years. With democra- 
tization, perestroyka, and glasnost’, they have un- 
leashed social forces that will not be easy to control. 
Perhaps the most important problem is in managing, or 
satisfying, popular expectations. Since 1985, Gorba- 
chev has been pledging “radical reform” and even 
“revolutionary” changes in the Soviet Union. The re- 
forms he promotes are meant to move the Soviet Union 
to a higher plane of development. For most Soviet citi- 
zens, however, little has changed; indeed, in many 
cases, the situation has worsened. 

The basic problem for the Gorbachev leadership, 
then, becomes one of shifting popular expectations of 
justice from the political system to the marketplace, and 
then in getting the market to work. In a discussion of 
perceptions of justice in the United States, Robert Lane 
has argued that Americans prefer “market justice” to 
“political justice”; “they prefer the market's criteria of 
earned deserts to the polity’s criteria of equality and 
need, and believe that market procedures are more fair 
than political procedures.’°® If Gorbachev is going to 
| succeed in the Soviet Union, it would seem that he 
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would need to nudge the Soviet population, or a good 
part of it, toward such a preference for market justice. 

In the process, the Soviet state will reduce its com- 
mitment to satisfying the norms of social justice, by cut- 
ting back on its distributive role. This will put it in a 
dangerous position. The population as a whole has be- 
come increasingly dissatisfied with the political system, 
and with the heretofore meager results of economic pe- 
restroyka. Groups that profited from the old arrange- 
ments—unskilled workers, bureaucrats, and collec- 
tive-farm workers—are especially unhappy with the 
government. Meanwhile, the regime is also under fire 
from groups—skilled workers, the creative intelligen- 
tsia, some high-level managers, and industrious far- 
mers—that want more radical reforms in respect to 
property and politics. Hence, it is in danger of losing all 
of its constituencies, and therefore its legitimacy. 

Under Gorbachev's reforms, “justice” is increasingly 
to be achieved through hard work and commitment to 
quality. The burden will be more on the individual. This, 
of course, begins to sound like the free enterprise sys- 
tem that both Gorbachev and most Soviet citizens pro- 
fess not to want. The Gorbachev leadership remains 
committed to socialism, and the population remains 
somewhat egalitarian and supportive of the welfare 
state. This constitutes, then, the central dilemma facing 
the Soviet Union: how to create a more efficient society 
without sacrificing too much of the commitment to so- 
cial justice. The ideology of communism, the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet state, and the legitimacy of the re- 
gime have been based in large measure on the 
commitment to justice. The future of the regime, howev- 
er, depends on making the country more efficient, in 
terms of satisfying the material needs of its population 
and being competitive in the world market. 


°7M. Gorbachev, “Democratization Is the Essence of Restructuring and 
the Essence of Socialism,” Pravda, Jan. 13, 1988, trans. in CDSP, Feb. 10, 
1988, p. 4. 

®8| ane, loc. cit., p. 387. 


Hungary’s New Political Elites: 
Adaptation and Change, 1989-90 


Rudolf L. Tokes 


n March and April 1990, for the first time in 45 years, 

Hungary held free elections. In these elections, 

Hungarians voted out of power the communist gov- 
ernment and 90 percent of the communist-dominated 
legislature. Three parties—the Hungarian Democratic 
Forum (HDF), the Independent Smallholders’ Party 
(ISP), and the Christian Democratic People’s Party 
(CDPP)—formed the coalition government that took of- 
fice on May 25, 1990. The parliamentary opposition 
consists of the Alliance of Free Democrats (AFD), the 
Hungarian Socialist Party (HSP), the Federation of 
Young Democrats (FYD), and a small group of inde- 
pendent delegates. According to Hungary's revised 
constitution, popular sovereignty resides in the coun- 
try’s democratically-elected National Assembly. For 
this reason, the 386 members of the Hungarian legisla- 
ture may be seen as an important component of that 
country’s “new’”’ political elite. 

Another part of Hungary’s universe of political elites 
consists of the decision-makers and executives who 
staff the highest levels of government.' Since late May 
1990, several ministries and top government agencies 
have been reorganized, and the ruling coalition has 
made several hundred “political” appointments. But 
the ruling coalition has only begun to move representa- 
tives of the ‘new’ elite into central governmental institu- 
tions. Thus, the distribution of power within the govern- 
ment among the new, old, and holdover elites has not 
radically changed. 

This article will analyze the demographic and socio- 
political background of Hungary’s new political elite in 


Rudolf L. Tokés is Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Connecticut (Storrs). He is the author 
of numerous books and articles on Soviet, East Euro- 
pean, and Hungarian politics. 


the legislature and in the government. It will then focus 
on the place of the new parliamentary elites within the 
broader universe of Hungarian elites during the coun- 
try’s transition from post-communism to democracy.” 
Because the transition Is still in process, there are sub- 
stantial constraints on the scope and depth of inquiry 
one can make into the dynamics of Hungary’s elite poli- 
tics. Hence, this article is intended to be an interim re- 
port rather than a finished product. 


From Authoritarianism to Democracy 


The precise beginning of Hungary’s political trans- 


‘In addition to the political elite in parliament and the government, the 
Hungarian elite also embraces old and “holdover” elites at the center and a 
cluster of approximately 30,000 elected officials in local government. The 
members of the old elite include the extra-parliamentary political parties and 
electoral alliances under the leadership of still active political and social 
notables of the old regime; corporatist interest groups, such as the old/new 
Trade Union Federation and the successor organizations to the Young 
Communist League; the formal and informal “political action committees” of 
the old agricultural and heavy industry lobbies; amorphous clusters of 
third-echelon elites formally associated with the police, army, and Workers’ 
Guard; scattered fundamentalist Marxist-Leninist intelligentsia groups; 
and leaders of major religious denominations who had gotten along (some 
say, too well) with the old regime. 

Holdover elites include reappointed sub-cabinet and ministerial-level 
executives; top civil service appointees in the local and regional governments; 
leaders and top members of corporatist entities, such as the Academy of 
Sciences, the universities, and the associations of creative intellectuals and 
technocrats; executives, program managers, and senior editors in the 
media; military officers, field grade and above; the judiciary; professional 
associations in law, medicine, and engineering; and managers of 
industrial enterprises, state farms, and agricultural cooperatives who were 
appointed or dubiously elected. 

Of course, these categories overlap to some extent. Ultimately, what 
distinguishes the old from the holdover elites is the degree of their personal 
commitment to systemic change. Absolute proof of this commitment is 
unobtainable. 

*Rudolf L. Tékés, “From Post-Communism to Democracy: Politics, 

Parties, and the Elections of 1990 in Hungary,” /nterne Studien (Bonn), No. 18, 
Konrad Adenauer Stiftung, 1990. 


Former HSWP First Secretary Janos Kadar at a re- 
ception held on his 75th birthday on May 25, 1987. 


—L. Weber from Eastfoto. 


formation from an authoritarian to a democratic polity is 
difficult to establish. One can make a case for the 1956 
revolution, the inauguration of Janos Kadar’s policy of 
“he who is not against us is with us” in the early 1960's, 
the launching of the New Economic Mechanism (NEM) 
in 1968, the onset of the country’s economic collapse in 
the late 1970's, the holding of the first multi-candidate 
parliamentary elections in 1985, the ouster of Janos Ka- 
dar and his close associates from the Politburo of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party (HSWP) in May 
1988, the emergence of independent political parties in 
the winter of 1988-89, the HSWP’s consent to the es- 
tablishment of a pluralistic political system in February 
1989, the party’s surrender of its nomenk/atura author- 
ity in May 1989, or the HSWP’s demise in October 1989. 
Each may be seen as a milestone in the protracted de- 
cline of the profoundly illegitimate political regime that 
had been.imposed on the country by the Soviet Union in 
1947-48. 

Geopolitical factors played a decisive role in the 
shaping of Hungarian politics and elite behavior in the 
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last 40 years. Until the mid-1980's, the regime's polli- 
cies, the political incumbents’ ideologies, and Hun- 
gary’s institutional arrangements were hostage to the 
political, ideological, economic, and military prefer- 
ences of the Soviet Union. In addition, a number of ex- 
ternal events—the Prague Spring of 1968, the collapse 
of the Polish regime in the early 1980's, the ripple ef- 
fects of political succession crises in the USSR be- 
tween 1982 and 1985, and, above all, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s reform policies—have had a decisive effect on 
Hungarian domestic politics. 

How decisive is a matter of conjecture. Although the 
Hungarian regime had been “semi-sovereign’”’ in for- 
eign policy since 1985, direct Soviet interference in 
Hungarian domestic affairs probably continued until 
mid-September 1988, when Yegor Ligachev was de- 
moted from the de facto position of second secretary of 
the Soviet Communist party to secretary for agriculture. 
From then on, the old regime in Hungary had to face 
pressure from the domestic opposition on its own and 
salvage what it could from the political and economic 
wreckage of the Kadar regime. 

Two kinds of scholarly literature might be helpful fora 
better understanding of the transition to democracy in 
Eastern Europe in general and in Hungary in particular. 
The first consists of academic studies of the dynamics 
of the “transition from authoritarianism to democracy” 
in Latin America and Southern Europe over the last 10 
to 15 years. The second consists of the literature on po- 
litical succession, elite politics, and dissent in commu- 
nist states from 1953 to the late 1980's. 

Of the voluminous literature on processes of transi- 
tion to democracy, perhaps the best is Transition from 
Authoritarian Rule: Prospects for Democracy by Guil- 
lermo O’Donnell, Philippe C. Schmitter, Lawrence 
Whitehead, and several collaborators. This publica- 
tion offers a series of penetrating case studies on the 
dynamics of transition in individual countries. Each na- 
tional scenario has something to offer to the student of 
transitions in Eastern Europe. 

However, the real analytical payoff for a deeper un- 
derstanding of Hungary lies in O'Donnell and Schmit- 
ters conceptualization of what one might call the 
“metaprocesses” of the transition to democracy. Their 
classification of transition outcomes into a ‘transfer,’ 
“surrender,” or “overthrow” of the incumbents’ power 
cleanly dovetails with choices between a “change in 
the system” and a “change of the system” in Eastern 
Europe. Moreover, O’Donnell and Schmitter’s notion 
about a ‘second transition” toward the actual fulfillment 
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of formal democratic rights gained during a “first transi- 
tion” is highly suggestive and points to the open-ended 
nature of the democratization process both in Eastern 
Europe and in Latin America. 

The O’Donnell, Schmitter, and Whitehead volume 
points to key similarities between transition politics in 
right-wing authoritarian and post-totalitarian commu- 
nist polities. In both kinds of transitions, we find incum- 
bent political elites who work to shape the politics of the 
transition period. The state bureaucracy, the military, 
the secret police, the business community (the industri- 
al and agricultural policy lobbies in a mature commu- 
nist regime), and actual and nascent opposition parties 
(dissident groups in a communist context) are active in 
both cases. Moreover, in both cases one can speak of 
the influence of pressures for democratization from 
abroad, particularly from the United States and West- 
ern Europe. In the case of Eastern Europe, “benign 
neglect” by, or gentle pressures from, the Soviet Union 
has been a factor in the last year or so. 

However, three qualitative differences distinguish the 
transition politics of a “right-wing authoritarian” polity from 
that of a “communist,” albeit “post-totalitarian,” polity: 


e Communist regimes’ institutional and ideological 
penetration of society is much deeper than that of right- 
wing dictatorial regimes. 

e Key economic, social, and cultural elites in com- 
munist regimes have much less legally guaranteed or 
de facto autonomy than their counterparts in right-wing 
dictatorships. 

e Non-state actors (business and individuals) in 
communist regimes have little discretionary control 
over economic resources (liquid assets and property) 
and over the utilization of these resources for private 
purposes compared to their counterparts in right-wing 
dictatorships. 


Itis self-evident that not even in the darkest days of a 
rightist dictatorship are the citizens subjected, en 
masse, to compulsory political indoctrination under the 
threat of losing their jobs. And it is equally self-evident 
that in Latin America and Southern Europe, the Catholic 
Church, major industrialists and landowners, the mili- 
tary high command, and, to some degree, even certain 
corporatist entities (such as the universities) did enjoy a 
fair amount of immunity from state interference in their 
internal affairs. It is, however, the substantial autonomy 
of private property (occasional “populist” seizures of 
public utilities and key industrial plants notwithstand- 
ing) under right-wing authoritarian regimes and its legal 
protection from state interference that tend to undercut 
across-the-board comparisons between the group 
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politics and elite behavior in right-wing authoritarian 
systems and in communist political systems. 

The main analytical issue here is whether one might 
not consider the transition from authoritarianism to de- 
mocracy as part of a transition from a “traditional mar- 
ket” type of system toward a more modern capitalist 
economy and appropriate political “superstructure.” 
The flip side of this argument is to view communist revo- 
lutions and Marxist-Leninist regimes as symbols of 
drastic historical discontinuity, the movement out of 
which is seen not merely as a “transition,” but as a 
quantum leap to the partial restoration of the pre-com- 
munist status quo. 

Traditionally, with the exception of some apocalyptic 
scenarios that were dismissed as evidence of wishful 
thinking by emigrés and right-wing anti-communists, 
the study of communist elite politics and political suc- 
cession has dealt with “within-system” change. The 
subject of inquiry has been the interplay of key political 
personalities acting, at best, on behalf of ad hoc coali- 
tions of narrow elite constituencies within the ruling par- 
ty. As party-designated managers of the state’s materi- 
al and human resources, the specialist elites lacked 
direct leverage to affect strategic decisions and major 
policy outcomes. In any case, the central issue in this 
literature is to identify the sources of political change in 
communist politics. As Valerie Bunce put it: “In the fu- 
ture, as in the past, succession should function as a 
way to ‘tune’ the system, rather than to undermine it.”* 
Dissent in communist politics has been the subject of a 
large and still growing body of academic literature. 
Apart from descriptive accounts of the activities and 
ideas of dissident political actors, there have been two 
basic approaches to this phenomenon. The first might 
be called the “heroic-apologetic,” which dealt with dis- 
sent in historical, moral, and philosophical terms.° The 
second type of literature tended to view dissidents as 
political actors, their organized activities as a new kind 
of interest group politics, and their ideas as policy in- 
puts and alternative agendas for change in and of the 
system.® Neither type of literature on dissent gave 
enough credit to any communist leader for the kind of 


‘Valerie Bunce, Do New Leaders Make a Diffference? Executive 
Succession and Public Policy Under Capitalism and Socialism, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1981, p. 159. For a less systematic, but more 
up-to-date collection of studies on political succession in communist regimes, 
see Raymond C. Taras, Ed., Leadership in Communist States, Boston, 
Unwin & Hyman, 1989. 

“The approach of Russian émigrés and that of Peter Reddaway seems 
to fit this characterization. 

®Rudolf L. Tékés, “Dissent: Politics for Change in the USSR,” in Henry W. 
Morton and Rudolf L. Tékés, Eds., Soviet Society and Politics in the 1970's, 
New York, The Free Press, 1974, pp. 3-59; and Rudolf L. Tékés, “Human 
Rights and Political Change in Eastern Europe,” in Rudolf L. Tékés, Ed., 
Opposition in Eastern Europe, London, Macmillan, 1979, pp. 1-25. 
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ideological and political flexibility that Gorbachev, Wo)- 
ciech Jaruzelski, and Kadar’s successors displayed 
in their dealings with their non-communist political 
opponents. 

With these caveats in mind, it may be argued that the 
key to the reconstruction and better understanding of 
the Hungarian transition to democracy lies at the con- 
fluence of elite, leadership-succession, and dissident 
politics in communist states. Today's “new East Euro- 
pean elites” include both the ‘players’ and the 
“oawns” of yesterday's communist elite politics. How- 
ever, in addition to the already known and extensively 
examined “old” pre-transition actors, much of the new 
Hungarian, and arguably the new East European, elite 
is made up of hitherto politically passive and non-per- 
secuted middle-class professionals and intellectuals. 


Elite Formation in Hungary 


With few exceptions, today’s Hungarian elites were 
either born or came of age, received their formal edu- 
cation, and had their careers under communist auspic- 
es. They were participants in, as well as willing or reluc- 
tant objects of, an epic effort to build a new political 
system, to promote economic modernization, and to 
create a new socialist society. 

The communist party's priorities were informed by 
the primacy of politics in that they sought to realize two 
incompatible objectives: implementation of a Marxist- 
Leninist agenda of system-building and social transfor- 
mation and, at the same time, preserving the party's 
monopoly of power. At issue, to use Alfred Meyer's 
phrase, is the subsequent evolution of the regime's ini- 
tial “primitive accumulation of legitimacy,” which the 
party could not sustain beyond the early mobilization 
phase of its development. The gratification of popular 
desires for consumer goods, better housing, and im- 
proved quality of life under “existing socialism” called 
for remedial steps. The moment the regime, however 
hesitantly, embarked in the late 1960's and early 1970's 
on the path of economic reforms, the party unwittingly 
compromised the integrity of its ideology, upon which 
its political power rested. A new kind of legitimacy was 
needed, but this legitimacy could not be accommodat- 
ed within the confines of the regime’s Marxist-Leninist 
institutional structure. 

lt is unclear whether either Matyas Rakosi or Kadar 
were seriously committed to creating a “new socialist 
man” in Hungary. Yet, there is ample evidence that the 
regime assiduously promoted, well into the 1980's, its 
commitment to the shaping of a developed society 
managed by cadres with preferred socio-economic 
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backgrounds and demonstrated loyalty to the ruling 
party. The regime's 40-year record of kontraszelekcio 
(policies of personnel selection rewarding political loy- 
alty at the expense of expertise) and the penalizing of 
merit were the principal motivations behind the middle- 
class intelligentsia’s involvement in politics and its 
leadership role in hastening the demise of the Kadar re- 
gime. The regime's anti-intelligentsia biases took many 
forms, ranging from job discrimination and systematic 
underpayment of white-collar work to restricted access 
to top nomenklatura positions for educated members of 
society. Skills and expertise, though badly needed for 
the realization of the party's drive to modernize the 
country, were recognized, if at all, through a complex 
system of rewards based on clientelism, nepotism, and 
co-optation. 


Education and social mobility: winners and losers. 
The educational level of Hungarian society was quite 
low at the time of the communist takeover. For example, 
in 1949, 69.7 percent of the 15-29 age group had less 
than eight grades of formal education. Over its 40-year 
history, the communist regime's educational record 
has indeed been quite impressive. In 1980, of the 
15-29 age-group, 37.9 percent had completed at least 
eight grades; 30.7 percent, vocational high school; 
29.5 percent, academic high school, and 9.8 percent, 
university or college. In fact, of the total population un- 
der 30 in 1981, 46.1 percent were enrolled as full-time 
students in educational institutions ranging from kin- 
dergarten through university.’ 

From the very beginning, the Hungarian party sought 
to restructure the society in line with the regime’s devel- 
opmental goals and political-ideological objectives. 
The massive promotions to executive and managerial 
positions of 60,000 blue-collar workers in 1948 and of 
another 210,000 workers by the early 1980's were im- 
portant steps in the long process of creating a new rul- 
ing elite that was to be both “red” and “expert.”° 

The initial losers in the process of large-scale, politi- 
cally-directed social change between 1949 and 1954 
were the more than 300,000 families of entrepreneurs, 
small businessmen, farmers, and middle-class profes- 
sionals who were deprived of their property, jobs, and 
often their homes.? In dispensing this kind of “social 
justice,” the regime deliberately handicapped the life 
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prospects of at least 750,000 middle-class Hungar- 
ians, alienating them politically for decades to come. 
Nevertheless, numerous middle-class professionals 
and white-collar employees, particularly the technical 
and the scientific intelligentsia, managed to weather 
the Stalinist period with their jobs and social status 
intact. 


Social mobility under Kadar: opportunities and con- 
straints. The 1956 revolution was a major political-eco- 
nomic watershed that compelled the regime to attempt 
to gain some legitimacy in the eyes of the Hungarian 
people. Attempts to improve the economic lot of the 
people figured prominently in regime efforts to bolster 
its legitimacy. Toward this end, the party sought to de- 
velop a highly skilled labor force for industry, agricul- 
ture, science, education, trade, commerce, and public 
administration. The regime attempted to resolve the di- 
lemma of whether to seek modernization or political sta- 
bility by granting access to specialized higher educa- 
tion according to a never fully specified mix of criteria 
based on class background and talent. 

The Educational Reform Law of 1961 established a 
three-tier system of secondary education and two main 
tracks of higher education. At the age of 14 and upon 
the completion of the eighth grade, a student could 
continue at: (1) an academic high school; (2) a voca- 
tional—trade or commercial—high school; (3) an in- 
dustrial or agricultural vocational secondary school; or 
(4) stay at home and start working at the age of 16. 

Data relating student secondary school enrollment to 
the father’s occupation and educational background 
show that notwithstanding the massive promotion of 
blue-collar cadres into white-collar positions, each so- 
cial class continued to reproduce itself from generation 
to generation. Thus, 71.2 percent of students attending 
an academic high school came from families in which 
the father had a university education. Approximately 67 
percent of students attending an industrial or vocation- 
al secondary school came from families whose fathers 
were unskilled workers, and 57 percent came from fam- 
ilies whose fathers were semiskilled workers. More- 
over, the data also show that of the students who 
dropped out of Hungarian academic high schools— 
27.8 percent of the total (1961-62), 14.5 percent 
(1974-75), and 11.1 percent (1980—81)—as well as of 
the 20.8 percent, 16.7 percent, and 17.8 percent who 
left vocational trade or commercial schools in these 
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same years, most were children of working-class back- 
ground. '° A 1969 study on the academic achievement 
of grade-school children shows a full one-point differ- 
ence on ascale of 5 to 1 between the grade-point aver- 
age of children from white-collar families (4.2) and the 
grade-point average of children from unskilled manual 
worker families (3.2)."' 


Limits on status and income expectations. By the late 
1970's, 30 years of communist rule had been unable to 
overcome inherited disadvantages and to meet the “mo- 
bility expectations” of the very social strata (the urban 
and rural manual workers) in whose name the party ruled. 
Data developed by Rudolph Andorka and cited by Ta- 
mas Kolosi show that children (whether male or female) 
whose fathers were executives or other white-collar work- 
ers had a greater chance of attaining white-collar posi- 
tions than did the children of skilled, semiskilled, or un- 
skilled workers.'* The data point to a persistent gap 
between the top and the bottom layers of the society with 
respect to opportunities for upward mobility. 

The regime's failure to satisfy its core constituency’s 
status expectations coincided with its failure to satisfy 
the income expectations of white-collar workers and 
university graduates, particularly those of the under-30 
generation of young intellectuals. Income discrimina- 
tion against white-collar employees and university 
graduates took two forms.'? The first was the policy of 
ideologically-motivated income leveling, which kept 
the monthly incomes of “managers and other experts” 
(the latter category consisted of university and college 
graduates) and those of the skilled workers at a nearly 
identical level. The second was a policy of income dis- 
crimination based on age and educational back- 
ground. In a country where the salary of a medical 
school graduate took seven years to catch up with the 
wages of a semiskilled worker of his age group, there 
could be no societal consensus in support of the re- 
gime’s economic policies. The irony of these policies 
was that they victimized members of the occupational 
category on which the regime’s economic and political 
stability depended. In 1977, the salaries of 14 percent 
of the “upper industrial managers” were lower than 
the average salary nationwide. The corresponding fig- 
ure was 66 percent for those in “middle managerial” 
positions. '4 

Attitudes toward the regime’s income policies are 
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Table 1: Perspectives on Income Differences 
According to the Respondents’ Educational 
Background, 1974 


(in percent) 


Income differences Less than High 

should be: 8 years 8years school University 
Greater than at present 18 13 80 82 
The same as at present 63 16 14 fe) 
Less than at present 19 71 6 i) 
TOTAL 100 100 100 100 


SOURCE: Robert Angelusz and Judit Pataki, “Public Opinion on Income Differ- 
entials,” Radié és Televizid Szemle (Budapest), No. 4, 1975, p. 126. 


shown in Table 1. The table shows the wide gap be- 
tween the views of those with a high school and univer- 
sity education and those with eight years or less of 
schooling. Under these circumstances, the educated 
elites had three options to improve their economic con- 
ditions. They could enter the second economy by sub- 
stantially increasing their working hours; they could try 
to change the regime's policies by agreeing to be co- 
opted and working for desirable changes from within; 
or, failing to obtain results by these methods, they could 
work to change the regime itself. 


The new Hungarian middle class. The Hungarian re- 
gime’s decision in 1968 to embark on the path of eco- 
nomic reforms was motivated by short-term needs for 
political stability and economic progress, as well as by 
long-term needs to ensure the survival of the system. '° 
The opening of the second economy also helped pro- 
vide new opportunities for additional income and 
served as a Safety valve to accommodate middle-class 
demands for economic security and higher living stan- 
dards. Between 1970 and 1980, the number of white- 
collar employees in the Hungarian labor force in- 
creased by 27 percent. By 1980, 8.1 percent of all 
wage earners were university or college graduates, as 
were 27.6 percent of all white-collar employees. '® Be- 
cause of the magnitude of the changes in the occupa- 
tional structure and educational level of the wage-earn- 
ing population, a new “critical social mass” came into 
being in the 1970's. This, for want of a better term, may 
be called the new post-totalitarian Hungarian middle 
Class. 
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Most of these educated individuals of the new middle 
class are the sons and daughters of educated fathers 
who occupied white-collar positions. In terms of status, 
the traditional “privileged, less privileged, and under- 
privileged” hierarchical structure of Hungarian society 
was left largely intact. Status, however, conferred on 
non-party specialists neither commensurate income 
nor the capability to influence (inherently political) deci- 
sions affecting their jobs, occupational mobility, or their 
personal autonomy as professionals and citizens. Al- 
though less than one-third of the new graduates re- 
ceived their degree from elite (daytime university) pro- 
grams, '’ all diploma holders felt entitled to top white- 
collar positions in the economy, as well as to an 
“intellectual” life style in their private lives. These were 
unrealistic aspirations in the last decade of the Kadar 
regime and eventually undermined its stability. 

Given the intensity of frustrations over arrested social 
mobility and declining purchasing power, the large- 
scale exodus of educated people with marketable skills 
to the non-socialist market environment helped, at least 
for a time, relieve pressures on the regime for power- 
sharing with the new middle class. But another factor 
associated with the emergence of the second economy 
also tended to undermine the regime's social and politi- 
cal stability. The second economy's market-driven 
mechanisms limited access for those who did not have 
certain ‘convertible’ skills. Whereas 64 percent of the 
“upper intelligentsia” and the upper and middle eco- 
nomic managers were able to participate in various 
moonlighting activities, two important clusters of edu- 
cated elites were denied access to the second econo- 
my. The first were intellectuals in the humanities (teach- 
ers, free-lance professionals, journalists, etc.), many of 
whom turned up in 1988-89 as charter members of the 
new political parties. The second were members of the 
state bureaucracy, the party bureaucracy, the military, 
and the police, who had no legal opportunities to sup- 
plement their incomes.'® Thus handicapped, these 
cadres sought to overcome the discrepancy between 
their political power and their purchasing power 
through bribe-taking, extortion, and nepotistic money- 
making schemes in the second economy. 

The rise of a new entrepreneurial class was another 
unintended consequence of economic reforms. The 
new rich came from all segments of the society. Promi- 
nent among them were approximately 50,000 small 
craftsmen, the new rural “socialist entrepreneurs,” re- 
tail merchants, lawyers, foreign traders, and assorted 
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entertainers and professional athletes. '? Although they 
provided much-needed services and, as members of 
intra-enterprise work cooperatives, helped to over- 
come production shortfalls, these newly affluent people 
tended to destabilize the system in three ways. First, as 
conspicuous consumers of scarce goods, such as 
automobiles and new housing, they evoked the envy of 
the egalitarian majority of the society. Second, as ap- 
parent beneficiaries of otherwise unavailable official fa- 
vors (most often won through bribes and informal deals 
with the authorities), they helped to demoralize further 
the state bureaucracy. Finally, by example of their evi- 
dent success, they promoted private enterprise as a 
positive alternative to the bankrupt model of wage 
egalitarianism and central planning in Hungary. 


Life styles, consumption, and elite realignment. The 
new Hungarian middle class was a heterogeneous en- 
tity. Its cohesion hinged, to a large extent, on the suc- 
cessful routinization of interaction between the no- 


Inventor and entrepreneur Janos Petrenko (center) with 
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his team in his private workshop. 


—INTERFOTO MTI from Eastfoto. 


menklatura elite and the rapidly growing cluster of well- 
educated, middle-class people who called themselves 
the “intelligentsia.” Until the emergence of the new en- 
trepreneurial elites in the late 1970's, these two elites— 
one “in” and one “out” of power—had been the princi- 
pal players in Hungarian public life. 

The two elites’ level of material consumption differed 
in some important respects. Thus, 97.1 percent of the 
nomenklatura elite lived in high-quality housing, as did 
86.3 percent of the intelligentsia. However, 35.2 per- 
cent of the nomenklatura elite owned a Summer house, 
compared to 8.4 percent of the new middle class. 81.5 
percent of the nomenklatura elite owned an automobile 
as against 49.1 percent of the middle class.°° 


'8See Ivan Szelenyi, Socialist Entrepreneurs, Madison, WI, University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1988. 

2°Agnes Utassi, “Life Styles, Demand Levels, and the Hungarian Elite,” 
in R. Andorka and T. Kolosi, Eds., Stratification and Inequalities, Budapest, 
Institute of Social Sciences, 1984, pp. 152ff. 


But comparisons of the two patterns of consumption 
are misleading in that they fail to account for the enor- 
mous differences in the power wielded by members of 
the two elites. By power one understands not only the 
top political elites’ monopoly over the coercive re- 
sources of the state, but also their exclusive authority to 
allocate, by voluntaristic ideological criteria, the eco- 
nomic and cultural resources of the state. 

The Hungarian regime's policies of resource alloca- 
tion tended to favor urban and carefully targeted pro- 
vincial investment projects. With the arrival of the pro- 
vincial entrepreneurs and, more to the point, upon their 
rapid interpenetration with the regional political elites, 
the entrepreneurs began to demand discretionary cen- 
tral allocations plus greater local autonomy in the man- 
agement of these resources. Thus, although Hungary's 
middle-class “green lobby” (state and cooperative 
farm executives, officials from the agro-industries and 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and members of the rural ap- 
paratus) was exceptionally strong by East European 
standards, it never managed to secure an adequate 
slice of the central investment pie for provincial infra- 
structural development, particularly funds earmarked 
for educational, cultural, and health facilities. The visi- 
ble success of the new entrepreneurial elites and their 
interpenetration with regional political elites tended to 
exacerbate the middle-class intelligentsia’s status in- 
security and drove anew wedge between it and the po- 
litical incumbents. Therefore, in terms of the NEM's im- 
pact on status and incomes, the regime unwittingly 
compromised chances for the orderly co-optation of 
the intelligentsia into the ruling elite. 

Much of this intra-elite competitive interaction and 
the emergence of various interest groups making 
claims on the political incumbents may be seen as par- 
tial evidence for the birth of a new context for societal 
interaction and enhanced political self-awareness in 
Hungary. Political scientist Csaba Gombar called the 
outcome a politically differentiated (tago/t) society in 
which latent, but distinct, group interests could not find 
political expression or benefit from equitable interest 
adjudication by the powers that be.*' Sociologist 
Elemér Hankiss called it the “second society’—the so- 
cial analogue of the second, or unofficial, economy. 
The term denoted the process of social re-stratification 
taking place partly within and partly outside of Hun- 
gary’s first, or “official,” society.°* 

The second society amounts to, or approximates, 
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civil society. Civil society, even in nascent form, posed 
a challenge to the legitimacy of the post-totalitarian po- 
litical system.?° The regime could either accommodate 
or resist the autonomist aspirations of the new Hungar- 
ian middle class. Had accommodation been the cho- 
sen strategy, it would have taken the form of controlled 
change of institutions and leadership sometime be- 
tween 1978 and 1982. 

Instead, in his last 10 years in power, Kadar opted for a 
policy of piecemeal concessions and protracted “house- 
to-house” rearguard action to postpone the day of 
reckoning with the new social forces (whose time even- 
tually came in 1988) and to protect the old elite. We now 
turn to an analysis of that old elite—the nomenklatura. 


The Rise and Fall of the Old Elite 


Between 1948 and June 1988, a self-perpetuating 
oligarchy of 101 communist politicians ruled Hunga- 
ry.°4 These people were members of the party’s Polit- 
buro, Secretariat, and the short-lived Organizational 
Bureau, or “Orgburo.” These leaders shaped cadre 
policies and exercised hands-on control over all key 
personnel decisions. These critically important and vig- 
orously exercised leadership prerogatives helped de- 
fine the commanding heights of political, economic, 
and ideological power, and the authority of each office- 
holder in the chain of command; and set policies for the 
recruitment, co-optation, and general circulation of top 
elites in Hungary. 


Leadership: from professional revolutionaries to co- 
opted experts. The Hungarian sociologist Istvan Sza- 
kadat proposed the following typology of the 101 top 
communist leaders.*° 


e professional revolutionary, Muscovite; 
professional revolutionary, native; 

e underground or resistance veteran; 
forty-fiver (as in 1945); 

e social democrat; 

career apparatchik; 

e co-opted expert. 


The terms denote the nature of these actors’ formative 
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political experiences, and their order indicates the 
rough chronological sequence in which each type 
came to power. 

Since 1945, the Hungarian party has been led by a 
Muscovite (Matyas Rakosi, 1945-56), a native (Janos 
Kadar, 1956-88), a career apparatchik (Karoly Grosz, 
1988-90), a social democrat (Rezs6 Nyers, leader of 
the HSP, 1989-90), and a career apparatchik, (Gyula 
Thurmer, leader of the HSWP, December 1989-1990). 
Except for the last two, each “first,” or “general” secre- 
tary played a decisive role in selecting his close asso- 
ciates and defining general cadre policies. 

Under Rakosi, professional revolutionaries dominat- 
ed the Politburo and the Secretariat. When the “na- 
tives” were purged in 1949-50, selected underground 
veterans and forty-fivers were brought into the leader- 
ship. Under Kadar, the natives made a comeback—as 
did the social democrats, some forty-fivers and, for a 
time, even some Muscovites. In the early 1970's, career 
apparatchiks made their appearance, but the Kadar- 
led Politburo gerontocracy kept them in the wings until 
1987. Once in the Politburo, it took less than a year for 
the younger career apparatchiks and the co-opted ex- 
perts to oust the ‘““mummies’’—the professional revolu- 
tionaries, forty-fivers, and remaining underground 
veterans—at the Third Party Conference in May 1988. 

Each of these leadership types entailed idiosyncratic 
preferences with respect to cadre policies. But they all 
preferred recruiting politically reliable and, at best, 
marginally qualified subordinates at all levels of the 
party hierarchy.”© Those with the best record of loyalty 
to the top were rewarded with extremely long job ten- 
ure. For reasons of their own, neither Rakosi, who was a 
university graduate, nor Kadar, who completed eight 
grades, recruited highly educated cadres for key leaa- 
ership positions. Indeed, of the 101 top cadres, about 
50 percent had a formal education of 10 grades or less.°” 

Although the educational level of the very top party 
elite sharply improved in the 1970's, it is well to keep in 
mind that, as the sociologist Andras Nyir6 put it, “be- 
tween 1956 and 1985 Hungary's economy was run by a 
mechanic (Jen6d Fock), a sixth-grade dropout (Sandor 
Gaspar), a typesetter (Rezs6 Nyers), a butcher (Karoly 
Németh), and a bricklayer (Ferenc Havasi).” They 
were, at one time or another (Gaspar for 24 years), all 
members of the Kadar Politburo.7° 


2©See Agnes Sagvari, Mert Nem Hallgathatok (| Cannot Remain Silent), 
Budapest, Magyar Hirlap Konyvek, 1989; and Emil Kimmel, Végjatek a Fehér 
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However, the glacial progression of elite turnover at 
the top and the visible leadership positions occupied 
by “mechanics” and “bricklayers’” tended to obscure 
the emergence and growing influence of co-opted 
young economic, media, and cultural experts. Miklos 
Németh, Karoly Grosz, and Imre Pozsgay entered the 
Central Committee apparatus in 1970-72. The transfor- 
mation of these conformist young apparatchiks into be- 
hind-the-scenes power brokers was a complex pro- 
cess and is a matter that requires the further analysis of 
Kadar's personnel decisions over his last 15 years at 
the helm.?9 


Nomenklatura: quantitative dimensions. Recently 
published secret party documents shed new light on 
the hierarchy and spheres of decision-making authority 
in HSWP cadre matters.°° Between early 1957 and May 
1989, the Politburo issued 13 secret directives on the 
management of the nomenklatura system. Personnel 
decisions were made, in descending order, by the 
Central Committee, the Politburo, the Secretariat, the 
seven functional departments of the Secretariat, the ex- 
ecutive committees of the 19 county party organiza- 
tions and those of five cities with county status, and the 
party committees of large enterprises, smaller towns, 
villages, and the local party organizations. The no- 
menklatura system had control over approximately 
460,000 positions, or one-ninth of all jobs in Hungary. 

In the late 1960's, the local party organizations had 
jurisdiction over 360,000 jobs, while the middle-level 
party committees controlled an additional 90,000 ‘“mid- 
range” positions. The majority of personnel decisions 
made at the local and middle levels affected mainly 
non-party people, most of whom were unaware of the 
existence of the nomenklatura system. 

Personnel decisions made at the party center affect- 
ed the 5,000—7,500 positions in the party; central and 
regional government administration; mass organiza- 
tions; scientific, cultural, and educational institutions; 
and the media.*' The ministries of defense, internal af- 
fairs, and foreign affairs were managed directly, under 
the Politburo’s supervision, by the responsible line sec- 
retaries of the Central Committee. The latter body had, 
by way of “election,” “appointment” and “advisory 
opinion,’ jurisdiction over the top 200 nomenklatura po- 
sitions. The Politburo made relatively few (about 50) di- 
rect appointments, but submitted advisory opinions on 
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approximately 800 positions in more than 20 job cate- 
gories. As a collective body, the Secretariat was autho- 
rized to make about 1,500 appointments and the indi- 
vidual secretaries rendered advisory opinions on 
another 1,000 positions. Finally, the seven functional 
Central Committee departments were empowered to 
issue advisory opinions on the filling of more than 1,000 
additional positions. 


The Hungarian nomenklatura system: assets and li- 
abilities. The HSWP was a mass, rather than a cadre 
party. With a 1987 membership of 860,000, or 13 per- 
cent of Hungary's adult population, the HSWP as a 
whole was more of a “rearguard” than a “vanguard.” 
Hence, to lead effectively, indeed to lead at all, the par- 
ty was compelled to rely on the nomenklatura to man- 
age and help legitimate the political system. In opera- 
tional terms, the sole raison d’étre of the nomenkiatura 
system was the preservation of the party's influence 
over the strategic and functional elites of the society. 

From the incumbents’ perspective, the system was 
necessary to regulate and enhance elite cohesion 
through the institutionalization of patterns of hierarchi- 
cal dependency and inequality of power. Rank was de- 
termined by one’s designated place in the decision- 
making hierarchy, and by access to the political center 
and to differentiated rewards of prestige and material 
benefits.°* Inequality was also gauged by the degree of 
personal immunity from police and judicial authority. 
According to the 1971 Politburo nomenklatura direc- 
tives, “all matters arising from the discharge of official 
responsibilities” by members of the party apparatus 
were ‘to be adjudicated by the Politburo.” Exemption 
from the legal consequences of violations of civil and 
criminal laws (ranging from homicide to traffic viola- 
tions) of the party apparatchiks was, on a case-by-case 
basis, also extended to nomenklatura notables outside 
the party apparatus. Access to one of the five restricted 
telephone networks, appointments to expert advisory 
bodies attached to the HSWP Central Committee or to 
county party committees, and preferential access to 
high-quality housing were also tangible evidence of 
one’s standing in the hierarchy. 

Interaction between the party apparatus and the no- 
menklatura specialized elites was governed by very 
complex situational dynamics. Hungarian political 
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page booklet, Utmutat6 a Kézponti Partszervek Hatask6érébe Tartozok és 
Eegyes Tomegszervezeti Funkcidkat Betoltok Személyi Adatainak 
Egységes Besorolasahoz, Osszesitéséhez és Gépi Feldolgozasahoz (Guide 
for the Systematization and Machine Readability of Personal Information 
on Individuals Who Belong to the Central Party Organs’ Nomenklatura 
Authority), Budapest, 1978. 
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economist Maria Csanadi’s study of the Hungarian 
“oarty-state interlocking directorate” presents data on 
the impenetrable maze of power relationships within 
the ruling hierarchy.°° The rigidity of the centralized 
command structure and vertical information flows was 
attenuated by informal ‘feedback loops” and ad hoc 
bargaining relationships among actors at different lev- 
els of the elite hierarchy. Improvised efforts at interest 
reconciliation among the elites seemed to work up to a 
point and helped the system to stay afloat. 

However, because the entire decision-making sys- 
tem was but an aggregate of constantly changing and 
inherently unstable bargaining relationships, none of 
the participants had a clear sense of their precise deci- 
sion-making authority at any given time. The result was 
role ambiguity and the tendency for making excessive- 
ly cautious use of one’s nominal administrative powers. 
Underutilized managerial prerogatives led to sub-opti- 
mal performance both on the individual and on the sys- 
temic level. 

When mediocre performance becomes a pervasive 
characteristic of the system, nomenk/atura, both as a 
command structure and as an integrative device to fos- 
ter elite cohesion, loses its underlying rationale. In addi- 
tion, fear of a recurrence of the events of 1956—the 
source of the apparatus’s and the specialized elites’ 
mutual interest in the cohesion of the system—dimin- 
ished considerably by the early 1980's. Desire to avoid 
the outcomes that occurred in Czechoslovakia in 1968 
and in Poland in 1980-81 reduced Kadar’s options for 
crisis-management to that of “escaping forward” by 
means of token reforms and grudging accommodation 
of elite pressures for change. 

Two kinds of party and specialist elite strategies for 
economic and political reform eventually emerged from 
the combination of the regime's defensive posture and 
the country’s mounting economic difficulties. The young- 
er members of the party apparatus no longer viewed 
the ability of the regime simply to “muddle through” as 
sufficient proof of the party's adequacy as a system 
manager. Therefore, they began developing scenarios 
for the peaceful*transformation of the party from that 
of a hands-on facilitator of desired policy outcomes to 
that of an indirect “hegemonic” overseer of needed 
changes. Hungary's faltering reform process also in- 
spired the non-party intelligentsia to develop another, 
more radical agenda. Many of them, particularly the 
economists, the sociologists, and a few emboldened 
technocrats, chose to “go public’—most often with pol- 


334ria Csanadi, “Party-State Interlocking Directorate: Economic and 
Political Decision Making in Hungary,” unpublished paper, March 1989. 
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icy proposals which they had submitted to the senior 
party apparatus, but which had been rejected at the 
top. 

Well before Gorbachev came to power in Moscow, a 
native brand of glasnost’—reform proposals appearing 
in samizdat and elite journals—emerged in Hungary. 
This discussion of policy options quickly helped politi- 
cize and recruit two elite constituencies that were previ- 
ously silent and unrepresented—the young intellectu- 
als (mainly university students) and the intelligentsia 
living and working in provincial cities, small towns, and 
villages. The shared sense of powerlessness, alien- 
ation from the local power elites, and growing self- 
awareness of both groups motivated their involvement 
in politics. Neither the existing nomenklatura system 
nor the spurious structure of interest aggregation and 
interest articulation discussed above could accommo- 
date these constituencies’ demands for political partic- 
ipation and substantive involvement in decisions af- 
fecting their future. 


Cadre politics: reds or experts. The most puzzling 
aspect of the process of transition in 1988-90 was the 
virtual absence of overt, or much covert, resistance by 
the party apparatus. After all, it was the party's Praetori- 
an Guard that had the most to lose from the regime's 
collapse. Clearly, things must have changed since 
1957, when the apparatchiks were busy rounding up 
and hanging suspected “counterrevolutionaries,” or 
even since the early 1970's, when they put the econom- 
ic reforms “on hold” for several years. In 1989, the ap- 
paratchiks abandoned, en masse, the sinking ship of 
the party-state. 

The key to an explanation of the apparatus’s transfor- 
mation from militant orthodoxy to a pragmatic accep- 
tance of economic and political reforms seems to lie in 
the Kadar leadership's schizophrenic response in the 
mid-1970's to the early signs of Hungary’s economic 
difficulties. At this time, the Politburo began to hand 
over gradually all but its formal decision-making pow- 
ers to the party’s financial and economic experts and, 
through them, to the state bureaucracy. From the early 
1980's on, the Politburo became a hostage to the 
state’s financial, planning, and agro-industrial bu- 
reaucracies. Thus, it was the party’s lukewarmly pro- 
reform bankers and reform economists who, as govern- 
ment officials, made strategic decisions affecting in- 
vestments, foreign indebtedness, and living standards. 

To counter the experts’ growing influence, the Polit- 
buro accelerated the co-optation of blue-collar workers 
into key positions in an effort to immunize the party ap- 
paratus against the ideological disease spread by ‘the 
intellectuals.” Cadre recruitment policies favoring 
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quickly retrained manual laborers were desperate and 
politically self-defeating measures to preserve party 
control of the commanding heights of power in Hunga- 
ry. Moreover, the deliberate downgrading of expertise 
in favor of orthodox ideological criteria violated the re- 
gime’s stated cadre policy, which called for a “bal- 
anced mix” of formal education, personality attributes, 
and political reliability. 

Until recently, documentary evidence on HSWP cad- 
re policies, particularly on the demographic break- 
down, socio-economic background, educational quali- 
fications, and territorial distribution of the party 
apparatus, was impossible to obtain. However, with the 
help of empirical data unearthed by Professor Ferenc 
Gazso of the Budapest University for Economics and 
the Social Sciences (formerly Karl Marx University) and 
his associates on the top 6,000 officials in the party and 
state bureaucracies in the 1980's, one can provide at 
least a partial explanation for the Hungarian party elite’s 
paradoxical behavior during the transition period.** 

The preliminary findings of this study may be summa- 
rized in the form of six propositions: 


e With respect to social background, there were im- 
portant differences between the party apparatus and 
the ‘specialist intelligentsia.” About 86 percent of the 
apparatus came from blue-collar industrial-agricultural 
backgrounds, as opposed to 39 percent of the national 
sample of the (party and non-party) intelligentsia. 

e The party preferred to recruit offspring of workers 
and peasants into the cadre elite. This recruitment poli- 
cy remained in force until 1989. 

e As aconsequence of recruitment policies favoring 
workers and peasants, an ‘educational deficit” was a 
shared characteristic of the apparatus. To overcome 
educational disadvantages, more than one-half of the 
apparatus enrolled in evening and correspondence 
programs at universities and colleges. The rest either 
attended party-sponsored ideological training pro- 
grams or remained content with their elementary or 
high school educational credentials. 

e The apparatus was chronically deficient in the pro- 
fessional skills that are necessary for the effective su- 
pervision of the state’s administrative, economic, and 
cultural bureaucracies. Moreover, as shown in Table 2, 
the distribution of specialized professional skills within 
the apparatus failed, by a wide margin, to match those 


of the non-party specialists working under the ap- 


44Ferenc Gazs6o, “Certain Sociological Characteristics of the Cadre 
Bureaucracy,” unpublished manuscript, 1990. For an abbreviated version, 
see Ferenc Gazs6, “The Upper 6,000,” Népszabadsag (Budapest) July 7, 
1990. See also Mihaly Bihari, “The Cadre Bureaucracy,” Népszabadsag, 
July 7, 1990. 


Table 2: The Hungarian Party Cadre Elite 
and the Hungarian Intelligentsia, 
According to Social Background, 1980 


(in percent) 


Cadre elite Intelligentsia 

Social background (n=5,600 +/-) (n=natl. rep. sample) 
Intellectual 5 32 
Mid-level white collar 6 28 
Worker 63 30 
Agricultural manual PB) g 
Small tradesman, small 

merchant 2 1 
Other 1 — 
TOTAL 100 100 


SOURCE: Ferenc Gazs6o, “Certain Sociological Characteristics of the Cadre 
Bureaucracy,” unpublished manuscript, 1990, p. 9. 


paratus’s direct or indirect political oversight. 

e The uneven distribution of higher educational cre- 
dentials, scientific degrees, foreign-language skills, 
and professional job experience among members of 
the central, Budapest municipal, and county appara- 
tuses weakened the party’s control of the economy and 
government administration at the local and the regional 
levels. With respect to “convertible skills,” i.e., the 
transferability of one’s educational and job credentials 
to positions outside the apparatus, an extremely high 
percentage of the apparatus had no “marketable” 
skills, and hence could depend only on the party for 
their livelinood. However, many took the “middle-man- 
agement” option by “parachuting” into the non-party 
sector. The obvious consequences were the creation of 
new obstacles to the career advancement of non-party 
professionals and the swelling of the ranks of unquali- 
fied managers in Hungarian industry and agriculture. 

e Theupper state bureaucrats and the party appara- 
tus disagreed over the prospects for economic and po- 
litical reforms and the possibility of systemic change. 


| The most important factors explaining these disagree- 


ments were the professional qualifications and convert- 
ibility of skills possessed by the former, which had the 
ability to adapt to and benefit from even the most radi- 
cal changes, including the move from one-party rule to 
a multiparty system. The apparatus’s choices were 
more limited, although many of its members did enter 
mid-level management in 1989-90. 


Professor Gazso’s data also indicate that the no- 
menklatura in the state sector underwent drastic 
changes in the 1980's. Whereas in the preceding de- 
cade, the turnover of top state personnel (ministers, 
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deputy ministers, secretaries of state, heads and depu- 
ty heads of main departments) was 9.3 percent, the 
turnover at this level was 22 percent between 1980 and 
1984 and an astonishing 53 percent between 1984 and 
1988. One could say, to quote Gazsé, that the special- 
ist intelligentsia “occupied a sinking ship.’”%° They cer- 
tainly did, but mainly because they were allowed to do 
so by the aging, unskilled, and psychologically para- 
lyzed party apparatus. 

With the formal abandonment of the party's nomen- 
klatura authority on May 8, 1989, the HSWP Central 
Committee terminated the party apparatus’s rule in Hun- 
gary. As a consequence, the nomenklatura elite disinte- 
grated into its component units. Each of these had a 
stake in the outcome of Hungary's transition to democra- 
cy, but it was mainly the top government bureaucrats un- 
der Prime Minister Mikl6s Németh and the party’s reform 
wing led by Imre Pozsgay who had the opportunity and 
the requisite skills to survive the process and adapt to a 
new political environment. The managerial elite—itself a 
heterogeneous cluster of old-line industrial and agricul- 
tural executives and aggressive free market entrepre- 
neurs—withdrew from the political arena to await the out- 
come of the transition process. 

The split in the HSWP that was begun by its “Reform 
Circles” beginning in late 1988 succeeded in putting 
an end to the party apparatus by the middle of 1989. In 
October 1989, the survivors joined the new Hungarian 
Socialist Party, and others retired from public life into 
well-deserved oblivion. By process of elimination, two 
politically viable elites remained in Hungary in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1989. With some oversimplification, 
these may be called the reform intelligentsia “in” power 
and the reform intelligentsia “not yet in” power. 


The New Hungarian Political Elites 


In 1985, Hungarian voters chose a new parliament in 
the first multi-candidate elections since the late 1940's. 
instituting electoral competition was a regime effort to 
counteract political passivity and to infuse the mori- 
bund National Assembly with the new blood of political- 
ly alert elites from the lower levels of the nomenklatura. 
The elections had also been planned as an exercise in 
the controlled mobilization of the voting public, as well 
as an orderly process of co-opting politically under- 
represented elites into the central nomenklatura. 

The party was particularly interested in securing the 
nomination and the election of young professionals, 


35Gazs6, “Certain Sociological Characteristics,” p. 22. 
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women, and well-regarded non-party members. It as- 
sumed that by sending a large contingent of managers 
into the National Assembly it could build up the image 
of that body as an “expert” policy advisory group to the 
regime. To secure the desired results, the regime put 
up candidates with nearly identical backgrounds with 
respect to age, sex, occupation, and social status in 
104 of the 352 voting districts.°° Elsewhere, the official- 
ly endorsed nominees had been selected by the county 
party organizations from among the regional nomen- 
klatura elites. 

Contrary to the party’s expectations, the pre-election 
nominating meetings yielded 280 spontaneously nomi- 
nated candidates in 165 electoral districts.°” Of these 
insurgents, 20 won seats in the parliament.°° Most of 
the independent candidacies were successful in those 
districts where the regime insisted on “look-alike” can- 
didates (especially manual workers and women) or 
where the “favorite sons” of small communities com- 
peted with one another without regard to the county ap- 
paratus’s preferences. 

In the elections, voters tended to favor middle-aged 
males who were university- or college-educated man- 
agers and professionals,°? and regional nomenklatura 
elites—party members and non-members alike.*° In 
retrospect, itis clear that as elected parliamentary dep- 
uties, the managerial elite—the party's designated po- 
litical choice to satisfy popular expectations for more 
effective representation of local interests in the legisla- 
ture—failed to deliver on the regime’s campaign 
pledge of prosperity and economic reforms. Thus, by 
1986-87, the regime had no choice but to come to 
terms with the reform intelligentsia ‘not yet in” 
power—the only politically untarnished elite with the 
capacity to attract popular support. 

By the end of 1988, the reform intelligentsia “not yet 
in” power could be divided into two categories. One 
consisted of nationally prominent, but politically power- 
less, members of the Budapest intelligentsia. These in- 
cluded well-known writers, academic intellectuals, and 
non-conformist technocrats. This group perceived it- 
self as the country’s morally uncompromised “natural 
leader.” As the opportunity arose, it organized itself into 
civic pressure groups and political parties. The second 
cluster of politically eligible and mobilizable elites con- 
sisted of traditional local and regional non-political au- 
thority figures, such as leading intellectuals, physi- 
cians, lawyers, teachers, successful entrepreneurs, 
and other notables. These community leaders were 
widely perceived as authentic spokesmen for the inter- 
ests of towns and villages against the regime's local po- 
litical machines. From early 1989 on, they were the first 
to establish and lead the local branches of the top half 
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dozen newly formed democratic parties in Hungary. 


Political transition: ‘‘transplacement” or a conspiracy 
of the intellectuals? The elections of March-April 1990 
marked the end of an arduous process of a negotiated 
transfer of power from the old elites to 386 freely elect- 
ed members of the Hungarian parliament. The recon- 
struction of this process and the evaluation of its results 
must begin by sorting out whether what transpired in 
Hungary ought to be characterized as “transforma- 
tion,” “replacement,” or “transplacement.” These 
terms are Samuel P. Huntington’s and refer to three 
kinds of transition outcomes in Latin America, Southern 
Europe, East Asia, and Eastern Europe.*' 

“Transformation” denotes democratization at the ini- 
tiative of “reformers in government”; “replacement” is 
the collapse of the authoritarian regime and its sup- 
planting by the opposition; and, finally, “transplace- 
ment” denotes a change of regime that is the “joint 
product of government and opposition groups.” All 
three of Huntington’s categories shed some light on 
Hungary’s transition, but none can fully account for it. 
The first several initiatives for radical “transformation” 
came from the democratic opposition and the non-par- 
ty intelligentsia, not from the “reformers in govern- | 
ment.’*? Moreover, as will be shown below, although 
the original objective of the National Roundtable nego- 
tiations held in summer 1989 was the transplacement of 
the regime, eight months later this deal was rejected by 
the electorate, which overthrew (or “replaced”’) the old 
regime by a resounding margin at the ballot box. | 

What is at issue here is not the label that we might at- 
tach to the results of the Hungarian transition but the 
way in which the deputies of Hungary’s six parliamenta- 
ry parties might interpret and act upon: (1) their respec- 
tive “pacts” and informal understandings with one an- 
other and with the old regime’s reform elites; and (2) 
their perception of the nature of their respective elector- 


36\stvan Kukorelli, /gy Valasztottunk (This ls How We Voted), Budapest, 
Department of Political Science, ELTE, 1988, p. 104. 
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38Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty, Hungarian Situation Report 
(Munich), Aug. 7, 1985, p. 27. 

39Of the 767 parliamentary candidates, 424 were either top or middle- 
level managers. Hungarian samizdat, 1985. 

49lstvan Kukorelli, Az Orszaggylilési Képviselok Jogallasa (The Legal 
Status of the Parliamentary Delegates), Budapest, KJK, 1989, p. 215. 

41Samuel P. Huntington, ‘Democratization and Security in Eastern 
Europe,” in Peter Volten; Ed., Uncertain Futures: Eastern Europe and 
Democracy, New York, Institute for East-West Security Studies, 1990, 
p. 41. 

42See Zoltan Bird, Istvan Csurka, and Lajos Fur, Eds., “Hungary's 
Chances," (a transcript of the Lakitelek conference of Sept. 27, 1987), 
samizdat, 1988; Janos Kis, et al, “Social Contract,” Beszé/6 (samizdat), 
June 1987; and Laszlé Antal, et al, Eds., Fordulat és Reform, 1986 (Turnabout 
and Reform, 1986), samizdat, 1987. 
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al mandate from the voters who brought them to power 
in May 1990. 

Although the full details have yet to emerge, we know 
that well before the summer of 1989, leaders of the 
HSWP and the major opposition parties participated in 
a series of semi-clandestine meetings and confer- 
ences about ideologies, reform options, and methods 
of interaction with pro-reform politicians of the old re- 
gime. These early negotiations yielded neither agree- 
ment nor a joint action program.*? 

Two factors account for the lack of unity in the oppo- 
sition camp. First the old regime attempted to manipu- 
late the opposition, and chose the populist intellectuals 
over the urban radicals as its preferred negotiating 
partners in 1987-89. The incompatibility of the reform 
programs advanced by the populists, the radicals, and 
the reform communists was the second and, by all ac- 
counts, the decisive reason for the development of an 
adversarial, though businesslike, relationship among 
the three main political actors during the transition pro- 
cess. Although no “pacts” had been signed prior to the 
convening of the Opposition Roundtable in March 
1989,** there was enough distrust of each other’s mo- 
tives to resort to meticulously structured negotiations 
within the roundtable as the means to resolve differ- 
ences and ratify eventual agreements. But because of 
the participants’ shared educational backgrounds and 
comparable status, much of the interaction within the 
opposition groups and parties was an incestuous affair, 
in which personalities and clashing egos often over- 
shadowed the issues under discussion. 

Confusion came to an end (or was shelved for the 
time being) when the opposition forces were trans- 
formed from movements to political parties in the spring 
of 1989,4° and these parties entered into talks with the 
regime in the National Roundtable, which met from 
June to September. The National Roundtable included 
the parties and groups adhering to the Opposition 
Roundtable, the HSWP, and the so-called “third side,” 
which was made up of the Patriotic People’s Front, the 


43 Janos Kenedi, “On People, |deas, and Politics," Valosag, March 1990, 
pp. 53-69, and April 1990, pp. 33-51. See also Henrik Havas, ‘What 
Happened in Lakitelek?” Otlet (Budapest), May 24, 1990, pp. 26-27. 

44The Opposition Roundtable consisted of the AFD, the HDF, the Social 
Democratic Party, the Hungarian People’s Party, the ISP, the FYD, the Endre 
Bacsy-Zsilinszky Society, and the League of Independent Trade Unions. 

“The transformation from movements to political parties took place ina 
somewhat different manner in each political party. The difference in the two 
phases may be explained by referring to organization (loosely structured 
vs. vertically integrated from top to bottom), leadership (consensual-informal 
vs. formal with elected leaders), and programs (vague vs. programmatic- 
specific). However, the principal difference between the two phases lies in 
these organizations’ semi-legitimate status before February 1989 and their 
Status after February 1989 as officially-recognized contenders for political 
power. 
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National Council of Trade Unions, and other transmis- 
sion belts of the HSWP. The National Roundtable had 
two objectives: determining the principles and rules 
that would govern the transition to pluralist democracy, 
and discussing the means necessary to overcome Hun- 
gary’s social and economic crises. 

Skilled negotiators and lawyers from the HDF and the 
AFD—rather than populist-nationalist and urban-radi- 
cal ideologues—were the principal negotiators with the 
old regime in the National Roundtable. The medical his- 
torian Jozsef Antall, the constitutional lawyer Péter Tol- 
gyessy, and Imre Konya, then of the Independent 
Lawyers’ Forum, brought with them expertise, prag- 
matic flexibility, and solid negotiating skills. These peo- 
ple, together with their colleagues from the other oppo- 
sition parties, were responsible for much of what the 
National Roundtable accomplished in the summer of 
1989. 

But it was clear then and is obvious now that the op- 
position professionals’ superb negotiating skills not- 
withstanding, the positive outcome of the National 
Roundtable discussions had been the reform commun- 
ists’ “gift” to the new political elite. Imre Pozsgay, the 
principal HSWP negotiator, accommodated—at times 
well beyond his brief—all opposition demands that 
were consonant with the HSWP reform faction’s politi- 
cal survival and with the peaceful transformation of the 
system. In addition, it had been the reform communists 
who in June 1989 made it possible for the pending leg- 
islative agenda of the increasingly pro-reform parlia- 
ment to be put on hold and, as a package of negotiable 
items, to be transferred to the jurisdiction of the National 
Roundtable. The opposition negotiators, who repre- 
sented the potentially powerful middle-class constitu- 
encies of Hungary, were thus given full partnership, 
and even veto power, over a vast number of transition 
issues. Finally, Prime Minister Miklos Németh and his 
“cabinet of experts” not only kept the country afloat, but 
in the critical days of October 1989 completed, by leg- 
islative fiat, the unfinished work of the National Round- 
table. Credit for outlawing party organizations in the 
workplace, compelling the HSWP to account for its as- 
sets, disbanding the Workers’ Guard, and renaming 
the state from a people’s republic to the Republic of 
Hungary belongs to the Németh government. 

Neither the opposition nor the reform communists 
were, however, willing to take responsibility for deci- 
sions On economic and social welfare issues. There- 
fore, the deliberations over efforts to resolve the coun- 
try's socio-economic crisis ended in a stalemate. By 
this time, the nominal political adversaries had a shared 
interest in preventing the trade unions from making po- 
litical capital from the roundtable’s apparent lack of 
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concern for the economic well-being of those who went 
unrepresented at these negotiations. Their decision to 
deny the trade unions the right to form a political party 
for the forthcoming elections left the man on the street 
without effective representation in the new parliament. 

Certainly, the accusation that the informal under- 
standings and recorded agreements of the National 
Roundtable were a conspiracy of the intellectuals at the 
expense of the “silent majority” is unfounded. On the 
other hand, to call three months of negotiations of an all- 
intellectual plenary group, two middle-level commit- 
tees, 12 working groups, and a total of more than 1,000 
experts anything less than a collusion of the Hungarian 
reform elites would endow this process with a kind of 
pluralistic legitimacy that it, in fact, did not have. In- 
deed, the transformation scenario that was set into mo- 
tion by the National Roundtable was weighted in favor 
of political parties of the reform intelligentsia and the 
communist party's reformist heirs.*° 

In the next six months, political parties made up 
of non-elites—the rump HSWP, the Social Democratic 
Party, the People’s Party, the constituent parties of the 
radical right Christian Democratic Union, and the 
“counter-culture” Party of the Hungarian October—fell 
by the wayside. The electoral law requiring parties to 
obtain 4 percent of the nationwide vote for party lists in 
order to secure party representation in parliament (see 
below), although meant to enhance Hungary's political 
stability, in fact worked to exclude 50-odd non-elite par- 
ties from the legislature. The law left 12 percent of those 
who did vote and 35 percent of those who were eligible 
to vote but did not without legislative representation. In 
other words, the old and new elites’ “pacts” and “deals” 
worked well enough, but the kind of representative sys- 
tem they wrought was of questionable legitimacy. 


Members of Parliament: the people’s choice? The 
Hungarian elections, unlike the June 1990 elections in 
Poland, were not constrained by quotas on the num- 
bers of freely contested seats. Therefore, the outcome 
of the Hungarian elections may be seen as a reason- 
ably accurate expression of the will of the politically ac- 
tive electorate. 

According to Hungary's electoral law, the parliament 
was to have 386 members chosen in a two-part secret 
ballot. The first part of the ballot was to elect 176 depu- 
ties from individual electoral districts. Parties and indi- 


“°On the Roundtable process, see Andras Bozoki, “History of the 
Opposition Roundtable,” Beszé/é6 (Budapest), Mar. 3, 10, 15, and 24, 1990. 
See also Karoly Vigh, “From the Opposition Roundtable to the National 
Roundtable,” in Sandor Kurtan, et al, Eds., Magyarorszag Politikai Evkonyve 
(Hungarian Political Yearbook), Budapest, Aula, 1990, pp. 231-36. 
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viduals could nominate candidates for these seats. If 
no candidate won a majority in a given district, a runoff 
election was held to determine a winner. 

The second part of the ballot was to result in the selec- 
tion of a total of 210 delegates from county and national 
lists of the various parties. Voters were to choose a party 
as such from one of anumber of county-level party lists, 
from which 152 delegates were to be selected. Parties 
could also enter slates for a national list of candidates, 
from which another 58 deputies were to be named ac- 


cording to a complex formula based on the results of | 


the vote for county-level lists. The eventual outcome, 
determined by shuffling and reshuffling of fragmentary 
votes between the two lists, yielded 120 delegates from 
the county lists and 90 from the national list. 

The selection of candidates from individual constitu- 
encies took two rounds to complete. In the first round— 
on March 25—only five (among them the independent 
Miklds Németh and HSP-member Matyas Szurdés) of 
the 1,600-odd candidates in 176 electoral districts re- 
ceived the 50 percent (plus one) of the vote required for 
a seat in the new parliament. The second round of vot- 
ing on April 8 completed the process with the election 
of 171 candidates.*’ 

As | have discussed elsewhere,*® the outcome of the 
March-April 1990 elections must be seen as the ex- 
pression of two kinds of political judgments by the Hun- 
garian voters. One was a vote of “no confidence” in the 
old regime and, as such, a protest vote against the 
communist party and its heirs. Another was handed 
down on April 8 as a ‘vote of confidence” in individual 
candidates, most of whom were members of one of the 
six parties that managed to secure the required 4-per- 
cent threshold for party representation in parliament. 

The procedures governing the electoral system had 
important consequences not only for the respective 
voting strength of the individual parties but for the legiti- 
macy of the Hungarian party system as well. Votes cast 
for a county-level party list on March 25 were also 
counted as votes for the party list at the national level. 
Names appeared on these ballots according to the im- 
portance ascribed by the national party leadership to 
ensuring their membership in the National Assembly. 
The more prominent the party member at either the 
county or national level, the higher his or her name ap- 
peared on the county or national list. But the voters did 
not Know and could not know whose candidacy benefit- 
ed from the vote they cast for a party list. Thus, the citi- 
zens’ ‘protest vote” not only threw the communists out 


4’The electoral results are in Magyar Kozlony (Budapest) May 13, 1990, 
pp. 1013-92. 
48T6kés, “From Post-Communism ... .” 
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gestures during a press briefing held in party head- 


quarters on the results of the election on March 26, 1990. Next to him are party leaders Peter Td/lgyessy (left) 


and Ivan Peto. 


of power but amounted to a “constructive vote of confi- 
dence” in unknown parliamentary candidates compet- 
ing for 210 seats. These election procedures, as the 
Hungarian public has already realized, beg the ques- 
tion of the personal accountability of more than one-half 
of the voters’ freely but indirectly elected representa- 
tives. (This is one reason why the votes of individual del- 
egates are rarely reported in the Hungarian media.) 


Members of parliament: composition and qualifica- 
tions. The National Assembly is now made up of mem- 
bers of three’ political generations. To the first belong 
those aged 55 to 70, whose formative political experi- 
ences were shaped by World War II, the Soviet occupa- 
tion, a three-year interlude (1945—47) of political plural- 
ism, and the ensuing Stalinist repression. Most of the 
Smallholders, many Christian Democrats, and a hand- 
ful of the HDF and AFD leaders fall into this age cohort. 
A middle generation, aged 40 to 55, makes up the over- 
whelming majority of the parliament. Although some 
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45-year-olds claim to have been influenced by the Sta- 
linist years and the 1956 revolution, more plausible for- 
mative experiences would include the events of the Ka- 
dar regime's “middle years” between 1960 and 1980. 
The HDF, the AFD, and the HSP are particularly strong- 
ly represented among members of the parliament’s 
middle-aged contingent. The youngest: group, which 
came of age between 1975 and 1989, may be called 
“Kadar’s children.” The FYD and several members of 
the AFD are the young generation in the Hungarian leg- 
islature today. 

Due to the large-scale influx of older politicians from 
the “historic” ISP and CCDP, the deputies’ average age 
is about the same as, or even Somewhat older than, that 
of their immediate predecessors in the parliament. For 
at least two reasons, age is a politically salient issue in 
parliament. First, in several one-on-one second-round 
contests between HDF and AFD candidates, the older 
candidate from the HDF won in most cases. Indeed, the 
two-year difference in the average age of HDF and 
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Table 3: The Hungarian Parliament: Distribution of Membership by 
Parties and Occupational Background, May 1990 


(in percent) 


Parties (number of deputies) 


Total deputies 


Occupation (386) 
Misc. professional 35.4 Slee 54.5 A) 21.3 23.8 222 S39 
Scholar/educator SOR 29.0 9.1 Be: 59.1 14.3 22.2 26.9 
Lawyer 10.4 19.4 9.1 = SHS) 28.6 — 12.4 
Business/Manage- 

ment 4.9 Tis) 15.9 6.1 — 23.8 Pore. 8.0 
Physician 14.6 6.5 — 3.0 -—— — — 8.0 
Prof. politician 0.6 1.4 4.5 sil 16) — 48 22¢ 6.2 
Clergy AS 43 2s — a — aise 2.3 
Blue-collar worker We We 4.5 3.0 a 4.8 — ZS, 
Military 0.6 — — — — — — 0.3 


SOURCE: Data derived from Péter Somfai, et al, Eds., Szabadon Valasztott. Parlamenti Almanach, 1990 (Freely Elected. Parliamentary Almanac, 1990), Budapest: 
IPKV, 1990; Heti Vilaggazdasag (Budapest), “Voks '90” (Special Election Issue), March 1990; and Hungarian press reports on individual candidates, January— 
April 1990. For his valuable assistance in the development of a data base on the parliament, | am indebted to Tamas Fellegi, Department of Political Science, 
University of Connecticut. 


AFD delegates may explain the Forum’s landslide vic- | Democrats had never been members of the communist 
tory in the individual districts (it won 114 out of 176). | party. The Christian Democrat and Smallholder dele- 
Second, there are differences in average age between | gates were, as arule, politically marginalized provincial 
the 210 delegates elected on party lists (46.5 years) | intellectuals always at odds with the local power struc- 
and the 176 delegates who won their seats in individual | tures. The Young Democrats were too young to have 
districts (43 years). The placing of older party execu- | been asked to join the party. However, the Young Dem- 
tives, cultural notables, women, and party hacks, who | ocrats, just as virtually everyone else under 55, were 
were less competitive politically, on the national and | forced to join the Communist youth organization in sec- 
county lists added two or three years to the average | ondary school. 
age of the deputies. The small number of women delegates (28, or 7.3 
Closely linked to age is the politically sensitive matter | percent of the total) compares unfavorably with that of 
of the delegates’ previous membership in the commu- | the female contingents of the 1980-85 and the 1985-90 
nist party. In the absence of published information on | legislative sessions, when their respective numbers 
this subject, to provide an estimate one must rely on | were 106 (27 percent) and 80 (21 percent). It is also a 
biographical interviews and common sense. The fol- | telling indication of the Hungarian voters’ negative dis- 
lowing data suggest that at least one-third of the middle | position toward women in politics that of the women 
generation were members of the HSWP. About 300,000 | who were elected to parliament, only one-fifth won their 
of the HSWP’s total 1986 membership of 850,000 were | seats in individual districts. 
identified as university graduates or “intellectuals.” It is Although no member of parliament has less than a 
highly probable that most of them were upwardly mo- | high school education, the level of educational creden- 
bile white-collar professionals; therefore, there is a | tials differs significantly among the caucuses of the six 
strong statistical probability that at least 35 percent of | parties and the independents. Given that substantial 
the delegates were, at one time or another, members of | educational credentials and appropriate professional 
the old ruling party. status are important requisites of electability, the low 
In any case, given the negotiated nature of the politi- | score of the Smallholders on this scale (10 of their 43 
cal transition, previous HSWP membership, in and of it- | deputies had only a high school education), combined 
self, is not a serious political liability in Hungary today. | with their top position in the “miscellaneous profession- 
However, the widespread lack of candor on this matter | al’ category (see Table 3), hints at the possibility of in- 
is evidence of the continued political sensitivity of the | flated claims for professional status. The educational 
new elites’ ambiguous and still unexamined ties to the | credentials of the HSP caucus may also be inflated. Al- 
old regime. By contrast, chances are that the Christian | most 85 percent of HSP deputies claimed a college or 
Democrats, most of the Smallholders, and the Young | university education. However, if we assume that many 
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of the HSP-members’ “college” credentials are based 
on nothing more than evening school degrees and di- 
plomas earned in party agit-prop schools, then we 
have several “professionals” with very modest educa- 
tional credentials. Apart from the lawyers and elderly 
professionals with university degrees earned 40 years 
ago, the Christian Democrats’ professional qualifica- 
tions also leave something to be desired. By contrast, 
the Young Democrats are a party in which solid educa- 
tional credentials and high professional competence 
fully coincide. Although its membership is small, in 
terms of intellectual quality and political skills, the FYD 
is a “major” party and, in terms of legislative skills, is in 
the same league with the two largest parties.*° 

The foregoing discussion of the ISP, CDPP, HSP, and 
FYD delegates’ educational background and profes- 
sional qualifications sought to identify statistical pat- 
terns from which one might hypothesize the existence 
of certain national middle-class norms and expecta- 
tions for political leadership that might have contribut- 
ed to these parties’ electoral performance. Explana- 
tions might be found in such variables as age, sex, 
religion, educational background, occupational pres- 
tige, and party affiliation. All these, in a negative and 
positive sense, had a bearing on these parties’ showing 
at the polls. 

The Smallholders were widely perceived as a single- 
issue party with a primary constituency of small farmers 
and agricultural workers. The Christian Democrats 
were seen as a predominantly rural Catholic party. The 
HSP’s diffuse support came from lower-middle-class 
voters, the rural apparatus, younger professionals, and 
from those who could not bring themselves to vote ei- 
ther for either a Christian-national or a radical anti-com- 
munist liberal party. The Young Democrats benefited 
from votes of the very young and the very old. In none of 
these cases did the social and demographic charac- 
teristics of those who voted for these parties match the 
demographic attributes, education, social prestige, 
and electoral platform of these parties’ candidates. 

By contrast, upon examination of the HDF and the 


| AFD delegates’ demographic, educational, profes- 


sional, and status attributes it is apparent that the can- 
didates and programs of both parties responded very 
well to the expectations and long-suppressed de- 
mands of the new Hungarian middle class for vigorous 
and competent representation of its interests. A pre- 
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Heti Vilaggazdasag (Budapest), "“Voks ‘90” (Special Election Issue), 

arch 1990; and Hungarian press reports on individual candidates, 
January—April 1990 
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election Gallup survey of the electorate’s voting prefer- 
ences for individual candidates revealed that 25.2 per- 
cent of the “well-to-do” voters intended to support the 
HDF candidate, while 26.9 percent of the same cluster 
favored the AFD’s local standard-bearer. With amargin 
of about two and one-half points in favor of the Forum in 
the “middle-income” group, and with the same mar- 
gin—in favor of the AFD—in the “poor’ category, the 
proximity of the two parties’ voter support held steady 
throughout Hungary.°° Both parties fielded attractive 
candidates in individual districts, yet the HDF captured 
more than three times as many seats there as the AFD. 
When faced with the choice in the second round be- 
tween two equally appealing HDF and AFD intellectu- 
als, the voters supported the candidate who ran on 
what they believed to be a less radical and more “con- 
structive” platform. However, the election's outcome 
does not in any way alter the social and demographic 
similarities between the candidates and delegates of 
the HDF and the AFD. Thus, it was the Hungarian mid- 
dle class, with its higher than average rates of voter 
turnout, that made it possible for middle-class intellec- 
tuals and professionals to take over the country’s helm 
from the old regime’s intellectually bankrupt and dis- 
credited nomenklatura. 


Constraints on the Transition 


“Spring housecleaning” and “radical change’ were 
prominent campaign slogans of at least five of the six 
parties that are in the Hungarian parliament today. Yet, 
according to press reports and the latest US govern- 
ment directory of top office holders in Hungary, only 
100 of the top 700 old nomenklatura positions have 
changed hands since the government of Jozsef Antall 
took office in late May 1990.°' A mid-July summary of 
personnel changes in the government indicated that of 
the newly appointed 71 sub-cabinet level secretaries of 
state, 29 had served for a total of 300 years under the 
Németh government and its predecessors.°* Since 
mid-summer 1990, several hundred national- and re- 
gional-level executive positions have been filled with 
new appointees. Given the number of top nomenkla- 
tura positions (estimates range from 5,000 to 7,500), 
what has happened in Hungary thus far looks more like 
a light dusting than a thorough housecleaning. 


*°Survey by Gallup-Budapest, February-March 1990. 

*'Central Intelligence Agency, Directory of Hungarian Officials, July 
1990 

S2Endre Babus, 300 Years of Time Served,” Heti Vilaggazdasag, 
July 14, 1990 
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Jozsef Antall, chairman of the Hungarian Democratic Forum (Hungarian acronym—MDPF), flashes the V-sign 
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for victory as he announces his party’s triumph in the national elections during a press conference at the For- 


um’s headquarters in Budapest on April 8, 1990. 


The new Hungarian political elites’ apparent hesita- 
tion to effect thoroughgoing personnel changes is a 
manifestation of systemic and situational constraints on 
the new government's policy options. By systemic con- 
straints | mean the staggering economic burden and 
the legacy of public distrust in political authorities that 
the new government and parliament inherited from the 
previous regime. By situational constraints, | am refer- 
ring to several specifically Hungarian conditions that 
tend to inhibit the new government's ability to deliver in 
full on its campaign promises. In what follows, | will 
propose seven systemic and country-specific factors, 
which, when taken together, either minimize the need 
for further changes or will tend to make certain desir- 
able changes very difficult to effect. 


e As shown in Table 4, the government's internal re- 
generation had already been proceeding for at least a 
decade. It was initiated as early as 1980, when increas- 
ing numbers of university-trained specialists began oc- 
cupying important positions in the bureaucracy. In 
1985, the regime not only offered a token freedom of 
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choice to the Hungarian voters, but deliberately dis- 
posed of many scores of conservative apparatchiks by 
having them run against and be soundly defeated by 
the younger and better qualified favorite sons of several 
communities. The HSWP conference of May 1988 led to 
the replacement of one-third of the Kadarist Central 
Committee, and speeded up the early retirement of 
many scores of party apparatchiks. A year later, the re- 
form communists began isolating, and in October 
1989, they totally eliminated and pensioned off the en- 
tire party apparatus. From early February 1990 on, the 
lame-duck parliament held a series of hearings that 
called all sub-cabinet level office-holders since 1980 to 
account for their homes and possessions. Although the 
hearings were a farce, they nevertheless were part of a 
broader effort to eliminate old elites that had already 
been taking place for years. 

e Since the mid-1980's, communist reform elites 
have been involved in frequent consultations with the 
non-party elites and, since early 1989, with the leaders 
of opposition parties as well. These consultations yield- 
ed tactical alliances that unseated Karoly Grosz and 
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Table 4: The Hungarian Party Cadre Elite and the Top State Bureaucracy: 
Professional Qualifications and Specialized Skills 


(in percent) 


Qualifications and specialized skills 


University or college degree 
University, or ‘little doctorate” 
Scientific degree 

Knowledge of foreign languages 
Professional experience 

Has “convertible” skills 


State bureaucrats 


Party cadres 


SIGN VIS 92.8 

5.4 7.8 We 26.5 
aH 4.7 14.6 18.9 
15.4 12 93).7 69.4 
22.3 27.8 39.4 95,0 
17.6 28.5 49.6 71.4 


SOURCE: Ferenc Gazs6, “Certain Sociological Characteristics of the Cadre Bureaucracy,” unpublished manuscript, 1990, p. 20. 
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discredited the political authority of the party appara- 
tus. The National Roundtable and particularly the 
Németh government’s routinized interaction with the 
opposition parties helped foster negotiations as the 
method of choice for crisis prevention and for the reso- 
lution of conflicts between the outgoing government 
and the ascendant opposition parties. An intended by- 
product of this interaction was a tacit understanding 
concerning the avoidance of post-transition retaliation 
against former party members. With a choice between 
leszamolas (showdown) and e/szamo/as (accounting), 
all responsible political actors rejected the former in fa- 
vor of the latter. 

e As noted above, well before the new government 
took office, thousands of mid- and upper-level party ap- 
paratchiks left the regime via lateral transfer to white- 
collar positions in industry, agriculture, the service sec- 
tor, or local government. In many cases, the lack of 
“transferable skills” was no obstacle as long as the ref- 
ugee from the apparatus could read, write, and answer 
the telephone. In any case, generous severance pay- 
ments (the HSWP and its legal successor, the HSP, 
were said to have spent close to a billion forints for this 
purpose in 1989) plus six months’ salary eased the ca- 

| dres’ pains of transition to the non-party sector. 
| e From late 1989 on, anumber of Western firms and 
_ Many individual investors sought to acquire part or full 
Ownership of many marginally profitable or currently 
unprofitable enterprises. In all such cases, the incum- 
bent management, rather than the workers or the gov- 
ernment, were the foreign investors’ ‘natural partners.” 
Western banks were similarly keen on obtaining the 
- services,-inside information, and network of contacts 
that top officials of the Ministry of Finance and those of 
the state's other economic agencies offered in return 
for high managerial positions in all kinds of joint ven- 
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tures. No one had to be dismissed from the Ministry of 
Finance when the new government took over because 
most of the top experts had already left for the private 
sector. 

e During the waning years of the Kadar regime, 
many white-collar, corporative, and “guild” types of 
groups acquired a fair amount of autonomy. The wri- 
ters’, the artists’, and the journalists’ unions, the Acade- 
my of Sciences, the universities and colleges, and the 
media have used this autonomy to resist outside pres- 
sures for change, whether these pressures came from 
the post-communist regime or from the Antall govern- 
ment. The print media, which had served the old regime 
so long and well and which are still staffed by many en- 
emies of democracy, defend themselves under the flag 
of a free press. Similarly untouchable are the old/new 
Trade Union Federation, the ‘red barons” business as- 
sociations (the Hungarian Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Entrepreneurs, etc.), the state 
farms, and the old-line agricultural cooperatives’ asso- 
ciations. Also untouchable are some of these groups’ 
ill-gotten cash and real-estate assets. 

e A surplus of white-collar office workers and semi- 
professionals has been a chronic problem in Hungar- 
ian enterprises. Yet, no government would dare con- 
template layoffs for whatever reason, because as the 
incumbents to these positions see it, white-collar posi- 
tions are not jobs but inviolable entitlements. Therefore, 
it is politically impossible to remove any but top mana- 
gerial personnel from an office or an institution. When 
politically-appointed faculty members are threatened 
with dismissal, the universities (naturally) plead admin- 
istrative interference with academic freedom and resist 
needed changes. Unlike the manufacturing and ser- 
vice industries, where the government hopes that the 
“invisible hand" of the market will weed out the 
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incompetents, there will be no housecleaning among 
white-collar employees in other areas in the foresee- 
able future. 

e Acareful reading of the transcript of deliberations 
in the new parliament and a review of government 
statements on administrative reorganization, constitu- 
tional changes, and privatization indicate a sense of 
disorientation and uncertainty among the new political 
elites in the government and the legislature. Parties of 
the government coalition are beginning to realize the 
vagueness and essentially conditional nature of their 
electoral mandate. Not even the prudent and states- 
manlike HDF-AFD agreement of early May can with- 
stand the pressure of unmet and unrealistic public ex- 
pectations for a rapid economic turnaround. The trade 
unions and the media have savaged the government 
and the legislature in words and print for failing to ad- 
dress the concerns of blue-collar workers and farmers. 
Personnel changes in the trade unions and media 
could bring forth further attacks from these quarters, 
and therefore might have to be put off for a year or two. 


The most realistic way out of the post-transition quag- 
mire for the new political elites might be through a reex- 
amination of their frayed, though still correct, ties with 
those members and corporative organizations of the 
old elite who have a shared interest in the prevention of 
chaos and in the preservation of the carefully negotiat- 
ed modus vivendi. Elemér Hankiss foresaw this contin- 
gency and called it a post-transformation ‘‘grand alli- 
ance” among the old and new party elites, the “expert” 
top state bureaucracy, and the new managerial class 
from the public and the private sector.°° To make this 
scenario work, both elites need to agree on a new So- 
cial contract with the non-elites. There is no time to 
waste, because as far as the average Hungarian is con- 
cerned, there ought to be more to democracy than the 
recapturing of intelligentsia and elite autonomy from 
the communist state. 

Further democratization raises other issues. The 
present government coalition came to power on the 
strength of votes from alittle more than one-fourth of the 
total electorate. To turn the government and the parlia- 
ment into effective institutions for the promotion of 
change, the party system must become more open to 
the interests of the politically unrepresented 40 percent 
of the Hungarian people. As a first step, the parties 
must put their houses in order. The gap between the 
parties’ parliamentary caucuses and the political 
movements that put the delegates into the parliament is 


°38Elemér Hankiss, “The ‘Grand Coalition’ or the Conversion of Power,” 
Valésag, February 1989, pp. 15ff. 


growing and threatens to undermine the parties’ or- 
ganizational cohesion and political will. The parliamen- 
tary parties also seem to have lost touch with their local 
organizations. The mushrooming of new platforms, sin- 
gle-issue groups, and regional caucuses may be the 
healthy signs of intra-party pluralism, but they are also 
signs of political fragmentation. To stem these prob- 
lems the parties must tighten their ranks and at the 
same time open up to the non-elites. This strategy will 
help broaden the parties’ popular base at the local 
level. 

The elections for local governments held in two 
rounds on September 30 and October 14, 1990, gave 
Hungarian voters their first opportunity to make a politi- 
cal judgment on the new regime's performance since 
the March-April national elections. The outcome went 
against the government coalition, yielded agreeable 
surprises for the AFD and FYD, and brought a political 
windfall to the old and holdover elites in the rural areas. 
Eighty-four percent of the newly-elected village mayors 
were “independents,” of whom 80 percent had been in- 
cumbents. In most cities (including Budapest), the Free 
Democrats and the Young Democrats took over the 
municipal governments, while the candidates from the 
HDF, ISP, and CDPP lost in most elections for slots in 
the municipal councils. 

The local election results have produced a new set of 
checks and balances and thus have helped to stabilize 
Hungarian politics. Parties in the parliamentary opposi- 
tion have suddenly found themselves responsible for 
governing several financially hard-pressed and essen- 
tially ungovernable cities. The holdover elites in the vil- 
lages are now faced with the intractable problems of ru- 
ral Hungary's backward infrastructure. To survive 
politically, the new and holdover elites must Ccooper- 
ate with the center-right government now in power in 
Budapest. 

The six parliamentary parties’ ideological postures 
are inspired far more by the new elites’ rejection of the 
past than by a coherent vision of the future. The May 
1990 HDF-AFD pact in support of a series of constitu- 
tional measures Concerning the transition to democra- 
cy has pushed these parties’ ideological purists to the 
sidelines. They have been fighting back through the 
media, and their personal example has encouraged ex- 
tremist tendencies among the rank and file. In July and 
August 1990, the parties’ ideological polarization took a 
turn for the worse. Venomous debates on religious edu- 
cation in schools, abortion, privatization, anti-Semitism, 
and the control of the media, and clashing assess- 
ments of the prewar Horthy regime have shattered the 
new parties’ fragile post-election consensus on nation- 
al priorities. Intellectuals in politics tend to be a conten- 
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tious lot, but in Hungary today they are playing with fire. 

“Democracy is here, now deliver the goods” is what 
the Hungarian public is telling the intellectuals in power 
today. The authors of yesterday's economic blueprints 
are finding that it is one thing to prescribe the bitter pill 
of structural unemployment, but it is another to per- 
suade hundreds of thousands of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers to swallow it. The authors of yesterday's 
sparkling samizdat treatises on the human condition 
are discovering that people would rather read comic 
books than reflect on Hegel. Yesterday's political sav- 
iors are fast becoming today’s party hacks in the public 
eye. The “Great October Taxi Strike,” as a Budapest wit 
dubbed the nationwide strike of cab and truck drivers 
to protest a sharp rise in gasoline prices, was a blunt re- 
minder of the fragility of the popular consensus behind 
the painful but essential measures needed for econom- 
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ic readjustment. The government and the opposition 
alike discovered that the non-elites and the old Trade 
Union Federation can no longer be ignored and must 
be accepted as necessary, albeit unwelcome, partners 
in future decisions affecting Hungary's economy and 
the concerns of the man on the street. 

Although social discontent characterizes Hungary 
today, a regime on the model of Romania’s National 
Salvation Front or the reign of social fascist dema- 
gogues to contain the restless masses is not on the ho- 
rizon in Hungary. The intelligentsia’s rhetoric of “more 
of the same” is not a substitute for courageous political 
action. A “grand” HDF-AFD coalition might be the an- 
swer, but the price—the withering of party pluralism 
—may not be worth it. Prognosis: cloudy weather with 
frequent thunderstorms. 
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THE EFFORT of Marxist-Leninist 
leaders to force their societies into 
an ideologically prescribed mold 
has proven a bankrupt policy, even 
if the likes of Fidel Castro or Kim Il- 
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song keep trying. So, too, at least 
until very recently, did Mengistu 
Haile Mariam in Ethiopia. The efforts 
of the military junta (the Derg) that 
pushed Haile Selassie off his throne 
in 1974 and sought to turn Ethiopia 
into a.replica of the Soviet Union 
plunged the country into an even 
deeper crisis than the one now af- 
flicting the USSR itself. Only on 
March 5, 1990, with the northern 
heartlands of Ethiopia under insur- 
gent control and the capital itself 
increasingly threatened, did Presi- 
dent Mengistu admit failure: 


[S]ituations can no longer be pre- 
dicted as they used to be. Very 
fundamental changes are now tak- 
ing place in the world. The beliefs 
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and outlooks as regards social de- 
velopment held formerly are being 
changed... . Today's world is no 
longer what it was when we charted 
out the direction of progress 15 
years ago. | 


The damage Marxism-Leninism | 
has done to Ethiopia can be cate- 
gorized under three headings. The 
most basic of these is that it has 
brought the Ethiopian state, one of 
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this relates to the first name given, which is the 
proper name of the given authors. 

‘Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: Sub-Saharan Africa (Washington, 
DC—hereafter, FB/S-AFR), Mar. 12, 1990, 
pen: 


JASON W. CLAY, SANDRA 
STEINGRABER, and PETER 
NIGGLI. The Spoils of Famine: 
Ethiopian Famine Policy and 
Peasant Agriculture. Cambridge, 
MA, Cultural Survival, 1988. 


JOHN M. COHEN. /ntegrated 
Rural Development: The 
Ethiopian Experiment and the 
Debate. Uppsala, Scandinavian 
Institute of African Studies, 1987. 


DAWIT WOLDE GIORGIS. Red 
Tears: War, Famine, and 
Revolution in Ethiopia. Trenton, 
NJ, Red Sea Press, 1989. 


the world’s most ancient, into great- 
er jeopardy than at any time since 
the 16th century. This is monstrous- 
ly ironic, for Mengistu’s junta took 
power under the slogan “/tyopya 
Tikdem!” (“Ethiopia First!’) imply- 
ing that the imperial regime had not 
given sufficient priority to protecting 
the country’s unity and territorial in- 
tegrity. In 1974, Ethiopia suffered 
from only one rebellion: that in Eri- 
trea, which had been supported 
from abroad for more than a de- 
cade. And prospects for a negotiat- 
ed settlement were favorable.* Nev- 
ertheless, Derg radicals, led by 


?Insurgency in Eritrea had been supported 
during the 1960's and early 1970's by the Soviet 
Union, Cuba, Libya, Irag, Syria, and other 
pro-Soviet Arab states, and also, until late 1971, by 
Beijing in competition with Moscow. As part of 
the process of establishing relations with the 
United States, China's leaders shifted to 
support of Haile Selassie and terminated all 
assistance to the Eritreans. Meanwhile, Sudan, 
through which Moscow was sending arms to 
Eritrea, changed its orientation after Ja'far 
Muhammad Numayri narrowly escaped ouster ina 
communist-instigated coup in July 1971. In 
return for help in settling his southern rebellion, 
Numayri promised Haile Selassie to restrict 
Eritrean insurgent use of Sudanese territory. The 
result was a marked decline in the intensity of 
insurgent operations in Eritrea during 1972 and 
1973 and an increase of tensions among 
insurgent factions 
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Essays in History and Social 
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1988. 


Mengistu, preferred to prove their 
prowess by using arms to subdue 
the Eritreans. Steadily, over the next 
three years, Mengistu increased 
the intensity of military operations in 
this attractive and potentially highly 
productive province. And, steadily, 
Derg forces lost ground. Mean- 
while, a dozen other insurgencies 
developed in other parts of the 
north and in the western and east- 
ern parts of the country. Despite 
armed forces numbering close to 
400,000 (compared to Haile Selas- 
sie’s 45,000), the Addis Ababa gov- 
ernment is everywhere on the de- 
fensive. War has become a way of 
life in much of the country, with 
many of the insurgent movements 
also opposing one another and 
having at their disposal large quan- 
tities of Soviet-bloc arms seized 
from the government forces. 
Second, there is famine, which 
has become chronic in Ethiopia. 
The world first became aware of the 
extent of the problem toward the 
end of 1984, when journalists and 
television reporters overcame Derg 
attempts to suppress knowledge of 
it. A massive relief effort, spear- 
headed by the United States, con- 
tinued into 1986, surmounting Men- 
gistu’s obstructionism and saving 
millions of people from starvation. 
When famine threatened again two 
years later, another international 
Campaign averted its worst effects. 
By the end of 1989, famine 
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THOMAS E. DOWNING, 
KANGETHE W. GITU, and CRISPIN 
M. KAMAU, Eds. Coping with 
Drought in Kenya: National and 
Local Strategies. Boulder, CO, 
Lynne Rienner, 1989. 


HAGGAI ERLICH. Ethiopia and 
the Challenge of Independence. 
Boulder, CO, Lynne Rienner, 
1986. 


loomed again. The elaborate infra- 
Structure that Western govern- 
ments and private relief organiza- 
tions have maintained in Ethiopia 
succeeded in averting widespread 
starvation and mass movements of 
people as of late 1990, in spite of 
civil war in the northern half of the 
country. 

Famine is not merely the result of 
military operations, however. I|n- 
deed, it reflects the way in which 
Marxism-Leninism has undermined 
Ethiopia's society and economy. Al- 
though development specialists 
continue to regard the country as a 
potential breadbasket, Ethiopia fell 
to the very bottom in World Bank 
rankings during the 1980's. 

Before the 1974 Derg takeover, 
Ethiopia’s economy was growing at 
a rate of 4-6 percent a year. Aver- 
age annual growth during the sub- 
sequent 15 years barely exceeded 
1 percent, while population has 
continued to grow 3 percent annu- 
ally. The country now has 52 million 
people, and will have 68 million by 
the year 2000. Between 1979 and 
1987, annual per capita food pro- 
duction fell from 194.7 to 125.3 kilo- 
grams, having dipped to an all-time 
low of 109 kilograms in 1985.° Re- 
forms that are more far-reaching 
than those announced by Mengistu 
last March will be needed if the 


‘See the paper of Befekadu Deguefe, 
“Profile of the Ethiopian Economy," Addis Ababa 
University, June 1988 
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Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution, 
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Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 
1988. 
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Peasants and Nationalism in 
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Studies. Trenton, NJ, Red Sea 
Press, 1989. 


country is to begin its recovery.* 


HOW DID things deteriorate to such 
an extent? How could a leadership 
group addicted to such counterpro- 
ductive policies maintain its hold on 
power? How could a country with so 
much history, So many able people, 
and so much international sympa- 
thy and support in the past fall into 
such disarray? 

One fallacious argument that 
continues to crop up in journalistic 
and academic writing on the region 
is that superpower competition in 
the Horn is the root cause not only of 
Ethiopia’s problems, but of the 
equally serious condition of its 
neighbors, Sudan and Somalia.° 
This fallacy does not stand up to 
honest examination of elementary 


4In a paper presented to the 10th 
International Ethiopian Studies Conference in Paris 
in August 1988, “Ethiopia’s Economic 
Prospects for the 1990's,” (subsequently 
published as N-2857-USDP, The RAND 
Corporation, Santa Monica, CA, February 1989), 
| projected key indicators and concluded that 
Ethiopia could not avoid repeated famine during 
the 1990's. Attacked by Soviet participants as 
derogatory and challenged by Ethiopian regime 
media as unfounded, these projections have 
proved to be relatively conservative. 

°See, e.g., Stephen Green, “Superpowers 
Must Team to Save the Horn of Africa,’ The 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston), Mar. 30, 
1990. 


ROBERT D. KAPLAN. Surrender 
or Starve: The Wars Behind the 

Famine. Boulder, CO, Westview 
Press, 1988. 


EDMOND J. KELLER. 
Revolutionary Ethiopia: From 
Empire to People’s Republic. 
Bloomington, IN, Indiana University 
Press, 1988. 


DAVID A. KORN. Ethiopia, the 
United States, and the Soviet 
Union. London, Croom Helm, 
1986; distributed in the United 
States by Southern Illinois 
University Press, Carbondale. 


facts, as | have argued elsewhere.® 

Perhaps the best-documented 
work on superpower competition in 
the horn, David Korn’s Ethiopia, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union, 
demonstrates just how determined 
Mengistu. Haile Mariam was _ to 
place himself under Moscow's wing 
even though many officials in Mos- 
cow were less than enthusiastic 
about embracing him and would 
have preferred dealing with an 
ideologically more sophisticated ci- 
villan. The book, a combination of 
scholarly examination and personal 
memoir by a man who was charge 
d'affaires of the American Embassy 
in Addis Ababa during the critical 
years 1982-85, analyzes Mengistu, 
discusses the process of formation 
of the Workers Party of Ethiopia 
(WPE),’ and describes the first 
months of the massive famine relief 
operations in Ethiopia on the basis 
of close daily observations—and in 
the last case, direct personal in- 
volvement.® 

Another memoir, Red Tears, writ- 
ten by Dawit Wolde Giorgis, who 
served the Derg in many important 
positions, offers a detailed account 
of the author's disillusionment with 
Marxist militarism. From 1983 until 
his defection in 1986, Dawit was 
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chief of the Relief and Rehabilitation 
Commission, the governmental or- 
ganization overseeing all famine re- 
lief and refugee support operations 
in Ethiopia. His account of the strug- 
gle he and his staff put up in 1984 to 
try to force Mengistu to recognize 
the seriousness of the threat leaves 
no doubt that Mengistu and his 


®See my “History and the Horn,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 
1983, pp. 66-75; a paper | delivered ata 
conference sponsored by the International 
Institute of Strategic Studies in Cairo in May 
1990, subsequently published as a RAND paper, 
The United States and the Horn of Africa: 

History and Current Challenge, N-3198-RC, Santa 
Monica, CA, The RAND Corporation, October 
1990; and my forthcoming book, The Horn of 
Africa—From War to Peace, New York, 

St. Martin's, 1991. 

’This party, though slow to be formed, was 
of the classic Marxist-Leninist vanguard type. It 
was launched with expensive pageantry in 
September 1984, just as news of the Great Famine 
was breaking. Never more than an 
agglomeration of soldiers, bureaucrats, and 
opportunists, the WPE had a remarkably brief 
and troublesome life. Mengistu announced its 
transformation into something called the 
Democratic Unity Party of Ethiopia (DUPE) on 
March 5, 1990, but as of November 1990, 
Ethiopian government officials were still being 
identified as WPE functionaries. The 
successor party, perhaps on Soviet advice, was 
envisioned as encompassing the full spectrum 
of political opinions in the country but appears to 
have been stillborn. 

8) have reviewed Korn's outstanding book 
more extensively in The Journal of Northeast 
African Studies (East Lansing, Ml), Vol. 9, 

No. 2, 1987. 
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clique chose to let famine develop 
in hope of dealing a blow to com- 
munities sympathetic to insurgent 
groups. 

When Mengistu could no longer 
avoid admitting the seriousness of 
the famine, he shifted tactics to 
Capitalize on it by mounting two ma- 
jor campaigns designed to speed 
up the process of collectivizing ag- 
riculture and consolidating control 
over the rural population: resettle- 
ment and “villagization.” Dawit re- 
counts how several hundred thou- 
sand famine victims were transport- 
ed to inhospitable sites in the thinly 
populated western border regions 
of the country and forced to eke out 
a living on huge, poorly organized 
state farms. At the same time, Men- 
gistu began the process of uproot- 
ing the peasants in the central Ethi- 
opian provinces and regrouping 
them into huge camp-style villages, 
which facilitated regime control of 
people, livestock, and produce; in 
effect, these measures turned the 
country’s farmers into serfs. 


BEYOND these “‘insider’’ accounts 
of revolutionary Ethiopia, there are 
a number of recent comprehensive 
studies by scholars with long famil- 
iarity with the country.? Viewed from 
the vantage point of late 1990, 
these authors seem to have given 
the Ethiopian revolutionary regime 
too much benefit of the doubt and 
to have overestimated its staying 
power. (All were written, of course, 


MULATU WUBNEH and 
YOHANNES ABATE. Ethiopia: 
Transition and Development in 
the Horn of Africa. Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, 1988. 


SIEGFRIED PAUSEWANG. 
Peasants, Land, and Society: A 
Social History of Land Reform in 
Ethiopia. Munich/Cologne, 
Weltforum, 1983. 


before the collapse of communism 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union underscored the inherent 
lack of viability of all Marxist- 
Leninist systems.) 

Mulatu Wubneh and Yohannes 
Abate’s Ethiopia: Transition and 
Development in the Horn goes fur- 
thest in this regard. Harshly critical 
of the imperial regime, these two 
Ethiopian authors credit the Provi- 
sional Military Advisory Commis- 
sion (PMAC—i.e., the Derg) with 
“major achievements in land reform 
(rural and urban), education, and 
bureaucratic reorganization” and 
claim that the PMAC “was success- 
ful in conferring some power on the 
masses through peasant and urban 
dwellers’ associations” (p.193). Al- 
though the study appears based on 
data up through 1983, i.e., before 
the shortcomings of the Marxist-Le- 
ninist regime were apparent, sucha 
reading is ironic in light of Mengis- 
tu’s own admissions in March 1990. 

John W. Harbeson, Edmond J. 
Keller, and Christopher Clapham 
each treat the Ethiopian revolution 
with more perspective, analyzing It 
against the processes of political, 
social, and economic change that 
were deliberately fostered by Haile 


31 omit from discussion here Peter Schwab's 
Ethiopia: Politics, Economics, and Society, 
Boulder, CO, Lynne Rienner, 1985, a book 
whose multiple shortcomings | reviewed in The 
Journal of Northeast African Studies, Vol. 9, 
No. 2, 1987 
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Selassie. The imperial system ad- 
vanced modernization and devel- 
opment. However, despite encour- 
aging education and_ technical 
training and giving young techno- 
crats ample opportunity to apply 
their talents, the paternalistic old 
emperor failed to create a leader- 
ship structure capable of guiding 
the country through the inevitable 
transition that the country faced af- 
ter his passing. 

Thus, when the old regime fell 
apart in 1974 due to an unusual 
combination of domestic and inter- 
national pressures, power fell into 
the hands of a group of second- 
and third-level military men with lit- 
tle understanding of the nature of 
government and leadership. The 
country's misfortune was com- 
pounded during the next two years 
as Mengistu—the most energetic, 
brutal, and stubborn member of the 
Derg—consolidated his control 
over the junta. 

In his Ethiopian Transformation: 
The Quest for the Post-lmperial 
State, Harbeson argues that the 
Ethiopian state lasted for centuries 
and survived intact through the ini- 
tial decades of the modernization 
process because it was flexibly 
constituted and its leaders were 
able to adapt to changing circum- 
stances. Modernization and devel- 
opment required centralization, but 
Haile Selassie tempered centraliza- 
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tion with respect for the principle 
of autonomy, applied not only geo- 
graphically but in respect to the so- 
ciety and the economy as well. By 
contrast, Mengistu—in the name of 
unity—tried to force the whole vast 
and varied country into a dogmatic, 
rigid Marxist-Leninist system. 

Keller’s analysis parallels Harbe- 
son’s in most respects, despite an 
inclination to regard what he calls 
Afro-Marxism as permanently es- 
tablished in Ethiopia. For example, 
he concludes that ‘“a new society is 
being created based on a variant of 
state socialism and the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism” (p. 27). Keller's 
final chapter, entitled “Feudalism 
ls Dead! Long Live Dependence!” 
demonstrates that Mengistu made 
the country far more dependent on 
external forces—Soviet military 
support and Western economic as- 
sistance and famine relief—than it 
had ever been before in its history. 

In the excellent work Transforma- 
tion and Continuity in Revolutionary 
Ethiopia, Christopher Clapham, a 
veteran observer of Ethiopia,'° 
notes that Marxist-Leninist catego- 
ries are useless in explaining the 
1974 revolution, which was the re- 
sult of conditions that were peculiar 
to Ethiopia. 

The dogmatic embrace of Marx- 
ism-Leninism by Mengistu and his 
close associates was in no sense 
accidental, however. It was a con- 
scious effort to cloak the exercise of 
raw power with an ideological man- 
tle in the expectation of drawing the 
Soviet Union into enthusiastic sup- 
port of the revolutionary regime. 
This proved to be more difficult than 
Mengistu at first assumed, and 


'OHis Haile Selassie’s Government (London, 
Longmans, and New York, Praeger, 1969) remains 
a classic that provides essential background 
for understanding what has happened in Ethiopia 
during the past two decades. His new work 
also benefits from several months of residence, 
travel, and teaching in Ethiopia during the 
years 1984-87. 


when the support finally material- 
ized, the Soviet embrace proved to 
be  unidimensional—like Soviet 
power itself, long on the military as- 
pect, deficient economically, and 
downright counterproductive so- 
cially. 

In Clapham’s book, as in Jac- 
ques Bureau's less analytical but 
entertaining Ethiopie: un Drame im- 
perial et rouge (Ethiopia: A Drama 
Both Imperial and Red), there is 
much about continuity. Ethiopia's 
encounter with Mengistu’s “garri- 
son socialism’’—as many leftist crit- 
ics have termed his Marxist-Leninist 
rule—did not change the country’s 
unique basic character. In a sense, 
Mengistu has come to terms with 
this character by behaving much 
like emperors of old. His speech on 
May Day 1990, in which he charac- 
terized himself as the spiritual heir 
of Emperor Tewodros, who commit- 
ted suicide when besieged by the 
British at Magdala in 1868, led 
some Ethiopians to conclude that 
he might be contemplating the 
same dénouement for himself. 

One of Clapham’s major theses is 
that the Derg’s effectiveness rested 
on a strong state structure, which it 
was, initially, able to strengthen. It 
also capitalized on a well-devel- 
oped sense of nationalism, from 
which Mengistu profited even as his 
power began to crumble, and which 
undoubtedly delayed his fall. 

Clapham has long challenged 
the shallow notion that the Ethiopian 
state is merely an Amhara conspir- 
acy against the rest of the ethnic 
groups of the country (a major 
theme of Robert Kaplan’s Surren- 
der or Starve and several other 
books on the Eritrean conflict cited 
below). He stresses the deep sense 
of common identity that has charac- 
terized Ethiopians since medieval 
times.'' He regards most of the re- 
gional insurgencies that have 
emerged since 1974 as motivated 
by a rejection of centralism, resent- 
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ment at exclusion from national poli- 
tics, and frustration over the re- 
gime’s economic policies. '* 


SCHOLARS in Ethiopia have been 
inhibited about publishing much of 
their ongoing historical and so- 
cio-anthropological research on the 
varied peoples who inhabit their 
country (it is remarkable what a 
blighting effect Marxism has on this 
kind of scholarship!). However, 
studies by Western scholars based 
on field research carried out before 
the 1974 revolution or immediately 
following it continued to appear 
during the 1980's. 

Some of these works treat the 
smaller peoples of the southwest- 
ern part of the country.'? Many crit- 
ics of the imperial regime thought 
these groups most recently incor- 
porated into Ethiopia by conquest 
would want to opt out of the Ethiopi- 


"Thus reflecting, confirming, and updating 
the analysis in Donald Levine's Greater Ethiopia: 
The Evolution of a Multi-Ethnic Society, 

Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1974. 

'2Clapham has continued his examination of 
this important problem in the “Postscript” to the 
paperback edition of his book (1990) and in 
two recent articles: “The Structure of Regional 
Conflict in Northern Ethiopia,” The Cambridge 
Anthropologist (Cambridge, UK), Vol. 13, No. 2, 
1989: and “The Political Economy of Conflict in 
the Horn of Africa,’ Survival (London), 
September/October 1990, pp. 403-19. 

'SThey include: Werner J. Lange, History of 
the Southern Gonga, Wiesbaden, Steiner, 1982; 
M. Lionel Bender, Ed., Peoples and Cultures of 
the Ethio-Sudan Borderlands, East Lansing, Ml, 
African Studies Center, Michigan State 
University, 1981; Charles W. McClellan, State 
Transformation and National Integration: 

Gedeo and the Ethiopian Empire, 1895-1935, East 
Lansing, African Studies Center, Michigan 

State University, 1988; Donald L. Donham, Work 
and Power in Maale, Ethiopia, Ames, |A, lowa 
State University Press, 1985; and Ulrich 
Braukamper, Geschichte der Hadiya 
Sud-Athiopiens (A History of the Hadiya of 
Southern Ethiopia), Wiesbaden, Steiner, 1980. 

By contrast, not a single original work by a 
Soviet scholar dealing with social anthropology or 
the political dynamics of any Ethiopian region 
or ethnic group has appeared in the last 15 years. 
Soviet scholars have done no field work in 
Ethiopia. G. V. Tsypkin's Effopia: ot 
razdroblennosti k politicheskoy tsentralizatsii 


an state. But the most serious resis- 
tance to the Marxist-Leninist cen- 
tralizing government has actually 
come from the old northern heart- 
land populated by the leading peo- 
ples of historic Ethiopia, the Amhara 
and the Tigreans. (The people of 
highland Eritrea who dominate the 
Eritrean insurgent movement are 
historically and culturally Tigreans.) 

Why have the southern and 
southwestern peoples remained 
loyal to Addis Ababa? There is no 
simple answer, but The Southern 
Marches of Imperial Ethiopia, a col- 
lection of studies edited by Donald 
Donham and Wendy James, sheds 
valuable light on this important 
question. Nine coherent and stimu- 
lating essays deal with the Oromo of 
Wollega, '* Maale, Gedeo, Dassan- 
etch, Mursi, Kwegu, Gumuz, Maji, 
and with the interactions between 
Ethiopia and southern Sudan. 


(vtoraya polovina 19—nachalo 20 v.) (Ethiopia: 
From Fragmentation to Political Centralization 
[Second Half of the 19th—Beginning of the 20th 
Century]), Moscow, Nauka, 1980, and Efiopia v 
antikolonial'nykh voynakh (Ethiopia in the Anti- 
Colonial Wars), Moscow, Nauka, 1988, stood as 
lone efforts at serious treatment of modern 
history until appearance of G. V. Tsypkin and V. S. 
Yag'ya, /storiya Efiopii v novoye i noveysheye 
vremya (The Recent and Latest History of 
Ethiopia), Moscow, Nauka, 1989. In spite of the 
appearance of having been revised as it was 
written, the latter book is an embarrassing 

effort to depict Ethiopia's disastrous experience 
with “socialism” in favorable light. It will have to 
be disavowed as g/asnost’ and perestroyka force 
a reevaluation of the Soviet-Ethiopian 
relationship. 

A May 1990 Soviet emigrant to Israel, 

Michael L. Volpe, though never able to visit 
Ethiopia, became a specialist in translation 

and analysis of Amharic fiction. His small volume 
Literatura Efiopii (The Literature of Ethiopia) 

was published by Akademiya Nauk in Moscow in 
1981. Volpe published an “Annotated 
Bibliography of Ethiopian Literature in Russian,” in 
the Italian Ethiopanist journal Rassegna di 

Studi Etiopici, Vol. 32, 1990. 

'4Given the paucity of scholarship on the 
Oromo of Wollega, who have been characterized 
by remarkable cultural vigor as well as a strong 
commitment to modern Ethiopia, the chapter 
“Nekemte and Addis Ababa: The Dilemmas of 
Provincial Rule,” by Italian scholar Alessandro 
Triulzi, is particularly valuable. 
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Trade in salt, ivory, coffee, and 
slaves drew the Amhara, the assimi- 
lated Shoan Oromo, the Gurage, and 
the Tigreans into these regions both 
for military conquest and commercial 
ventures. But simple models of colo- 
nial conquest, exploitation, and sub- 
jugation of local peoples do not ex- 
plain this process. The evolution of 
mutually beneficial political and eco- 
nomic relationships determined the 
orientation of these peoples and re- 
gions toward the dynamic Ethiopian 
state as it expanded its administra- 
tive structure and began the process 
of economic modernization in the 
20th century. 

Three of the books under review 
deal with northern Ethiopia with com- 
parative objectivity. Each is different 
in character. One, the Israeli scholar 
Haggai Erlich’s Ethiopia and the 
Challenge of Independence, is a col- 
lection of essays centered on the his- 
tory of Tigre and Eritrea since the 
1870's. Jonathan Baker's Rural-Ur- 
ban Dichotomy in the Developing 
World; A Case Study from Northern 
Ethiopia is an extremely detailed so- 
cio-economic survey of two towns in 
northern Gondar province. Although 
the fieldwork on which this book is 
based was carried out before the 
revolution, the data and insights it 
provides are relevant for understand- 
ing reactions of the population of the 
northern heartland to the turmoil un- 
leashed by Mengistu’s military so- 
cialism and, what is more important, 
for laying the groundwork for post- 
Mengistu recovery and a more con- 
structive future. James McCann's 
From Poverty to Famine in Northeast 
Ethiopia deals in depth with the rural 
economy and society of Wollo during 
the first third of the 20th century. 

Erlich’s book penetrates the myths 
of Eritrean independence perpetrat- 
ed by contemporary insurgents. For 
some 3,000 years before Italy estab- 
lished its Red Sea colony in 1890, Eri- 
trea was a frontier area through 
which South Arabian civilization 
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and three major religions—Ju- 
daism, Christianity, and Islam—en- 
tered Ethiopia. From the time of the 
Axumite Empire (500 BC—800 AD), 
the Ethiopian state controlled the 
Red Sea coast when it was strong 
and contested it with Arabs, Turks, 
and Egyptians when it was weak. 

Intent upon securing the coun- 
try’s northern frontier while counter- 
ing British, French, and Italian colo- 
nial advances in the west, south, 
and east, the Shoan emperor Mene- 
lik Il conceded Eritrea to Italy after 
his great victory at Adowa in 1896. 
Tigreans, who felt just as entitled to 
rule Ethiopia as Shoans, consid- 
ered cession of Eritrea a betrayal, 
and all Ethiopians continued to re- 
gard Eritrea as part of the country. 
So, too, did Italy, but from a reverse 
point of view: it regarded Eritrea as 
a base from which it would eventu- 
ally take possession of all of Ethio- 
pia. Thus, Italy and disgruntled Ti- 
greans found a common interest in 
the 1920's and 1930's. Erlich’s book 
sheds light on this history from the 
Egyptian incursions of the 1870's 
through the machinations of the Ital- 
ians before their 1935 invasion, to 
the post-liberation arrangements 
for federation of Eritrea with Ethio- 
pia. His work is essential for under- 
standing the intensity and success 
of the Tigrean Popular Liberation 
Front (TPLF) in resisting the Derg 
(see below). 

Baker's book is based on a 1983 
doctoral dissertation resulting from 
the work of a University of London re- 
search group that 20 years ago 
spent a year and a half studying the 
towns of Debarek and Adi Arkai in an 
Amhara-Tigre border region in north- 
ern Gondar province (then called Be- 
gemder). Replete with tables, dia- 
grams, and maps, it is a meticulous 
examination of how producers, con- 
sumers, and traders interact on the 
local plane; how central government 
policies and distant economic forces 
affect rural-urban relationships; how 
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local markets work and mesh into 
regional and national markets; and 
how ethnic and religious differ- 
ences play out among individuals in 
their day-to-day affairs. 

Mengistu and his junta failed to ap- 
preciate the socio-economic dyna- 
mism that existed in the lively trading 
towns of this and most other parts of 
Ethiopia during the mid-20th century. 
Under the Derg, government and 
party bureaucrats became the domi- 
nant element in such towns, and the 
most creative and productive people 
shifted their energies to the under- 
ground economy while the national 
economy as a whole stagnated. 

The grimmest photographs of vic- 
tims from the famines of 1973-74 and 
the Great Famine of 1984-86 came 
from Wollo. Mengistu capitalized on 
this circumstance to haul hundreds 
of thousands of famine victims from 
the province to allegedly more fertile 
resettlement sites in the southwest. 
However, there were doubtless other 
motives. From the beginning, the 
deeply traditional Amhara Christians 
of Wollo had little enthusiasm for the 
Derg. Although they were slow to 
form a united insurgent movement 
(see below), they engaged in some 
of the first anti-Derg actions in the 
country. '° Why has the thickly popu- 
lated agricultural region of Wollo, 
which might have been expected to 
benefit from the Derg’s abolition of 
“feudalism,” been so hostile to “peo- 
ple’s government” in Addis Ababa? If 
the Derg is merely the continuation of 
a pattern of alleged Amhara domi- 
nance that has persisted for a full 
century, why has Ethiopia's Amhara 
core been so alienated? 

McCann's book provides unique 
insight into these issues (it includes 
an epilogue that extends his analysis 


'SThe actions centered in the traditional 
Amhara highland subprovinces of Wag, Lasta, and 
Saynt. In the early 1980's, the Derg lost control 
of Lalibela with its famous rock churches and its 
potential for tourist revenue. 


well beyond the cutoff date of 1935 
in the title, into the post-1974 period). 
The author supplements his rich his- 
torical source material with extensive 
interviews in 1982 with migrants from 
Wollo who had settled in Addis Aba- 
ba and Nazreth and with 1985 field- 
work among peasants in northern 
Shoa, a very similar region located 
directly south of Wollo. 

McCann demonstrates how indi- 
vidual peasant households in Wollo 
strove to cope with the impact upon 
them of forces over which they have 
had very little control. Like Mesfin 
Wolde Mariam, he stresses the pri- 
macy of external political and eco- 
nomic influences rather than cli- 
mate to explain the famine. The 
Wollo peasantry has been impover- 
ished less by drought than by the in- 
direct and direct effects of govern- 
mental action—and inaction. In the 
imperial era, Haile Selassie’s eldest 
son, Crown Prince Asfa Wossen, as 
titular governor, visited his domain 
only occasionally. Most of the local 
aristocracy moved to the capital but 
retained title to their lands and 
drew revenue from them without in- 
vesting in rural development. The 
local population grew but remained 
locked into traditional patterns of 
farming. Ironically, the agricultural 
policies of the Derg—based on the 
preconceptions of Marxist urban in- 
tellectuals—amounted to a new 
version of the old pattern of exploi- 
tation and neglect. So Wollo re- 
mained one of the most environ- 
mentally degraded and marginally 
productive regions of the country. 


THERE is no dearth of literature on 
the Eritrean issue, as books on this 
subject continue to appear at the 
rate of several a year. The majority 
of these works fall into two catego- 
ries: (1) polemics by separatists 
and (2) journalists’ accounts of the 
guerrilla war. Let me discuss a few 
exceptions to this general rule. 
Dawit Wolde Giorgis’s Red Tears, 
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already mentioned, provides unique 
insights. The author's career includ- 
ed service in Eritrea as a young offi- 
cer in the early 1960's as well as al- 
most four years (1979-83) as senior 
representative of the Derg in Asma- 
ra—in effect, governor of Eritrea. In 
the chapter “The Northern Region 
and Ethiopia's Internal Conflicts” (pp. 
69—120), Dawit concedes that the im- 
perial government never took the 
federative arrangement seriously 
and failed to understand the nature of 
the challenge (or opportunities) Eri- 
trea represented. He then proceeds 
to chronicle the Derg’s own disas- 
trous attempts to cope with the Eritre- 
an insurgency. Not only did Mengis- 
tu's determination to bring Eritrea to 
heel by force fail, but it created a vio- 
lent environment in which the Marx- 
ists of the Eritrean People’s Libera- 
tion Front (EPLF) were able to 
outmaneuver and destroy rival insur- 
gent factions to gain the dominance 
they finally achieved at the end of the 
1970's. 

Much the same ground is covered, 
in greater detail, in Haggai Erlich’s 
Struggle over Eritrea. While sympa- 
thetic to the Eritrean people and alert 
to their grievances, he refuses to ide- 
alize their rebellion. He demonstrates 
the complex origins of the rebellion, 
the many different strains that have 
fed into it (including substantial com- 
munist and radical-Arab support), 
and the ferocity of factional infighting 
among insurgents—reflecting the 
geographic and ethnic divisions of 
the province itself. There were times 
when fratricidal violence between re- 
bel factions and subfactions took 
more lives than fighting against Ethi- 
Opian government forces. 

The fifth chapter of John Marka- 
kis's National and Class Conflict in 
the Horn of Africa provides additional 
detail on early infighting among Eri- 
trean factions. For example, he de- 
scribes a little-known “coterie of radi- 
cals who regarded themselves as 
Marxists” who organized an “Eritrean 


Democratic Working People’s Party”: 


as early as 1968 and tried to infiltrate 
the then dominant Eritrean Liberation 
Front (ELF) and establish an inde- 
pendent “socialist Eritrea.” Soviet in- 
volvement in this effort cannot be 
precluded, '© but it is my hypothesis 
that around 1970, Moscow shifted its 
efforts to supporting a single, more 
disciplined and controllable Marxist- 
Leninist vanguard party, the EPLF.'” 

We know far too little about the 
political relationship between Mos- 
cow and the EPLF in the last two de- 
cades. Did anything remain of it af- 
ter the Somali invasion of 1977 
forced the Soviets to rescue and 
fully embrace Mengistu? The hopes 
of Soviet ideologues that Marxism- 
Leninism could eventually bring the 
EPLF and the Derg together under- 
mined Soviet credibility with both 
sides: the EPLF outgrew its need for 
Soviet support, whereas the Derg 
became totally dependent upon it. 

Turning now to journalistic and 
émigré accounts of the Eritrean 
struggle, we have Robert Kaplan's 
Surrender or Starve: The Wars be- 
hind the Famine, the latest and one 
of the best-written journalistic cele- 
brations of the EPLF’s struggle. '® 
There can be no quarrel with his de- 
scriptions of the misery Mengistu’s 
armies have inflicted on Eritrea and 


'6\t is difficult to avoid the suspicion that this 
group, which—like the Ethiopian People's 
Revolutionary Movement (EPRM) that 
appeared among Ethiopian students in Europe 
and America about the same time—had a 
classic communist structure and used clandestine 
methods, may have had some degree of 
Soviet inspiration. This early Eritrean Marxist group 
disappeared and may have been absorbed 
into the EPLF, which enjoyed Soviet favor until 
1977. 

'7See Paul B. Henze, “Getting a Grip on the 
Horn,” in Walter Z. Laqueur, Ed., The Pattern of 
Soviet Conduct in the Third World, New York, 
Praeger, 1983. 

'8Other recent ones include James 
Firebrace, Never Kneel Down, Trenton, NJ, Red 
Sea Press, 1985; and Lionel Cliffe and Basil 
Davison, Eds., The Long Struggle of Eritrea, 
Nottingham, Spokesman, 1988. 
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the dedication with which the guer- 
rilla fighters have persevered, but 
his history blatantly embraces and 
embroiders EPLF myths that seek to 
legitimize Eritrea’s separate status. 
lt was not Eritreans who resisted 
Egyptian attempts to dominate the 
region in the 1870's and 1880's, as 
Kaplan contends, for the territory 
did not then even exist as a political 
entity. Rather, it was Ethiopian Em- 
peror Yohannes IV and his general, 
Ras Alula, who resisted both Egyp- 
tian and Italian incursions into an 
area Ethiopian rulers had regarded 
as their patrimony from ancient 
times. 

Nor is “Amhara colonialism” the 
basic problem in Eritrea, as Kaplan 
argues. Indeed, Eritrean highland- 
ers, beneficiaries of modern educa- 
tion established by 19th-century 
Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant 
missionaries, '? flocked southward 
to take advantage of opportunities 
to participate in government, the 
professions, and the commercial 
activity of Ethiopia during the 
1950’s and 1960's and can still be 
found all over Ethiopia in significant 
positions. Eritrean — intellectuals 
were originally strongly oriented to- 
ward the Ethiopian state, but alien- 
ation from that state, which began 
during the late imperial period, ac- 
celerated rapidly after the Derg’s 
brutal attempts to subdue Eritrea by 
force. 

The result has been the develop- 
ment of a large community of ener- 
getic Eritrean businessmen, profes- 
sionals, and intellectuals abroad. 
Most Eritreans in American univer- 


'SEritrean Muslims, traditional in attitudes, 
were slow to take advantage of opportunities to 
gain a modern education. Children of families 
that had converted to Evangelical Christianity, on 
the other hand, were often the first to benefit 
from educational opportunities. Though the 
Eritrean Protestant community represents only 
a small proportion of the population, young men of 
Protestant origin are prominent in the current 
leadership of the EPLF. 
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sities became strong supporters of 
the EPLF. Unlike most other Ethiopi- 
ans in exile, they are prolific writers. 
Unfortunately, most write political 
polemics and history that is difficult 
to take seriously as scholarship. 
For example, the most curious 
book on Eritrea to appear in recent 
years is Eritrea: Dynamics of a Na- 
tional Question, by Tesfatsion Med- 
hanie. Purportedly an “objective” 
analysis of the Eritrean problem by 
a concerned Eritrean living in Con- 
necticut, it appears to reflect re- 
peated Soviet attempts during the 
1980's to bring the Derg and some 
part of the Eritrean insurgents to- 
gether. Although manufactured in 
the United States, the book bears 
the imprint of an obscure Dutch 
publishing house and is replete with 
citations from the periodicals of the 
Soviet Union and other communist 
countries, as well as from the works 
of Lenin and Stalin. Moscow is in- 
variably the good guy fostering 
peace and progress for Eritrea, and 
Washington is falsely painted as the 
prime supplier of arms and inspira- 
tion to the EPLF. The Soviet Embas- 
sy in Addis Ababa was distributing 
Tesfatsion Medhanie’s book in 
1987, to the annoyance of many of- 
ficials of the Ethiopian regime. 
Similarly, although Jordan Gebre 
Medhin declares that “the Eritrean 
case opens rich avenues for the so- 
cial sciences” (p. 196), his Peas- 
ants and Nationalism in Eritrea does 
not answer most of the questions an 
unbiased social scientist might ask 
about patterns of existence in rural 
Eritrea, or the attitudes of Eritrean 
peasants and pastoralists toward 
either the narrower, or broader, 
world around them. It idealizes rela- 
tions among Eritrean ethnic and re- 
ligious groups and attributes most 
tensions among them to outside in- 
fluences. Its Marxist class analysis 
must be embarrassing to an EPLF 
leadership now seeking to persuade 
Western governments and publics 
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that it has abandoned Marxism. 
Like Bereket Habte-Selassie’s Eri- 
trea and the United Nations and 
Other Essays, Jordan’s book is for 
the most part a series of arguments 
with history, rather than an effort to 
elucidate it or apply its lessons in re- 
alistic fashion to the future. 

Marxism in various manifesta- 
tions has deprived Eritrea, still po- 
tentially one of the most attractive 
and promising parts of Africa, of 
more than two decades of progress 
and reduced the life of its inhabit- 
ants to a raw struggle for survival. 
The Soviet Union, which for a de- 
cade encouraged rebellion in Eri- 
trea and then reversed course and 
supported Mengistu in his genocid- 
al efforts to suppress it, is unlikely to 
have the means, even if it had the 
heart, to try to exercise influence in 
Eritrea in the foreseeable future. If 
Mengistu was unable to bend Eri- 
trea to his will with US$12 billion dol- 
lars worth of Soviet military support, 
no future Addis Ababa government 
is going to be able to dictate to Eri- 
treans their future. 

Whether autonomous or inde- 
pendent, Eritrea’s future rests with 
the Eritreans themselves. They 
must overcome their differences 
and work out the bases for an open 
economy, an open society, and a 
democratic political system. Noth- 
ing in Eritrea’s past—ancient or 
modern—justifies an assumption 
that this will be easy. 

Eritreans need to think objective- 
ly about their future relationship with 
Ethiopia as well. They cannot alter 
their geography. There are good ar- 
guments not only for retaining a link, 
but for Eritreans to consider playing 
a major role in the post-Mengistu 
Ethiopian state. Instead of trying to 
entice outside powers to back nar- 
row partisan interests, Eritreans 
would better spend their time think- 
ing about how to harness their tal- 
ents for development and how to 
make themselves attractive for in- 


vestors who can provide the means 
to build on the infrastructure that still 
exists in the province. 


OTHER insurgencies—in Tigre, and 
among the Afar, the Oromo, or the 
Somalis of the Ogaden—tend to re- 
ceive much less attention than the 
publicity-conscious EPLF. John 
Markakis’s book, while excessively 
preoccupied with class conflict, 
helps broaden our knowledge of 
the early phases of some of the 
area's other dissident movements. 
Markakis’s extensive discussion of 
the Southern Sudanese rebellion is 
outside the scope of this essay, but 
his chapter on the Somali unifica- 
tion struggle is not, for it deals more 
with Ethiopia and Kenya than with 
Somalia itself. 

Markakis provides valuable infor- 
mation on personalities and tactics 
in the 1960's, when Soviet arms 
shipments enabled Somalia to sup- 
port a serious insurgency in the 
Ogaden and the province of Bale. 
Haile Selassie’s government man- 
aged to bring this rebellion under 
control by a combination of astute 
military and political measures.°° 

Markakis also traces in detail the 
more comprehensive plans of Siad 
Barre, the Somali chief of staff who 
seized power in October 1969, to 
absorb the Somali-inhabited re- 
gions of Ethiopia. In the 1970's, 
Mogadishu inspired the formation 
of two guerrilla movements—the 
Western Somali Liberation Front 
and the Somali Abo Liberation 
Front. However, these two compet- 
ing fronts lacked an independent 
capacity to challenge Ethiopia, and 
it is doubtful that Siad would have 
been tempted to mount his assault, 
which began as a series of guerrilla 


?0Markakis draws upon a doctoral 
dissertation by Gebru Tareke, ‘Rural Protest in 
Ethiopia, 1941—70, a Study of Three 
Rebellions,”’ Syracuse University, 1977, which 
reportedly has been accepted for publication 
by Cambridge University Press. 
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operations in 1976 and turned into 
full-fledged military invasion in 
1977, if (1) Mengistu had not gotten 
most of his armed forces bogged 
down in Eritrea; (2) internal political 
disarray in Ethiopia had not encour- 
aged Siad to believe that the coun- 
try might be falling apart; and, last 
but not least, (3) the Soviets had not 
poured arms into Somalia in un- 
precedented quantities during the 
three years following the signing of 
a Friendship Treaty in July 1974. 

Markakis for the most part ig- 
nores the larger context of Siaa’s at- 
tack on Ethiopia and does not even 
raise the issue of Soviet foreknowl- 
edge and/or encouragement of the 
1977 invasion. This remains one of 
the most important unanswered 
questions about the recent history 
of the Horn of Africa. Perhaps g/as- 
nost’ in Moscow will shed some light 
on this matter. 

Whatever factors contributed to 
the decision to invade, Markakis is 
correct in assessing Siad’s invasion 
as “a foolhardy venture” and also in 
observing that “defeat was never 
accepted and the regime in Moga- 
dishu continued to assert it was 
‘morally bound to assist its brethren 
in Western Somalia’ ” (p. 231). This 
resulted in an internal crisis in So- 
malia, which is now as beset by in- 
ternal dissidence and insurgency 
as Mengistu’s Ethiopia. The lssaq of 
northern Somalia and at least two 
southern Somali groups have allied 
themselves with Ethiopia. The Ethi- 
opian Ogaden remains an unhappy 
region, where little development 
has taken place for two decades. 
However, Somali dissidence and 
potential insurgency are no longer 
major problems for Ethiopia. 

The Tigre People’s Liberation 
Front (TPLF) and perhaps the 
Oromo Liberation Front (OLF) rep- 
resent more serious ethnic prob- 
lems for the future Ethiopian state, 
if, indeed, Ethiopia survives the 
damage Mengistu has inflicted on 
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it. Because they constitute the sin- 
gle largest ethnic group in Ethiopia, 
the Oromo are a potential threat to 
the country’s integrity. However, so 
far, this large ethnic group lacks a 
sense of cohesion. It is widely dis- 
persed territorially and includes 
groups of differing religions and 
styles of life. 

The Tigreans, by contrast, have 
become an even greater threat to 
Mengistu than the Eritreans, for the 
TPLF has abandoned all notion of 
separatism and advocates a uni- 
fied, democratic Ethiopia with par- 
ticipation of all ethnic groups on an 
equal basis. This may be idealistic, 
but the TPLF succeeded several 
years ago in establishing the Ethio- 
pian People’s Democratic Move- 
ment (EPDM) in the core Amhara 
areas of Gondar, Wollo, Gojjam, 
and northern Shoa and in bringing 
the TPLF and EPDM together in the 
joint Ethiopian People’s Revolution- 
ary Democratic Front (EPRDF) in 
1989. The TPLF took control of the 
entire province of Tigre when Men- 
gistu’s forces abandoned the capi- 
tal, Makelle, in the spring of 1989, 
after government forces were de- 
feated at Enda Selassie. Forces 
of the TPLF/ERPDM/EPRDF moved 
steadily southward in late 1989 and 
early 1990, isolating the important 
provincial cities of Gondar, Bahr 
Dar, and Dessie. By the summer of 
1990, they were within striking dis- 
tance of Addis Ababa. The TPLF is 
the first Ethiopian insurgent move- 
ment to achieve such widespread 
SUCCESS. 


JUST AS the Eritrean indepen- 
dence movement has established a 
myth to legitimate its program, so 
the Derg has used Marxist-Leninist 
ideology in an attempt to stop his- 
tory in its tracks and establish anew 
myth about the country’s recent 
past. For example, the Derg initially 
succeeded in making the deposed 
Haile Selassie into an “un-person,” 
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denounced for covering up the 
1973-74 famine and allegedly de- 
positing several times the country’s 
annual gross national product in 
foreign bank accounts.*! 

Interest in history runs deep in 
Ethiopia, however, and the country 
possesses a comparatively large 
contingent of trained historians who 
remained at work at Addis Ababa 
University after 1974 and have pro- 
duced important research. Most of 
this work has been published, if at 
all, only as articles in local journals, 
or in the Proceedings of the bien- 
nial International Ethiopian Studies 
Conferences.** 

Feeling the need to bolster its le- 
gitimacy as the defender of the 
country’s territorial integrity, the 
Derg commissioned several works 
on the borders with Somalia, on Eri- 
trea, and on the waters of the Nile. 
During the latter part of the 1980's, 
Western scholars were invited to 
conferences commemorating the 
100th anniversaries of the Battle of 
Dogali (the site inland from Massa- 
wa where the Italians were defeated 
by Ras Alula in 1887), of the found- 
ing of Addis Ababa, and of the Bat- 


21A prime example of this effort was Ryszard 
Kapuscinski's tasteless book reviling Haile 
Selassie. Written in Polish and copyrighted in 
translation in 1978, The Emperor: Downfall of an 
Autocrat attracted no attention until Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich brought out an American edition 
with considerable publicity in 1983. It was then 
translated into several European languages and 
widely praised by reviewers who knew nothing 
of Ethiopia. It was even turned into a London stage 
plan. When the play opened, historian Richard 
Pankhurst was moved to expose the book as a 
malicious invention in a letter to the Times 
Literary Supplement (London), April 17, 1987. The 
volume was never distributed in Ethiopia or 
translated into Amharic, for its fraudulence would 
have been immediately apparent to 
Ethiopians. 

22These were held in Chicago in 1978, in Tel 
Aviv and Monte Carlo (separately) in 1980, in Lund 
(Sweden) in 1982, in Addis Ababa in 1984, in 
Moscow in 1986, and in Paris in 1988. Voluminous 
Proceedings of all but the Tel Aviv and Paris 
conferences have been published. The next such 
gathering is scheduled for Addis Ababa in 
April 1991. 
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tle of Metemma (where Emperor Yo- 
hannes IV died fighting the Suda- 
nese Mahdists in 1889). Sympo- 
sium volumes from each of these 
conferences have been published 
under official auspices. 

As Mengistu’s shortcomings as 
a leader became more apparent, 
Ethiopians began to reexamine the 
country’s experience under his im- 
perial predecessor. During visits to 
Ethiopia in the late 1980's, | heard 
people at many levels of society re- 
flecting on Haile Selassie’s positive 
qualities: his devotion to the con- 
cept of collective security; his skill in 
balancing the country’s internation- 
al relationships without becoming 
dependent on any single power; his 
ability to maintain internal peace by 
using both carrot and stick in deal- 
ing with opponents and dissidents. 

No one in Ethiopia ever seems to 
have taken seriously the tales that 
the emperor had deposited vast for- 
tunes abroad, and no foreign bank 
accounts ever came to light, as 
Hans Wilhelm Lockot confirms in 
The Mission, the Life, Reign, and 
Character of Haile Selassie |. 
Lockot, a Baltic German by birth, 
spent 24 years in Ethiopia as direc- 
tor of research in the National Li- 
brary before leaving in 1975. His 
brief book is fascinating; it is also 
frustrating because he has chosen 
to protect some of his sources on 
the emperor's private and official 
life by citing no sources at all. It 
would be particularly valuable to 
have more complete descriptions 
of the dark foreign forces that 
Lockot maintains systematically un- 
dermined imperial authority and the 
effectiveness of the government im- 
mediately before and during the 
1974 revolution. The book is no 
mere glorification of the late emper- 
or. Lockot describes, but never fully 
analyzes or explains, Haile Selas- 
sie’s inability to get a grip on the sit- 
uation as his government began to 
come apart in 1974. 
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Haile Selassie |; the Formative 
Years, 1892-1936, the first of three 
volumes on the last reigning de- 
scendant of the Solomonic line by 
Harold Marcus, dean of American 
historians specializing in Ethiopia, 
whets the appetite for the next two 
volumes. Marcus demonstrates that 
Haile Selassie was no accident of 
history and even less aman who had 
greatness thrust upon him. He 
shaped history, thrived on challenge 
and adversity, was a master of in- 
trigue and calculation, but always re- 
mained a deeply civilized man, com- 
bining the best qualities of the unique 
civilization that produced him and 
those of modern Western civilization, 
which he admired. 


ALTHOUGH the Derg exploited the 
imperial regime’s inept handling of 
the famine of 1973-74 to discredit 
Haile Selassie’s government both at 
home and abroad, that famine and 
the government's mishandling of it 
were dwarfed by the Great Famine 
of 1984-86. | have already men- 
tioned the authoritative treatments 
of the Great Famine by Korn and 
Dawit. Unfortunately, many of the 
early works on this event were hasti- 
ly written, if dramatic descriptions of 
the impact of famine on regions, vil- 
lages, and individuals, and exhibit- 
ed a great deal of political confu- 
sion. Some writers echoed Derg 
accusations against Western gov- 
ernments and relief agencies that 
they were slow to respond to the 
famine threat. Other works, includ- 
ing those by self-sacrificing people 
who worked for weeks and months 
in famine relief operations, under- 
stood very little about Ethiopian ru- 
ral life and social circumstances 
and, consequently, include unreli- 
able information and judgments. 
(Subsequent famines in Ethiopia 
have generated very few eye-wit- 
ness accounts, probably because 
the market was satiated by ac- 
counts of the Great Famine.) 


Systematic efforts by the Derg 
and the Soviets to blame the Great 
Famine on drought and environ- 
mental degradation have all too of- 
ten been automatically repeated by 
other writers, who with a bit of re- 
flection and deeper research, could 
have given appropriate emphasis 
to the political and administrative 
dimensions of the issue. An exam- 
ple of Addis Ababa's efforts is The 
Challenges of Drought: Ethiopia's 
Decade of Struggle in Relief and 
Rehabilitation. Expensively  pro- 
duced and richly illustrated with 
color plates, this Derg initiative 
makes embarrassing reading be- 
side Dawit’s Red Tears. lronically, it 
has a long introduction signed by 
Dawit himself, and the volume was 
distributed just as he defected. 

Most of the book deals with the 
1973-74 famine and smaller-scale 
problems of relief and rehabilitation 
in the late 1970's and early 1980's. 
Sections dealing with the famine of 
1984 and its aftermath are mislead- 
ing. A map labeled “Drought-Af- 
fected Areas, Mid-1985” (p. 111) 
depicts as ‘severely affected” low- 
land desert areas in the Ogaden 
and along the Red Sea coast that al- 
ways receive minimal rainfall and 
have very few inhabitants and al- 
most no agriculture. A photograph 
of “Comrade Mengistu with drought 
victims in Wollo” (p. 170) is blatantly 
hypocritical in light of Dawit’s de- 
scription of the difficulties he had 
persuading Mengistu to undertake 
such visits at all, and the leader's 
obvious lack of interest in famine 
victims. John Clarke's Resettlement 
and Rehabilitation: Ethiopia’s Cam- 
paign against Famine, also pub- 
lished and distributed at regime ini- 
tiative, is likewise a propaganda 
tract, which, like the preceding 
work, falsely presents resettlement 
as a humanitarian enterprise.°° 

Four books are essential for un- 
derstanding the famine problem in 
Ethiopia in historical, geographical, 
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and political perspective. The first is 
Mesfin Wolde Mariam’s Rural Vul- 
nerability to Famine, which is based 
on this energetic Ethiopian geogra- 
pher's extensive on-the-ground re- 
search in famine-prone regions. 
Mesfin demonstrates that even un- 
der circumstances where govern- 
ment and other external agencies 
take no action at all, there is no pre- 
ordained and automatic relation- 
ship between drought and famine. 
He argues that timely assistance to 
peasants to enable them to maxi- 
mize age-old strategies for coping 
with natural disaster can minimize 
famine and, if combined with effec- 
tively managed but not necessarily 
expensive programs, can eliminate 
it entirely. 

These conclusions are reinforced 
and substantiated in the thick vol- 
ume, Coping with Drought in Kenya, 
edited by Thomas E. Downing, Kan- 
gethe W. Gitu, and Crispin M. Ka- 
mau. This book offers 25 studies of 
measures that alleviated the effects 
of drought and forestalled famine in 
Kenya during the 1980's. Most 
scholars specializing in Ethiopia, let 
alone journalists, Western govern- 
ment officials, and the world at 
large, remain largely ignorant of the 
fact that Kenya was in the mid- 
1980's struck by a drought far more 
serious than anything Ethiopia suf- 
fered, but experienced no famine at 
all. Timely recognition of the threat 
and well-organized governmental 
action (including grain imports, 
which the Kenyan government ini- 
tially financed out of its own re- 
sources) averted starvation, dis- 
ease, mass population movements, 


231m April 1988, a high-level Ethiopian 
government committee completed a devastating 
critique of the entire resettlement process. It 
was presented to Mengistu and other officials but 
has never been officially released. | cite 
portions of it in Ethiopia in Early 1989: Deepening 
Crisis, P-7574, Santa Monica, CA, The RAND 
Corporation, November 1989, pp. 27-28, and am 
preparing a detailed study of resettlement, 
based in part upon this report. 


death of livestock, and disruption of 
normal life. As a result, recovery of 
agricultural production was rapid 
when the next year’s rains came. 
Kenya's performance, which drew 
little attentions in the world press,~4 
reinforces all the indictments of the 
performance of Ethiopia's Marxist 
regime. 

So, too, do the two well-document- 
ed studies by Cultural Survival. In 
Politics and the Ethiopian Famine, 
Jason Clay and his collaborators col- 
lected an enormous quantity of infor- 
mation and hard data through inter- 
views with refugees and _ relief 
workers; they examined official doc- 
uments, press releases, journalists’ 
reports, books, and published stud- 
ies. The work deals with the famine 
and refugee movements and the ini- 
tial phase of the resettlement cam- 
paign. The Spoils of Famine exam- 
ines the operation of resettlement 
sites up through 1987 and the villagi- 
zation campaign.*° 

The latter book—on the basis of 
official documents and statements 
of officials, as well as examination of 
the procedures they followed—de- 
monstrates that the villagization 
Campaign was conceived as a 
“great leap forward” toward collec- 
tivization of the Ethiopian peasant- 
ry. Although some lower-level offi- 
clals may have been sincere in 
claiming that villagization sought to 
(1) make it easier for the govern- 


24! called attention to Kenya's performance 
in “The Example of Kenya,” Encounter (London), 
July-August 1986, pp. 26-27. The subject was 
treated more extensively in John Cohen and 
D. B. Lewis, “The Role of Government in 
Combatting Food Shortages: Lessons from Kenya, 
1984-85,” in Michael Glantz, Ed., Drought and 
Hunger in Africa, New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1986 

*°The judgments and conclusions of this 
Cultural Survival study match and expand upon 
my own observations of resettlement sites and 
new villages during travels in Ethiopia in 1987, 
1988, and 1989, as reported in Ethiopia: 
Contrasts and Contradictions, P-7389, Santa 
Monica, CA, The RAND Corporation, October 
1987, and in Ethiopia in Early 1989 (see fn. 23). 
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ment to provide elementary ameni- 
ties to the peasantry and (2) enable 
the peasants to increase agricultur- 
al output, the priority goals were 
clearly Stalinist—the assertion of 
control over potentially hostile rural 
populations and the extraction of 
produce from the countryside. 

In contrast to resettlement, where 
mortality is reported to have ex- 
ceeded 30 percent at sites such as 
Pawe in Gojjam, few people lost 
their lives as a result of villagization. 
The effect of the latter process was 
more long-range and insidious. Vil- 
lagization threatened to undermine 
the entire structure of rural life in 
Ethiopia and turn a_ self-reliant 
peasantry into a rural proletariat, as 
occurred in the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, the villages were already dis- 
solving in many parts of the country 
before Mengistu’s March 5, 1990, 
admission that his agricultural poli- 
cies were a failure, and the Ethiopi- 
an countryside has recently been 
reported to be in turmoil as peas- 
ants abandon the hated villages 
and reclaim their original land. 


IRONICALLY, the Great Famine of- 
fered Mengistu and his clique a 
convenient and face-saving oppor- 
tunity to reverse failed economic 
policies that had contributed to the 
famine. This came in the form of a 
126-page report in English entitled 
“Considerations of the Economic 
Policy of Ethiopia for the Next Few 
Years,’ a proposal for partial eco- 
nomic reform drafted by a team of 
advisers from the Soviet State Plan- 
ning Commission (GOSPLAN) in 
Addis Ababa and presented to the 
Ethiopian government in Septem- 
ber 1985. Though not intended for 
public circulation, it was in subse- 
quent months informally passed by 
Ethiopian officials sympathetic with 
many of its recommendations to for- 
eign diplomats and representatives 
of international development agen- 
cies in Addis Ababa.*© 
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Drafted before Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's philosophy of perestroyka 
had been widely propagated, the 
report did not acknowledge the fail- 
ings of communism in the Soviet 
Union or the negative effects of So- 
viet-supported policies on Third 
World client states. The advisers at- 
tributed the famine and poor perfor- 
mance of the Ethiopian economy to 
an unusual combination of natural 
circumstances and bureaucratic 
red tape and recommended tighter 
discipline and short-term adjust- 
ments in economic policies. 

Mengistu ignored the report, 
which for all its shortcomings might 
have inaugurated a process of re- 
form, and retreated more stubborn- 
ly into Stalinism. An unrealistic 10- 
Year Plan remained the basis of 
official economic policy. Villagiza- 
tion was accelerated. The state's 
grip on the economy was tightened, 
and the more productive parts of 
the economy increasingly went un- 
derground. 

Mengistu’s non-response to the 
GOSPLAN advisers’ report illus- 
trates the kind of relationship he ap- 
parently desired—and usually suc- 
ceeded in maintaining—with the 
Soviets: obSequious aping of clas- 
sic, simplistic Communist dogma 
combined with refusal to accept 
specific Soviet advice if it went 
against his own dictatorial inclina- 
tions. It is, of course, possible that 
Mengistu was encouraged in his 
stubbornness by contrary advice 
from conservative Soviet dogma- 
tists. So little yet has come to light of 
the actual day-to-day nature of 
Mengistu’s relations with his Soviet 
mentors and advisers that the ques- 
tion cannot now be resolved. 

In works written as early as the 
beginning of the 1980's, there are 


“°See my Ethiopia: Crisis of a Marxist 
Economy, Analysis and Text of a Soviet Report, 
R-3677-USDP, Santa Monica, CA, The RAND 
Corporation, April 1989 
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indications of Soviet displeasure 
with Ethiopia’s rush to collectivize 
agriculture. A few Soviet partici- 
pants in the November 1984 Inter- 
national Ethiopian Studies Confer- 
ence in Addis Ababa cautioned 
against excessive speed in “build- 
ing socialism.” Finally, in early 
1989; a highly critical article ap- 
peared in the journal Narody Afriki 
i Azii, “The National-Democratic 
Revolution in the Light of New Politi- 
cal Thinking (with Ethiopia as an 
Example).” Its author, a hitherto 
unknown graduate student, Galina 
Krylova, was reported by Soviet 
diplomats in Addis Ababa to be 
merely a voice for several high offi- 
cials disgusted with the Soviet in- 
volvement in Ethiopia and with the 
failures of Soviet development dog- 
ma in the Third World in general.*’ 

Meanwhile, impressive and real- 
istic research on agriculture being 
conducted at the Institute of Devel- 
opment Studies at Addis Ababa 
University throughout the 1980's 
was coming to similar conclusions 
regarding Ethiopian policies. The 
work Agrarian Reform in Ethiopia, 
written by one of the principal re- 
searchers of this institute, Dessa- 
legn Rahmato, is a good example. 

Dessalegn’s study rests on field- 
work carried out in 1980-81 in four 
different woredas (counties) in Si- 
damo, Kaffa, Gojjam, and Wollega 
provinces to determine how the 
1975 land reform was working out in 
practice. The author familiarized 
himself with Marxist doctrine on ag- 
riculture, noted its limitations and 
deficiencies, and cited Marx to un- 
derscore the need to approach re- 
form realistically. He cautioned 
against collectivization and elimina- 
tion of private property and drew on 
Lenin to argue that ‘a program of 


27See my Glasnost about Building Socialism 
in Ethiopia: Analysis of a Critical Soviet Article, 
N-3022-USDP, Santa Monica, CA, The RAND 
Corporation, April 1990. 


agrarian socialism which would in- 
volve, in effect, the expropriation of 
the peasant would be counter-pro- 
ductive.” Villagization was precise- 
ly such a program. 

Dogmatic Ethiopian Marxist-Le- 
ninists did not want to hear such 
conclusions. Though parts of this 
book were written while Dessalegn 
was on fellowships in Sweden and 
England, he returned to Ethiopia 
and continued his research. Until 
the end of the 1980's, Mengistu and 
WPE functionaries willfully ignored 
his work and that of most of his col- 
leagues at the Institute of Develop- 
ment Studies. 

They likewise ignored excellent 
studies by foreign specialists, as 
exemplified by Siegfried Pause- 
wang’s Peasants, Land, and Soci- 
ety and John Cohen's /ntegrated 
Rural Development. Both authors 
brought extensive experience in the 
pre-revolutionary Ethiopian coun- 
tryside to their post-revolutionary 
surveys. PauSewang’s book is rich 
in examples of the practical prob- 
lems facing rural Ethiopia: the com- 
plex relations among different eth- 
nic groups, the influence of history, 
the importance of social relation- 
ships (which vary from one region to 
another), and the sharp differences 
in physical circumstances among 
different areas, which argues for se- 
lectivity and refinement in any lana- 
reform scheme applied to the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Pausewang’s volume concludes 
with three case studies of contrast- 
ing areas in northern Shoa, northern 
Sidamo, and western Wollega. He 
found that the ultimate result of the 
regime’s approach to land reform in 
each instance was not to give the in- 
dividual peasant more control over 
his fate, but to increase his depen- 
dency and limit his options for pur- 
suing his individual economic inter- 
ests. The former land-owning class 
was replaced by a state bureaucra- 
cy that imposed delivery quotas 
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and thereby exploited the peasant 
more intensively than the dispos- 
sessed nobility ever had. 

Peasant associations, which 
were set up in 1975, allegedly to 
represent the peasants in dealing 
with the authorities, quickly became 
instruments of state coercion and 
control. It is little wonder that as the 
EPRDF forces advanced into the 
central Ethiopian highlands in 
1989-90 and proclaimed freedom 
for the rural population to decide 
questions of land tenure and mar- 
keting as they pleased, new vil- 
lages quickly dissolved, and offi- 
cials of peasant associations and 
WPE bureaucrats who did not flee 
often suffered severe retribution. 

Cohen's Integrated Rural Devel- 
opment recounts an exciting expe- 
rience with a sad ending: the story 
of the largest single foreign-sup- 
ported agricultural project in Ethio- 
pia: the Swedish International De- 
velopment Agency's (SIDA) Chilalo 
Agricultural Development Unit 
(CADU) in the province of Arussi. In 
the 1960’s, the Swedes chose the 
Chilalo subprovince of this Oromo- 
inhabited plateau region of rolling 
plains and extraordinarily fertile soil 
for a comprehensive development 
effort that aimed at rapid modern- 
ization of techniques and dramatic 
increases in productivity while at 
the same time preserving private 
ownership and providing efficient 
marketing mechanisms to reward 
producers. The project involved a 
broad range of extension services, 
experimental research, and new 
educational arrangements. In a rel- 
atively short time, a peaceful rural 
revolution was effected. 

Following service with the US 
Peace Corps in Kenya, Cohen did 
doctoral research on CADU in the 
early 1970's. He is realistic in de- 
scribing CADU and the difficulties 
that arose over land tenure, land 
prices and rents, and eviction of 
tenant farmers. Nevertheless, by 
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the eve of the revolution, “it was 
clear that CADU had converted 
Chilalo into the richest wheat grow- 
ing area in Ethiopia and project par- 
ticipants into some of the country’s 
better off peasants” (p. 135). 

The story of CADU after the 1974 
‘revolution is depressing. The proj- 
ect was expanded beyond its ca- 
pacity for effectiveness, first to cov- 
er the entire province of Arussi and 
then the northern section of the 
province of Bale as well. It was en- 
Cumbered with a mushrooming bu- 
reaucratic superstructure and rap- 
idly politicized. To WPE enthusi- 
asts, and doubtless to some of their 
Soviet advisers, Arussi’s rolling 
wheatlands looked like Ukraine or 
Kazakhstan—ideal territory for gi- 
ant cooperatives and state farms. 
SIDA continued its support for the 
expanded project into the 1980's, 
but by then, both Swedish advisers 
and the Swedish parliament be- 
came increasingly critical of Ethio- 
pia’s discrimination against individ- 
ual farmers. 

The regime chose Arussi for pri- 
ority villagization in 1985, and peas- 
ants were coerced into forming 
huge grid-style settlements with 
500 or more houses—obviously in 
anticipation of full collectivization. 
The Swedes terminated their sup- 
port for the project in 1986. In spite 
of restrictions imposed by the Marx- 
ist bureaucracy, Arussi was. still 
producing a major portion of Ethio- 
pia’s surplus grain at that time.°® 
Cohen, then (and still) an agricultur- 
al adviser to the government of Ke- 
nya, returned to Ethiopia with a 


8On an officially sponsored tour through 
Arussi in December 1984, when the massive 
international relief effort to alleviate the Great 
Famine was under way, | visited state and 
collective farms where mountains of grain were 
being threshed and bagged. None was allocated 
for famine relief. It was destined for a nearby 
malt factory recently opened to ensure the beer 
supply of the armed forces and urban 
population. 
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Swedish team in 1986 to study villa- 
gization in Arussi and Bale and had 
the opportunity to view firsthand the 
results of the collapse.7? 


IT WILL take Ethiopia a long time to 
recover from the devastating im- 
pact of Marxism-Leninism on peas- 
ant life. Yet, the damage may be 
less profound than that wrought in 
the Soviet Union by the same dis- 
ease. First, the exposure was brief- 
er, and Derg control of the country- 
side was never complete. Second, 
the Derg found it necessary to be 
equivocal about religion because of 
its enormous role in rural life and be- 
cause it is a source of Cultural iden- 
tity for the Ethiopian urban popula- 
tion as well. 

Soon after taking power, the Derg 
tilted toward Islam by declaring all 
Islamic holidays equivalent in sta- 
tus to Christian ones and taking oth- 
er steps to modify alleged discrimi- 
nation against Muslims by the impe- 
rial regime.°° In keeping with clas- 


29See John M. Cohen and Nils-lvar Isaksson, 
Villagization in the Arsi Region of Ethiopia, 
Uppsala, Swedish University of Agricultural 
Sciences, 1987. (“Arsi’ is the new spelling of 
“Arussi” favored by the Mengistu regime.) 

3°The Derg’s efforts to enlist Muslim support 
to counter the traditional positive orientation of the 
country’s Christian majority toward the 
monarchy were not very convincing (the Derg had 
only one Muslim officer among its 
approximately 120 members). Late efforts by the 
regime to foster hostility between the Islamic 
minority (estimated at 20 to 35 percent of the 
population) and Ethiopia's Christians had little 
success. While resisting Muslim invaders, 
Ethiopia's Christians have been historically 
quite tolerant—e.g., the Axumite emperor gave 
refuge to the Prophet Muhammed and his 
followers. See Maxime Rodinson, Mohammed, 
Penguin, 1971, pp. 113-16; and Sergew Hable 
Selassie, Ancient and Medieval Ethiopian History 
to 1270, Addis Ababa, HSIU Press, 1972, 
pp. 181ff. 

The sweeping rural land reform of early 1975 
represented a much more logical and coherent 
approach to building a popular base for the 
revolution, although the peasant constituency 
soon dissipated once the Derg ideologues 
began to move toward collectivization and to set 
delivery guotas for produce at lower-than- 
market prices 
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sic Marxist anti-religious attitudes 
(not to mention pragmatic consider- 
ations), the regime confiscated the 
extensive landholdings of the Or- 
thodox Church and its monasteries 
in 1975, when all rural land was na- 
tionalized. Otherwise, however, the 
regime treated the church gingerly 
and took few provocative measures 
against it. 

The clergy was never enthusias- 
tic about the Derg but refrained 
from displaying hostility toward re- 
gime policies and pursued their reli- 
gious mission with renewed vigor 
and dedication.*' By the end of the 
1970's, manifestations of religious 
devotion had became a major form 
of passive resistance to the re- 
gime's Marxism-Leninism. Ortho- 
dox and Islamic faithful contributed 
generously and provided materials 
and labor for repair of their respec- 
tive places of worship and the con- 
struction of new churches and 
mosques in Addis Ababa and the 
provinces. Both Christian and |s- 
lamic religious festivals have at- 
tracted hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims and underscore the contin- 
ued significance of both religions in 
Ethiopian culture and daily life. 

Christianity is a fundamental ele- 
ment in Ethiopian art, but there is 
also a long tradition of popular art 
depicting historic figures, battles, 
ceremonies, hunting expeditions, 
and aspects of daily life. The Derg’s 
attempts to exploit popular art for 
political purposes never advanced 
beyond crude “socialist realism” in 
the form of garish posters and bill- 


3'The Derg singled out the leadership of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Mekane Yesus Church, 
especially popular among the Oromo of 
Wollega, as potentially subversive, and the leader 
of this church, the Rev. Gudina Tumsa, 
disappeared. Dawit Wolde Giorgis describes his 
murder on p. 125 of Red Tears and comments 
on Derg attitudes toward religion. The Mekane 
Yesus Church per se was not, however, 
severely suppressed and, like the Orthodox 
Church, gained in strength and influence 
during the 1980's 
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boards glorifying villagization, in- 
dustrial construction, and literacy 
programs—paintings filled with red 
hammer-and-sickle flags and rain- 
bows in the national colors—red, 
yellow, and green. All over the 
country, in Squares and along road- 
sides, portraits of the Communist 
Trinity—Marx, Engels, and Lenin— 
were put up. These were often so 
grotesque that it was impossible to 
escape the impression that the 
painters intended them as carica- 
tures. As Mengistu’s cult of person- 
ality gained momentum, his por- 
traits were added. 

Serious art has, however, contin- 
ued to flourish in Ethiopia, and 
gradually the Derg has accepted 
such work as expressions of patriot- 
ism. The work of three contempo- 
rary painters—Zerihun Yetmgeta, 
Girmay Hiwet, and Worku Goshu— 
was displayed in a major exhibition 
in Zurich in 1989.°* British historian 
Richard Pankhurst and the Polish- 
Canadian doyen of the study of 
Ethiopian religious painting, Stanis- 
las Chojnacki, convened the First 
International Ethiopian Art Confer- 
ence at the Warburg Institute in 
London in October 1986.°3 

Of revolutionary Ethiopia’s many 
political anomalies, none perhaps 
is more curious than the transforma- 
tion of Haile Selassie’s most favored 
artist, the extraordinarily productive 


The richly illustrated 200-page catalog for 
this exhibition—Elisabeth Biasio’s The Hidden 
Reality, Ethnological Museum of the University 
of Zurich, 1989—ranks as a major publication in 
the field of African art. 

Of equally high quality and with authoritative 
text is the catalog published for the exhibit of 
Ethiopian popular art drawn from private 
collections throughout Europe and mounted at the 
Ethnographic Museum in Munich in 1985. See 
Girma Fisseha and Walter Raunig, Mensch und 
Geschichte in Aethiopiens Volksmalerei (Man 
and History in Ethiopian Popular Art), Innsbruck, 
Pinguin, 1985. 


Afewerk Tekle, into the prime favor- 
ite of the revolutionary regime and 
its communist benefactors. Afewerk 
had visited the Soviet Union and 
Bulgaria before the revolution and 
went again early in 1976. He 
opened an exhibition of his painting 
in Moscow in 1980 and was deco- 
rated as a “Worker for Peace and 
Friendship’; he was feted by Bul- 
garia in 1981, elected a member of 
the Soviet Academy of Arts in 1984, 
and made an honorary citizen of 
Frunze, Kirgizia, in 1986. Mean- 
while he had painted a series of 
canvases in gaudy colors celebrat- 
ing ‘The Victory of Ethiopia Through 
Work, Struggle, and Productivity,” 
which is the closest thing to “devel- 
oped socialist realism” produced in 
Ethiopia under the Derg. In 1987, a 
lavishly illustrated volume = on 
Afewerk in Amharic and English ap- 
peared in Addis Ababa.** It pic- 
tured Afewerk with numerous world 
leaders, conspicuously omitting 
Haile Selassie. However, Aferwerk 
is known to have become a strong 
critic of Mengistu’s policies and 
style of rule by the end of the 1980's. 

lf art flourished in many forms in 
Mengistu’s Ethiopia, literature suf- 
fered a deadly blight. Abiy Gobe- 
gan, the country’s most popular 
novelist, who had rushed home 
from a fellowship at the University of 
lowa in May 1974 declaring, “All 


’3This meeting assembled specialists from 
Ethiopia, the United States, and several European 
countries to present papers on topics ranging 
from early medieval to modern Ethiopian art. The 
USSR was not represented, but Poland, which 
has maintained an independent tradition of 
Ethiopian studies, was. The Proceedings were 
published in a generously illustrated volume by 
Pindar Press, London, 1989. The Second 
International Ethiopian Art Conference took place 
in Nieboréw, Poland, in September 1990. 

“4Richard Pankhurst, Afewerk Tekle, Short 
Biography and Selected Works, Artistic Printers, 
Addis Ababa, 1987. 


that change and no blood! | must be 
part of it!” died of depression a few 
years later, having written nothing 
more. Baalu Girma, whose satirical 
novel Oromai enjoyed brief acclaim 
and was then suppressed, is be- 
lieved to have been killed in prison. 
Revolutionary Ethiopia has pro- 
duced no samizdat, no Aleksander 
Solzhenitsyn—unless previously 
hidden manuscripts subsequently 
emerge. On the other hand, there 
has been none of the banal glorifi- 
cation of socialism that has mas- 
queraded as literature under other 
Marxist-Leninist regimes. 


ALL these books from the 1980's 
show the deep attraction and sym- 
pathy felt toward the Ethiopia by 
large numbers of people in the 
Western world—in contrast to the 
attitude in the Soviet Union. More 
important, these books demon- 
strate the vitality of Ethiopian life 
and culture and attest to the deep 
historical roots of Ethiopian state- 
hood. This explains in large part 
why Ethiopia became an embar- 
rassment for Marxism-Leninism. |n 
a multiethnic country far more an- 
cient than the Russian Empire itself, 
Marxism-Leninism proved to be an 
utter failure as a formula for mod- 
ernizing society and creating a bet- 
ter life for the population. The books 
on the Eritrean and other ethnic re- 
sistance movements within the 
country, in turn, show the disruptive 
effect Marxism-Leninism has had 
(just as in the Soviet Union) on eth- 
nic relationships. 

Has the country been injured be- 
yond repair? Have ethnic tensions 
been so exacerbated that the di- 
verse peoples of Ethiopia cannot be 
drawn back together? Can Ethiopia 
survive as a State? As of late 1990, 
the answer to these questions must 
remain open. 
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IN THE last decade of the 20th cen- 
tury, ethnicity and religion appear to 
be supplanting ideology and the 
modernizing state as dynamic polit- 
ical forces. From Canada to Germa- 
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ny to Yemen, state structures are 
giving way to resurgent nationalism, 
revitalized religions, and new multi- 
national groupings and associations. 
In the communist world, 1990 has 
seen movement toward fundamental 
political change not only in Moscow 
but also in such torpid backwaters as 
Tirana and Ulaanbaatar. The alleged 
triumph of the state over society is 
thus called into question. 

China, as is often the case, is not 
in step. Its aging leaders are at- 
tempting to reassert the complete 
authority of the Communist party 
and the state over the burgeoning 
civil society that manifested itself in 
Beijing and in over 200 provincial 


cities in the spring of 1989.' That the 


'The figure of 200 cities comes from Liu 
Binyan, the well-known Chinese investigative 
reporter now resident in the United States 
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only city formally under martial law 
in 1989 and early 1990 other than 
Beijing was Lhasa indicates, how- 
ever, that ethnicity and religion are 
dramatic forces even in China. 
Looking at China from the perspec- 
tive of nationalities and nationality 
policy affords a fresh perspective 
on Chinese politics and on the poli- 
tics of ethnicity in communist states. 

The books considered here treat 
China’s minority nationalities in 
general and detail the case of 
the best-known “minority region” 
—Tibet. Thomas Heberer’s China 
and Its National Minorities provides 
a survey of China’s minority policies 
and their rationale in the 1980's, 
and focuses on the effects of eco- 
nomic reforms on minority areas. 
Tsepon W. D. Shakabpa’s Tibet: A 
Political History draws on Tibetan 
sources to support the claim that Ti- 
bet was an independent and fully 
sovereign country before its occu- 
pation by the Chinese People’s Lib- 
eration Army in 1950. A. Tom Grun- 
feld’'s The Making of Modern Tibet 
uses a wide range of English-lan- 
guage sources to support Chinese 
claims that Tibet has been an inte- 
gral part of China for centuries. In 
The Status of Tibet, Michael van 
Walt van Praag examines that land 
from the perspective of internation- 
al law; after reviewing Tibetan histo- 
ry since the ninth century, he con- 
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cludes that Tibet was an indepen- 
dent state in 1950 and that China's 
only legal claim to Tibet would have 
to be based on right of conquest. 
Melvyn Goldstein’s 800-page A 
History of Modern Tibet is based 
largely on interviews with members 
of Tibet's former political elite and 
provides a detailed and nuanced 
account of Tibet’s internal politics 
between 1912 and 1950 and their 
relevance for Tibet’s relations with 
China, British India, the Republic of 
India, and the United States. 


THE People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) is officially a multiethnic 
state, although one _ nationality, 
called the Han, comprises 92 per- 
cent of the population. Fifty-five mi- 
nority nationalities constitute the 
remaining 8 percent of the popula- 
tion, numbering over 91 million peo- 
ple. These 55 minority “nationali- 
ties” are recognized by the central 
government and hence are entitled 
both to mandated representation in 
the regional and national people's 
congresses—which are theoreti- 
cally the sources of state authority 
and legitimacy—and to the right to 
live in special “autonomous” re- 
gional administrations, which com- 
prise at least half the territory of the 
PRC, including most of the coun- 
try’s frontier regions. A number of 
these ethnic groups, such as Mon- 
gols, Kirgiz, or Yao, live on both 
sides of China’s border. 

To a large extent the present dis- 
tribution of ethnic groups in China 
reflects ecological factors.* The 
Han have traditionally practiced in- 
tensive grain agriculture on relative- 
ly flat land. Peoples inhabiting 
areas not suitable for Han-style ag- 


“This point is made by Wolfram Eberhard, 
China's Minorities: Yesterday and Today, Belmont, 
CA, Wadsworth, 1982, and by Owen Lattimore 
in such works as The Inner Asian Frontiers of 
China, Boston, Little, Brown, 1962, and Studies 
in Frontier History, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1962 


riculture and the civilization it sup- 
ported have remained ethnically 
distinct. They live on steppes, de- 
sert oases, or steep mountains, 
supporting themselves by pas- 
toralism, shifting cultivation, or oth- 
er special adaptations to their 
environment. 

This theory, which traces ethnic 
distinctions to unchanging factors 
of topography and climate, sug- 
gests that the sharpest ethnic 
boundaries will be found where 
subsistence most differs from the 
lowland grain farming that defines 
Han identity. This is, indeed, the 
case. The antagonism between the 
Han and the steppe pastoralists is 
deep and long-standing. (One way 
that it is expressed is in the refusal 
of the normally omnivorous Han to 
consume the dairy products—yo- 
gurt, cheeses, butter—that sustain 
the pastoralists.) The prospects of 
assimilation of these existing ethnic 
groups to the Han are very poor. 
Their assimilation would probably 
require redefinition of Han identity, 
a process rendered unlikely by Han 
political dominance and Han dis- 
dain for minority cultures. China's 
ethnic minorities are thus culturally 
marginal and likely to remain so. 

Furthermore, many of China's 
ethnic groups are politically mar- 
ginal in that they have no history of 
continuous incorporation in a Chi- 
nese state or of voluntary adhesion 
to such a state. Indeed, many have 
ahistory of conflict with and opposi- 
tion to Han states. A glance at a his- 
torical atlas will demonstrate that 
the boundaries of the Chinese state 
have varied considerably over the 
past two millennia, and that there is 
nothing “natural” or “necessary” 
about the  anxiously-defended 
boundaries of the present People’s 
Republic of China. Much of the 
western half of the present Chinese 
state has in the recent past be- 
longed to Mongolian, Turkic, and 
Tibetan polities. 
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The minority nationalities, to the 
extent that they are linked to bound- 
ary definition and boundary mainte- 
nance, have a political significance 
greater than their numbers alone 
would dictate. The boundaries in- 
volved are both territorial and socio- 
political. Since the establishment of 
the PRC in 1949, China’s leaders 
have attempted to win the loyalty or 
at least the acquiescence of the mi- 
nority peoples. Minority policy has 
included at various points in Chi- 
na’s post-revolutionary history a 
combination of formal political and 
legal equality, active efforts to in- 
corporate minorities into the nation- 
al political and economic system, 
the establishment of special ethnic 
administrative regions where mi- 
nority languages may be used and 
national policies modified to suit 
local conditions, and the provision 
of subsidized benefits in public 
health, education, and economic 
development. The effectiveness of 
such policies has been limited by 
the failure of Han administrators to 
actually implement them, and by 
minority recognition of the paternal- 
ism implicit in even the most enlight- 
ened policy statement. 

However, China’s policies toward 
minority nationalities have never re- 
flected a single coherent vision, 
and have always contained ten- 
sions if not downright contradic- 
tions. The degree of autonomy ac- 
corded local administrations, the 
definition of “autonomy,” the pow- 
ers of minority administrative cad- 
res, the distinction between worthy 
ethnic customs and traditions and 
unworthy exploitation and supersti- 
tion, and the extent to which nation- 
al policies and political campaigns 
are to be applied in minority regions 
have all been the objects of bitter 
political struggle and frequent re- 
versals of policy. In general, shifts in 
minority policies have followed 
shifts in the Chinese Communist 
Party’s orientation, with radical, left- 


ist periods such as the Great Leap 
Forward (1958—59) and the Cultural 
Revolution (1966—76) marked by ef- 
forts to eradicate ethnic distinctions 
and impose Han standards and 
practices on the minority peoples.° 
Such periods saw the imprisonment 
or execution of minority leaders and 
religious elites, the destruction of 
temples and museums, and at- 
tempts at forced assimilation of all 
ethnic groups. 

Unlike the Soviet Union, the PRC 
is not a federative state. It is unitary 
and politically centralized, and the 
largest unit, the state, takes prece- 
dence over all subsidiary units. In- 
deed, there are exactly 56 “nation- 
alities” in China (including the Han) 
because the central government 
defines and recognizes precisely 
that number. At any time, the state 
may increase or decrease the num- 
ber in much the same spirit as it 
alters provincial boundaries. The 
government considers everyone 
born within the present boundaries 
of the country to be a citizen. Being 
Tibetan or Miao is thus like being a 
resident of Beijing or Hunan; it is a 
secondary, regional identity. 

In practical terms, though, it has 
been necessary for the Chinese 
government to come to terms with 
the ways that Tibetans, Yao, Yi, 
Mongols, and so on differ from the 
peasants of, say, Hunan. The Chi- 
nese Communists differed from 
their Nationalist predecessors in 
their willingness to give limited polit- 
ical recognition to ethnic distinc- 


| tiveness. The Communists adapted 


both traditional dynastic tech- 
niques for managing ‘“‘barbarians’’ 
and modern Soviet practices to es- 
tablish special “autonomous” re- 
gions for minority populations. Such 
autonomy carries no implications of 
diminished authority for the central 


°See June T. Dreyer, China’s Forty Millions, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1976 
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government in Beijing; its reference 
is to provincial and local-level ad- 
ministration. 

Within an ethnically distinctive 
autonomous unit, the minority lan- 
guage may be used in administra- 
tion and in primary schools (but not 
in secondary schools); efforts are 
made to recruit minority members 
as administrative cadres; and na- 
tional and provincial policies on 
such matters as family planning or 
family-based operation of farms or 
herds may be adapted to local 
conditions. Minority administrative 
units, which are generally among 
the poorest and least developed 
economically, have been granted 
tax exemptions and special subsi- 
dies for public health, education, 
and road construction. However, 
representatives of such national- 
ities as Tibetans claim that much 
of the central government’s sub- 
sidy is used to support Han ad- 
ministrators.4 

The apparatus of minority auton- 
omous regions and statutory minor- 
ity representation in various levels 
of people’s congresses refers, it 
should be noted, to state rather than 
party structures. In China, as in oth- 
er countries with Leninist systems, 
the Communist party makes policy 
and monopolizes power, while the 
state implements policy and pro- 
vides largely symbolic expressions 
of popular participation. There is no 
evidence that minority nationalities 
are accorded any special positions 
within the party. Moreover, there is 
much that suggests that minority 
cadres have not only had second- 
class status in the party but also 
been among the first to be accused 
of disloyalty in every radical cam- 
paign to restore ideological purity. 

Heberer's book summarizes the 
effects of the Cultural Revolution on 


“See, for example, Tsetun Wangchuk, 
“Letter to the Editor,"’ The New York Times, Oct. 27, 
1990 
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China's minorities. During this peri- 
od, China's leaders denied that Chi- 
na was a multiethnic country, and 
sought to eradicate the distinctive- 
ness of the minorities. As a result, 
most autonomous regions were 
abolished, along with the subsidies 
and special preferences for minor- 
ities. The economic policies adopt- 
ed during the period—such as the 
suppression of markets and the de- 
mand that every administrative unit 
become self-sufficient in grain by 
adopting Han-style cereal mono- 
culture—were enforced in minority 
regions, and, predictably, pro- 
duced famine. Forests were cut so 
that grain could be planted on 
steep hillsides, and herders were 
forced to plow up pastures. A 
typical demand of the period was: 
“They should live in houses instead 
of tents, wear normal clothes in- 
stead of costumes, and pigtails in- 
stead of turbans.”° Newspapers 
and radio broadcasts in minority 
languages were terminated, and 
only Chinese could be used in pub- 
lic meetings. Such schools as re- 
mained open were permitted to use 
only Chinese. Even after the courts 
and the legal system began to be 
restored in the 1970's, members of 
minority nationalities continued to 
be denied their 1950's-era right to 
use their own language in judicial 
proceedings (Heberer, pp. 23—29). 

China began to reverse these 
policies after 1978. Heberer notes 
that the 1982 State Constitution and 
the 1984 Law on Minority Regions 
Autonomy formally granted minor- 
ities more rights than they had ever 
enjoyed before. According to the 
law, leading officials of autonomous 
regions were required to be mem- 
bers of the minority nationality, and 
such regions were to have wide, if 
loosely defined, rights to adapt na- 


°Minzu Yanjiu (Beijing), No. 6, 1980, cited by 
Heberer, pp. 25-26 
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tional policies to local circum- 
stances, and to control local educa- 
tion and economic planning, albeit 
within the context of national plans 
and policies. But as Heberer is care- 
ful to point out, the continuing domi- 
nance of party over state structures 
and the absence of any judicial 
mechanisms for appealing adminis- 
trative decisions or enforcing theo- 
retical rights of autonomous regions 
weakens the law considerably. 

According to census estimates, 
China's minority population is grow- 
ing at a faster rate than the Han 
population: minorities increased 
from 5.8 percent of the total popula- 
tion in 1964 to 8 percent in 1987.° 
Until recently, minority nationalities 
have been exempted from the one- 
child policy that has been imposed, 
with varying degrees of firmness 
and success, on the Han. From the 
middle of the 1980's, there have, 
however, been reports of attempts 
to encourage minority populations 
to limit births voluntarily, but the 
continued differential enforcement 
of the national birth control policy 
remains one of the major and most 
visible distinctions between the 
Han and China’s minorities. 

Minorities are growing more nu- 
merous and comparatively less 
prosperous, a combination with the 
potential for generating political 
problems. China’s economic re- 
forms of the 1980's benefited minor- 
ity regions as well as the Han heart- 
land, but the natural advantages of 
coastal and lowland China have 
meant that the already existing gap 
in living standards between those 
areas and the minority regions has 
increased. 

There have been attempts to de- 
velop the resources and the local 
economies of minority regions, but 
these have also introduced new 
problems by bringing minority pop- 


®China Daily (Beijing), June 22, 1990, p. 4. 


ulations into closer relations with the 
state and with the Han. Han migra- 
tion to minority regions and the 
alienation of minority lands, which 
had been occurring for centuries on 
an individual and ad-hoc basis, be- 
came a state-sponsored program 
after the Chinese Revolution. Be- 
tween 1953 and 1970, an estimated 
12.75 million Han migrated, not al- 
ways voluntarily, to the Northwest, 
particularly to the provinces of Xin- 
jiang, Qinghai, and Ningxia. For the 
most part, they have not been wel- 
comed by the local populations. On 
the few occasions when minority 
representatives have been able 
to speak out at people's congress- 
es and have their remarks pub- 
lished, they have called for bans on 
Han immigration and more control 
over land and resources (Heberer, 
pp. 96-97). 

To the extent that minorities per- 
ceive immigration into autonomous 
regions as state-sponsored, their 
resistance can be generalized to 
the state and their perception of 
themselves as distinct groups op- 
posed to the Han-dominated state 
enhanced. Indeed, on the basis of 
studies of ethnicity in other coun- 
tries, it is likely that one conse- 
quence of the attempts at forced 
assimilation will be a new definition 
of ethnicity and ethnic identity by 
China’s minority groups. Far from 
fading away or being “amalgama- 
ted” (ronghe) into a common Chi- 
nese and socialist identity, China's 
minorities are differentiating them- 
selves ever more sharply from the 
Han even as (and because) the mi- 
norities are becoming more closely 
integrated with China’s economy 
and political system. 


THE minority nationality best known 
to the world outside China is the Ti- 
betans. Although their status and 
treatment probably differs little from 
that of China’s 54 other minority na- 
tionalities, their history of armed re- 
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sistance to Han rule combined with 
their vocal exile community has won 
them much more recognition by the 
world at large. Although Kazakhs, 
Uighurs, Mongols, and other peo- 
ples share Tibetans’ imposed sta- 
tus as Chinese citizens,’ they at- 
tract only a tiny fraction of the world 
attention that is directed toward Ti- 
bet. Chinese authorities are aware 
of the existence of a “Tibetan Ques- 
tion’ and are very sensitive to any 
discussions of Tibet or the Tibetans. 
Indeed, all journalism and scholar- 
ship on the topic is produced and 
read, whether in China, India, or the 
West, in a climate of contention and 
partisanship. 

The reasons underlying the con- 
troversy over Tibet are complex, 
and at present, the Tibetan and the 
Chinese perspectives are simply 
irreconcilable. The Tibetans and 
their foreign interpreters describe 
Tibet as an ancient and distinct 
country conquered by the Chinese 
in 1951 and subsequently subject- 
ed to determined efforts to eradi- 
cate its civilization and perhaps its 
people as well. The Chinese and 
their foreign friends write of a place 
that has been part of China for cen- 
turies and that, like every place in 
China, suffered from the mistaken 
policies of the Great Leap Forward 
(1958-60) and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion (1966-76), but that is now mak- 
ing great progress in response to 
the Chinese leadership's correct 
policies. Works produced by both 
sides are marked by special plead- 
ing, selective quotation, question- 
begging, outright fabrication, and 
anachronisms. They are, for the 
most part, also marked by a narrow 
field of vision. Typically, they con- 


‘The special place of Tibet in the Western 
imagination is discussed in Peter Bishop's The 
Myth of Shangri-la: Tibet, Travel Writing and 
the Western Creation of Sacred Landscape, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 
1989. 


centrate totally on Tibet or on Sino- 
Tibetan relations, rather than on the 
larger geographic or political con- 
texts that shaped events in Tibet. 

The highly contentious nature of 
the field is liable to confuse many 
readers of these books and cause 
them to make up their minds on 
such essentially non-intellectual 
grounds as sympathy for the under- 
dog or a realpolitik disinclination to 
question Beijing's pretensions to 
authority over Tibet. Both reactions, 
although understandable, should 
be avoided. The way out of the 
morass of mutually contradictory 
claims is to widen the geographic 
and historical focus and pay more 
attention to the Central Asian con- 
text and to the history of China’s re- 
lations with other states in that part 
of the world. 


THE volume by Shakabpa (Tsepon 
is atitle, like Ambassador or Judge) 
is devoted to the argument that “Ti- 
bet’s historical and political devel- 
opment demonstrates that it was a 
sovereign country, which enjoyed 
the right to negotiate treaties, and to 
have direct relations with her neigh- 
bors” (p. 323). The author, an offi- 
cial in the Dalai Lama’s government 
in the 1940’s and 1950's and a 
sometime foreign emissary, attri- 
| butes Tibet's inability to defend it- 
| self from Communist invasion to the 
| world’s ignorance of the historical 
| evidence for Tibet's independence, 
_ which was the result of a joint con- 
spiracy between British India and 
Manchu China to isolate Tibet, and 
_ to republican India’s desire to make 
friends with Communist China at the 
| expense of Tibet (p. 324). 
| Written in Tibetan and based on 
Tibetan sources, Shakabpa’s work 
| was originally translated into En- 
glish and published by Yale Univer- 
sity Press in 1967. It is valuable for 
the serious student who already 
_knows a good deal about Asian his- 
tory, but the many Tibetan names 
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and its distinctly parochial perspec- 
tive limit its usefulness to the non- 
specialist reader. For example, the 
great Dzungar Mongol leader Gal- 
dan (r. 1671-97), who attempted to 
reunite the Mongol tribes and 
fought several wars with China's 
Qing dynasty in the 1680's and 
1690's, is referred to by his religious 
title of Dalai Khungte}i and identified 
only as “a Mongol who had retired 
to Tibet to devote himself to reli- 
gion” and “was asked by the Dalai 
Lama to visit Mongolia to bring 
about the reaffirmation of unity” 
(p. 121). 

The books by Michael C. van Walt 
van Praag and Tom Grunfeld 
should be read together. Each ar- 
gues the opposite side of the case 
for Tibetan independence. Al- 
though neither uses Tibetan or Chi- 
nese sources, both compensate by 
ranging widely in English-language 
materials published in Europe, 
North America, India, and China. 

Van Walt van Praag, an interna- 
tional lawyer, has essentially written 
a brief on behalf of Tibet, arguing 
that ithas for centuries met the crite- 
ria for statehood recognized in in- 
ternational law: control of territory, 
maintenance of its own armed 
forces and currency, and the con- 
tracting of agreements with foreign 
powers, which recognized its in- 
dependence and sovereignty. His 
conclusions differ little from Sha- 
kabpa’s, but his book is much easi- 
er for the average Westerner to 
read. He also feels less need to 
blame outsiders for the suffering 
that Tibet has endured. 

After a reprise of Tibetan history 
van Walt van Praag focuses on the 
culturally distinctive (Su/ generis in 
his terms) personal relationship be- 
tween successive Tibetan spiritual 
rulers and Mongol and Manchu em- 
perors. The relationship, called 
cho-yon, was that existing between 
a Buddhist priest and a secular rul- 
er, in which the spiritual leader prof- 
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fered prayers and religious instruc- 
tion in return for protection and sup- 
port. Although couched in person- 
alistic and ritual terms, the re- 
lationship, which like so much in Ti- 
betan culture was adapted from an 
Indian source, was clearly a politi- 
cal one. Van Walt van Praag is at 
pains to argue that the relation was 
not, however, one of subordination 
or dependence, but one of mutual 
support between religious and sec- 
ular leadership. 

This archaic, Buddhist, and Cen- 
tral Asian religious-political bond is, 
typically, today interpreted by Ti- 
betans and Chinese in opposite 
ways. In the Chinese view, Tibet 
was incorporated into China in the 
Yuan dynasty (1279-1368) and has 
been Chinese ever since. Accord- 
ing to Tibetans, only a fundamental- 
ly religious and personalistic bond 
existed between Buddhist religious 
leaders and secular Mongol and 
Manchu khans, some of whom were, 
coincidentally, also rulers of China. 
Tibet was not, they argue, ever in- 
corporated into the administration 
of any Chinese state, and cho-yon 
ceased with the fall of the last Man- 
chu emperor in 1911 (Van Walt van 
Praag, pp. 134 ff). Neither van Walt 
Van Praag nor Grunfeld discusses 
the applicability of an archaic and 
culturally alien political concept to 
the contemporary and Western no- 
tion of state sovereignty. Grunfeld, 
taking the Chinese side, simply 
notes that Mongols and Tibetans 
“forged a unique ‘priest-patron’ re- 
lationship, the meaning of which is 
debated to this day” (p. 36). 

Tibet may be described as a so- 
ciety that has specialized in religion 
since the 13th century. Most of its 
Creative effort has been focused on 
the elaboration and development 
of a foreign-derived metaphysical 
system and the maintenance of its 
distinctive monastic-based social 
structure, which provided a mea- 
sure of political and social integra- 
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tion for its population, which is scat- 
tered over the climatically forbid- 
ding Tibetan Plateau. 

Tibetan Buddhism is a mission- 
ary religion, and one of the most sig- 
nificant events in Tibetan history 
was the conversion, in the 1580's, of 
the Mongols to the Gelugpa school 
of Tibetan Buddhism, headed by 
the Dalai Lama. The ensuing rela- 
tionship led to greater and more di- 
rect Mongol involvement in Tibetan 
politics and leadership struggles, 
as well as a role for the Dalai Lama 
and other Tibetan holy men in Mon- 
gol politics and leadership strug- 
gles. In the long run, it also involved 
Tibet—a peripheral place if ever 
there was one—in the major politi- 
cal and military struggles of Inner 
Asia. In their roles as court chap- 
lains and spiritual advisers to the 
main military challengers to China's 
Ming (1362-1644) and early Qing 
(1644-1911) dynasties, Tibetan 
holy men and the Dalai Lamas at- 
tracted the attention of China's 
Manchu emperors. The end result 
was an 18th-century Qing effort to 
control Tibet. Manchu armies were 
dispatched to southern Tibet in 
1720, 1728, 1750, and 1791. These 
four brief occupations provide the 
historical foundation for China's 
current claim to Tibet. 

In retrospect, converting the 
Mongols may not have been such 
“A Good Thing” as it seemed at the 
time. In 1788, Tibet became in- 
volved in a serious border war with 
the Gurkha rulers of Nepal, and in 
1791, the Dalai Lama appealed to 
China’s emperor for help. In a stun- 
ning display of mid-Qing military 
prowess, a 13,000-man army ar- 
rived in southern Tibet in the spring 
of 1792, joined the Tibetan forces, 


8! follow the principle of historical 
interpretation set out by W. C. Sellar and R. J. 
Yeatman, who in 1066 and All That (London, E. 
P. Dutton and Co., 1931) distinguish “A Good 
Thing” from “A Bad Thing.” 


and marched to within a few kilome- 
ters of Kathmandu. The Nepalese 
were forced to make peace with Ti- 
bet, and to acknowledge the Qian- 
long emperor (1736-96) as their 
overlord. Since he had an army in 
Lhasa, the emperor seized the op- 
portunity to incorporate Tibet more 
fully into his domains. He decreed 
that all major decisions made by the 
Dalai Lama and his council had to 
be ratified by the ambans—Man- 
chu commissioners that had been 
stationed in Lhasa since 1722; that 
the emperor had to approve the 
choice of a new Dalai Lama; and 
that the ambans should control Ti- 
bet’s foreign relations and foreign 
commerce. 

However, with the threat from Ne- 
pal ended, the emperors army 
soon departed, and with it went 
most imperial influence over Tibet- 
an affairs. Thus, until the next Chi- 
nese army arrived in Lhasa in 1910 
and established a Chinese garri- 
son, China “asserted” rather than 
“exerted” authority over Tibet. In 
practice the Tibetans governed 
themselves, fought small wars with 
Ladakh and Nepal with no Chinese 
assistance, and made commercial 
agreements with Nepal and British 
India.2 The garrison established by 
the Chinese in 1910 was meant to 
be a permanent one, but after the 
Qing dynasty collapsed in late 
1911, Tibetan forces drove the Chi- 
nese out. Thereafter, Tibet main- 
tained a precarious independence 
until its military occupation by China 
in the autumn of 1950. 


A REVIEW of Tibetan history reveals 
not only a pattern of repeated, brief 
foreign interventions and military 
campaigns (by Mongols, Manchus, 
British) followed by long periods in 


°See van Walt van Praag and Goldstein; 
also, Hugh M. Richardson, Tibet and Its History, 
2nd ed., rev. and updated, Boulder, CO, 
Shambhala, 1984, pp. 70-72. 
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which the Tibetans were left to pur- 
sue their own complex and frac- 
tious politics, but also a pattern of 
Tibetan willingness to give lip ser- 
vice to the claims of foreign interve- 
nors or protectors. Tibetans expect- 
ed any foreign army’s occupation of 
their land to be short-lived. Tibet's 
geography and climate made it a 
difficult and unwelcoming environ- 
ment in which to campaign or to 
maintain an alien military force. His- 
torically, the difficulties of supplying 
a foreign army or of successfully 
squeezing enough revenue from a 
scattered and mobile population to 
support an alien army or alien ad- 
ministrators had always guaran- 
teed Tibet’s de facto indepen- 
dence. The costs of control were 

simply too high. 

The small number of the Tibetan 
elite who engaged in political strug- 
gle with each other were also per- 
fectly willing to solicit foreign 
patronage and support. These as- 
pects of Tibetan political culture, 
which were appropriate or adaptive 
in the 16th and 19th centuries, 
proved to be severe obstacles to Ti- 
bet's half-hearted efforts to pre- 
serve its independence in the 20th 
century. 

One of the many virtues of Melvyn 
Goldstein's book is his understated, 
empirically based, and therefore 
very convincing account of Tibetan 
political culture and values. He 
makes it very clear that although Ti- 
bet was a state and was in practice 
independent from 1912 through 
1950, the Tibetan leadership did | 
not think of Tibet as a state in the Eu- 
ropean sense. More specifically, 
they did not think of Tibet as one of a 
number of countries participating in 
a system of international relations 
among formally equal, sovereign 
states. 

Tibetan leaders viewed the pres- 
ervation of the Tibetan Buddhist re- | 
ligious establishment as their high- | 
est priority, and they saw the state 


structure as a means to that end. 
Even in the face of the constant 
threat of Chinese invasion and in- 
corporation during the period 
1912-50, the Tibetan leadership 
chose not to raise an effective army 
because it feared such a army 
might pose a threat to religion and 
the monastic establishment. Tibet- 
an independence during this peri- 
od probably owes more to Chinese 
civil strife and Japanese invasion 
than to Tibetan policy or military 
prowess. Tibetans were not nation- 
alists in the modern sense, and al- 
though most did not care for the 
Chinese, many were willing to put 
up with some degree of subordina- 
tion to China as long as Tibet's 
core religious institutions were 
preserved. 

The point here is that the argu- 
ments about Tibet's independence 
or lack of it in the 18th, 19th, or early 
20th centuries are misconceived in 
their imposition of a European and 
postcolonial frame of reference ona 
situation where none of the political 
actors—Tibetans, Chinese, Mon- 
gols, Nepalis, or even British—were 
thinking or acting in such terms. Up 
until the very last moment. in 
1947-50, Tibetan leaders made no 
determined effort to assert their 
right to be treated as an indepen- 
dent, sovereign state, and to en- 
gage in the normal routines of inter- 
national relations—with ambas- 
sadors, passports, treaties, and so 
on. Rather, they tended to avoid 
| problems and crises, and preferred 
conciliation, compromise, and vague 
formulas that permitted many inter- 
pretations. 


THE CHINESE, on the other hand, 
mastered the forms of European di- 
plomacy and international law in the 
middle of the 19th century, and 
Since then have displayed an im- 
pressive consistency in vigorously 
Claiming authority over Tibet on all 
| possible occasions. Today, China's 
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official position is that foreign impe- 
rialists have attempted to detach Ti- 
bet from the Chinese motherland, 
and that contemporary Tibetans 
who Call for independence or great- 
er autonomy are agents, witting or 
not, of hostile foreign powers. 

Goldstein's research in British 
and United States records reveals 
that the British in Delhi and London 
and later the Americans in Wash- 
ington have deliberately and con- 
sistently avoided any action imply- 
ing recognition of Tibetan inde- 
pendence, because of their wish to 
avoid harming relations with the 
Chinese government. A 1934 letter 
from the Chief of the Foreign and 
Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India to the political officer 
in Sikkim (who was responsible for 
British contacts with the Tibetan 
government) illustrates this point 
well. The letter cites Britain’s large 
commercial interests in China, as 
well as the desire not to be seen as 
detaching Tibet from China in the 
same way that the Japanese had 
recently (1931) detached Manchu- 
ria, as the reasons why Britain was 
very reluctant to put pressure on the 
Chinese government over Tibet. Al- 
though the government of India was 
interested in maintaining a friendly 
government on its northern bor- 
ders, London clearly was weighing 
this consideration against the costs 
of antagonizing the Chinese gov- 
ernment.'° (Such statements ex- 
press the logic of imperialism and 
great power politics far better than 
do Chinese assertions of British or 
United States plots to “occupy” Ti- 
bet and sever it from its Chi- 
nese motherland.) China’s repeat- 
ed assertion of its authority over Ti- 
bet after 1912 thus paid off by help- 
ing to prevent Tibet from receiving 
international recognition as a sover- 
eign state. 

Grunfeld, speaking for China, 
avoids discussing Chinese claims 
to authority over Tibet before the 
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18th century, but makes much of 
19th century British and Russian im- 
perial designs on Tibet. He inter- 
prets Tibetan contacts with British 
and United States officials and the 
visits of citizens of those countries 
to Tibet in the 1940's as “foreign in- 
volvement .. . threatening China’s 
territorial integrity” (p. 102). 

In Grunfeld’s view, the 1959 Ti- 
betan uprising (set off by Tibetan 
fears that the Chinese were about to 
destroy Tibet's core religious insti- 
tutions) was the direct result of Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA) in- 
volvement, with some assistance 
from the Kuomintang and the Gov- 
ernment of India (pp. 147-60). Al- 
though there is little question that 
the CIA and India’s Research and 
Analysis Wing (at least after the 
Sino-Indian border war of 1962) at- 
tempted to use Tibetan resistance 
forces for their own purposes, 
Grunfeld’s characterization of the 
extensive Tibetan resistance in 
1958-59 to Chinese rule as due 
largely to foreign intrigue and ma- 
nipulation unfairly casts the Tibet- 
ans in the role of helpless dupes, 
easily misled by agents of foreign 
powers. 

Although Grunfeld constantly ex- 
presses sympathy for the sufferings 
of the Tibetan people, he does a 
very good job of echoing Chinese 
attitudes of scorn for Tibetan soci- 
ety and people. His introductory 
chapter summarizing Tibetan life 
before 1950 paints a picture of un- 
relieved blackness. He describes 
an abject population of serfs and 
Slaves being cruelly exploited by a 
few nobles who lived in “opulent 
splendor.” Tibetans are described 
as dirty, diseased, ignorant, pro- 
miscuous, superstitious, and per- 
petually on the verge of starvation. 


'°l etter from H. Metcalfe to his subordinate, 
F. W. Williamson, dated September 17, 1934, 
and quoted in Goldstein, pp. 246-47. 
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According to Grunfeld, Tibet had no 
codified laws, but only traditional 
customs and grisly tortures and mu- 
tilations. He sums up Tibetan reli- 
gion in six pages, stressing its (to a 
Western sensibility) exotic and bi- 
zarre manifestations. For example, 
two of the six pages are devoted to 
discussing whether or not Tibetans 
actually practiced human sacrifice. 
Although he concludes that the is- 
sue is unresolved and that human 
sacrifice could not have been prac- 
ticed with great frequency (p.22), 
the very fact that he raised the 
question and discussed it at length 
effectively damages sympathies for 
Tibetan religion. 

What one sees in Grunfeld’s ex- 
position and in many Chinese de- 
scriptions of pre-1950 Tibetan life is 
the use of what can be called a 
“Black Legend,” such as the North- 
ern European Black Legend that at- 
tributes extraordinary cruelty and 
fanaticism to the Spanish. In the Ti- 
betan version of this legend, Chi- 
nese invasion and occupation are 
justified by attributing to the Tibet- 
ans extreme depths of degradation, 
cruelty, and blind superstition. Like 
other Chinese accounts of the cul- 
tures of minority peoples, it consists 
of a laundry list of bizarre customs, 
with no hint of any underlying coher- 
ence or internal logic. 

Such presentations serve to 
magnify the gulf between “us” (who 
may be either European or Cnhi- 
nese) and the savage “them.” 
Grunfeld’s account, which stresses 
what Tibetans were not rather than 
what they were, and what they 
lacked rather than what they had, 
renders them “unbelievable.” '' The 
author himself seems to notice this 
at one point (p. 31), when he asks 
rhetorically why the serfs did not 


"The intellectual processes involved in this 
operation, which is a common if inadequate way of 
perceiving alien cultures, are examined by the 
anthropologist Frederick O. Gearing in his The 
Face of the Fox, Chicago, IL, Aldine, 1970 


revolt and why so many youths 
trooped willingly off to monasteries. 
The only explanation he offers is the 
Tibetan belief in karma, a belief 
common to other Asian societies. 

In amore formally argumentative 
vein, Grunfeld provides (Appendix 
B, pp. 223-31) a list of arguments 
for and against Tibetan indepen- 
dence. He counters the Tibetan ar- 
gument for independence—name- 
ly, that Tibet had a distinct govern- 
ment and armed forces, and had in 
effect not been under the control of 
any Chinese central government— 
by pointing out that China in the 
20th century had many warlord- 
based regional governments with 
their own armies and currencies, 
but that this transitory condition did 
not make these regions any less a 
part of China. Grunfeld puts much 
weight on the continued refusal of 
the governments of Britain and the 
United States to formally recognize 
Tibet as a sovereign state—a refus- 
al that, as Goldstein demonstrates, 
was a tribute to the effectiveness of 
Chinese diplomacy. 

A question that inevitably occurs 
to anyone reading about Tibet is 
why any foreign power would want 
it. It is remote, poor, and the sort of 
place any ruler would wish his ene- 
mies to invade. Grunfeld deserves 
credit for at least touching on the is- 
sue when he refers (p. 230) to Chi- 
nese resentment over the loss of 
(Outer) Mongolia and Japan's efforts 
in the late 1930's to use minority re- 
sentment of Han rule to establish eth- 
nically-based puppet states. In the 
early 1950's, the Soviet Union re- 
tained a major role in Manchuria and 
in Xinjiang, but Tibet was an area in 
which Beijing's authority and willing- 
ness to defend the maximal frontiers 
of the Qing dynasty could be demon- 
strated with little opposition. 


THIS line of argument represents 
the first step toward considering Ti- 
betans and all other Chinese minor- 
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ity nationalities in a larger historical 
and political framework. One of the 
major obstacles to understanding 
the Tibetan situation is the myth of 
Tibetan exceptionalism, which is 
the notion that because the land- 
scape is extreme and exceptional, 
the people too must be exceptional. 
The positive version is that Tibetans 
are exceptionally spiritual, reli- 
gious, and unworldly; the negative 
version is that they are exceptional- 
ly superstitious, backward, and cru- 
el. Both versions of exceptionalism 
deny Tibetans common humanity. 
The great advantage of Goldstein's 
work is his success, based on his 
command of the Tibetan language 
and extensive interaction with Tibet- 
ans, in portraying Tibetans and their 
behavior as different but, in context, 
perfectly understandable. '2 

Once this is established, it is pos- 
sible to bring Tibetan politics into 
the ordinary realm of historical and 
political discourse, and consider 
Tibet in a wider comparative per- 
spective, as Goldstein does. Tibet's | 
Lamaist state (which never includ- | 
ed all ethnic Tibetans) was a weak, 
small-scale state appropriate to a | 
thinly-populated highland region. It 
was comparable to the series of hill | 
states ranging from Bhutan and Sik- } 
kim through Afghanistan and per- 
haps as far as Armenia. In the 20th |} 
century, practically all of these 
states were absorbed into larger, 
lowland-based states such as In- 
dia, Pakistan, and the Soviet Union. 
Many modern historians are focus- } 
ing on the interactions between 
these highland and steppe states 
and the agricultural states and 
demonstrating the extent to which 
they all formed a single political and 
economic field. '* 


'2A particularly charming example of this 
approach is provided by Hugh Richardson, 
compiler of Adventures of a Tibetan Fighting 
Monk, Bangkok, Tamarind Press, 1986. 

(Fn. 13 follows on p. 89.) 


The obvious study waiting to be 
done is a comparison of India’s in- 
corporation of the Himalayan states 


'8See, for example, Thomas J. Barfield, The 
Perilous Frontier: Nomadic Empires and China, 
Cambridge, Blackwell, 1989: Sechin Jagchid 
and Van Jay Symons, Peace, War, and Trade 
Along the Great Wall: Nomadic-Chinese 
Interaction through Two Millennia, Bloomington, 
IN, Indiana University Press, 1989; and the 
papers in Gary Seaman, Ed., Ecology and Empire: 
Nomads in the Cultural Evolution of the the Old 
World, Los Angeles, CA, Ethnographics/USC, 
University of Southern California, 1989. 
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with China’s. A comparison of In- 
dia’s policies toward its ethnic mi- 
norities with China’s would also be 
illuminating. Tibetan history, which 
in Shakabpa’s book is like the fa- 
mous summary of Dante’s Inferno 
(“one damned thing after another’), 
becomes much more intelligible 
when viewed in the context of Cen- 
tral Asia as a whole. 

The point of the comparative per- 
spective is to make it clear that no 
East Asian or Central Asian ethnic 


group can be understood in isola- 
tion, and that familiarity with the dy- 
namics of ethnic boundary creation 
and maintenance and with the 
constant exchanges across such 
boundaries allows us to envisage a 
much wider range of possible politi- 
cal arrangements than those con- 
sisting either of total assimilation or 
totally homogenous and indepen- 
dent ethnic-based states. This is “A 
Good Thing” since neither of those 
alternatives seems likely in China. 
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Peasants and Regime in Vietnam: 
Perspectives on Transition 


Ronald J. Cima 


NANCY WIEGERSMA. Vietnam: 
Peasant Land, Peasant 
Revolution: Patriarchy and 
Collectivity in the Rural 
Economy. New York, St. Martin’s, 
1988. 


ANDREW VICKERMAN. The Fate 


VIETNAM in 1990, some 15 years 
after the “liberation” of the South, is 
seemingly on the verge of a major 
transition, uncertain of its place in 
an emerging international order that 
appears to favor complex econom- 
ic interdependence over ideologi- 
cal conflict, democratic pluralism 
over one-party rule, and market- 
controlled economies over central- 
ized economic planning. Despite 
the momentous changes undertak- 
en in the Soviet Union and Eastern 


Ronald J. Cima is an Analyst on 
Vietnamese affairs at the US De- 
fense Department's Special Offfice 
for Prisoners of War and Missing in 
Action. He is author of articles on 
Vietnamese politics and econom- 
ics and editor of Vietnam: A Coun- 
try Study (1990). The views ex- 
pressed in this article are those of 
the author and do not necessarily 
reflect the official position of the 
US Government. 


of the Peasantry: Premature 
“Transition to Socialism” in the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
New Haven, CT, Yale University 
Southeast Asia Studies, Yale 
Center for International and 
Area Studies, Monograph Series, 
No. 28, 1986. 


Europe in 1989 and 1990 and the 
surprisingly swift dissipation there 
of Marxism-Leninism, Vietnam has 
thus far resisted change in its basic 
ideology. Along with China, North 
Korea, and Cuba, it remains among 


the world’s last Marxist-Leninist 
holdouts. 
A peasant nation dependent 


upon arural economy in an increas- 
ingly industrialized world, Vietnam 
ranks as one of the world’s three 
poorest countries. It has a popula- 
tion in excess of 64 million (81 per- 
cent of it rural), which is growing by 
more than 1 million annually, and an 
economy that until this year was 
prone to food shortages and a year- 
ly inflation rate bordering on 700 
percent. Its unemployment rate, al- 
ready 20 percent or higher in most 
urban areas, rose in late 1989 and 
early 1990 as thousands of demobi- 
lized troops returned from action in 
Cambodia and most of the 200,000 
individuals previously working on 
contract in Eastern-bloc countries 
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were sent home.' The economic in- 
frastructure lacks basic facilities 
such as ports and roads. Factories 
tend to produce at half capacity be- 
cause of material shortages, and 
there is an almost total absence of 
technology and adequately trained 
technicians. 

Fear that a collapse of the Viet- 
namese economy was imminent 
without a significant boost in inter- 
national trade and aid contributed 
to Hanoi's decision to withdraw 
from Cambodia in September 1989. 
The international response to this 
gesture was, however, less mag- 
nanimous than anticipated. 

Still led mostly by first-generation 
communists—the same leaders who 
brought about the victory over the 
United States—supported South 
Vietnamese forces in 1975—the 
country remains burdened, in a 
sense, by its past military success- 
es. Its leadership has been slow to 
recognize that the ethos of the soci- 
ety has changed substantially since 
the war and that the party’s suc- 
cesses in wartime do not necessar- 
ily translate into effective peacetime 


‘Jean-Claude Chapon, ‘Return of Workers 
from Europe Threatens Economy,” Hong Kong, 
AFP (Hong Kong) in English, Apr. 10, 1990, in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report East Asia (Washington, DC—hereafter, 
FBIS-EAS), Apr. 11, 1990, p. 42. 
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governance. There is a growing 
sentiment among today’s Vietnam- 
ese populace that this particular 
generation of communist leaders 
—whatever their past accomplish- 
ments—is not up to dealing with the 
country’s current problems. Most 
observers of Vietnam would agree 
that a leadership change is long 
overdue, but what it will take to 
bring it about and how extensive it 
will be remains an open question. 
Two recently published books 
exploring Vietnam’s transition to so- 
cialism provide some insight into 
the issue. Nancy Wiegersma’s Viet- 
nam: Peasant Land, Peasant Revo- 
lution discusses the critical role 
played by the peasantry in the revo- 
lution and argues that the Vietnam- 
ese communists gained peasant 
support by identifying with the 
needs of traditional peasant cul- 
ture. The author views the peasant 
family and the village in Vietnam 
as fundamental contributors to 
change of any kind, and attributes 
the differences that developed be- 
tween the socialist policies em- 
ployed in the countryside by the 
Northern-dominated Viet Minh in 
the 1940's and 1950’s and those in- 
stituted by the National Liberation 
Front (NLF) in the South in the 
1960's to the distinct rural experi- 
ences of each region. She con- 
tends that in both regions, the tradi- 
tional family patriarchy undermined 
the process of collectivization. 
Andrew Vickerman’s The Fate of 
the Peasantry examines the drive to 
collectivize rapidly in the North and 
suggests that in the efforts to push 
peasants into cooperatives, the 
communists ignored peasant cul- 
ture. This effort was misdirected 
and ultimately failed. The author 
suggests that such programs were 
undertaken by the communist lead- 
ership with the full knowledge that 
they were antithetical to peasant 
traditions. The proven wisdom of 
the party's past identification with 
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such traditions was rejected, how- 
ever, in order to pursue ideological- 
ly-derived policies that were initially 
conceived and implemented in the 
Soviet Union and in the People’s 
Republic of China. 


WIEGERSMA suggests that by un- 
dertaking such policies, the Viet- 
namese communists unwittingly fell 
heir to a long history of failed gov- 
ernment programs that were alien 
to the country’s traditions. The pat- 
tern, initiated by China’s attempt to 
impose Confucianism on the Viet- 
namese, was followed by France's 
introduction of the Western concept 
of individual property rights to re- 
place the Vietnamese system of 
communal property, and was con- 
tinued by the United States’ effort 
to preserve the French system 
through support of land reform in 
the South that was based on indi- 
vidual property rights. 

The author suggests that the 
strength of the communist resis- 
tance movement was based on pro- 
grams designed to unite the peas- 
antry. Such programs, she argues, 
attracted peasant support because 
they resembled collective institu- 
tions based on the pre-colonial 
principle of village-held communal 
land. Under such a system, pea- 
sants’ rights to land were adjudicat- 
ed by village elders and enforced 
by custom. The Western concept of 
private property rights, based on 
ownership of land, was unknown 
until introduced in the South by the 
French in the 19th century. This 
French stress on Western-style 
property rights—designed to facili- 
tate the amassing of large-scale 
landholdings—clashed with Viet- 
namese custom, which tended to 
protect the rights of family, com- 
mune, and the state. Socialism, 
Wiegersma contends, more closely 
approximated the principles of 
landholding established in tradi- 
tional Vietnamese society and was, 
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therefore, more successful in the 
North than in the South, where it col- 
lided with the French-established 
institution of individual property 
rights. 

In assessing why peasants in the 
South chose the communist Nation- 
al Liberation Front (NLF) over the 
US-supported South Vietnamese 
government, Wiegersma writes that 
because Americans understood lit- 
tle of the system they were preserv- 
ing, they in effect replaced the 
French in protecting the interests of 
the South’s large landholders. An 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment survey taken in 1965 provides 
a Classic example of the prevailing 
US outlook. The survey concluded 
that peasants had little interest in 
owning land because they failed to 
show an interest in land titles. How- 
ever, the design of the survey, as 
Wiegersma points out, asked about 
titles instead of about rights, and 
thus insured that the conclusions 
reached would be erroneous. Simi- 
larly, the US-directed 1970 land-to- 
the-tiller law in the South specifical- 
ly provided cultivators with land and 
imposed limits on amounts owned 
by landlords, but continued to 
stress the importance of preserving 
individual ownership. 

In focusing on the role played by 
the introduction of individual prop- 
erty rights during the colonial peri- 
od, Wiegersma presents a novel ex- 
planation for peasant support of 
socialism that scholars will find wor- 
thy of further examination. The re- 
mainder of her analysis is largely in 
agreement with others who have at- 
tributed the success of the Marxists 
to the comprehensiveness of their 
strategy and deliberate use of the 
traditional idiom to express socialist 
concepts.” 


Studies supporting this view include 
Alexander Woodside, Community and Revolution 
in Vietnam, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1976; 
William Duiker, Rise of Nationalism in Vietnam, 
(Footnote continued on p. 92) 
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Wiegersma rejects, however, the 
premise, advanced by some,° that 
peasant support of socialism was 
derived from rational decisions 
based on concerns for economic 
welfare. She suggests, instead, that 
economic decisions were not made 
by individual peasants at all but 
rather were made by village leaders 
and family patriarchs who acted in 
the context of a combination of tra- 
ditional and modern realities. Peas- 
ants were predominantly motivated 
by a “mixture of old and new political- 
economic interrelationships and old 
and new technologies” (p. 15). 

Patriarchy, she proposes, contin- 
ues to influence decision-making 
and has played a major role in limit- 
ing socialist development, particu- 
larly in the South. She suggests that 
the patriarchal system is so firmly 
entrenched that the reforms initiat- 
ed by the party following the Sixth 
National Party Congress in Decem- 
ber 1986 were, in part, derived from 
the party's need to accommodate 
the patriarchy, a gesture, not sur- 
prisingly, similar to those made by 
Vietnam's emperors long before the 
French entered the picture. 


THE study by Andrew Vickerman of 
the collectivization effort in the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV) from 1945 to 1975 is encyclo- 
pedic and includes an abundance 
of quantitative detail. Often border- 
ing on the arcane, it is, neverthe- 
less, a comprehensive agrarian 
economic history of a seminal peri- 


1900-1941, Ithaca, NY, Cornell University 
Press, 1976; and John T. McAlister and Paul Mus, 
The Vietnamese and Their Revolution, New 
York, Harper and Row, 1970. Each argues that the 
communists linked themselves to Vietnamese 
traditions more satisfactorily than did the 
non-communists. McAlister and Mus suggest 
that because the communists understood Vietnam 
and Vietnamese traditions better than their 
opponents, they were able more effectively to 
combine Western ideas with traditional ideals. 
3See, for example, Samuel L. Popkin’s The 
Rational Peasant, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1979. 


od of socialist development. Vicker- 
man attributes the virtual stagnation 
of agriculture in the years 1960—/5 
to the Communist party’s adoption 
of policies, derived from Soviet and 
Chinese models, that were inappro- 
priate to conditions in the DRV. 

During this period, the DRV’s 
strategy of economic development 
was basically Stalinist both in favor- 
ing industrial growth over agricul- 
tural development and in believing 
that agricultural production had to 
be collectivized and brought under 
state control in order to have an as- 
sured and cheap food supply for 
the workers during the rapid indus- 
trialization drive. Vickerman argues 
that this rationalization was falla- 
cious and that if growth in industrial- 
ization was achieved in the USSR, 
China, or Vietnam, it occurred in 
spite of the neglect of agriculture, 
not because of it. 

The implementation of collectiv- 
ization was based on the premise 
that cooperatives were more pro- 
ductive than private agriculture and 
that they would insure state control 
over agricultural production and 
surplus. Vickerman argues quite 
conclusively that there was, and still 
is, no evidence that the productive 
capability of cooperatives is superi- 
or to that of family-owned agricul- 
ture, particularly when there is no 
mechanization—as was, and con- 
tinues to be, the case in Vietnam. A 
fundamental limitation that he men- 
tions, and one little questioned by 
party policy-makers, was the failure 
of cooperatives to realize their pur- 
ported economies of scale. Never- 
theless, the party chose to support 
collective cultivation because _ it 
concentrated output in the hands of 
the state and away from the family. 

Land reform policies instituted in 
the DRV represent another illustra- 
tion of the party's adoption of prac- 
tices inappropriate to Vietnam's ru- 
ral conditions. The communist 
movement gained the cooperation 
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and support of the peasants by 
promising them land. However, the 
problems associated with applying 
a somewhat simplistic class policy 
to a complex rural structure were 
demonstrated when the limited 
amount of land held by “landlords” 
was found to be insufficient to satis- 
fy the demands of “poor” peasants. 
To compensate for the scarcity of 
land and the impossibility of fulfill- 
ing its promise, the party inflated of- 
ficial estimates of the number of 
landlord families per village by ada- 
ing middle peasants to their ranks 
and seizing land from them if the 
size of their holdings was merely 
above-average. 

The discontent that this policy en- 
gendered among peasants who 
lost land under its application led 
the party to admit in 1956 that it had 
erred in its implementation of land 
reform. Vickerman, however, Sug- 
gests that the difficulties encoun- 
tered derived not only from errors in 
implementation, but from the nature 
of the land reform program itself. He 
argues that the program achieved 
an essentially ideological objective 
—the destruction of the landlord 
class—at the expense of the tradi- 
tional family-based peasant econo- 
my—and that the temporary land 
redistribution it accomplished sim- 
ply compounded the problems tra- 
ditionally posed by land scarcity. 

According to Vickerman, the pe- 
riod of war with the United States 
exacerbated the North’s existing 
agricultural problems by reinforc- 
ing the emphasis that had been 
placed on heavy industry. The re- 
duction in state influence and con- 
trol, resulting from the leadership's 
preoccupation with the war did, 
however, lead to an increased de- 
gree of production autonomy and 
de facto privatization of some areas 
of cultivation. Vietnam's leaders 
during this period, nevertheless, 
continued to believe that the su- 
periority of cooperatives could be 
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demonstrated by introducing bigger 
and more carefully managed ones. 

Even the landmark 1974 Thai 
Binh Conference, which displayed 
a greater awareness of the prob- 
lems than had been demonstrated 
previously, repeated the same ar- 
guments in favor of the cooperaives 
that had been used for 15 years. 
The conference concluded that the 
policies were right but had been in- 
adequately implemented. The poli- 
cies themselves, Vickerman_ ex- 
plains in a postscript, were not 
questioned until the Fourth Con- 
gress of the Vietnam Communist 
Party in 1976, the first such gather- 
ing to be convened after reunifica- 
tion of the country. 

Actual changes in policy did not 
occur, however, until 1979, when 
several economic innovations—in- 
cluding the contracting out of land 
and the assignment of output quo- 
tas to individuals and_ families 
—were introduced and some liber- 
alization of private trade took place. 
Although Vickerman’s analysis ends 
here, his critique of this period of ag- 
ricultural policy is a clear exposition 
of the basic shortcomings of the rul- 
ing ideology, shortcomings that the 
party finally confronted at the Sixth 
National Party Congress in Decem- 
ber 1986. Under the party’s new 
leader, Nguyen Van Linh, the Sixth 
Party Congress reaffirmed the initial 
steps taken in 1979 and manifested a 
new level of commitment to reform. 
To stimulate agricultural production, 
for example, the regime turned over 
more responsibility for the rice-grow- 
ing process to individual farmers, 
and implemented a new land-tenure 
system that guaranteed farmers a 
10-year tenure on the land. Peasants 
also were permitted to keep as much 
as 50 percent of their output. 


FUELED by the country's economic 
stagnation, popular disaffection had 
noticeably eroded party authority by 
the time the Sixth Congress met. This 
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alerted the leadership to the neces- 
sity of initiating reform measures. 
Although the emphasis initially was 
on shifting economic policy in order 
to salvage the economy, expecta- 
tions remained high among the 
populace that political reform also 
would be forthcoming. 

However, political reform was im- 
peded by the resistance of party 
conservatives, who questioned the 
need for change and feared the 
party would be displaced if political 
changes were introduced. Econom- 
ic reforms were stressed because 
the economic sphere was judged to 
be in the greatest need of change, 
but they were also seen by reformist 
leaders as more acceptable to the 
ideological hard-liners remaining 
on the Political Bureau, who thought 
that even economic liberalization 
invited political liberalization and 
risked a decline in party power from 
which the party might not recover. 
As the 1980's unfolded, it became 
increasingly obvious that the pace 
of reform was too slow and that 
unrelieved economic hardships 
were Causing unprecedented dis- 
enchantment and _ disillusionment 
with the party. 

Wiegersma suggests that the so- 
cialist revolution in Vietnam was 
won because, among the political 
groups competing for peasant sup- 
port, the communists appeared the 
best-prepared to satisfy traditional 
peasant needs. However, as Vick- 
erman more than adequately docu- 
ments, they failed to live up to their 
promise. Historically, a Vietnamese* 
ruler was believed by his subjects 
to govern by the authority of heav- 
en. The peasantry’s disenchant- 
ment with a regime was often inter- 
preted as asign ofthe regime's loss 
of its heavenly mandate and thus its 
impending downfall. The traditional 
Vietnamese peasant had no con- 
cept of evolutionary change. A gov- 
ernment's abuse would simply be 
tolerated until the moment when the 
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populace, faced with crisis, deter- 
mined that the time had come for 
the emergence of a government 
with a new mandate from heaven.4 

An exploration of the extent of op- 
position to party policies in Vietnam 
in the 1980’s and 1990, however, 
reveals few cases of outright social 
unrest. The few known demonstra- 
tions of dissent tended to be iso- 
lated, stemming from single issues 
that, in some cases, could be ad- 
dressed by local communist au- 
thorities. Because they were local- 
ized rather than national in scale, 
they did not appear to be particular- 
ly alarming to Vietnam's leaders. 

The worst unrest in the South since 
the end of the war, and the first public 
protests to be officially acknowl- 
edged in communist Vietnam, oc- 
curred in 1988. The demonstrations, 
held in district and provincial capitals 
throughout southern Vietnam, culmi- 
nated in a Ho Chi Minh City protest 
that involved 300 farmers carrying 
banners demanding the ouster of lo- 
cal “mandarins” and the return of 
confiscated farmland. The protests 
stemmed from a Central Committee 
decision of April 1988 to cut back 
state cooperatives and farms whose 
size made them impossible to man- 
age and to redistribute the land to 
peasants. Although generally a pop- 
ular decision, it touched off numer- 
ous instances where former lana- 
owners dispossessed from their land 
in the late 1970's or early 1980's as a 
result of agrarian reform reclaimed 
their land from the peasant beneficia- 
ries of the state action. 

Student protests at several Hanoi 
colleges in May 1989 were viewed 
seriously by the leadership be- 
cause they coincided with the stu- 
dent demonstrations for democra- 
cy in China. The authorities quickly 
calmed the students by acceding to 
their demands for larger stipends 


“McAlister and Mus, op. cit., pp. 116-19 


and better living conditions.° 

Other signs of dissent included a 
call to replace the current constitu- 
tion, and the activities of an organiza- 
tion called “The Club of Former Re- 
sistance Fighters,” formed in 1988 
and composed of southern commu- 
nist revolutionaries dissatisfied with 
the collapse of the Vietnamese econ- 
omy since the communist victory. 
The organization published a news- 
paper entitled Truyen Thong Khang 
Chien (Resistance Tradition) until it 
was declared illegal, and it allegedly 
continued to print large numbers of 
open letters and distribute them in 
the streets of Ho Chi Minh City once 
the newspaper ceased publication. 
One of these letters, which ap- 
peared in late 1989, condemned 
the Communist party for its anti- 
democratic policies in refusing ‘to 
listen to the opinions of party mem- 
bers and the masses... .”° 

Dissent has never approached 
the scale of a national movement 
capable of challenging party au- 
thority. Nevertheless, the Vietnam- 
ese government was shaken by the 
1989-90 collapse of orthodox com- 
munist regimes in Eastern Europe 
and the turmoil sweeping the Soviet 
Union. Vietnam's leaders assured 
themselves that they were not as 
dependent upon the Soviet Union 
as were the governments of Eastern 
Europe, and that they did not feel 
compelled to refuse to admit mis- 
takes as did China’s leadership. 
They did, however, seem to per- 


*Reported by Alain Boebion for AFP (Hong 
Kong), June 17, 1989, in FB/S-EAS, June 17, 1989, 
p. 116. 

®Que Me (Paris), Nos. 105 & 106, January 
1990, p. 64, translated in Joint Publication 
Research Service, Southeast Asia Report 
(Washington, DC), JPRS-SEA-90-008, Mar. 8, 
1990, p. 17. For a description of the Club of 
Former Resistance Fighters, see Gareth Porter, 
“The Politics of ‘Renovation’ in Vietnam,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
May-June 1990, p. 84; and Murray Hiebert, 
“Vietnam Says No To Pluralism,” The Washington 
Post, Sept. 15, 1989. 
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ceive that political as well as eco- 
nomic reform was required in order 
to avoid a national upheaval. 

In a March 1990 interview, For- 
eign Minister Nguyen Co Thach 
stated that the party leadership was 
seeking to avoid the ‘political errors 
and arrogance” that caused the 
East European regimes to collapse 
and was in the process of debating 
whether or not to end direct party 
control of the state apparatus. Viet- 
nam’s leaders, he observed, were 
convinced of the benefits of a mar- 
ket economy and were not about to 
reverse economic changes already 
introduced. Perhaps reflecting his 
own views rather than a party con- 
sensus, he claimed that political 
and economic reform were “two 
sides of the same coin,” and neea- 
ed to be pursued jointly.” 

This position tended to be sup- 
ported by Political Bureau liberals 
such as Tran Xuan Bach, who pub- 
licly implied that Vietnam was not 
immune to what was happening in 
Eastern Europe. Tran also reported- 
ly stated that Marxist ideology was 
“not a bible,” and that it would be 
“irresponsible” for Vietnamese 
communists to be “indifferent” to 
the reform process occurring in 
Eastern Europe. Although state- 
ments of this nature made by these 
two leaders were interpreted by 
some analysts as a sign that the bal- 
ance of power within the party was 
shifting in favor of those who sought 
accelerated change, Tran was sub- 
sequently removed from the Polliti- 
cal Bureau at the Eighth Plenum of 
the party in mid-March 1990 for his 
apparent advocacy of political plu- 
ralism, particularly among the par- 
ty’s young intellectuals.® 


“Jim Hoagland, The Washington Post, 
Mar. 15, 1990. 

8AFP (Hong Kong) in English, Mar. 29, 1990, 
in FBIS-EAS, Mar. 29, 1990, pp. 64-65. For an 
informative discussion of Tran Xuan Bach's 
dismissal from the Political Bureau see Jacques 
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The Eighth Plenum met with the 
explicit purpose of discussing the 
introduction of political reforms. The 
fear that protests in favor of democ- 
racy might erupt and threaten the 
party’s monopoly on power was ex- 
pected to motivate the plenum to 
establish a more democratic line. 
The plenum was preceded by a de- 
bate that was described in the Viet- 
namese press as “the most animat- 
ed in 15 years.” In an unprece- 
dented gesture, the party circulat- 
ed a draft of the party platform be- 
forehand and invited comment. In- 
dividuals and mass organizations 
throughout the country heatedly 
criticized cadres for corruption and 
called for a purge of the party, party 
renewal, and increased democra- 
cy. However, the criticism was not 
allowed to challenge party rule per 
se. For example, none of the pub- 
lished statements mentioned the 
possibility of introducing a multipar- 
ty system. Ultimately, the plenum 
reaffirmed the party's leading role 
and focused on the question of 
making the party itself more moral 
and democratic.? 


SUCH a decision was shortsighted 
with respect to the nature of social 
and political changes evolving in 
Vietnamese society and blind to the 
traditional patterns of change in 
Vietnamese history. As pointed out 
by Wiegersma and Vickerman, Viet- 
nam’s communist rulers are not 
necessarily immune to the general 
tendency of predecessor regimes 
to misinterpret social trends and to 
misunderstand the Vietnamese 


Bekaert, “The Downfall of Tran Xuan Bach,” 
Bangkok Post, Mar. 31, 1990, reproduced in 
FBIS-EAS, Apr. 3, 1990, pp. 54-55. 

°For more detailed discussion of the plenum 
see “AFP Reports Comments on Upcoming 
Plenum,’ AFP (Hong Kong) in English, Mar. 10, 
1990, in FB/S-EAS, Mar. 13, 1990, p. 69. See also 
Jacques Bekaert, ‘Eye on Indochina: A Look 
at Vietnam's 8th Plenum.” Bangkok Post, Mar. 19, 
1990, in FBIS-EAS, Mar. 21, 1990, pp. 53-54. 


peasant. Although the communists 
used their understanding of tradi- 
tional peasant values and Vietnam- 
ese history to bring about Vietnam's 
revolution, their connection with the 
people gradually weakened after 
the war's end. 
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This gap has become increasing- 
ly noticeable, as the regime's abili- 
ty to respond to world and local 
events has diminished. Historically, 
a regime in such a position would 
have been viewed as being in the 
process of losing its “mandate from 
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heaven,” and rejected. One cannot 
dismiss the possibility that this his- 
torical cycle may be repeated and 
that the Vietnamese will reject and 
discard yet another system that 
does not work for them. 
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IN THE whirlwind unleashed by Mi- 
khail Gorbachev's policies of g/as- 
nost’ and perestroyka, the Russian 
nationalists have come forward as 
political actors. The image project- 
ed by them in the period from the 
start of perestroyka to the first elec- 
tions for the RSFSR Supreme Sovi- 
et, however, is not appealing. Glas- 
nost’ has allowed the pervasive 
anti-Semitism of Russian national- 
ists of all persuasions to come out 
into the open. Bad enough in and of 
itself, this anti-Semitism is joined to 
a profound distaste for the West that 


Robert Otto is a researcher on So- 
viet affairs living in Washington, 
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frequently expresses itself in con- 
demnations of Western mass cul- 
ture and often of the entire Western 
democratic tradition. Anti-Semi- 
tism, often masked as anti-Zionism 
or anti-cosmopolitanism, has also 
had no little influence in preparing 
the ground for the ascendancy of 
National Bolshevik themes among 
the Russian nationalists as a group. 
The books under review form a 
part of the necessary core reading 
for an understanding of contempo- 
rary Russian nationalism. Mikhail 
Agurskii’s work analyzes early ef- 
forts to combine Russian national- 
ism with elements of Bolshevism in 
the period from 1917 through 1928. 
Whatever its weaknesses, Agur- 
skii’s is a book that one wishes 
many contemporary Russian na- 
tionalists would read and ponder. 
John B. Dunlop’s The New Russian 
Nationalism continues the story he 
began in his pioneering The Faces of 
Contemporary Russian National- 
ism,' which analyzes the period from 
1968 to 1983. Finally, Alexander Ya- 
nov's book represents a consolida- 
tion of arguments and themes that 
have appeared in his writings in both 
English and Russian since 1969. 


AGURSKII’S thesis is that Russian 
communism as developed by Lenin 
and Stalin needs to be understood 
against the background of a Rus- 
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sian-German geopolitical struggle. 
According to Agurskii, Lenin’s writ- 
ings, for example, should not be 
taken at face value. Rather, Agurskii 
argues that they should be read for 
the meaning Lenin sought to mask 
and that Russian nationalists read 
into them. For Agurskii, the real 
meaning of Lenin’s writings be- 
comes clear only when they are 
seen through the prism of Lenin's 
quest for power on a world scale, 
with Russia as his launching point. 
Agurskii marshals a wealth of evi- 
dence for his argument but by con- 
centrating on what he supposes to 
be the hidden meaning of Lenin’s 
writings he virtually ignores the 
more obvious interpretation. None- 
theless, Agurskii successfully dem- 
onstrates how the winning side in 
the factional struggles within the 
Soviet party and government co- 
opted and exploited Russian na- 
tionalist themes during the 1920's.” 

Agurskii's book possesses a | 
good deal more relevance for the 
present period than might appear 


‘John B. Dunlop, The Faces of 
Contemporary Russian Nationalism, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1983. 

2For a discussion of National Bolshevism, 
see ibid., pp. 254—65, and Agurskii, p. xv. Agurskii 
contends on the same page that "'It is not 
excluded that in some circumstances National 
Bolshevism might limit itself to the etatist 
concept of a Russian superpower." 


at first glance. The Soviet regime, or 
factions within the regime, contin- 
ued to exploit Russian nationalism 
well after 1928. This marriage of 
communism with Russian national- 
ist themes has left unmistakable 
traces on contemporary Russian 
nationalist thought and behavior. 

Both Dunlop and Yanov concen- 

trate on the manifestations of Rus- 
sian nationalism since 1968, al- 
though Yanov also. discusses 
Russian nationalism in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. The two are on 
opposites sides of the fence. Dun- 
lop argues that Russian nationalism 
needs to be understood in terms of 
its diverse strands. He acknowl- 
edges that many worrisome, repug- 
nant trends persist within the Rus- 
sian nationalist camp as a whole, 
particularly anti-Semitism. Never- 
theless, Dunlop argues that there 
are significant differences between 
those he terms the vozrozhdentsy, 
represented by such people as 
Igor Shafarevich, Vasiliy Belov, and 
Valentin Rasputin, and the current 
crop of National Bolsheviks, who in- 
clude such people as Yuriy Bon- 
darev and Petr Proskurin. Dunlop 
sees the former as primarily con- 
cerned with a spiritual rebirth (voz- 
rozhdeniye) of Russia, while the Na- 
tional Bolsheviks regard the Soviet 
state as the current embodiment of 
the Russian imperial tradition and 
seek to retain the strong centralized 
empire. 

In 1985, Dunlop believed that be- 
| Cause the vozrozhdentsy present- 
| edaclear alternative to the commu- 
nist regime, they deserved Western 
sympathy and understanding. In 
his view, although the more aggres- 
sive National Bolsheviks were in a 
better position actually to assume 
power, they would eventually give 
way to the vozrozhdentsy—with 
whom they share emotional and 
ideological links, but who have bet- 
ter ideas and are more intellectually 
sophisticated (p. 92). The vozrozh- 
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dentsy are the group Dunlop 
termed “centrists” in 1988, a group 
whose shortcomings he readily ac- 
knowledged, but whose views— 
particularly their anti-Semitism, he 
believed—could be moderated by 
an astute use of Western radio 
broadcasting.° 

Dunlop leaves open the question 
concerning the circumstances un- 
der which a National Bolshevik in- 
terregnum might come about. How- 
ever, he was certain that the most 
likely vehicle for the National Bol- 
sheviks would be the Soviet military. 

Yanov argues, in sharp contrast, 
that Russian nationalism traverses 
a path that begins benignly but de- 
generates into fascism. According 
to Yanov, such an evolution occurred 
in Russian nationalist thought dur- 
ing the 19th century and has re- 
curred again at a more rapid pace 
in the period since 1968. He sees 
contemporary Russian nationalism 
as a greater threat to the West than 
the one posed by communism. 

To be sure, Yanov is not unaware 
of the different strands of nationalist 
thought, but according to his para- 
digm, Russian nationalism renders 
its liberal directions hopelessly 
marginal and politically irrelevant. 
The logic of Russian nationalism 
leads to a militant anti-Westernism, 
as Yanov raises the specter of the 
emergence of a Russian fascist dic- 
tatorship controlling nuclear weap- 
ons that is aggressively hostile to 
Western interests and values. 

Yanov’s scenario for the emer- 


gence of such a dictatorship is tied” 


to his rather schematic, but excep- 
tionally intriguing, view of the overall 
evolution of Russian history since 
lvan the Terrible. Yanov contends 
that periods of tyranny have been 
followed by periods of reform and 


3John B. Dunlop, “The Contemporary 
Russian Nationalist Spectrum,” Radio Liberty, 
Report on the USSR (Munich), Dec. 19, 1988, 
pp. 9-10 
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then stagnation. Periods of stagna- 
tion (Yanov counts seven of them in 
Russian history) are fraught with 
danger because, precisely during 
this time, the establishment Right 
prepares anew period of tyranny. In 
Yanov's view, throughout Russian 
history, reform coalitions within 
Russia have proven unable to stabi- 
lize themselves and will prove so 
again in the absence of Western 
help. In the meantime, Yanov ar- 
gues, Russian nationalism, given 
the intellectual exhaustion of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, remains the ideology 
of choice for this upcoming period 
of tyranny. 

Yanov is ahistorical polemicist as 
well as an alarmist. He virtually ig- 
nores, and appears to have no sym- 
pathy for, the religious component 
of contemporary Russian national- 
ist thought. At the same time, one 
should not ignore the fact that his 
reading of Russian history led him in 
1982 to predict, in a fashion, the 
emergence of Mikhail Gorbachev 
as a _ reformer—a new ‘“Khru- 
shchev” in his terminology.* 

Dunlop, for his part, is a prodi- 
gious researcher but often appears 
overly sympathetic to the Russian 
nationalists. He is right to empha- 
size the impact on contemporary 
Russian nationalist thought of the 
well-nigh catastrophic social dislo- 
cations and demographic losses 
suffered by the Russian people. 
Yet, this leads him to some strange 
assertions regarding what he terms 
the “historical context” (p. 42) for 
the resentment of Jews by Russian 
nationalists. The fact that Jewish 
communists were involved in the 
persecution of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church decidedly is not a “his- 
torical context” for Russian resent- 


“Alexander Yanov, “Toward a Method to 
Madness: The USSR in the 1980's,” in Richard 
Melanson, Ed., Neither Cold War nor Detente? 
Charlottesville, VA, University Press of Virginia, 
1982, p. 66 
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ment of Jews. Rather, it is the his- 
torical context for Russians to re- 
sent communists. As Dunlop him- 
self acknowledges, the motivations 
of Jews who persecuted Russian 
Orthodoxy were not religious or eth- 
nic. Moreover, Jewish communists 
were usually quite hostile to Juda- 
ism as well. Sufficient information is 
available to Russian nationalists to 
make this distinction, should they 
SO desire. 


THE evidence emerging as a result 
of glasnost’ suggests that the Rus- 
sian nationalists—the National Bol- 
sheviks as well as those belonging 
to the “centrist” camp—do not 
make such distinctions. In 1986, 
one of the ‘‘centrists,” the writer Vik- 
tor Astaf'yev, provided a stunning il- 
lustration of the role anti-Semitism 
plays in Russian nationalist thought. 
In his response to the late Natan Ey- 
del’man’s allegations of Great Rus- 
sian chauvinism in his work, As- 
taf'yev declared, “Any national re- 
naissance, especially the Russian, 
should have its opponents and ene- 
mies.” Although Eydel’man’s letter 
demonstrated his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Russian literary 
tradition, Astaf'yev accused Eydel’- 
man of having written a letter “filled 
not simply with evil, but boiling over 
with the pus of Jewish, hyper-intel- 
lectual haughtiness.’° 

Or take the case of another ‘‘cen- 
trist,’ the writer Vasiliy Belov. In 
1986, he published the novel Vse 
vperedi (Everything Lies Ahead) in 
Nash Sovremennik. |n the following 
year, Sovetskiy Pisatel’ published 
the work in book form. The frontis- 
piece to this edition features a short 
statement citing Belov’s chief worry 
as a writer and a citizen: “every- 
thing that concerns the contempo- 
rary family! The destruction of the 
family, which is happening, can 
cost our state dearly. This is already 
being felt in the moral, economic, 
and demographic dimensions.’® 


The plot of Vse vperedi concerns 
this destruction of the family and, in 
Belov’s view, it is the consequence 
of a satanic conspiracy against 
Russia, which finds its agents 
in Jews and Western consumer 
goods. On a trip to Paris, the “her- 
oine” Lyuba Medvedev is seduced 
by one of her traveling companions 
as the result of a bet. The bet is fora 
bottle of Scotch—not the traditional 
Russian drink—and Belov chose the 
brand name White Horse, no doubt 
for its symbolic echo of the Trojan 
Horse. Lyuba succumbs to the se- 
duction after viewing her first porno- 
graphic film. The seduction leads her 
to divorce her rather ineffectual Rus- 
sian husband and to a certain emo- 
tional estrangement from her chil- 
dren. The winner of the bet is the 
energetic Jew, Misha Brish. 

The novel received an extremely 
favorable review in Molodaya Gvar- 
diya,’ but it was panned elsewhere in 
the central press. In a novel ostensi- 
bly about the problems of the con- 
temporary family, a topic worthy of 
serious artistic treatment, Belov 
does little more than present Rus- 
sians as the victims of conspiracy. 

Just as Belov sees Jews behind 
the destruction of the contemporary 
family, he finds them when he con- 
fronts one of the most painful epi- 
sodes of Soviet history, the destruc- 
tion of the peasantry during the 
collectivization campaign. As far as 
Belov is concerned: ‘The chief 
Trotskyist was Stalin, although 
some specialists pretend that Stalin 
was anti-Trotskyist’’ (emphasis 
added).® It is, of course, no acci- 
dent that Trotsky was a Jew, but in 
Belov’s view presumably it is ir- 
relevant that Stalin had Trotsky 
murdered. 

Both Belov and Astaf'yev in these 
instances demonstrate a_ pro- 
nounced tendency to seek ene- 
mies, if not invent them, rather than 
to confront issues. Seeking ene- 
mies has been a standard feature in 
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Russian nationalist behavior in the 


- Gorbachev era. 


Belov's attitude also raises se- 
vere questions concerning the ef- 
fect of foreign radio broadcasting 
on the Russian nationalists. In Octo- 
ber 1988, for example, at a session 
of the Secretariat of the RFSFR Wri- 
ters’ Union, Valentin Rasputin deliv- 
ered a speech in which he deplored 
some of the consequences of cul- 
tural pluralism in an effort to dis- 
credit pluralism as such.° This and 
other speeches delivered at the 
meeting prompted an editorial in 
the journal Kommunist that sought 
to defend pluralism.'° Belov dis- 
missed the editorial out of hand be- 
cause he claimed it echoed the 
negative view of Rasputin’s speech 
already broadcast on Radio Liber- 
ty.'' Stanislav Kunyayev, appoint- 
ed the chief editor of Nash Sovre- 
mennik in 1989, has claimed that 
one can no longer tell whether Ra- 
dio Liberty is a branch of Ogonek or 
vice versa. '* Kunyayev has gained 
a certain notoriety, it needs to be 
added, for his insistence that the 
prophecies contained in The Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion are actual- 
ly being realized. 'S 


INDEED, as the rhetoric of pere- 
stroyka has taken on a more West- 
ern sound with increased talk of plu- 
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ralism, democracy, law, and mar- 
kets, the nationalists have taken 
greater and greater offense. This is 
clearly demonstrated in the writing 
of Mikhail Antonov, aman regarded 
by Western specialists as the eco- 
nomic spokesman of the Russian 
nationalists. '4 

Antonov is not an economist by 
training and has been variously 
identified as a sociologist and an ar- 
chitect. He contributed to Veche, a 
Russian nationalist samizdat jour- 
nal of the mid-1970’s, and his efforts 
then at developing what Dunlop has 
termed an “anti-Marxist Leninism” 
resulted in his incarceration in a 
mental hospital. '° Since the advent 
of glasnost’, Antonov has written a 
series of articles in Molodaya 
Gvardiya, Nash Sovremennik, and 
Moskva (on whose editorial board 
he sits). In a sense, he is still at- 
tempting to produce an “anti-Marx- 
ist Leninism,” although he claims he 
is reinvigorating Marxism-Leninism 
by incorporating the spiritual values 
and heritage of Russian economic 
and social thought. 

His view of this spiritual heritage 
involves exploring the understand- 
ing of wealth elaborated over the 
ages beginning with Vladimir Mo- 
nomakh, a ruler of ancient Kiev. '° 
Other thinkers he relies on include 
the 18th-century economic thinker 
lvan Pososhkov, Fedor Dostoevsky, 
Sergey Bulgakov, Rasputin, and 
Belov. The understanding of wealth 
that he elaborates is diametrically 


| Opposed to the one found in 19th- 


century English political economy 


"6On Antonov, see Darrell Hammer, 
“Glasnost' and ‘The Russian Idea’,” Report on the 
USSR, Dec. 19, 1988, pp. 20-21; and Geoffrey 
Hosking, The Awakening of the Soviet Union, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 
1990, pp. 109-10. For a different view of Antonov’s 
ideas, see Nicolai Petro, ‘Rediscovering 
Russia,” Orbis (Philadelphia), Winter 1990, 
pp. 36, 47. 

'SDunlop, The Faces of Contemporary 
Russian Nationalism, p. 42. 
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that served as the basis for Marx’s 
writings. Antonov relishes the oppo- 
sition. He claims that by incorporat- 
ing the so-called Russian view of 
wealth into Marxism-Leninism, this 
ideology will be transformed into ‘a 
universal theory for the salvation 
and rebirth of mankind.’'” 

Antonov cites a passage from the 
memoirs of the 19th-century revolu- 
tionary Aleksandr Herzen to but- 
tress his contention that Russians 
have developed an understanding 
of wealth that is superior to that of 
Western economic theorists. In this 
passage, Herzen related that on his 
way into exile, he was quartered in 
the house of a peasant. In the morn- 
ing, when Herzen asked how much 
he needed to pay for his lodging, 
the peasant requested five ko- 
pecks. Herzen had only a 20-ko- 
peck piece, which he offered to the 
peasant. The peasant replied that 
taking 20 kopecks would be a sin, 
and he therefore refused to accept 
the money. Antonov suggests that 
moral norms inhibited the develop- 
ment of commodity market relations 
among the Russians. The influence 
of these moral norms is evidence, 
not of backwardness, but of a 
“higher way of life.” '® 

The practical path to this higher 
way of life for Antonov comes from 
Lenin. Antonov argues that Lenin's 
understanding of socialism as a 
“social system of civilized Coopera- 
tors with social ownership of the 


'6This discussion draws on the following 
articles by Antonov: “The Harmony of Progress,” 
Nash Sovremennik, January 1986, pp. 130-42; 
“Acceleration: Possibilities and Obstacles,” ibid., 
July 1986, pp. 3-20; “Restructuring and 
Ideology,’ Moskva (Moscow), September 1987, 
pp. 153-170; “To Go One's Own Way,” 
Molodaya Gvardiya, January 1988, pp. 195-200; 
“At the Turning Point,’ Moskva, March 1988, 
pp. 3-26; “Time to Set One's House in Order,” 
ibid., March 1989, pp. 146-67; and “There is a 
Way Out,” Nash Sovremennik, August 1989, 
pp. 71-110, and September 1989, pp. 139-58. 

'7Antonov, “Time to Set One's House in 
Order,” p. 163 

'8!bid., pp. 160-61. 
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means of production combined with 
the class victory of the proletariat 
over the bourgeoisie” ought to form 
the basis of present Soviet econom- 
ic policy. 

Antonov sees the threat to this 
higher way of life primarily in the 
policies advocated by. Tat’yana 
Zaslavskaya, Abel Aganbegyan, 
Nikolay Shmelev, and Leonid Abal- 
kin. His most strident publication to 
date—‘‘There Is a Way Out: How 
and When Perestroyka Will End’ — 
was occasioned by Abalkin’s favor- 
able comments about capitalism 
published in Ogonek.'? 

In this article, Antonov contends 
that the current direction of pere- 
stroyka will transform the Soviet 
Union into an economic appen- 
dage of transnational corporations, 
or, in other words, a mere “raw ma- 
terials supplier to the West.” Preda- 
tory transnational corporations will 
agree only to those deals advanta- 
geous to themselves and will ‘“ex- 
tract the juice from the body of 
Russia.” 

In an article preceding “There Is 
a Way Out,” Antonov had claimed 
that joint ventures and free econom- 
ic zones are “insulting to me as a 
Russian person and as a Soviet citi- 
zen.'*° In “There Is A Way Out,” he 
argues that joint ventures and free 
economic zones represent a tri- 
umph for the combined influence of 
international finance capital and the 
“comprador element” within Soviet 
society. The origins of this “compra- 
dor element” are to be found, ac- 
cording to Antonov, in that part of 
the bureaucracy imbued with a 
“cosmopolitan spirit” and typified 
by people such as Trotsky. 

The economic strength of the 


‘Antonov, “There Is a Way Out,” pp. 71-72 
The title of this article probably is meant as a 
refutation of the title of a collection of essays by 
the supporters of perestroyka entitled Inogo ne 
dano (There is No Other Way). 

°Antonov, “To Go One's Own Way,” p. 197. 
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“new compradors” is quite appar- 
ent, Antonov claims, but the solidifi- 
cation of their political position is 
only now coming into view. This new 
comprador element, whose ideolo- 
gists are Shmelev and Zaslavskaya, 
has it in mind to sell out the mother- 
land—rodina is Antonov’s favored 
term. This same element also seeks 
to raise prices and import more 
Western goods, and would permit 
unemployment. 

Antonov is not an apologist for the 
state of affairs that brought forth the 
need for perestroyka. He views the 
command-administrative system as 
a dead end. He derisively terms as 
“cavaliers” those who want to “turn 
the screw” by strengthening the 
planning principle and who refuse 
to unfetter the initiative of the peo- 
ple. On the other hand, he reserves 
greater disdain for the ‘mer- 
chants’—those who would rely on 
market mechanisms and the unlim- 
ited expansion of commodity mar- 
ket relations. Nonetheless, he cau- 
tions his readers that the real 
struggle is not between the “mer- 
chants” and the “cavaliers’—both 
camps possess a comprador ele- 
ment—but between those who 
would sell out the motherland, and 
hence socialism, and those who 
would preserve its independence 
and integrity. 

In a similar vein, Antonov argues 
that any attempt to merge the Soviet 
Union into the world economy will 
deprive the motherland of any 
chance for independent develop- 
ment. Unless it is able to develop in- 
dependently, the motherland will 
not create a “just and humane so- 
ciety” and will never become an ex- 
ample for “the entire planet” and 
“the world’s spiritual leader.” 

In Antonov’s view, all Current in- 
ter-ethnic disputes are at root dis- 
putes over material wealth. He 
claims that all peoples of the Union 
are equally insulted by the apparent 
need to rely on Western experience 


and they will all band together when 
they understand the danger con- 
fronting them. In the meantime, 
popular fronts and independence 
movements both undermine social- 
ism and represent illegitimate, dan- 
gerous threats to the integrity of the 
Soviet Union. 

Antonov states in “There Is A Way 
Out” that the intention to cut military 
spending threatens the technologi- 
cal, economic, political, military, 
and spiritual independence of the 
motherland. He believes that if the 
economy is strengthened there will 
be no need to cut defense spena- 
ing. One need only look at a map, 
he claims, to see the threat of inva- 
sion from states with large popula- 
tions. In any event, NATO strate- 
gists, desiring to increase NATO's 
military power, might attempt to 
push perestroyka into channels ad- 
vantageous to the West. This can 
be seen, he claims, in current 
trends in the conclusion of joint ven- 
tures, the Western partners to which 
are seeking to undermine the Soviet 
Union’s military might by sapping 
its resources. 

Antonov’s hostility to certain busi- 
ness dealings with the West leads 
him to make some rather strange 
assertions. A proposed 99-year 
lease of the Blue Gulf in the Crimea 
to Great Britain represents an at- 
tempt by the British to obtain what 
they failed to get by conquest dur- 
ing the Crimean War, ignoring both 
the fact that the British won the war 
and the conquest of the Crimea was 
not a war aim. Antonov also argues 
that the United States was to blame 
for the Chernobyl’ disaster. Ameri- 
can physicists consciously utilized 
the agreement on cooperation in 
exploring the peaceful applications 
of atomic energy to persuade Sovi- 
et physicists to build reactors 
based on faulty technology. 

Antonov warns that the people, 
despite the tricks of such respected 
theorists as Zaslavskaya, Shmelev, 
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and Abalkin, are beginning to be- 
come aware of who is who. He 
claims that, just as at other crisis 
moments in Russian history, “mor- 
ally pure people” will arise to save 
the country, citing as an example 
Kuz'ma Minin, who rose from ob- 
scurity to cleanse Russia of foreign 
invaders during the Time of Trou- 
bles in the early 17th century. 


IN THE literary-political manuever- 
ings that have characterized so 
much of the Russian nationalists’ re- 
cent thought and action, Antonov 
has allied himself with Igor’ Shafare- 
vich. Prior to glasnost’, Shafarevich 
gained some renown as one of 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s collabo- 
rators in the essay collection From 
Under The Rubble. His collabora- 
tion with Antonov, however, pro- 
vides a clear demonstration of the 
political consensus that has 
emerged among the Russian na- 
tionalists and of the ideological links 
pulling the “centrists” further to the 
right. It is, for example, doubtful that 
Shafarevich shares Antonov’s pas- 
sion for reinvigorating Marxism- 
Leninism. Yet, he does share with 
Antonov a passionate obsession 
with Russophobia. 

At one level, Russophobia is easi- 
ly defined. It is the deep, consum- 
ing hatred of Russia, its history, and 
its people. According to the nation- 
alists, Richard Pipes and Nikolay 
Bukharin, for example, are both 
Russophobes. On another level, 
Russophobia is more amorphous 
and means whatever the Russian 
nationalists say it means. Thus, Lith- 
uania’s attempt to secede from the 
Union is mentioned as an instance 
of Russophobia. Russophobia is 
also the title of an essay that estab- 
lishes Shafarevich’s more recent 
claim to fame.*' In this essay, Sha- 


2'lgor' Shafarevich, “Russophobia,” Nash 
Sovremennik, June 1989, pp. 167-92, and 
November 1989, pp. 162-72. 


farevich delineates the demise of 
“Big Nations” at the hands of a “Lit- 
tle Nation,” which he identifies as 
the Jews. Shafarevich has traveled 
along way from the nobility of vision 
he expressed in From Under The 
Rubble. 

The incident of Russophobia that 
prompted Antonov’s collaboration 
with Shafarevich occurred in what 
might be termed the “Oktyabr’ af- 
fair.” In 1989, the editor of Oktyabr’, 
Anatoliy Anan’yev, published ex- 
cerpts from Andrey Sinyavskly’s 
Progulki s Pushkinym (Strolls with 
Pushkin) and Vasiliy Grossman's 
Vse techet (Forever Flowing). In ad- 
dition, the journal announced its in- 
tention to publish an article by 
Yanov. In response, Antonov and 
Shafarevich wrote a letter to the 
Secretariat of the RSFSR Writers’ 
Union demanding that it reevaluate 
Anan'yev’s stewardship of the jour- 
nal. The letter appeared in the 
newspaper Literaturnaya Rossiya, 
which had earlier undergone a 
change of editors.** (The previous 
editor, Mikhail Kolosov, prompted 
the calls for his dismissal when he 
had reprinted the Kommunist edito- 
rial defending pluralism mentioned 
above. He was replaced by Ernst 
Safonov.) 

This attempt to remove Anan’yev 
met with apparent success in No- 
vember 1989, when the Secretariat 
dismissed him. As of this writing, 
however, Anan’yev has refused to 
leave his post. In defending himself, 


| Anan'yev has claimed, quite sensi- 


: 


: 
: 


bly, that Russian readers have the 
right to read authors such as 
Sinyavskiy and Grossman and 
make up their own minds. Indeed, 
the behavior of Antonov and Shafa- 
revich, both of whom were re- 
pressed under Leonid Brezhnev, 
brings to mind an episode recalled 
by Sinyavskiy 11 years ago. During 


*2/ jteraturnaya Rossiya, Aug. 31, 1989. 
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his time in the camps, Sinyavskiy re- 
membered, he was astounded by 
arguments among camp inmates 
over which books they would ban if 
they came to power.?° 

Shafarevich discusses the West- 
ern liberal tradition and its applica- 
bility to Russia in his “Two Paths 
to the Same Precipice.’** In this 
intriguing if somewhat confused 
piece, Shafarevich considers with 
some eloquence the consequences 
of modernity and its tendency to re- 
duce individuals to easily manipula- 
ble automatons interested only in 
material consumption. He laments 
the passing of the “cosmos-cen- 
tered,” sensibly bounded and de- 
fined world of the peasantry. Yet, at 
the same time, Shafarevich con- 
fuses the failure of some Western 
liberals to denounce Stalin’s collec- 
tivization with the Western belief in 
progress. This confusion leads him 
to assert that the same spirit and 
ideals underpin both the Stalinist 
command system and Western lib- 
eralism, that their apparent antago- 
nism is merely a reflection of the dif- 
ferent methods used by each sys- 
tem to attain the same ends. 

In order to make this argument, of 
course, Shafarevich either ignores 
large parts of the Western liberal 
tradition or claims that the principle 
of respect for individual rights is 
meant only to apply to the citizens of 
Western countries and therefore 
has no value for other nations. Con- 
sequently, the entire Western legal 
tradition appears to have no rele- 


vance for Shafarevich’s vision of* 


Russia's future. 


SINCE the end of 1989, the Russian 
nationalists have begun to organize 
politically in reaction against the 


23Andrey Sinyavskiy, “Solzhenitsyn and 
Russian Nationalism,” The New York Review of 
Books, Nov. 22, 1979, p. 5. 

*4Novyy Mir (Moscow), July 1989, 
pp. 147-65. 
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emergence of political organiza- 
tions founded by the liberal reform- 
ers. These Russian nationalist or- 
ganizations also represent an at- 
tempt to lay the groundwork for the 
promotion of what the Russian na- 
tionalists define as the interests of 
the Russian republic and the Rus- 
sian people in an increasingly plu- 
ralistic political system. 

At the plenum of the Secretariat 
where Anan’yev’s dismissal as edi- 
tor of Oktyabr’ was “confirmed,” the 
RSFSR Writers’ Union endorsed a 
split in the Leningrad Writers’ 
Union. The Aprel’ Committee of the 
Leningrad Writers’ Union was creat- 
ed in the spring of 1989 to fight for 
the reform both of the RSFSR Wri- 
ters’ Union and of society in gener- 
al. The committee, in September 
1989, had given its tacit support to 
independence for the Baltic repub- 
lics, arguing that “those who are for 
Russia must be for Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania.”*° The Aprel’ Com- 
mittee also sent a letter to the Secre- 
tariat of the RSFSR Writers’ Union in 
which it defended Anan'yev, de- 
plored the firing of Mikhail Kolosov, 
questioned the wisdom of placing 
Kunyayev at the helm of Nash Sov- 
remennik, and condemned the anti- 
Semitism found in Nash Sovremen- 
nik, Literaturnaya Rossiya, and Ku- 
ban’. The letter was signed by 125 
people, including Anatoliy Stre- 
lyanyy and Alla Latynina, and ac- 
cused the leaders of the RSFSR 
Writers’ Union of “allying them- 
selves with the most reactionary or- 
ganizations, even Pamyat’."’*© 

Part of the nationalists’ response 
was to back 25 members of the Len- 
ingrad organization in creating the 
so-called Sodruzhestvo (Harmony) 
Association. Both Rasputin and Be- 
lov figured prominently in this effort. 
At the plenum of the Secretariat of 


°°/ iteraturnaya Rossiya, Sept. 22, 1989. 
6lbid., Dec. 1, 1989. 
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the Writers’ Union, after the leader 
of Sodruzhestvo, Sergey Voronin, 
pointed to the vast number of Jews 
in the Leningrad organization, Ras- 
putin said, to stormy applause in 
some accounts, that “one actually 
cannot leave to the slaughter that 
national minority [meaning Rus- 
sians] which remains in Lenin- 
grad.”2” In addition, the RSFSR Wri- 
ters’ Union condemned the Aprel’ 
statement as full of “suppressed 
hostility against Russia” and ac- 
cused its members of sowing dis- 
cord among peoples and ethnic 
groups. 

In March 1990, Literaturnaya 
Rossiya printed a similar attack on 
the Aprel’ Committee by the Secre- 
tariat of the RSFSR Writers’ Union. 
This attack was prompted by the 
Aprel’ Committee's platform, which 
advocated, among other planks, 
human rights, freedom of con- 
science, free expression, political 
pluralism, and the rule of law. In the 
judgment of the Secretariat, Aprel’ 
was sowing inter-ethnic discord 
and represented a destructive force 
similar to those of the Communist 
party's “Democratic Platform,” the In- 
terregional Group of Deputies in the 
Supreme Soviet, and the representa- 
tives of “Democratic Russia.”?° 

In an effort to combat these po- 
litical groupings, the nationalists 
formed the ‘“Rossiya’” Deputies 
Club in October 1989. The club’s 
declaration was published in the 
December 1989 Nash Sovremen- 
nik. The sponsoring council of the 
deputies club includes both the 
“National Bolshevik” Yuriy Bon- 
darev and the “centrist” Vasiliy 
Belov. 

The declaration maintained that 
four factors necessitated the forma- 


2’The various accounts of this meeting are 
worthy of a small essay in themselves. “Stormy 
applause” is attributed to the remark in 
Ogonek (Moscow), Nov. 27—Dec.1, 1989, p. 7. 
8! jteraturnaya Rossiya, Mar. 9, 1990. 


tion of the club. First, the Russian 
delegation in the USSR Congress of 
People’s Deputies was fragmented. 
Second, the current neglect of the 
political interests of the Russian re- 
public and of Russians in other re- 
publics is fraught with danger for 
the whole country. This part of the 
declaration condemns both the 
“hotheads’” in the ranks of the sepa- 
ratists and those party officials who, 
after having repudiated their “inter- 
nationalism,” indulge in separatism 
themselves. Third, the RSFSR as a 
republic and the Russians as a na- 
tion have been deprived of political 
representation. Finally, the Interre- 
gional Group of Deputies spends 
too much of its effort on general po- 
litical matters and not enough time 
on Russia and the Russians. 

The declaration proceeds to enu- 
merate several problems the group 
will seek to redress. This part pro- 
vides a stunning demonstration of 
the contradictions in the Russian 
people’s “imperial mentality” that 
have been explored by Roman 
Szporluk in this journal and else- 
where.*? The document welcomes 
the unification of all “healthy forces” 
and the deepening of national 
awareness on the part of the non- 
Russians. It cautions, however, that 
as long as the Russian people find 
themselves in such acalamitous sit- 
uation, no plans for the improve- 
ment of the lot of other Soviet peo- 
ples can be realized. The document 
also laments the “pumping of re- 
sources from Russia into a number 
of republics,” as well as the possi- 
bility that Russians living in the 
union-republics might have to learn 
the language of the titular national- 
ity. Current separatist trends, more- 


22Roman Szporluk, ‘Dilemmas of Russian 
Nationalism,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), July-August 1989, 
pp. 15-35; and “Roman Szporluk and Valerii 
Tishkov Talk about the National Question,” Report 
on the USSR, June 1, 1990, pp. 19-24. 
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over, stand in “howling contradic- 
tion” to world experience. Self- 
determination, understood mech- 
anistically, leads toward “medieval 
isolation,” which is contrary to the 
long-term political and economic 
interests of all peoples of the USSR 
and will lead to a series of new 
Nagorno-Karabakhs.°° 

The declaration expresses seri- 
ous disquiet with “attempts to dis- 
credit the army” and the decline in 
the level of state patriotism. As an 
antidote, the young people of all re- 
publics should be raised on the 


idea of the greatness of the com- 
mon Soviet fatherland, the inde- 
structibility of its borders and the 
monolithic integrity of the state. 
State power [derzhava] as an 
idea, state power as conscious- 
ness, State power as a military 
structure—it is on this that youth 
needs to be raised. 


The coalition of national groups 
that produced the pre-election plat- 
form of the bloc of 12 patriotic 
movements for the RSFSR Supreme 
Soviet elections intends to preserve 
the Union.?' This platform is far 
more apocalyptic than the declara- 
tion of the deputies club. The plat- 
form, moreover, reflects the think- 


’°One Russian nationalist who is willing to 
contemplate the dissolution of the Union does so 
with obvious disdain for the hopes and 
aspirations of other nationalities. According to 
Eduard Volodin, the desire for independence 
among other nationalities is a form of 
Russophobia. The leaders of these 
independent movements, he claims, manipulate 
an “abstraction” he terms ‘the center.” This 
abstraction, however, becomes very real for 
Volodin when applied to Russia, as he 
accuses it of a ‘strange creation of myths which is 
more like a game of give-away at the expense 
of the national dignity of Russia and the Russians.” 
Volodin refuses to grant legitimacy to feelings 
shared by both Russians and non-Russians. Only 
Russians, it seems, have been victimized 
within the Union, See Eduard Volodin, ‘The New 
Russia in a Changing World,” Literaturnaya 
Rossiya, Jan. 26, 1990. 

3"Ibid., Dec. 29, 1989. 


ing of extremist elements of the 
RSFSR Writers’ Union. Nonethe- 
less, an instructor of the Central 
Committee's Socio-Economic De- 
partment, Dmitriy Barabashov, par- 
ticipated in the group that drafted 
the platform.°* The platform seeks 
to retain the Soviet Union in its cur- 
rent form, but also to increase the 
power of the Russian republic with- 
in the Union. The document stri- 
dently denounces the liberal re- 
formers and accuses them, in 
language similar to Antonov’s, of 
selling out the country. 

The platform is intended to place 
the reformers on the defensive. It 
accuses the Communist party of 
appeasing separatists and radicals 
and of failing to consolidate society 
to preserve the state in its present 
form. By the same token it seeks to 
preserve the status of the Russians 
within the state while lamenting the 
economic condition of the RSFSR. 
More ominous, the document's de- 
fense of the army and other public 
security agencies, as Paul Goble 
has noted, stands a good chance of 
being interpreted within the Soviet 
Union as a Call for revolutionary ac- 
tion by these groups.°° 

The sense of frustration that per- 
vades this platform reflects the Rus- 
sian nationalists’ inability or unwill- 
ingness to reflect carefully on the 
origins of the present crisis. This is 
particularly true of the “centrists” 
who, before the advent of glasnost’, 
devoted the bulk of their energy to- 
ward promoting the rebirth of spiri- 
tual values. These people still ex- 
press a verbal allegiance to this 
rebirth, but their behavior and writ- 
ing exhibit nothing so much as 
meanness, narrow-mindedness, and 
a desire to settle old scores. 


32On Barabashov, see Literaturnaya Gazeta 
(Moscow), Jan. 19, 1990. 

33Paul Goble, “Platform of the Russian 
Patriotic Bloc," Report on the USSR, Jan. 12, 1990, 
p. 12 
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It is almost certain that the preju- 
dices of the nationalists will over- 
whelm good judgment. For exam- 
ple, Anatoliy Rybakov’s Children Of 
The Arbat provoked quite a contro- 
versy among the nationalists. In 
1988, Nash Sovremennik published 
three articles that took the novel to 
task. The most thought-provoking 
of these was Vadim Kozhinov’s 
“Truth and the Truth” (Pravda i Is- 
tina).°4 Kozhinov decries Ryba- 
kov's tendency to portray the Stalin 
era as a result merely of intrigue, 
claiming that this depiction repre- 
sents a refusal to come to grips with 
Stalinism. With historical truth on his 
side, Kozhinov wants to know why 
the plot of Rybakov's novel about 
Stalinist terror begins in 1934 when 
so many people had been subject- 
ed to terror before that year. Ko- 
zhinov claims Rybakov cares only 
for the fate of communist intellectu- 
als, not for the vast majority of the 
people. Nonetheless, he uses MI- 
khail Lobanov’s notion of “enlight- 
ened philistinism’ to explain Ryba- 
kov’s motivations. This term is taken 
from the title of Lobanov’'s 1968 arti- 
cle in Molodaya Gvardiya, in which 
his “enlightened philistines” turn 
out to be deracinated individuals 
—mostly, but not exclusively, of 
Jewish origin—who have conspired 
to wreak havoc on Russia and Rus- 
sian tradition since 1917.°° By refer- 
ring to Lobanov, Kozhinov repeats 
the very mistake he attributes to Ry- 
bakov; that is, he uses conspiracy 
as asimplistic explanation for a very 
complex historical phenomenon. 

This same suspicion of intrigue 
and, more particularly, the percep- 
tion of Russians as innocent victims 
of intrigue, underlie the pre-election 


34Nash Sovremennik, April 1989, 
pp. 160-74. For a different view of this article, 
see Dmitry Pospielovsky, “Russian Nationalism, an 
Update," Report on the USSR, Feb. 9, 1990, 
pp. 12-13 

%5Molodaya Gvardiya, April 1968, 
pp. 296-306 
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platform of the bloc of patriotic 
movements and are mixed with a 
sense of impending disaster at the 
prospect of the loss of the empire. 
What is just beneath the surface in 
this platform, however, is made all 
too explicit in the “Letter of the Writ- 
ers of Russia,” a document that can 
be termed the “philosophical” un- 
derpinning of the platform. 

The “Letter” is a diatribe that vir- 
tually equates glasnost’ with a Zion- 
ist plot.2° All the Russian national- 
ists mentioned in this essay have 
signed the letter in one or another of 
its versions. The letter alleges that 
the campaign of Russophobia, with 
its alarm over the emergence of 
Russian fascism, has been foment- 
ed in an effort to beat down the Rus- 
sians psychologically, annul the for- 
eign policy consequences of World 
War Il, destroy the Soviet army, pro- 
vide the “moral background” for the 
reunification of Germany, and pre- 
pare the country for a ruinous politi- 
cal fate. The letter maintains that un- 
der the banner of “democratiza- 
tion” and the building of a “law- 
governed state’—the letter places 
both terms in quotation marks—the 
forces of social destabilization have 
been unleashed and the propo- 
nents of racism have taken over the 
central media. 

The central media, according to 
the letter, have also engaged in the 
thoroughgoing rehabilitation and 
blind idealization of Zionist ideolo- 
gy. With its twisted logic, the letter 
holds Zionism responsible — for 
Auschwitz and Dachau while, at the 
same time, it claims that alarm over 
the emergence of Russian fascism 
confuses Russia with Hitler’s Ger- 
many or, in other words, the aggres- 
sor with the aggressor’s victims. At 
the Kennan Institute this past 
spring, the letter was described by 
one of its signatories, Ernst Sa- 


36/ jteraturnaya Rossiya, Mar. 2, 1990. 
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fonov, as an appeal to healthy 
forces in society. 

The letter originally appeared in 
Safonov’s Literaturnaya Rossiya 
and was republished in the April 
1990 issue of Nash Sovremennik, 
the April 1990 issue of Moskva, and 
the May 1990 issue of Molodaya 
Gvardiya. These newer versions 
add material to the original. Howev- 
er, there is one significant omission 
in the version appearing in Nash 
Sovremennik. The original letter 
treats Pamyat’ with a certain disdain 
because its leaders are seen to be 
self-appointed and its activities are 
said to serve as a cover for the 
growth of Zionism. The original 
reads: 


Shouting hysterically about the 
odious figures from Pamyat’ and 
the threat they represent to man- 
kind, to all peoples of the USSR, 
the central press doggedly 
shades or shamelessly embrol- 
CerSRIie 


The republished version removes 
the words ‘‘the odious figures from” 
and places in parentheses after the 
word Pamyat’ “and in essence— 
from any patriotic organization.’°’ 
Although a public controversy over 
these changes has yet to surface, 
the equation of Pamyat’ with any 
other patriotic organization certain- 
ly accords with Kunyayev’s asser- 
tion that Pamyat’ may yet prove 
useful.°° 

Under what circumstances Pa- 
myat’ may yet prove useful may well 
become an urgent question. The 
candidates who ran on the platform 
of the patriotic forces suffered a 
crushing defeat in the March 1990 
elections to the RSFSR Supreme 


38’Nash Sovremennik, April 1990, p. 139. 
38/ a Repubblica (Rome), Jan. 27, 1990, 
translated in Foreign Broadcast Information 

Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC), Feb. 1, 1989, p. 67. 


Soviet. The Russian population, it 
appears, wants nothing to do with 
the vision of the future presented in 
the platform. Predictably, the losers 
cried fraud at the polls.°? Yet, the 
nationalists are not democrats, and 
inasmuch as the crises in Soviet so- 
ciety have not been solved, circum- 
stances may yet emerge in which 
the nationalists’ might gain wide- 
spread appeal. Conservative forces 
within the party, army, and KGB 
might exploit their particular brand 
of resentments. 

In the meantime, the nationalist 
wooing of the disaffected elements 
in the Soviet army continues apace. 
For example, during 1989, the 
Voyenno-/storicheskly Zhurnal pub- 
lished a series of articles by Karem 
Rash entitled “The Army and Cul- 
ture,” in-which the author glorifies 
the role played by the Soviet army in 
defending the Union and treats the 
institution as the embodiment of the 
empire.*° Rash devotes many lines 
to the late Marshal Georgly Zhukov, 
whose symbolic function for Rash is 
the same as that of Kuz’ma Minin for 
Antonov. Presumably, in part as a 
reward for this series of articles, 
Rash was recently appointed a 
member of the editorial board of the 
journal and, soon thereafter, the 
open-minded Dmitriy Volkogonov 
was dropped. Rash’s article is re- 
printed in abbreviated, one is 
tempted to say concentrated, form 
in the May 1990 issue of Kunyayev’s 
Nash Sovremennik. Along similar 
lines, Aleksandr Prokhanov, whose 
“United Council of Russia” support- 
ed the election platform of the patri- 
otic bloc, has claimed at the most 


$9 Julia Wishnevsky, “Patriots Urge 
Annulment of RSFSR Elections," Report of the 
USSR, Apr. 6, 1990, pp. 18-21. 

4°Voyenno-/storicheskiy Zhurnal (Moscow), 
February 1989, pp. 3-15; March 1989, pp. 3-10; 
April 1989, pp. 3-13; May 1989, pp. 3-11; July 
1989, pp. 3-13; August 1989, pp. 3-13; and 
September 1989, pp. 3-14. 
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recent plenum of the RSFSR Wri- 
ters’ Union that the patriotic bloc ac- 
tually represents an embryonic po- 
litical party, one of whose aims is 
the building of a powerful army ca- 
pable of preserving the integrity of 
the Russian empire. Within the con- 


fines of this embryonic party 
he includes Nina Andreyeva’'s 
SUnity seu 


THE ascendancy of National Bol- 
shevik themes among the Russian 
nationalists would, of course, prove 
disastrous to them as individuals 
and to Russia as a nation, should 
this ideology prevail over the coun- 
try at large. AS many democratic 
Russians are coming to realize, the 
empire has been detrimental to the 
interests of the Russians in the past 
and will continue to be so in the fu- 
ture.** After all, the consequences 
of empire explain in part why so 
many non-Russians were among 
the original Bolsheviks. The empha- 
Sis on martial values in National Bol- 
shevism bodes ill even for a Russia 
shorn of its “Soviet domain.” The 
current crop of nationalists should 
recall the fate of the original Nation- 
al Bolsheviks, who believed that, 
under the banner of Bolshevism, 
the empire could be retained. They 
were, of course, correct, but the 
empire that was retained proved in- 
imical to them and their beliefs. 

At the first plenum of the RSFSR 
Writers’ Union after the Nina An- 
dreyeva affair, Vladimir Bonda- 
renko made a fair and reasonable 
point in observing that Andreye- 
va's article was no less a part 


411 iteraturnaya Rossiya, Mar. 23, 1990. For 
an example of Prokhanov's writings, see “Notes of 
a Conservative,” Nash Sovremennik, May 
1990, pp. 85-98. This article contains his “The 
Tragedy of Centralism," published earlier in 
the year in Literaturnaya Rossiya. Andreyeva’s 
“Unity” was formed in May 1989 with the 
slogan ‘Socialism or Death”. 

42V/era Tolz, “Democrats Start Their Own 
Discussion of Russian National Problems,” Report 
on the USSR, Mar. 30, 1990, pp. 1-3. 
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of perestroyka than the Pravda edi- 
torial that attacked it.49 The Russian 
nationalists are not willing to extend 
this same tolerant attitude to their 
reform-minded opponents, for whom 
they—like conservative members 
of the party apparatus—display 
nothing but contempt, as is demon- 
strated by their use of the derisive 
term “foremen of perestroyka.” 
Indeed, the Russian nationalists 


43/ iteraturnaya Rossiya, Oct. 28, 1988. For a 
sampling of Bondarenko’s views, see ‘There is No 
Going Back,” Molodaya Gvardiya, May 1989, 
pp. 218-41. 


seem to fear Vitaliy Korotich and 
Ogonek much more than they fear 
Nina Andreyeva and her ilk. Bon- 
darenko, at least, has recently 
come to rue the nationalists’ tacit al- 
liance with the party apparatus.*4 
In the immediate aftermath of the 
the elections to the RSFSR Su- 
preme Soviet, Gorbachev appoint- 
ed Rasputin to the new Presidential 
Council. Dunlop viewed this devel- 
opment as “ironic” and surmised 
that Gorbachev's motivation entails 
“playing the Russian nationalist 
card.”*° This action on Gorbachev's 
part might also cause Yanov 


to rethink his rather benign view of 
the Soviet president.4© Nonethe- 
less, as Agurskii has demonstrated, 
“playing the Russian nationalist 
card” has been a traditional tactic of 
the Communist party elite. A far hard- 
er question to ponder is not the irony 
of Gorbachev's selection but why the 
“centrist” Rasputin chose to accept. 


“41 jteraturnaya Rossiya, Mar. 23, 1990. 
“SJohn B. Dunlop, “Moscow Voters Reject 
Conservative Coalition,” Report on the USSR, 

Apr. 20, 1990, p. 17. 

4°Alexander Yanov, ‘Perestroika and Its 
American Critics,” Slavic Review (Austin, TX), 
Winter 1988, pp. 716-25. 
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HISTORY, it seemed, had come full 
circle in the autumn of 1989. The re- 
cent resurfacing of East-Central Eu- 
rope on the world’s political map 
coincided with the anniversary of a 
treaty between two totalitarian re- 
gimes whose collaboration had 
brought about the region's devas- 
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tation 50 years earlier. The Nazi-So- 
viet Nonaggression Pact of August 
23, 1939, with its secret protocols 
and division of East-Central Europe 
into spheres of influence and occu- 
pation, may have been binding on 
its cynical signatories for less than 
two years, but its victims would be 
counted in terms of generations. 
The central question posed by 
Erwin Oberlander in the title of his 
edited volume of essays devoted to 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact has been an- 
swered by the revolutions of 1989. 
The Pact was not the last word on 
East-Central Europe. Indeed, in a 
region that was subsequently domi- 
nated by the Soviet Union, for de- 
cades the Pact was not aword at all, 
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but instead one of the largest “blank 
spots” of an officially-administered 
and interpreted history. The post- 
war Soviet leadership, not surpris- 
ingly, refused to permit an open dis- 
cussion of the Pact or its direct and 
indirect consequences. Yet, even 
this most gaping of memory holes, 
though covered with denials, disin- 
formation, and dialectical material- 
ism, could not hide the full and ac- 
tive Soviet participation in criminal 
conspiracy, crimes against peace, 
war crimes, and crimes against hu- 
manity from 1939 to 1941. ' 

Since Mikhail Gorbachev's pub- 
lic pronouncement of February 
1987 encouraging frankness and 
new thinking about Soviet history,* 
much in the way of historical recla- 
mation has been accomplished.? 
Yet, Soviet historians, and Gorba- 


‘At the Nuremberg trials of major Nazi war 
criminals in 1946, the defense, sensing the 
differences between the Soviet and Western 
prosecutors, attempted to introduce the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact and the Katyn Forest massacre as 
evidence of Soviet criminal behavior under the four 
counts of the Nuremberg indictment. The 
Tribunal, however, rejected the introduction of 
“any new issues’ that might have produced an 
irreparable breach among the judges. See Bradley 
Smith, Reaching Judgment at Nuremburg, 

New York, Basic Books, 1977, pp. 104—06. 

?Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 15, 1987. 

°For a detailed treatment of the fits and starts 
in this process of reclaiming history, see R. W. 
Davies, Soviet History in the Gorbachev 
Revolution, Bloomington and Indianapolis, IN, 
Indiana University Press, 1989. 


chev himself, have found it far easi- 
er to deal with crimes against Soviet 
humanity than with crimes against 
the East-Central European victims 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. Despite his 
statement about filling in the blank 
pages of Soviet history, during his 
major address on November 7, 
1987, the 7Oth anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, Gorbachev 
continued to defend the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact in traditional terms, describing 
it as a wise political stratagem that 
guaranteed the physical survival of 
the Soviet state. The secret clauses 
of the treaty, moreover, remained 
state secrets, an indication of Soviet 
officiatdom’s fear of the potential- 
ly serious repercussions that their 
revelation would have triggered, 
especially in Poland and the Baltic 
republics. 

lt was soon recognized, however, 
that official reluctance to tell the 
truth about the Pact could have 
equally damaging consequences. 
Concessions followed. A joint Sovi- 
et-Polish team of historians was 
formed to “re-investigate” the pain- 
ful history of the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre of Polish officers. More signif- 
icant, however, was the publication 
of the secret protocols, first in an Es- 
tonian newspaper in July 1988, and 
then in Sovetskaya Rossiya a month 
later.4 


MEANWHILE, with the approach of 
the 50th anniversary of the Pact, 
new questions were being raised in 
the West about the nature of Soviet 
actions in the territories Moscow ac- 
quired in 1939—41. Of the works un- 
der review, Jan T. Gross's Revolu- 
tion from Abroad: The Soviet 
Occupation of Poland’s Western 
Ukraine and Western Belorussia is 
especially noteworthy for it goes 


“See Mark von Hagen, “History and Politics 
under Gorbachev: Professional Autonomy and 
Democratization,” Harriman Institute Forum 
(New York), November 1988, pp. 2-3. 
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beyond a straightforward history of 
the invasion and occupation of 
East-Central Europe to reexamine 
and redefine the essence of Soviet 
state power under Stalin. 

By virtue of its secret protocols, 
the Nazi-Soviet Nonaggression Pact 
was a misnomer from the begin- 
ning. As Rolf Ahmann rightly ob- 
serves in his essay in the Ober- 
lander collection (p. 28), it provided 
for immediate, joint aggression 
against the European order. The is- 
sue of Soviet co-responsibility for 
the outbreak of World War II is also 
raised by Estonian historian Heino 
Arumae in the same volume. Refut- 
ing the long-standing Soviet justifi- 
cation of the Pact as a tactical secu- 
rity measure, Arumae convincingly 
demonstrates that Stalin chose war 
over peace in August 1939. Poland 
and the balance of power that 
preserved European peace were 
the first victims of Nazi-Soviet 
collaboration. 

As a co-belligerent of Nazi Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union secretly as- 
sisted the German invasion of west- 
ern and céntral Poland before 
launching its own invasion of east- 
ern Poland on September 17. East- 
ern Poland or “Poland B,” as Gross 
aptly puts it, was “the backward half 
of a backward European country” 
(p. 4). The eight eastern provinces 
of Poland that were subsequently 
conquered by the Soviet Union 
were an impoverished agrarian 
backwater, in which Belorussians 
and Ukrainians made up an over- 
whelming majority of the popula- 
tion. With a wary eye still cast on 
Western opinion, the Soviet leader- 
ship, following due consultation 
with its German ally, justified the 
Red Army's march into eastern Po- 
land as an “intervention” necessi- 
tated by the ‘non-existence’ of Po- 
lish state authority in the wake of the 
Nazi invasion. The Soviets also ar- 
gued that the “restoration of order’ 
by the Red Army made possible the 
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“liberation” of western Ukrainians 
and Belorussians from Polish op- 
pression, although this claim was 
designed more for domestic than 
foreign consumption. 

As minorities in what was defined 
by the Poles as an integral Polish 
nation-state, the Belorussian and 
Ukrainian inhabitants of “Poland B,” 
as well as the Jews living in these 
territories, had legitimate and long- 
standing grievances against a state 
administration whose policies alter- 
nated between discrimination and 
outright persecution. Yet, in the in- 
terwar period, as Gross notes, ‘‘the 
material, spiritual, and political life 
of the national minorities was richer 
and more complex than ever before 
or after’ (p. 6). 

The Soviet Campaign was un- 
complicated militarily, but there 
was sufficient resistance from units 
of the Polish Border Defense Corps 
as well as from Polish civilians to be- 
lie the image, projected by Soviet 
propagandists, that moving into Po- 
land was a simple operation for the 
Red Army. That resistance, docu- 
mented in detail by Karol Liszewski 
in his book on the Polish-Soviet War 
of 1939, also turned against a local 
population understandably unsym- 
pathetic to the Polish cause. The 
sporadic violence of the scattered 
Polish army units, the civilians who 
accompanied them, and the Citi- 
zen’s Guards who attempted to fill 
the power vacuum in the first days 
of the Soviet invasion contributed to 
an atmosphere of civil war. 

This atmosphere is carefully re- 
constructed by Gross from re- 
sponses to questionnaires later dis- 
tributed by the Polish government- 
in-exile to repatriated Polish sur- 
vivors of the Soviet occupation. To 
balance the ethnically skewed na- 
ture of these materials, the author 
also conducted interviews. with 
Ukrainian and Jewish witnesses. 
Poles, Ukrainians, and Jews. all 
pointed to the generally friend- 
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ly reception of the Red Army by the 
local population, despite some evi- 
dence of coerced attendance at 
welcoming ceremonies, particular- 
ly among the passive Belorussian 
population. Jews, who were espe- 
cially vulnerable to pogroms in the 
initial Dower vacuum, greeted the 
Soviet army with joy. Most Ukraini- 
ans were also glad to see the col- 
lapse of the Polish state, although 
they may have preferred German 
to Soviet occupation. Many Poles 
even preferred the Soviet adminis- 
tration to none at all. 

Instead of moving to arrest the 
chaos, however, the conquering 
army decreed a period of lawless- 
ness that allowed the long-perse- 
cuted minorities to take their re- 
venge. Rampaging peasant bands 
were frequently given recognition 
as militias, while appeals of the Po- 
lish victims to Soviet authorities for 
protection were ignored. The imme- 
diate political aim of the inva- 
sion—the removal of the old leader- 
ship stratum from every community 
—was thereby accomplished with- 
out direct intervention from above. 
Subsequently, social outcasts were 
often put in charge of the new provi- 
sional administration in the villages 
while large numbers of criminals as- 
sumed important positions in the 
militias (and they abused their posi- 
tions by appropriating goods and 
services illegally). 

For the Soviet occupier, the arbi- 
trariness of power permitted at the 
local level served two purposes. 
Not only were the remnants of the 
old regime quickly eliminated by 
the voluntaristic system, but the lo- 
cal communities themselves were 
undermined by the resulting chaos 
and corruption, and thus their ability 
to resist the subsequent infusion of 
Soviet reality into their everyday ex- 
istence was weakened. 

The first, heavy dose of that reali- 
ty, according to Gross, came in the 
form of elections to the newly con- 


stituted national assemblies of 
western Ukraine and western Belo- 
russia held in October 1939. The 
pre-election campaign, although it 
sought to enlist local cooperation, 
refused to tolerate any community 
initiative. Where such cooperation 
could not be ensured, intimidation 
and coercion were used to prevent 
abstention. Those who refused to 
participate, on electoral commis- 
sions or as candidates, in election 
meetings or at the ballot box, auto- 
matically incriminated themselves. 
The Soviets drew up inventories of 
the population, which were in turn 
used to compile lists of voters. 
These lists deprived even the lazy 
and indifferent of anonymity. 

While the occupation regime thus 
became intimately acquainted with 
the electorate, most candidates 
remained shrouded in obscurity. 
Those who were known to the com- 
munity were mainly social misfits or 
had criminal records. Only a few 
proposed candidates enjoyed the 
electorate’s respect. Participation 
in the voting therefore remained 
modest by Soviet standards, de- 
spite the varied means used to mo- 
bilize the population. Those voters 
who did go to the polls frequently 
met with “persuasion” and intimida- 
tion, but even these tactics did not 
ensure the results desired by the 
election organizers. Official candi- 
dates were defeated in 11 districts 
and election organizers falsified the 
results in several others. 

Where the occupier remained 
dissatisfied with the results, another 
vote was held. After the elections, 
the authorities moved to arrest 
those voters who had not been suc- 
cessfully “persuaded” to vote for 
the official candidates. The identi- 
ties of these voters was not a prob- 
lem because the principle of secret 
balloting had been crudely violated 
by the authorities. 

The resolutions of the national as- 
semblies in Biatystok and Lwow at 
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the end of October were foregone 
conclusions in any case. After two 
days of “deliberations,” they sent 
delegations to Moscow to request 
incorporation into the Belorussian 
and Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. Only after meeting with 
Stalin and other top Soviet officials 
in the Kremlin did the delegations 
proceed to Minsk and Kiev, the 
capitals of the republics they were 
formally seeking to join. 

Soviet “acceptance” of these re- 
quests created the need for another 
round of elections to Union and re- 
public institutions in March 1940. 
This. time nothing was left to 
chance. The elections were pre- 
ceded by a two-month campaign in 
which the ratio of propagandists to 
voters, Gross estimates, ranged be- 
tween 1:20 and 1:30. Again, terror 
and coercion were used to round up 
voters. At voting stations, even the 
pretense of secrecy was abandoned 
and open ballots were used. Not sur- 
prisingly, all approved candidates 
scored electoral victories. 

In this “spectacle” of elections, 
the Soviet authorities never sought 
the support of the population, only 
its complicity. For Gross, this practi- 
cal lesson of intimidation and col- 
laboration, in which “all are shown 
to each other in an act of betrayal for 
fear of sanction” (p. 113), suggests 
the necessity for rethinking the na- 
ture of social control exercised by 
the totalitarian state. Whereas exist- 
ing theories of totalitarianism have 
emphasized the state’s confisca- 
tion of the private realm, leaving a 
direct, unmediated relationship be- 
tween the individual and the state, 
Gross focuses on the “privatization 
of the public realm” (p. 117), in 
which everyone not only has ac- 
cess to the state apparatus, but is 
encouraged to use it against other 
members of society. In his case 
study of the Soviet-occupied Polish 
territories, Gross demonstrates how 
the state’s encouragement of vio- 


lence led to a privatization of the in- 
struments of coercion. As authority 
was vested in a mafia-like network 
of families throughout western 
Ukraine and western Belorussia, 
the pursuit of private interests be- 
came the principal way for carrying 
out official duties. 

If, as Gross argues, the real pow- 
er of the totalitarian state “results 
from its being at the disposal of ev- 
ery inhabitant, available for hire at a 
moment's notice” (p. 120), then the 
Leninist phrase “kto kogo” is more 
properly translated as ‘‘your life or 
mine.” The dekulakization of the 
early 1930's, Gross reminds us, 
was accomplished by imposing on 
communities quotas that had been 
arbitrarily set by the central govern- 
ment, thus condemning them to be 
all-powerful and powerless at the 
same time. Similar means were 
used to promote the self-destruc- 
tion of peasant communities in 
western Ukraine and western Belo- 
russia. Here, as in Stalin's Soviet 
Union of the 1930's, the decision of 
who would go to jail was left to 
the discretion of ordinary citizens. 
Gross thus explains the well-known 
social atomization under totalitar- 
ianism as the result of the fear and 
distrust promoted by a state “that 
allows individuals to cause harm to 
one another and at the same time 
renders each defenseless against 
such attempts by others” (p. 122). 


THE second part of Gross’s study, 
entitled ‘“Confinements,” analyzes 
the various means by which civil so- 
ciety was destroyed in the occu- 
pied territories. He begins with the 
subversion of traditional education- 
al processes and the “socializa- 
tion” of youth. Young people, incit- 
ed by the occupation authorities to 
follow their natural inclination of re- 
bellion against their teachers and 
parents, were especially attracted 
to the new regime. The occupier en- 
couraged youth to participate in a 
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broad assault on the traditional cul- 
ture, religious beliefs, and family re- 
lations of the indigenous popula- 
tion. Breaking down discipline and 
promoting disorder, whether at 
home or in the schools, were essen- 
tial to a regime bent on changing 
the population’s perception of the 
source of authority. 

Mass arrests and deportations 
were alSo used as more immediate 
means to the same end. Atfirst, only 
the old elite was removed, but in 
time arrests swept from one social 
group to another so that, in Gross’s 
words, “anyone, at any time, in any 
place, and for any reason” became 
vulnerable (p. 151). The quotas and 
categories came from the top, but 
the actual choice of victims was left 
to local enforcers who themselves 
became vulnerable as the system 
of denunciation was _institutional- 
ized. Class and ethnicity, inthe end, 
proved irrelevant in this system. 
Moreover, as Gross points out, the 
social and ethnic conflicts that had 
typified life on the outside subsided 
in the grim conditions of the impro- 
vised and overcrowded Soviet pris- 
ons. Ironically, the shared experi- 
ence of a prison system that drove 
prisoners to the outermost limits 
of human endurance nurtured the 
very forms of spontaneous social in- 
teraction that were fast disappear- 
ing among those who retained their 
“freedom.” 

The deportation to the Soviet 
Union of half a million civilians, 
along with hundreds of thousands 
of prisoners from the occupied terri- 
tories, though known generally to 
the interested Western public, is an- 
alyzed in detail for the first time by 
Gross. Early relocations involved 
the depopulation of the frontier 
strip, the displacement of many ur- 
ban residents by new tenants, and 
the voluntary departure of approxi- 
mately 50,000 people for work in the 
Soviet Donbas. The first and largest 
coordinated shipment of civilians 
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took place in February 1940. This 
deportation was carried out on the 
basis of a secret administrative or- 
der, yet depended heavily on the 
complicity of ordinary citizens. With 
this measure, the regime sought to 
remove the Polish element from the 
countryside with the aid of commu- 
nity resolutions. By contrast, a de- 
portation in April 1940, which affect- 
ed mainly families of arrested 
individuals, was a straightforward 
police operation. 

A third major deportation, which 
took place in June 1940, began with 
the registration of refugees, osten- 
sibly for repatriation to German-oc- 
cupied Poland or for applying for 
Soviet citizenship. lronically, many 
of those registering for return to the 
territory of the General-Gouverne- 
ment were Jews who had reevaluat- 
ed their earlier view of the Soviet re- 
gime as the lesser of two evils. They 
were wrong, of course, but accord- 
ing to Gross their decision to return 
to Nazi-occupied territory “tells us 
much about the experience of Sta- 
linism in the lives of common peo- 
ple’ (p. 207). But in the end, even 
those refugees who had opted for 
Soviet citizenship were not spared 
forcible deportation to the east. 

The children and elderly who 
were among the deportees in the 
February shipment died in large 
numbers from exposure to freezing 
conditions, suffocation in freight 
cars locked-up for days at rail sta- 
tions before departure, and lack of 
food and water on the road. Those 
not singled out for resettlement 
were physically liquidated. Again, 
class or ethnicity did not necessar- 
ily determine a deportee’s fate. As 
many as half the deportees came 
from the non-Polish and therefore 
underprivileged population. 

The fourth and final deportation, 
which began on June 20, 1941, was 
curtailed because of the German in- 
vasion. Still, despite the reassign- 
ment of transportation for other pri- 
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orities, the rapidly spreading chaos, 
and German bombardments of rail 
lines, the Soviets managed to 
remove another contingent of 
60,000 to 80,000 people. At the 
same time, the Soviets either evac- 
uated or killed the remaining prison- 
ers. Survivors’ accounts, attached 
to the new edition of Zbrodnia ka- 
tynska w Swietle dokumentow (The 
Katyn Crime in Light of the Docu- 
ments),° provide terrifying testimo- 
ny to the massacre that was carried 
out in orderly fashion at the Lwow 
prison, to the death by torture of 
prison inmates in the smaller towns, 
and to the killing of weak, ill, or ex- 
hausted prisoners during long 
marches. Gross, whose study is 
based on these accounts, provides 
eloquent commentary on this “final 
spasm” of Soviet state power 
(pp. 184-85). 


AS THE author of the definitive 
study on the German General-Gou- 
vernement,® Gross is unable to re- 
sist the temptation to compare the 
Soviet activities in eastern Poland to 
those of the Nazis in western and 
central Poland. Restricting his dis- 
cussion to the years 1939 to 1941, 
he argues that Soviet actions were 
far more injurious. That Soviet mea- 
sures against private property were 
far more comprehensive than those 
on the German side is not surpris- 
ing. Although neither regime hesi- 
tated ‘to tamper with the biological 
substance of nations’ through 
mass deportations (p. 224)—ac- 
cording to Gross, the same propor- 
tions of population on each side suf- 


Most of the materials in the Zbrodnia 
katynska collection inform a far more readable 
study by J. K. Zawodny. See Death in the 
Forest: The Story of the Katyn Forest Massacre, 
South Bend, IN, University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1962. 

®Jan T. Gross, Polish Society Under German 
Occupation: The Generalgouvernement, 
1939-1941, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1979. 


fered forced resettlement—on the 
German side the conditions of de- 
portation and the ultimate fate of the 
deportees were far less harsh. For 
many, this meant the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

One saving grace for the Soviets 
was that they lacked the Uber- 
mensch mentality, the sense of per- 
vasive contempt for the conquered 
peoples that accompanied German 
actions. Still, the total list of casualties 
was much longer on the Soviet side 
during the first two years of the war. 

In the era of glasnost’ and pere- 
stroyka, one may soon expect stud- 
ies of the impact of Soviet totalitarian 
state power in the Baltic states and 
Bessarabia, which were also incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union as a 
consequence of its alliance with Nazi 
Germany. This scholarship would do 
well to take as its premise Gross’s 
theory of Soviet totalitarianism. Al- 
though much of what Gross de- 
scribes in western Ukraine and west- 
ern Belorussia occurred somewhat 
later in the Baltic republics and Bes- 
sarabia—mainly after their liberation 
from German hands in 1944—the 
destruction had already begun in 
earnest in 1940 during the brief Sovi- 
et occupation. Most immediately af- 
fected, according to Gert von Pistohl- 
Kors in Hitler-Stalin Pakt, were the 
more than 100,000 Baltic Germans, 
whose removal from Estonia and Lat- 
via to German-occupied Poland 
came as a ‘dictated option” that end- 
ed their 700-year presence in the re- 
gion. However, the fate of Baltic Ger- 
mans pales in comparison with that 
of the hundreds of thousands of Esto- 
nian, Latvian, and especially Lithua- 
nian victims of Soviet deportations. 


IN MARKED contrast to the bold. in- 
terpretations presented by Gross, 
the interesting new questions raised 
in Hitler-Stalin Pakt, and the detailed 
reconstruction of Polish resistance to 
the Soviet invader as presented by 
Liszewski, The Deadly Embrace by 
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Anthony Read and David Fisher 
does little to advance existing schol- 
arship, despite its 650 pages.’ The 
authors, a producer and writer, re- 
spectively, for BBC television, have 
composed a popular history of the 
“chess game” that characterized 
relations between the two totalitar- 
ian regimes between 1939 and 
1941. The book is filled with digres- 
sions about the major and minor 
personalities of the Pact that make 
for lively reading but fail to address 
the larger issues. 

Read and Fisher accept uncriti- 
cally, for example, the traditional 
Soviet justification for the Pact, as 
well as the Red Army’s aggression 
against Poland, the Baltic states, 
Finland, and Romania, as tactical 
defensive moves against a future 
Nazi opponent. Since they do not 
consider any other possible motiva- 
tions for Soviet actions in East-Cen- 
tral Europe beyond “power poli- 
tics,” it is small wonder that they are 
forced to speculate, without result, 
as to why the prescience that led 
Stalin to enforce his control on 
East-Central Europe betrayed him 
on the eve of conflict with the Nazi 
war machine. Finally, The Deadly 
Embrace concludes with the dra- 
matic understatement that ‘the leg- 
acy of the broken pact is with us 
still,” but merely defines the legacy 
in terms of the most obvious fea- 
tures of postwar Soviet foreign 
policy. 


BY CONTRAST, Gross and the con- 
tributors to the Oberlander collection 
seek to view the legacy of 1939-41 
from the perspective of nations and 
countries occupied by the Soviet 
partner to the Pact. These nations 
and countries witnessed wholesale 


Even as diplomatic history, The Deadly 
Embrace adds little to such older works as Gerhard 
L. Weinberg, Germany and the Soviet Union, 

1939 to 1941, New York, Lounz, 1954, which Read 
and Fisher nevertheless failed to consult. 


destruction of their societies me- 
thodically carried out by what Gross 
defines as a totalitarian “spoiler 
state.” The fact that no distinction 
was made between those responsi- 
ble for and those subject to the 
public order in a system based 
on the participation and vulner- 
ability of all led to the demoli- 
tion of individual conscience. The 
state implored people to hate 
each other, but the people also 
grew to hate themselves. The first 
victim of Soviet “spoilation” was 
therefore the individual, now trans- 
formed into “Soviet man” or “a rag- 
ged urchin, aimless and alone” 
(p. 240). 

The destruction of the individual 
was the key to the destruction of civ- 
il society, the means by which the 
“spoiler state’ achieved absolute 
political power. Yet, with that power 
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the Soviet regime could only de- 
stroy and prevent, not create or pro- 
duce. Gross thus becomes the first 
to formulate a theory of totalitarian- 
ism that addresses “its historically 
unprecedented waste of human po- 
tential” (p. 235). The Soviet state 
could and did launch a universal ef- 
fort to prevent all association; it 
could and did corrupt language to 
the extent that people could neither 
make moral judgments nor draw in- 
dependent conclusions. By de- 
stroying Civil society, it ensured that 
“no one else could get things done” 
(p. 234). 

But the Soviet state couldn't get 
things done either. Having monopo- 
lized political power at the expense 
of civil society, the “spoiler state” 
could never become “all-powerful,” 
as measured by its own perfor- 
mance. Although Gross could not 


have anticipated the revolutions of 
1989 in East-Central Europe, his 
theory of Soviet totalitarianism is 
useful in explaining recent events. 
A Stalinist-style communist regime, 
whether in Lithuania or East Germa- 
ny, could destroy but not replace 
civil society—the repository of “real 
power,’ the power to create and 
produce. The ultimate bankruptcy 
of the wasteful Stalinist “spoiler 
state,” despite its possession of ab- 
solute political power, was inevita- 
ble. By the same token, the first, 
most difficult tasks of the new post- 
communist regimes are the reha- 
bilitation of the individual and the re- 
construction of civil society from the 
atomized, or at best, clump-like re- 
mains left behind by totalitarianism. 
Only then will it be possible to speak 
of the rebirth of the entity once 
known as East-Central Europe. 
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